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JOURNEY FROM MADRAS, &c. 


CHAPTER XIV, 

JOURNEY THROUGH THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF CANARA. 

T>EFORE I proceed to give an account of my journey through CHAPTER 

the province ofCanara^ I shall prepare my reader, by detailing 

the answers which were sent to my queries by Mr. Ravenshaw, the 

^ 11 Raven* 

collector of the soutliern division; a young gentleman mio does thaw's an- 

credit to the school of Colonel Read, and to Mr. Hurdis, under 
whom he was formed to business. 

Query 1st. What proportion of your district consists of land that 
has always been uncultivated ? Of this, what part might, with proper 
management, be converted into rice-ground ? what part into coco¬ 
nut or Betel-nut gardens ? What proportion of this waste land is now 
cleared for grass, what is under forest, and what is enclosed for 
plantations of timber trees, firewood, &c. 

Answer. No account of the extent of jungles (forests) has ever 
been taken. All the surveys that have been made only went to 
ascertain the cultivated lands, and those capable of culture, but not 
at present cultivated, and which are 111,96.54-Aforaj/s. Of this, 

<24,181 Murays are cleared for grass, 7,043 have a capability of being 
converted into rice ground, and 1,789 are fit for gardens. No 
VoL. HI. B • 
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CKAPTF.R account is kept of the quantity enclosed for timber, but all the 
remainder would answer for the purpose. N. B. The average Moray 
JaD. 15. is 45 Gtmtas, each 33 feet square, or 49,005 square feet, and is 
therefore nearly acre. 

Q. 2d. What proportion of your district consists of rice-land? 
Of this, what proportion has been cultivated last year, what has 
been waste or unoccupied ? 

A. 247,218 Morays; of which 225,782 were cultivated, and the 
remainder was waste, owing to a want of tenants. Of that which 
was cultivated, 1,591 Morays were overflowed, and the crops 
destroyed. 

Q. 3d. What proportion- of your district consists of garden 
grounds ? In these, how many coco-nut or Betel-nnt trees, and 
trees for supporting pepper vines, are planted? Is the estimate 
of these founded on any recent survey, or from an old valua¬ 
tion ? 

A. The number of trees contained in the gardens, according to 
the public aceompts, are, coco-nut (>95,060, Betel-nut 1,155,850, 
Mangos 59,772, sundries 54,362, pepper vines 368,828. Tins esti¬ 
mate is formed from an old survey made in the year 1794- The 
number of trees, of each description, is at least double of what is 
here mentioned. 

Q, 4tlu How many plouglis are there in your district ? 

A . 71,716. 

Q. 5th. How many slaves of all ages, and both sexes ? 

A. 7934. 

Q. 6th. How many houses ? 

A. 71,856. 

Q. 7th. Of these, how many are inhabited by Christians ? 

A, 2,545. 

Q. 8th. Hqw many by Mussulmans, including Meplays ? 

A. 5,223. 

Q. 9th. How^ many by BrMmanSf including Namburis f 
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A. 7,187, exclusive of Kankdnies, the Brdhnans of which nation 

-AI.Y * 

are confounded with the other casts. 

Q. 10th. How many hy Jan, 15. 

A, 2,700. 

<2- 1 Ith. How many by those who wear the Lingam ? 

A. 830. 

Q. 12th. How many by Nairs ? 

A. 788. 

Q. 13th. How many by Massady Buntars ? 

A, 7,123. 

Q, 14th. How many by Jain Buntars f 
A. 1,060. 

Q. 15th. How many fay Kank&niesf 

A. 2,434. 

Q. I6th. How many animals of the cow kind are there in your 
district ? 

A. Cows 62,130, males 98,860, calves 59,109. 

Q. 17th. How many animals of the buffalo kind ? 

A. Females 12,129, males 43,596, calves 6,882. 

Q. 18th. What quantity of seed rice is sown annually? As the 
Hany differs in different districts, it will be necessary to state this 
in Morays of Mangalore, or at least to state the proportion which 
the Bany of each district has to that measure. 

A. 2,36,374 Morays of 60 Mangalore Hanks. N. B. This Moray 
contains 3,847^ cubical inches; the seed therefore is about423,000 
bushels, ' 

Q. igth. What goods are exported by the sea from your portion 
of Canara, and to what annual amount? 

Q. 20th. What goods are imported by sea, and to what annual 
amount'? 

Q. 21st. What goods are exported from your division of Canara 
by land, and to what aiintial amount? 
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Q. 22d. What goods arc imported by land, and to what annual 
amount ? 

A. Annexed are statements of the exports and imports by sea, 

from the revenue accompts, for two years during the government 

of the Sultan; and for one year, since the country has come under 

the government of the Company. 

The particulars of this commerce will be seen by consulting 

commerce by these : I shall, however, state the general result, 
sea. 

Account of the exports and imports into Mangalore Taluc (district) 
by sea. 


. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Fmly or revenue year 1203 

Pagodas Fans. Anm. 

Pugodas Fans. Anas. 

39,118 5 14f 

58,581 4 2| 

Ditto - - . - 1205 

13,641 6 2 

68,903 0 3 

Ditto - - - - 1210 

84,461 7 19 

1,72,427 2 10 


From this will be evident, the immense benefit that the country 
has received by a change of government. 

Commerce No custom-house accompt has been forwarded of the exports 
by laud. imports by land; but Mr. Ravenshaw states the former to con¬ 

sist chiefly of salt, salt-fish. Betel-nut, ginger, coco-nuts, coco-uut 
oil, and raw-silk, to the annual amount of 20,388 Pagodas. The 
imports are chiefly cloths, cotton, thread, blankets, tobacco, and 
black cattle, with a small quantity of pepper, and sandal wood, to 
the amount of 37,455 Pagodas. The balance, in favour of the di- 
■ vision of the province under Mr. Ravenshaw, is therefore 70,899 
Pagodas, each worth at the mint price very nearly Ss. Q\d. 

Along with these answers to my queries, Mr. Ravenshaw most 
obligingly sent me some valuable statements relative to the quan¬ 
tity of seed required for rice lands, and to the quantity of produce. 
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ACCOUNT of SEA CUSTOMS collected in the Year Jnundo.'iumasicara or Fiisl^ 1203 in the 


[To face page i, 

Talook of IS/Tans^alore. 


IMPORTED. 


Weighing 

Artidf** 


Mnaisuriitg 


ARTICLED, 


I Chitvslt or Rice _ 

H iS!ll|Mrre, or HrOr-Nul 

3 /JfijfirA, or Silk Thrca 

4 Chinm gr Sugar, 

5 Kahdy Sacftr^ or Sugar Oiutly, 
fl tUu^^ or Khmtstt nr Plums ., 

. 

Iji /emt* or Cummni Seed • •,., 

? or A$aftctHa ,,, *. 

10 or Almoodj; ^ ******** 

11 KutwiQ Ctsiha .. 

or Flowci^of Ilemp 
IdCqf^, orllatca.. 

14 Ktini\ or Dry Dales .*,*.**,. 

1£ 4f**^*^^ ** Serd like Aoise, - -,, 
tfl Taw^etf, or Tobacco. *,***.*, 

}7Gt^ Chiindnu^ a kind of Earth. 

18 or Otijoiis .,*,**,**** 

15 or 'I'amanods. *,****•, 

20 ZcMlOi or i roll ... .. 

31 Copri, or Dry Coco-oul Kerncfn,.. 

Mgvir* or Lend ,..**.**,,,,* 

83 Tamin*^ or Bra^. _.******,, 

M Totenagiie 

i' tfkiita 
T/tiVui>asagar 

2sl/oif/ntk Maihau, a Wood * 

30m'aciiQmA, a Boot ******* 

^iALobanah 

31 Siifhk Ditgat or White Thread ,*. 

Sx **,,*******,*,,,,. ^, 

53 yfttiukedith .. 

54 Ghct^ or Melted Butter. *,.. 

■ Sfi Piuhung Lttk<fy, or Red W'ood,. * * 

Sfi OpiMm 

37 Lwof^um, or Clg?es. *,,, * 

88 Uttnuth, or Coriander Sced^ 

8fl A*i/iAo, nr Cordage* 

4G TV//, or Oil* *..,*,,,**,*, 

41 Shara Salt Petre, *•*.«, 

49 Cudtty Peifah * ... 

43 iVagu ResjinrQ **,,,,****,,*,**, 

44 Cait A/rrcAjr, or Black Pepper,,, 

43 Jfifity, or Sai/riui -.**.****,*,* 

4fl Oa/ackinncj, Ca$$ia 
47 iZaAtV or Cottoo .,*******.*.*,, 

48Go<0l/ J<ig0fy .*,..**,****.***. 

45 Lot Mrchcj or Capsicum . *. 

SOGoognt, lifieilii or Frankincense- 
3l AtdrmJ:. «»t Ginger **********, 

82 Shawh 

53 TV(pftfA, Tad'etas - * * »*., * 

54 Jvnno^ SaiiSadtfy, Clatli 

55 tCincaJ, Silk Cloih,.. 

50 AtiAfiiuif^ Ditto -.,. 

57 jl#kf«Aroo, l3oih 

58 Pittiamhri Sadifyt or tvvo sorte of Cloth* *,*,** 

Cloth ****** . 

00 Rtskmati^ ///o^r^ Sat;i\ Ditto .,. 

0l M^omanij or Handkercbief. 

09 XaipattcA, Cloth. 

03 HasfUtti, or Looking Glasses. 

04 C/t£ntf* Cloth _* 

t^ PuUang Pons, or Sheets* ditto. 

00 Sacy Uiachty, ditto .. 

07 Conga, or Blue Cbth. .•*•*****,.* 

GUMutcnuy JUengy, Cloth.. 

09 ATitfcAy or Parkutn, two sorts of ditto 

70 Jumbkanakf or Carpet ,,*.**,****. 

71 Sim^ Narnmddj^^ Cloth **-***,*,. 

79 tCarwahf Coatne Cotton Cloth ,*,,*. 

73 Dabalty^ Cloth 

or Turbans 
75 Cloth 

70 dmarao^ ditto 
77 JbriiAo^ Catia Kuttmila 
•lflSaiioQ,Stiddy, Cloth 
79 Theva^i^, ditto 

Nawarak Ujidah^ ditto 
gl Raza^t Chintz 

Siiftlh Shetlah, or White Cloth 
g3 i^wne Caspe, CioLh 
g4G7///gy, ditto 
g5 Nuu^bjff tlitto 
^^Nummockf or Salt, 
g7 (Pithaiiah .,*,*, . ,. 
gg Miit//, or Coco-nuts 
gg Compic Moss, Fi«h 
go Rona, or Matts 
gi Cupdefi Cailcjfor, Cloth BuudJtMi 

92 Tnlawar Taff^ or Swords 

93 CagtUh Rcgntt^ or Paper Reams 
gj Jarick Uaiutray, Goat 
^^Chapftty, ofTeaiti Boaces 
ggjA/m^p/irry Cuts, or Fish Fins 
^^Adody, or Leather 
gfAHtijuith, or Sackcloth 
gg CrrA/^A Pitty, or Vinegar Pipes * *., 

I0Q or clean Rice Bag»* *,,**,. 

I'Q^ Maihtig, or Salt F?h, (US Bundles) 

Stifeth Bumutl, or Handkerchiefs* *, ** 
IQ^ fktmghi, or ConibH, ***,,**,,■,,,,,,,,*,** 
AVa^any Ricab, China Ware •,*•*** 

Dikiy ICimtrah Bubut tfym, or Looking 
Hyfitwk, Spectacles 
JlfuiAoortt Topi 

I Pi^^o/Jtn Tarttss 
PirraTOiftb, or Fans 
Smily iVallu/t 
Suhi^ or N«cdl<n 

^ ^ ^ Chomdeke Bfddyt or Leatlicr Pots, 

I j ACimpH Joddali, or Afatubar Shoes 
\I4 PmM Coihnduy 
11 ^IPwpimj/i, or Lanterns 


_ _ _ 10 30 91 


19 




— 9 90 


90 ' 


90 


30 


10 


10 

90 


90 


90 


30 


SO 


90 


— 1 


90 


~ 16 30 


90 


90 




30 


30 


30 


90 


g t 


^rge^ Op 
core by 
NnoiliCT, 


104 

105 
loc 
107 

im 


no] 

' 17 
llH 
IHI 

190 

191 
122 
I9i 
124 
19:i 
12(1 
12 
V 2 H 
12H| 


BiUiwfwa Sisham 

Tqfiha Chuitay, ar Silk UmbreTlaa 
Piugany Anl^arv^ and Baddu , .. 

Ancligrage Duties for Bnats 
Ditto for Sibadey * * * * 

Ditto fur BuaU 
Di 1 to Manc/ioe-^ *•**,* 

Ditto Suiwaddy , •, * . * 

Ditto Cfmnbtik **.,** 

Ditto Baifa * * * * * * •, 

Diftri Manjet -*.***., 

Ditto Patimiiurs *, , * . 

Ditto Magh tiony* * 

Ditto Douoy^ 


1861190 
31 i 
SKKXJ 
8 

24 

29 


19 i 


14200 


price. 


Customs* 


Weighing 

ArlTeles* 


Men^urhig 

Artldeji. 


B — 


S' — 


8 

91 

19 

1 

— 

19 

— 

109 

n 

9S 

19 

21 

4 

17 


17 

4 

5 

10 

99 

— 
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— 

19 

8 

103 


11 

13 

8 

0 

143 

7 

IG 

4 

25 

5 

17 

i 1 

4 

83 

g 

2 

H 

1 

10 

I 


'1 "* 


•i 

1 

33 

y 

1 

1 9 


- — 


— — 4 


— 1 


^ - 


IS 


10 




74 9 


154 _ 


11 so 


34 


40- 
9 llXKJ • 


J Q 


37000- 
15- 


17 


16 


12 


V — 


17 


10 


tl 


0 - 


12 


_i 194 


^ 8 


10 


— I 


- 19 


to 


M 


— 21 


— — 3 


— — Tl 


— 4 


— 1 


4 


t P 


-4^7 91 






20 


Price* Ciistoi 


ID I* Total Cuslumft* 






12 


— ' 1 


A II 


^ 4 


_ *_ S 


Total - 




3 I2i 



4 H 




50677 
781 


11142 
302 — 


46 -- 


5 l - 


3 S 


1 2 ! 


2 t g — 


47 2 : 8 


I 5 


I fi- ^ 


— 11 


8 — 


3-— — 


-- m ZI 


00 5 — 17 - 


m - 


mm J lul 


75 9 — 


" 2|4 


^ 1 


3 — 


— I 


n 


"i 

d d 


58381 4 2} II 4 OOI 3| 0 


I 

5 

u 

1 

9 

, — 


3 

11 

6 

6 

14 

196 

6 

1 11 

S3 

8 

—. 

16 

9 

14 

5 

4 

7 

i4g 

5 

8 

5 

5 

— 

6P 

2 

3 

S4 

1 

— 

97 

0 

9 

IS 

4 

9 

6 

4 

13 

97 

7 

1 

12 

5 

7 

30 

8 

19 

Sit 

0 

2 

4V 

rt 

4 

I7h 


12 

b 

2 

J] 

16 

4 

9 

30 

i 

4 

W 

10 

—, 

49 

s 

6 

— 

7 
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— 

1 ^ 

t 

3 

0 

2 

2 

€ 

14 

3 


15 


1 

4 


e 

ID 

1 


7 

1 

s 

6 

H 

fi 

0 

rc 

5 

.—' 

Si 

7 

s 

I'd 

8 

10 

6e 

7 

— 

h 

f 

I 

5 

6 

2 

m 

3 

4 

— 

9 

12 

4 

1 

B 

— 

6 

h 

11 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 
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2 

8 

i 

4 

11 

3 

7 

8 

34 

1 

14 

3 

S 

9 

1 

2 

3 


2 

13 


4 

3 

— 


15 

I 

1 

4 

— 

6 

1 


2 

4 

.— 

3 

12 


9 

6 

— 

—. 

15 

— 


15 

;- 

3 

G 

— 

2 

4 


1 

2 


t 

a 

6 

9 

0 

9 

6 

4 

3 

— 

— 

S 

6 

n 

7 

6 

4 

I 

J 

4 

6 

7 

B 

6 

2 

8 

ig 

3 

9 

40 

9 

6 

92 

— ‘ 


IS 

3 

12 

1200 

5 
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ACCOUNT of SEA CUSTOMS collected in the Year Nalasamaswar or Fuslt/ 1205, in the IVUook of Mangalore. 







IMPORTED. 







EXPOI 

m 

b. 








Weighing 

Articles* 

Measuring 

Articles* 

m 





Price- 

Customs. 

Weighing 

Articles. 

Measuring 

Articles. 

Oi 




%Jc 

e. 


Cijstnms. 


Total 

Custc 

^ms. 

No. 

ARTICLES. 
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Gorge, Or 
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Numberp 
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Q 

Qpt 
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p? 


-1 
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6^ 

13 

,6 

5 • 
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o 

<3 

6 1 
tm 
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ACCOUNT of SEA CUSTOMS collected iu 

imported. 


the Year Rowdr^ or Fudy in the TuUoolc of Mam^alore. 


EXPORTED. 


Weiijhing 
A r lid OS* 


articles* 


Chawl, or Rice* 

CaUi Mirchjf, or Bhck Pepper * 

Suparec^ or Bectle-uuti *.. 

A/iwi'Avj or^g^tr Cajiciy. ,,, . • 

Cuihthfi ... 

k'apure^ or Camphor- * <***.,• 
j5oiviUMj or lucctiso* •*■•**>**• 
/eeffiA, or Cuimnin Seeds . -. *. 

or Fin ****«»«•**. 

or Sealing Wax .. 

Cathiila . 

Siliirar *..... 

or Asafclidii. 

Tatfib.i, Piital, tV fCassamd . 

Rrshmany Daga, or Silk Thread* 
or Candles* * *. 

Drashum, 

Jasin Mathoa 
Saboon^ or Sonp -, 

Tobacco 
Sani)poo» 

Gan/nw, or dry Fbwenr oflleuip 
O^UUhmny, or CionamotJ 

* • * * * *■ c »* * * * * • * 
Dfimahy or Coriander Seeds, ,,, - 

or Onions- , ... -. - * 

77/p or il- - *•• + «** *•-*■■* - **• 
Coprah, or Coco-nut Kernels ,,,, 

Lasotm, or Gartick *.. 

Gudil^ or dmgory ... 

Ciitha^ or Cordage 
Amhly^ OT Tamarinds .**,-*,**. 
hila Mtrchy^ or Capicnm* * * * -, 
r \ihim BamyMC B^ah * * -. * * * - ^ * 
Safctli Daga^ or Wliiie Threiid* * 

Caurckay^ or Bates.. -., 

AV//y^ or Blue colored Indigo*,., 

!nziicmn^ or Red Ink , * * /.. 

Saturn. 

Gond^ or Cum Arabic* 

Mahipull .. 

Ca^sia^ny^ Poppy Seed 

Jndia^Kn. .... 

Uingudch 
^iundiy Tr/p or Sandal, OtL *. -. 
Potniadii or Wh r te Cotton. 
GmUtby Fool, or Roses- *,--,*-* 

/ Utich^, or Cardamoms. 

Assway Gundy ^ *. ,. • *, 

Gunda Bidu^ 

Siihja: Khar^ .* 

Mar^csty or Madder* - 
Badam, or Almonds - 
Angoor, or Pomgranat- 
AHua, or Sweetmeats - 
Kmdnta Caur .<-*•*. 

Gimny Surkoo 

Putkttr, or Alum. 

Qoogdloo, Resiu,.. -, 

Cupper Sooth -**.**.<*- 
Kuituck Rohiny, *<,*,* 

Balia Arraday *,.,*•* 

Thigdy 
Pi?nply. 

Cussumby Altah ***-**-. 

Ghee, or boiled Butter* 

Paupdah Caur 

Cajurt, or Dates *. 

Paneer^ or Rose Water 
Sandal Wood * - *, — , - 
Cloves 
Puthry 

Ajuvauti, a Seed like Anise* 

Opium.* 

Anny Cajute *, 
cherry Lohatm 
BadihSop^ 

Rani Dub , 

Ruhi, or Cotton 
Lovah, or Iron* 

Ununjee * 

Kaury Caur * *... 

SiUtinda Lavanah . 

Minbassy 

China Samr, or Sugar* * * 
Tawftah Chiitry, Tallelas* 
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1 ^ 

5 20 — 


18 


20 


Measuring 

Articles, 


Gurgey or 
Score by 
NuinUei'i 


12 


Avaruf^a Shahe, 
Munga Suddy, 
Pillahu Tan, 
^Pittambur Suddy 
91 Ptfruj/jAtir Dopuituv 


92! 

93 

94 

95 


Roshmatiy SujCy Hlacky, ditto 


Coothney, 

Nawabby, 

Reshmany Rwnaiio, 
96 Jtiacliy SuL'y, 

“ kutchey Chiiioo, 
PaiampouSy 
Manapaui CtUchey, 
Purkaily Shiilah, 
DohaUttSy 


97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
i02j Cnifngj, 


103' 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 


Naiikim, 
Muscat Lungy, 
Nawor (Jndah, 
Suffeth Chillak, 
Ditto Ptigdey, 


f ricc. 


Customs* 


Weighing 

Arliclca. 


Muiisuring 

Articles- 


12 


_ 10 


-7080 


15 


25 


Price. 


Customs* Total Customs* 


^orgfy <>r 
^core \}\ 
Number, 


13 


6 ^ 


11605 
15200 
1739 


^ ‘ ^ ^ 

UI78 
1007 
390 


‘■“i 14204 
21 1024 


H 10 


IB 


I— 14 
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— J7G S 


leor 
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5 10 
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4 20 - 
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3 30- 


Ditto Baughlhaw, Cloth, * • * 
109 CA/nl Pachady, ditto. * -. 

1 1 OvCauthey, ditto * * * * 

11 uPaundey Mmdaragumtyy ditto 
11ditto». * - 
IJ 3 >Vrt/r;/i Duttyy ditto * -. * 

1I4|D«A(/%p ditto,.** 

11 ^SAauirwyf ditto, ,. * 

I 16 i^^*ri/Aimaruy RumauJ, ditto, -. * 

[ 17 Shawls 

11 mCurbsooik Loongy, 1! loth * 

11 9 Catlcgcy Baddy, '' 
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\23 
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1 — 


AT«Avi«5, or Aihaltm, 
Res/ittiahny Kins, 
flumbrooy 

Rcskifiancy Dapialt, 


12 41 Ch hU Razaray 
Voi* III, 
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1| li 
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-A 1 
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5 10 
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44 3 7 8 
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23 6 4 
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No 
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15fj 

157 
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130 

131 

135 
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134 
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136 

137 

138 
I3p 
140 
Hi 
.145 


ACCOUNT (continued) of SEA CUSTOMS collected in the Year Roi&dr^ or Fusl^ 1310, in the Tallook of Mangalore 


ARTICLES. 


ditto,,, 
clitfo. i. 
ditto,,, 
ditto. •. 


lj<‘jitpud^ Nagpud^ Sahdif, Cloth. 

uengaDattarr^ Cltarkanas, ditto, 
^ngeth Pathul, 

^ooth^ Kins^ 

Colihif Pachody, 

Mtrcoly Packody^ 

ShnuTunjet^ Carpets 

Cachika Larhotay, 

Ruhi Coddry^ 

Hynih^ or Looking Glasses. 

Gtinlahy Si^ha, Rose Water Glasses 

CfuUah Booriahst or Matts. 

Mackekyt or Fish. 

Lar^ekak Saball .- *. * • -, * i 

P^per, Reams. ..* * 

CompUmese^ Fish... 

Coconut 


Cloth. 

ditto, 

ditto. 


jjl43 Chiisop Pet^^ or Box 


144 _ 

J<igoryy Bandies 

146 " ‘ 


Wine, or Leaguer of Liquors 


Balihah Beruh, or large Mats 


,I47 Pawdah .. 

148 Kuttha Supatec^ or raw Betle N^t 

149 Acrooty or Walnuts.. 

l60 ^;c^A Boja, or Vinegar Boxes,. 

151 Horses ^, 

^b^SallekJ^munoo .. 

I 53 Banah TookdaJi ^, 

Mtmgaltt Ghuree Rumalla, HandWrchieVs 

Mittiy or Shoes...... 

Potk Cusiy Many Sur. ..,,,,, ^, ,,, 

Puhia^ or Copper.... 

Fans .. 

DtvoUy Coconut... \ \\ \ 

Ca^jam, or Mats of Coconut Leaves 

Puhal Catmti ... 

LaveJika Kuluph .... 

Cauguik, or Paper Bundles 

Ivory. 

Wood, .... 

Gomtak ..... 

^mall Boxes__ 

kalabuth Topiy or Caps .... 

Bajitrahut Manisv^aT^ ......... 


164 

155 

156 

137 

158 

l5S 

160 
Ui 

163 

1 6 1 

165 

icd 

167 

lea 

163 


'i^70 Sallah. 

171 
I 75 

173 

1 74 

1 75 

176 

177 


Rtfkabor Pingany ,,,.. 

Piihaiika Culuph . 

i/%, or Iron Box, . 

Cages.... 

Savekah . 

Thutiy Boriah . 

Oinmteky or Spectacles, 




Empty Boxes .. 

Nuchy ..... 

Pithleyka Tabuck, or Iron Vessels *, 

Wooden Boxes-......... 

Cachkady Puumuss .. 

Laveka Much ... 

BengaiU Davath . 

Ph^any Dobey ..... 

Cuihny J'Qpiy or Hat Feathers. 

Penkniires.... 

Meedles,. 

5 tfeih Buddy, or Tape - 

Looking Glasses covered with Paper 

Dublin, Coarse Needles __ -,.. 

Hathaiioo .... 

Simh Thigdoo ... 

Iron Good goody ..... 

fCunguy, or Wood Combs 

Ditto, Ivory ditto.. 

Pothmany Lushnddy ..... 

Wooden Shoes..... 

ChiTia Till Pnvak 

Iron Weight.^ ,, .. 

Pizar, or Shoes.. 

Chndnmg, or Dice ,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

Bungdoy, or Biacelets. 

Cackdy FaHuh , ...... 

Kaguth Shmry, Paper Umbrellas, ,, 

Goodfroodyke Rally .. 

Cavcch Gulaby or Fish Flooks.. 

Brass covered Red Looking Glasses 

PutUteky—Cuu .. 

Duggah Bootawh .. 

Chzm Toppy ... 

Stones for grinding Sandal. 

SooTcu Pans 


216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
251 

255 
253 
251 
25 

256 
227 

258 

259 

230 
J3l 
232 
133 

231 

235 

236 

237 
23S 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 
2+4 

245 

246 

247 


IMPORTED. 


Weighing 

Articles, 


Measuring 

Articles. 
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MYSORE, CANARA, AND MALABAR. 

of which I shall hereafter avail myself. He also favoured me with 
a statement of the population made up about this time; and reliance 
may be placed on its accuracy with respect to numbers. I have 
taken the liberty of altering the ortliograpliy, to make it conform¬ 
able to the other parts of my account. The different casts are de¬ 
tailed in the usual confused manner, with which they are spoken of 
by the native officers of revenue. 


Kanek Shuniareh, or statement of Casts, Men, Boys, Women, and Girls in 
the ten Talucs or districts of the Southern division of the province of 
Canara, 


No* 

or Tradqs* 


Housej. 

Mcd. 

Eoys. 

Woiucn. 

Girh. 

Total, 

1 

Brdhnans* Nearly all but that of holding the 
plough - - - - ^ . 

6867 

12677 

6932 

13192 

4080 

36881 

2 

Looc/tastuli^. The same - , ^ 

- 

320 

762 

450 

799 

275 

2286 

3 

Kankdniei^ Bankers, shopkeepers, and traders 


2434 

4724 

2419 

'112 

4495 

143 d 

13074 

4 

Pennecar a 2d sort. Same, hut in a lower line 


152 

242 

281 

82 

717 

5 

Cuhivators, and shopkeepers - 

- 

277 

544 

269 

542 

140 

1501 

6 

oiUfitcas^ Employed in low offices at heathen 
temples - ^ ^ _ 

880 

1466 

744 

1396 

450 

4029 

7 

OitJjer, Merchants from Gtfjjerat 

* 

4 

38 

— 

8 

5 

51 

s 

Hurn/ Ckitties. Merchants 

- 

161 

. 293 

129 

291 

83 

796 

9 

Lvtgahatifar* Merchants, usually called Banhlgar 

328 

573 

205 

535 

151 

1464 

10 

Kcfjputs. ‘Messengers, soldiers, and robbers 

- 

47 

95 

38 

79 

23 

231 

11 

Sata/tks, Adorn the idol Fisktiu 

- 

6 

10 

3 

9 

4 

26 

12 

Daserh. Religious ruendicants 

- 

114 

181 

67 

4 

154 

74 

476 

13 

Fairdgis. Ditto , ^ ^ 

- 

6 

11 

7 

5 

27 

14 

Jainas. Cultivators - _ _ 

- 

2700 

510S 

2307 

4763 

1914 

14092 

15 

Bmis. Ditto ^ ^ 

- 

8183 

1934P 

7775, 

19041 

6654 

52819 

16 

Darufl^gar (Devagaka ). Musicians 

- 

1583 

28JJ3 

JO79 

2968 

plS 

7863 

17 

^ain. Fanners^ _ _ _ 


7SS 

1718 

74 a 

iSOO. 

620 

4SS6 

18 

Fulmers and merchants 


3835 

6383 

3402 

6776' 

2582 

19143 

19 

Moy/ffr, Similar to the Siunirn^ No, 6. - 

- 

160 

206 

111 

318 

87 

722 

20 

Camar^ Generally seamen 

- 

28 

33 

8 

36 

5 

82 

21 

Mussulmans. Exclusive oiMopiu^Sj and artists 


1388 

2276 

1200 

2377 

S32 

6685 

22 

Cunmn^, Fortune-tellers, exorcists 

- 

145 

234 

118 

233 

83 

668 

23 

Ckupimur^ Day labourers (a Mussulman word) 


43 

72 

24 

73 

20 

isy 

24 

Pomebut* Attendants on the idols of destructive 
spirits ----- 

224 

414 

147 

367 

124 

10.52 

25 

Cultivators, and servants 

- 

523 

1037 

410 

1052 

417 

2916 

26 

Carda Kankdnks. Ditto 

- 

71.0 

1385 

59 s 

1336 

399 

3718 

27 

Walk^gm^. ilessengers, &c. 


275 

51) 

203 

517 

125 

1358 

28 

Chuptugar. Carpenters, wooUtutters, 

* 

253 

406 

176 

439 

126 

11 i 7 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 


CHAPTER 

XIV. 


Jan. 15. 


- mm m mm 

Nb. 

Casts or Trades. 

HnuscB. 

Men. 

Boys* 

Women. 


Total. 

29 

Bacit, Persons employed by the great to sing their 
praises 

3 

16 

n 

17 

12 

59 

30 

Qatida Bat'h IFocuL Cultivittors 

3271 

6218 

3587 

6264 

27 O 8 

18777 

31 

BUuaras,. People who extract the juice of palms 

11397 

20222 

8087 

19376 

6079 

537(i+ 

32 

Marattah of that D6sa)* CuUivatoi's 

19^3 

3298 

1689 

3152 

1285 

9424 

33 

Bedor, A savage race, who eat cats, and with 
great propriety are called murderers 

16 

29 1 

13 

23 

14 

79 

34 

Kshatri^m (pretenders to the 2d, cast). Messen¬ 
gers, robbers, &c, - - - ^ 

289 

657 

295 

640 

170 

1762 

35 

Mcga^ar. Fishermen, boatmen 

2410l 

4017 

1530 

4i6'6 

1349 

I 10 S 2 

36 

Parsis, Merchants ^ , 

1 

8 

__ 



S 

37 

0)l*makers - _ „ ^ 

755 , 

1266 

553 

12S3 

506 

860 s 

33 

Gartadda KanMnies^ Gardeners, and cultivators 

114 

193 

63 

167 

40 

465 

39 

Christians. Cultivators, merchants, &cc. 

2545 

3701 

196 s 

3603 

1605 

10877 

40 

Conegeyir, Cultivators - 

63 

89 

58 

97 

31 : 

27 s 

41 

CubbddL Sellers of butter, and milk 

23 

31 

12 

33 

16 

92 

42 

Currey Cudemdaer. A low cast of cultivators 

206 

437 

261 ' 

393 

182 

1273 

43 

Afa^fiyo^a Biluarrnm fTmrs) Toddy-sellers 

128 

219 

83 

219 

62 

583 

44, 

Mart Mar altaksm Cultivators 

41 

74 

55\ 

69 

22 

220 

45 

Malay-cudis^ Cultivators Itving on the hills 

57U 

885 

404 

863 

247 

2399 

46' 

Hota Davaru (^Halypecasf Jm Cultivators 

155 

330 

150 

334 

124 

93S 

47 

BhyrUm Day labourers - ^ - 

265 

402 

190 

377 

175 

1144 

48 

Cundlagar, Farmers - - - 

57 

106 

71 

102 

38 

317 

49 

Upar, Pioneers - - - _ 

6 

9 

3 

6 


IS 

50 

Gam'ady, Snake-calc hers 

1 

4 

2 

1 

— 

7 

SI 

Govaygar (natives of Goa)^ Merchants 

46 

115 

77 

94 

44 

330 

52 

Aufgan A sort of actors^ who represent the 
ancient wars of India 

3 

7 

1 

5 

2 

15 

53 

Ctinckittigar^ Farmers . ^ - 

. 18 

21 

18 

21 

10 

70 

54 

Comutty fVaisyas). Merchants of the 3d pure 
cast - - - «- 

12 

13 

61 

27 

5 

S6 

55 

Paean at* Collectors, and venders of drugs 

12 

17 

18 

17 

8 

60 

56 

I>umAflr, Tumbiers. - _ , 

5 

2t) 

10 

25 

8 

63 

57 

Bardsegar* Labourers, and cultivators 

31 

46 

26 

50 

38 

169 

58 

BaylalL Farmers - - * - 

IS, 

47 

11 

52 

19 

129 

59 

Kachc^nar* Messengers, soldiers, robbers 

5 

8 

0 

8 

3 

21 

6o 

Gur^or* A set of people living in forests, on what 
they can procure wild there 

6 

6 


6 

2 

14 

6l 

Rarney^ Day labourers • 

14 

IS 

7 

14 

5 ' 

44 

62 

Barsagur* Farmers - - * - 

24 

54 

35 

56 

38 

163 

63 

Mitir lyaerd fWkaiHantfJ* Day labourers, Mes¬ 
sengers, ^ - 

ups 

1634 

833 

1594 

603 

4()&4 

64 

Cundacar. Land measurers 

5 

12 

9 

10 

2 ' 

83 

65 

Buy. Palanquin-bearers ^ ^ , 

171 

284 

134 

27 s 

- 9S 

794 

66 

Mally i^ny. Fishermen „ „ „ 

7 

11 

8 

10 

4 

33 

67 

Coomaru Marat tabs* Farmers 

5 

13j 

3 

10 

8 

34 

68 

Tdinga Buigev^ars* Traders, and labourers. Teliga 
Banfjigaru of Kamata - - - 

32 

48 

30 

55 

22 

155 

69 

Ciiitahi* Farmers of pure Sudra descent 

179 

447 

200 

36l 

136 

1 1144 













MYSORE, CANARA, AND MALABAR. 


7 


No, 

Casts pr Trades, 


Houses. 

Mru. 

Boys, 

Women., 

Girls. 

TotaJ- 

70 

Momrc^ CMoga^ar No, 35,)- Boatmen 


135 

21s 

124 

247 

98 

687 

71 

Goffifrs. Various sevvices 


» 173 

299 

J46 

291 

106 

842 

72 

Jogks^ Religious mcnclicantt 

- 

200 

332 

160 

319 

102 

913 

73' 

Bundare^* ShopkeeperSj sorvantf 

,■ 

112 

229 

89 

213 

67 

598 

74 

CurubsTu, Cattle-drivers, and dealers 

- 

49! 

68 

24 

70 

21 

18 

75 

Bmve C Pruslitutes of the sect who 
ship the tdnga « _ - 

wor- 

33 

16 

14 

71 

16 

117 

76 

Jotygur* Gardeners * - - 

- 

75 

166 

83 

148 

38 

435 

77 

Ncckar CNuccalJ, Jugglers, &c- 

- 

16' 

21 

7 

23 

4 

55 

7& 

Buda Debars 

- 

15 

21 

25 

30 

11 

87 

79 

Lmgawer, Ditto - * - 

- 

12 

14 

7 

13 

10 

44 

80 

Telingtts, Merchants from TeHngana 


‘ 19 

34 

30 

35 

15 

114 

SI 

Point. Cultivators - - " - 

- 

4S 

83 

37 

92 

25 

237 

S2 

Savmti* Ditto ^ - 

- 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

10 

S3 

Camd^. Various services 

- 

18 

33 

10 

34 

9 

36 

S4 

Moodgey. Farmers 

- 

6 

8 

3 

7 

8 

26 

S5 

Ambigor. Boaimen - - - 

- 

12 

22 

16 

22 

6 

66 

S6' 

Dvcicry. Beggars, worshippers of Bttddha 

- 

11 

15 

5 

17 

5 

42 

S7 

Seddar, Ditto - . - 

- 

36 

66 

17 

66 

14 

163 

8S 

Ftor, Ditto 


14 

23 

9 

24 

13 

69 


Mistries. Dead carpenters 

- 

14 

26 

13 

23 

4 

66 

90 

C/towdeky. Be^ars 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 


5 

91 

Ruddi. Farmers « - - 

- 

7 

14 

£ 

13 

— 

29 

92 

Maiiewar* Farmers, who wear the Lingam 

- 

639 

1376 

623 

1257 

472 

3728 

93 

Puroo. Merchants’ servants 

* 

16 

28 

13 

23 

9 

73 

94 

Cumucttngal. Day labourers 

- 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

14 

95 

6'c^i(Comg:itr fCorar^, Ditto 


158 

£67 

118 

258 

106 

749 

9^ 

Dcrerd CiFAaliiaruJ. Slaves employed in i 
vaiion - 

culti- 

12278 

16751 

7528 

16633 

6446 

47358 

97 

Dobe. Wasbermea 


517 

912 

352 

855 

284 

2403 

98 

Hitjam. Barbers „ ^ - 

- 

517 

91£ 

352 

855 

284 

2403 

99 

Chummax* Workers in leather 

- 

193 

386 

187 

37 s 

149 

1100 

100 

SuHgtrQ^L Stone-cutters 

- 

27 

48 

16 

42 

16 

122 

101 

Sumr^ Gold and silver smiths 

- 

1329 

2714 

3194 

£640 

1017 

7565 

102 

CflfOTr, Workers in brass 

- 

127 

234, 

95 

£23 

73 

625 

103 

Lobar, Blacksmiths 

- 

127 

2iu 

101 

£01 

95 

607 

104 

Jidai. Weavers , , - 

- 

847 

1367 

707 

1335 

543 

3952 

105 

Cartara KntJibhara. PoProakers 

- 

2188 

3892 

1570 

3646 

1350 

10458 

106 

Buddai. Caipeaters 


602 

986 

529 

1027 

382 

£924 

107 

liungary!. Dyeis _ - - 

- 

1 

4 

— 

2 


6 

103 

Borudir.. Mat -makers 

- 

65 

111 

55 

106 

39 

312 

109 

Tamhatgars. Coppersmiths 


5 

13 

9 

12 

5 

39 

110 

C/ikrigar. Painters 

- 

5 

9 

5 

9 

4 

27 

111 

Pitijar. Cot ton-cleaners 

- 

16 

27: 

32 

23 

4 

71 

112 

Skkuidars. Cutlers 

- 

JO 

26 

6 

28 

7 

62 

113 

Zcendai\ Saddlers 

*! 

32 

62 

26 

62 

25 

175 

114 

Dirzi, Taj lota - - - 

- 

125 

252 

119 

245 

S7 

703 

115 

Toiplta, Dancers and musicians 


156 

140 

9^ 

345 

142 

723 

il6 

Jetty. Wiesilers - - - 

” 

2 

5 

3 

4 

] 

13 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 

XIV. 


Jan, 


Nq. 

Casts or Trades. 

Hqu^ci. 

Mm. 


Women* 

GltJs* 

Total* 

117 

KillabmfL Architects^ Uteraliy constructoi's of 
foris - - * « ^ ^ 

4 

3 


7 

4 

14 

iis 

Tt^tegar. Jewellers 

li 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

119 

Jilligar. People who search ^nd iarth for 

lost money - ^ , 

5 

7 

5 

4 

2 

IS 

120 

Mbotkakp, - - ^ 

26 

35 

21 

27 

24 

107 

121 

Adagathur Mogu^ar* Boatmen and fishermen - 

31 

51 

18 

6 l 

14 

144 

122 

Coi'cke^^ Day labourers - - ■ 

3 

11 

4| 

7 

11 

33 


Grand total 

79856 

I4i68i' 

64952 

140302 

49737 

356672 


Polygamy 
not owing to 
an excess of 
females. 


Ian. l6. 
State of tlie 
country. 


The general result is, that in the southern division of Cetnara 
there are 79,856 houses, inhabited by 396,672 persons; of whom 

Males, Men - 141,681 

Boys - 64,952 

- 206,633 

Females, Women 140,302 

Girls - 49,737 

- 190,039 

This excess of males above the female population, which also has 
been found to prevail in the Bara-mahal, and other parts of the 
peninsula where an accurate census has been taken, entirely over¬ 
throws the doctrine upon which some ingenious reasoners have 
attempted to account for the prevalence of polygamy in warm 
climates. 

I6th January, 1801.—went about two miles, said to be two cosses 
and a half, to a place called Urigara, or the hank. Immediately 
beyond Cavai 1 was ferried over a very wide inlet of the sea, which 
separates tiie province oi Malabar from that of Canara; but the 
country called Malayala by the natives extends a considerable way 
farther north. My road all the way led along a narrow bank of 
sand, between the sea and. the inlet. The surf, although larger 
than any that I have seen on this coast, is by no means so violent 
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as at Madras; and small fishing qanoes go through it with ease. CHAPTER 
AtUrigai'a the sand bank increases in width, and admits of some XIV, 
iTce nelds, and plantations of coco-nut trees. There is here no Jan. ifi. 
village; but there are a few huts inliabited by who now 

possess the sea-coast of this part olMalayala^ as the Nairs do the 
interior. On the side of the inlet, opposite from Urigara, is NiU~ 
mara, now a.Moplay village, but formerly the residence of a R/ga, 
who derived his title from the place, which is called after one of 
the names of the god Sim. Although the Nairs are still more nu¬ 
merous than the Moplaifs, yet during Tippoo's authority, while not 
protected by government, the Hindus were forced to skulk in the 
■woods, and all such as could be caught were circumcised. It must 
be observed, that however involuntary this conversion may . be, it 
is perfectly effectual, and the convert immediately becomes a good 
Mussulman, as otherwise he -would have no cast at all; and, al¬ 
though the doctrine of cast be no part of the faitli of Mulianimed, 
it has in India been fully adopted by the low ranks of Mussulmans. 

On entering Canara^ an immediate change in the police takes place. 

No person is here permitted to swagger about with arms: these 
may he kept in the house for protection against thieves; hut 
they must not be brought into public, for the encouragement of 
assassination. 

17th January, —^I went about ten miles to Hosso^durga^ ox Fungal- jan ij 
cotay; both of which signify the new fort, the former in the dialect Appc“>^anee 
of Karndtaf oxid the latter in XhoMalayala language, ^he country try. 
near the sea, most of the way that I came to-day, is low and sandy ; 
but mucii of it is rice-land, ^ intermixed with which is much 
sandy land, too pool; the natives sa}', to produce coco-nut palms. 

The Avhole appears to be much neglected, owing to) a want of 
inliabitants. 

Towards Jlosso-durga, the dry-field rises into gentle swells; yet 
it is too hard and dry for plantations. It is now waste; but, when 
there were plenty of people, it was cultivated for Ragy (Cymsurus 
Vou III. C 
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fcHAPTEA cofocanus). Horse-gram (DoHchos bijiorus)^ Sesamuni, and difFerent 
pulses. The hill-rice is here unknown; the soil, however, is exactly 
Jan, J 7 . the same as that which is used to the southward for this grain. 
H»sso~dttrga. The fort is large, and well built of the Lafirite common all over 
Malayala. The bastions being ronnd, it is more capable of defence 
'than the native forts in general, in which the defences are usually 
'square. It occupies a fine rising ground, looks well at a distance, 
and commands a noble prospect. The only inhabitants are a few 
Puttar BrdkmanSf who serve a temple, and whose ancestors were 
placed thefe by the Ikeri Rij&y who built the fort. 

Histo^ of According to the report of the Nmrs here, all this part of the 
Rijds, country originally belonged to Colata-iiada; but from the river of 
Cdvai to that near Bedtul had been long alienated, from the house 
of Colastri, to tlie Nil^swara Rdj&y a chief of the family. In 

the year 905 {^A, JD. Bdma Vdrmd R^& of Nilimara w'as in¬ 

vaded by the Bieri Rajd, who in the following year built the fort. 
After a struggle of tWelve years, the Aair prince was compelled to 
become tributary. His country was divided into three A/hrfior^, ctr 
districts, for each of which he agreed to pay annually 530 Ikeri 
Pagodas, dr 213/. IQs. 3d. On paying this sum the were 

allowed to retain the entire management of their country, and seem 
at least so early to have established a regular land-tax in lieu of 
their claims on the moveable property of all persons dying in their 
territory. These claim's they entirely relinquished, and took one 
half of the landlord’s (Jenmcdr^s) profit on rice-lands, and one fifth 
of his profit on gardens. On the destruction of the Ikeri family, 
took possession of this country, and increased the tribute to 
1500 Pagodas for each district; but allowed the R^6, as collector, 
an establishment of 650 Pagodas a year; so that, in fact, each dis¬ 
trict paid \Q33^ Pagodas, or 517/. 2s. Some time afterwards, 
some landlords (Jenmcars) having made complaints of violent op¬ 
pression against the Rdjd, he resisted the people sent by Hyder to 
investigate the matter, and a war ensued, which ended in the 
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Raja's being forced to an, exile in Tm'oancQr’e. Hyder tben took die 
country under-his own management, and increased the rate of the 
land-tax; but, as usual, he made this more palatable by granting 
considerable allowances to the temples and RrdJwtans. As soon as 
Tippoo obtained authority in the country, these were stopped; but, 
since the province was conquered by the Company, a part of the 
allowances have been given to the priests (Puj&ris) who officiate 
in the temples. When General Mathews took Bangalore^ the RajA 
came back from TraivanQQve, BXiA seized on the country. After the 
Sultan had triumphantly made the peace of Mjangalore, he was opr 
posed with such success by this petty R^&, that jhe was forced to 
consent that the Rtjti should manage the country, and pay only the 
same tribute which had been exacted by Hyder. In the year 96 I 
{A. D. 17Sf), the RAjA^ having been lulled into security, was in¬ 
veigled, by repeated promises of safety and friendship, to visit 
Budr'uz ZamdnkMn^ governor of Bedcul, who hanged him instantly, 
and, having marched all his forces into the country, before any 
measure could be taken to resist him, reduced the whole to the 
obedience of his master. The younger brother of RAma Varma 
made his escape to and remained there until Lord Corn¬ 

wallis invaded Seringapatam. He then came to Tdlkhery^ from 
whence he received suppl^e-s of arms. In the year 966 {A.D. 179f), 
he returned with these to Nitesmara, raised an insurrection, and 
compelled the Sultan to allow him the management of the country, 
on condition of paying the former tribute. After the fall of <51;™- 
gapatamf when Major Monro arrived to take charge of Canara as 
collector, the R/ga was sick, but sent his sister’s son, or heir, to 
wait on that gentleman ; who very prudently told the Raja, that 
his case would be laid before the goveriinient for their decision. 
In the mean while, the country was put entirely under tlie manage¬ 
ment of TaJmldars, exactly on the plan introduced by Colonel Read, 
under whom Major Monro had been instructed in civil affiairs. The 
RAjA has thus been deprived of all power ; and the favourable time 
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CHAPTER was chosen, when the tenor inspired by the fall of Seringapalam 
rendered this easy to be done. The lUjA has been allowed, for his 
Jan. 17 . support, a remission of the land-tax on all his Cbcricat lands, or 
private estate. The Nairs, however, complain of a want of good 
faith in the British officers. They alleg^e, that General Hartley, on 
his return from Seringapatam, promised ti\t Rajd that he should be 
continued in the management of the country. 

T.he doniinions of the N^ileswava R/tjd extended from the sea 
the Ghats ; and, according to the report of the same Nah's, are 
exceedingly depopulated by war, and by a famine that ensued white 
they were forced to retire into the woods to avoid circumcisioir. 
The inner parts of the country are much overgrown with woods, 
and are very thinly inliabited. Like the other parts of Malayala-, 
they consist of alternate low hills and narrow vallies. In cultivation, 
more slaves than free men are employed. 

Jan. is^. January. — I went an easy stage to Bedcul. ^rom Pungal- 

^■X'*coun! to a river bounding the country of the Nilcmara Raja to the 

^y- north, the road leads along a ridge, sloping very gently towards 

the sea, and rather steeper towards a narrow valley now covered 
with the second crop of rice. Beyond this are low hills. Tlie soil 
of the ridge is extremely sandy, and the country is very bare. 
The river is not wide, and has at its mouth some low land well 
planted with coco-nut trees. 

Between tlie river and Beacul the low hills come close down to 
the sea side, and are very little intermixed with rice land. In the 
whole way I crossed only one narrow field. The hills, however, are 
not steep, and seem all to be capable of being laboured by the 
plough ; but no traces of cultivation are visible. 

Bcdcul. Bedcul is a strong native fort, placed, like Cananorej on a high 

point projecting into the sea towards the south, and having M-ithin 
it a hay. The town stands north from the fort, and contains forty 
or fifty liouses scattered about in great confusion. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Moplays and Mucms^ with a few T'mrs^ and people of 
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Kmikana, wlio have- been long settled m C&nara as shop-keepers. CHAPTER 
The country extendiiig between the river south from Beaculy and 
that near Chandra-giriy was divided into two districts (Nadas)j 
whlch continued subject to the Ckerical R^dSy as representatives 
of the house of Colaslri, until the invasion by the Ikei'i Rbjd, 

Beggars beg'in to swarm here, as is the case almost every where 
in India in which I have been, except Malabavy where I scarcely 
met witli one. 

The Tahsildar (collector) says, that in the part of Afa/aya/a which Produce of 
is contained in Canara, the rice-lands near the sea produce annually 
only one crop, and yield from 5 to 10 seeds, or from IQx to 25 bushels 
an acre. In the vallies of the inland country the produce is greater; 
the land that produces one crop only gives from 12 to 15 seeds, or 
from 24 to 37^ bushels an acre; that which gives two crops, pro-* 
duces the same quantity in the first, and from 8 to 10 seeds in the 
second, or fi'om 20 to 25 bushels an acre. More grain is raised in 
the country than the small number of inhabitants can consume. 

The people are accused by the TahsUdar of excessive indolence, 
and of drunkenness; vices which he attributes to the constant 
troubles that prevailed during the government of the SuttarK 

Trimula RoWy the Tahsildary says, that the nominal value of this Revunuci. 
part of Malayala which is contained in Canara, according to the 
revenue acconipts of Tippoo's officers, was 8000 Babddary Vardhas, 
or 32,000 Rupees. Although Major Monro did not make any formal 
remission of this rent, he only levied fiOOO Pagodas, or 24,000 Ru¬ 
pees, and did not keep the remainder as a balance against the culti¬ 
vators, which would have depressed their spirits. He took from 
each man, what in his present circumstances he could afford to pay, 
and did not, for the sake of a nominal revenue on paper, prevent 
all exertion in the cultivator, by holding over his head the terror 
of a balance which he could never hope to clear. The rice ground 
now is not taxed by any share of the Varum, or neat rent; but each 
field pays so much, according to its stipposed value; and this tax 
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is alleged ta consume the whole rent. Very few of the landlords 
(Jennicars) remain, and even the mortgagees (Cmmmcars) are 
willing to give up all the land, which they cannot cultivate with 
their own stock, to any one who will pay the land-ta,x. The gar¬ 
dens here pay not only a tax on the trees, as in Malabar, but also 
a tax on the extent of ground which they occupy ; yet by Trhmda 
Row they are reckoned by far the most profitable heritage for the 
cultivators. He thinks that tlie taxes on the cultivator are heavier 
here than those in Arcot. I must observe, that with all these com¬ 
plaints there is little of the rice-laud waste; while there is no tax 
on the cultivation of dry grains, and very little of them is sown. 

Trmula Rm says, that Poduga and Cmvi, the two districts for¬ 
merly belonging to Cherkal, had been entirely subdued; hut that 
the Nilhwara Rtgh had constantly disputed the authority of 
They frequently were able to retain the management, on condition 
of paying tribute, and then again were frequently driven into exile. 
The R6jd asked nothing more, from Major Monro, than a remission 
of the taxes 011 the Cb^^'ical lands, which was last year granted; 
but it is uncertain whether or not this favour will be continued. 

]9tli January.—I went to a temple dedicated to Imara, at a place 
called Pulla. The first part of my journey was over a sandy spit, 
separating a salt water lake from the sea. Beyond thi^ the country 
rises into open rising lands, all the way to Chandra-giri river, which 
is the nortlierii boundary of Malaycda. This rising land is in very 
few places too steep for the plough' and these places are in general 
rocky. The whole of this land is totally waste, and looks very ill, 
being covered with long withered grass. There are traces of its 
having been formerly cultivated; and, no doubt, with manure it 
would be productive of dry grains. For the cultivation of rice, 
tanks or reservoirs might easily be constructed; but, with the 
present paucity of inhabitants, it would be madness to cultivate 
any thing, except the richest spots. Intermixed with this rising 
land are a few plots of rice-ground, surrounded by palm gardens 
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and the houses of the Nairs ; hut the proportion of this rich land 
does not seem to be above a hundredth part of the country. 

Chandra-giri is a large square fort, situated high above the river 
on its southern bank. It was built, like the other forts before- 
mentioned, by Siwppa N&yaka, the first prince of the house of 
Ifieri that established his authority in this part of Canara. 

At low water the river is shallow, hut very wide. The country 
on its north side is by the called TulavH, and resembles that 

through which I passed on the south side of the river. I left to 
my right another fort named Cmselgodd, which also was built by 
■Sivuppa, when he subjected the petty R/jh of TulavU. Fulld, 
where I stopped, is on the banks of a salt water lake, communicating 


CHAPTER 

XIV. 

Jan. 19. 
C/iandm-giri, 


Soutli boiin* 
dary of 2W 
lava* 


both with the sea and with the Chdndra-gm riyeT. 

SOth January. — went about ten miles to Kanya-pura, and about Jan. 20 . 
half way crossed a river of considerable width ; yet at low water it 
IS Shallow. The country through which I passed resembles much 
the part of Tula'ca that I saw yesterday, but the plantations of coco¬ 
nuts were rather more numerous. The rice grounds are more 
neatly cultivated than those in MalayaUi, and the water for the 
second crop is conducted to them with great care. In many places, 
where the ground is too high to give a second crop of rice, a crop 


of Ricinas^ or of sweet potatoes (Comolvulus)y is taken. Near the 
sea, sugar-cane is cultivated. Many trices of former gardens are 
to be seen from the road, which shows that this kind of cultivation 
may be greatly extended. 

Kanya-pura\% seated on the south bank of a river which sur- Jraiiya-;»aw, 
rounds the fort and town of Cumly. This is situated on a high 
peninsula in a salt water lake, which is separated from the sea by a 
spit of sand. Two rivers fall into this kind of lake, anrl contain 
between them the peninsula on which Cumly stands- By far the 
greater part of the coait is occupied by a chain of salt water lakes; 
but the necks of land interposed render them of .little use for an 
inland navigation. Kanya-pura contains about 200 houses, and 
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HAPitR Ciimly about' 150. The inbabitauts are chiefly Moplays, Mucuas, 
Mogapers, and Kankmnes. Tile interior parts are cliiefly occupied 
by the Brahntam of Tulava, and the Bunts, or Bianar. 

The Tulava Brahvmyis rGscmhle tiie Namburis, and consider them¬ 
selves as the proper lords of the country. 

The Hiwito-are the highest rank Sudras in Tulava, and resemble 


Jan. 20, 

BrdhiRa7i$ of 
Tidata^ 


ISIitSMdi 

Bunts* 


the Nairsoi MaUyala. Having assembled some reputable persons 
of tliis cast, they gave me the following account of their customs. 
Fhey are of thiee kinds ; ATassadl Bunts, or Buntar properly so 
called; Jain; and Par'warada Buntar. The MassatU Bunts are those 
whom I here examined. They can eat and drink with the Nairs ; 
hut the two casts hav^ no sexual intercourse. They do not pretend 
to be by birth soldiers; their proper duty is the cultivation of the 
land. They can keep acconipts, but are not admitted to any higher 
kind of learning. They have head-men, called Mocusias, one for 
every district. The office is hereditary in the males by the female 
line ; the same mode of succession prevailing here, as in Malayala. 
At present, this office merely confers dignity; the officers of go¬ 
vernment having assumed all the jurisdiction that formerly belonged 
CO the who settled disputes not only relative to casts, but 

also concerning property. In general, all the brothers and unmar¬ 
ried sisters of a family live together in the same house. All the 
property belonging to the family is considered as common, and is 
managed, for the good of the whole, by the oldest male. A man’s 
own children are not his heirs. During his life-time he may give 
them money; but all of which he dies possessed goes to his sisters, 
and to their children. If a man has a mother’s-brothef s-daughter, 
he must marry her; but he may take two or three wives beside. 
The ceremony is performed by tlie girl’s father, or other near 
kinsman. When a man marries several wives, none of tliem can 
leave him without his consent; but when discord runs high, he in 


general sends one of the disputants back to Jier brotli^sr’s house; 
,aud then she is at liberty to marry again. A man at any time, if he 
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dislikes liis wife, may semi her back to her brother’s house; aud CHAPTER 
he can do no more If she has committed adultery. In all these 
cases, or when a widow returns to her brother’s house on her bus- Jan-20. 
band’s death, she is accompanied by her children, and may marry 
again, unless she has committed adultery with a person of low cast; 
but if that crime has been committed with a Brahman, Kshatri, 

Vaisya, or Bunt, she is ^rell received, her children become her 
brother’s heirs, and no man will have any objection to marry her. 

The Buntar are permitted to eat animal food, and to drink spiri¬ 
tuous liquors. They burn the dead. They seem to be entirely 
ignorant of a state of future existence; only they believe, that 
such men as die accidental deaths become Pysdchi, or evil spirits, 
ami are exceedingly troublesome, by making extraordinary noises 
ill families, and occasioning fits, and other diseases, especially in 
women. To expel these, the Buntar apply to the JSfucaru, who are 
a class similar to the Cuniano?Mahtyala, and who pretend by means 
of incantations (Mantrams) to have a power over the spirits. For 
the same purpose, sacrifices are otfered to various Saktis, which 
differ in almost every different village. Those worshipped here 
are Tyumawutty, Iberahuta, or the twin devils, arid Birnala. Besides 
the sacrifices offered to these idols, to free the people from the 
attacks of the Pysdchi, Iberabuta and Birnala must be'appeased by 
an annual, and Dumawutty by a monthly sacrifice. If these are 
omitted, the enraged devils kill both man and beast. Siva, however, 
is the proper deity of the cast; yet the Buntar pray also to Vishnu. 

They call the Tulava Brdhmans their Purohitas ; hut on no occasion 
do these read Mantrams for their followers. All that they can do 
is to-receive Dkarma, or charity, and to bestow consecrated ashes 
and holy water. 

All this south part ofTulwoa formerly belonged to XhcCumly 
Raja, who pretends to be a Kshatri from the north of India. The 
manners of liis family are the same with those of the Rajas of Ma~ 
layala. All the males keep Nair girls; but their children, who are 
Vot. III. 1) 
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the Cqut^ 
'Rdjd. 


State of the 
natives in 
Tuluva* 


called Tambans, have no right to the succession. The eldest daughter 
in the female line cohabits with a lutwou livi,hniQn , her sons become 
R^&s, and her eldest daughter contiuues the line of the family. 
Whenever she pleases, she changes her Br/ilman. The younger 
daughters also cohabit with Brahmans, and produce a race of people 
called Bayllal, who have no right to the succession. The dominions 
of this family extended from the Chandra-giri river to that on the 
north side of Cuwly, and produced an annual revenue of 15,000 
Ikeri Pagodas, or 6044/. Ss, 4d. The Ro/Vi lives now in the country ; 
but he has neither lands nor authority. Before the last war he lived 
at Tellichery, on a pension from the Company; which has been 
doubled since we got possession of the country of his ancestors. 

The interior parts are said to be naturally very fertile in rice, 
but they suffered much in the last war. The Coorg B^/t, during 
the siege of Seringapatani, under pretence of assisting the English, 
made an incursion into the country, and swept away all the inha¬ 
bitants that he could seize. He has given them possessions in his 
own country; but they are very desirous of returning home, 
although I do not hear that he uses them ill. 

The people of Tulava, although longer subjected to a foreign 
yoke than those of Malabar, never have been so entirely subdued 
as the greater part of the Hindus, and have always been able suc¬ 
cessfully to resist the pretensions of their governors to be pro¬ 
prietors of the soil. Their native chiefs have, indeed, been in 
general able to retain more or less of the management of the 
country; and on the fall q{' Seringapatam, I am here informed, were 
very much disposed to try Iiom' far they could assert their inde¬ 
pendence. Two months are said to have elapsed, after the arrival 
of Major Monro in the country, before that gentleman could induce 
the people to meet him for the purpose of settling the revenue; but 
the decisive measures adopted to punish all those who presumed to 
disturb the peace, an assumed severity of manner to prevent the 
hopes of success from cajolery, and a strict forbearance from 
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making promises or concessions for the sake of a temporary sub- CHA^Ell 
mission, have saved Canara from anarchy, and destructive, though 
petty warfare. 

Slst January.— \ ferried over the lake to tlie peninsula on which 
Cunily stands, and which was formerly joined to Kanya-p'UTa by a oftliecouu- 
bridge. The situation of the fort is very fine, and the town has 
formerly been pretty considerable. The two rivers leave a narrow 
isthmus of rice-fields. At present, both the rivets and the lake are 
salt; but in the rainy season they are quite fresh, and at that time, 
when no boats can venture to sea, might afford a fine supply of fish; 
this, however, is an article of food which, except'by persons of 
very low cast, is seldom used. Having crossed the north branch, I 
went along the sea-beach, having on my right high sandy downs, 
which prevented me from seeing the country, until I arrived at the 
banks of a wide but fordable river. On the north side of this is a 
large straggling town called Matyhstrara,. It contains many good 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Moplays, Suntar, and Siluars. Having 
crossed tlie plain on ■which ^Janj^^ara stands, and forded a small 
river, 1 took up my quarters at a town named Hosso-betta, or the 
ncw-strength^ which is situated on a steep bank that pverhangs the 
last mentioned river. 

Immediately after crossing the northern branch of tht Cumly Bj/ramW^ 
river, you enter a country that formerly belonged to a Jain family family, 
called Syrasu Wodcar^ which resided at Garcutla. fhe Jain here 
say, that this family were overthrown by Skuppa Nayaka of Ifren, 
who divided the country into small districts, each producing an 
annual revenue of from one to three thousand Over each Petty 

of these was placed a petty ltdjd of the Jam religion. Ever since, 
the country has lieen constantly on the decline, having been con¬ 
tinually in a state of insurrection or confusion. 

The dominions of the first of these Jain chiefs that I entered BungarRyd. 
were tliose of the £ungar Jl/yd, Uppoo hanged the last person who 
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CHAPTER boats that ply on it are execrable; and the fishermen by whom they 
are managed are a very indolent drunken race. 

.laii.a- 3 . These iisbernieii are called Mogayer^ and are a cast of Tulava 

the °*''§*”* They resemble the Mucuas of Malayeda^ but the one cast 

will have no communion with the other. The Mogaytr are boat¬ 
men, fishermen, porters, and palanquin bearers. All of this cast can 
eat and intermarry together. They pretend to be S&dras of a pure 
descent, which is rather doubtful; and assume a superiority over 
the Halcpecas, one of the most common casts of cultivators in Tu¬ 
lava; but they acknowledge themselves greatly inferior to the 
Bunts. They have head-men called Gurucaras, whose office is 
hereditary in the males by the female line. With the assistance of 
a council, the head-man settles disputes, and punishes all transgres¬ 
sions against the rules of cast. The only fault that is punishable 
with excommunication is when a woman commits fornication with 
a person of a lower cast; but for adultery with either a man of the 
cast, or of one that is highei', a woman is seldom turned away by 
her husband; and even if she be, she is by no means disgraced, 
but returns to her brother’s house, and may be married again when¬ 
ever she linds a new lover. The men may take several wives, and 
the whole ceremony of marriage consists in giving the girl some 
ornaments. After accepting these, she must live in bis house, nor 
can she leave it without her husband’s consent; but, whenever he 
pleases, he may send her back to her brother. The children always 
follow the mother, and are the heirs to her brothers, and not to 
their father. If a man’s sister be living in the house, she lias the 
entire management of it, and his wives have no authority. The 
IMogayer are permitted to eat animal food, and to drink intoxicating 
liquors. Some few of them can read, and write accompts. Those 
of them who are rich burn, those who are poor bury their dead. 
The spirits of good men go to which, according to the 

Brahmans, is the heaven where Vishnu resides; but the Mogaytr 
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know of no other. After death, bad men are supposed to be takt;n 
by Emma Dharma Raja, the judge of the infernal regions. Some 
of the Mogayers pray to Vishnu, and some to Siva ; but the proper 
deity of the cast is a goddess named Restali Mahastumma, who is 
represented by an image in tlie form of a woman. The priest 
(Pujari) is a Biluar, whose office is hereditary in the males of the 
female line. The women of this family live with laymen, and the 
daughters of these are kept by the priest. This is the only kind of 
priest that these people have. The Brahmans indeed accept Dharma 
(duty) from them ; but they do not attend at any of their ceremo¬ 
nies, to read Manirams. The goddess has other worshippers, Bimtar, 
and oil-makers. She never occasions any trouble to her votaries, 
if they pray and offer sacrifices ; but, if these are neglected, she 
inflicts sickness on the impious persons. Men who have incurred 
her displeasure, and who in consequence have become sick, make 
a vow to suspend themselves by hooks passed through the skin of 
their backs, and thus to be swung round before her temple. This 
expiation is performed at the Jatram, or great annual feast, when 
many bloody sacrifices are offered. Women who suppose that the 
goddess has inflicted on them barrenness, or other great infirmity, 
vow to walk barefooted on red-hot coals before the temple. If 
the goddess hears their prayers, she prevents the coals from burn¬ 
ing their feet. My informants impudently assert, that the ceremony 
is frequently performed. A quantitjr of red-hot coals are spread 
before the temple; and the woman, after having fasted a whole 
day, walks three times slowly wdth bare feet over the fire. The 
Mogaytrs suppose themselves liable to various diseases from the 
influence of evil spirits, called Jacny, Teiteno, which resemble 
tliose called Paisdchi. These are not to be expelled by sacrifices; 
but the Mogayer apply to some Biluaras, and Mussulmans, who 
possess invocations (Mantrams) fit for the purpose. ^ 

The princes of the house of //Lcrihad given great encouragement KanHna 
to the Christians, and had induced 80,000 of them to settle in 
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CliAPTF.n. Tulava. They are all of isTanfraMa descent, and retained the language, 
dress, and manners of the people of that country. The clergy, it 

Jiin. 2e. is true, adopted the dress of the order to which they belonged; but 
they are all natires descended from Kankana families, and were 
purposely educated in a seminary at Goa, where they were instructed 
in the Portuguese and Latin languages, and in the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. In Tulma they had fi? churches, each pro¬ 
vided with a vicar, and the whole under the control of a vicar- 
general, subject to the authority of the archbishop of Goa. Tippoo 
threw the priests into dungeons, forcibly converted to Istamkm the 
laity, and destroyed all the churches. As the Christian religion 
does not prevent the readmission into the church of such delin¬ 
quents, these involuntary Mussulmans have in general reconciled 
themselves with the clergy, who now of course are at liberty, and 
15,000 have already returned to Mangalore and its vicinity; 10,000 
made their escape to Malabar, from whence they are returning 
home as quickly as their poverty will admit. The clergy are now 
busy with their flocks, whose poverty, however, has hitherto pre¬ 
vented them from rebuilding any of their churches. During the 
government of Hydtr, these Christians were possessed of consider¬ 
able estates in land, all of which were confiscated by Tippoo, and 
immediately bestowed on persons of other casts, from whom it 
would be difficult to resume them. These poor people have none 
of the vices usually attributed to the native Portuguese; and 
their superior industry is more readily acknowledged by the neigh¬ 
bouring Hindus, than avowed by themselves. The vicar-general 
was long confined in Jamdl-dbdd. He speaks Latin neither cor¬ 
rectly nor with fluency, and seems very desirous of obtaining what 
])e calls a domineering power over the sect, that his authority may 
be equal to that of the native Gurus ; so as to keep his flock in 
good order, not only by the spiritual means of excommuni¬ 
cation, but also by the temporal expedients of fine and corporal 
punishment. 
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Tlie coins in common currency here are, 

Gold. 

The Iktvi Varaha^ or Pagoda struck by the princes of Ikeri, ex¬ 
changes for - - - * ** Rupees 4 

The Bahadarif Varaha, or Pagoda struck by Hpder - 4 

The Sultany ditto. Pagoda coined by 7tppoo - - 4 

Tlie Krishna Raja ditto, Pagoda coined by the present Mysore 


CHAPTER 

XIV. 

Jan* 22. 
Coin. 


Raja - - - - - - -4 

The Puli Varaha, star Pagoda of Madras - - 3^ 

The Feringy Petta Varaha, or Porto^nom Pagoda - - 3 

The Sultany, Canter'-Raya, or Ikeri Hums or Famtns - f 

The Vir’-Raya Huna, or Panarh coined by the Coorg Raja ~ ^ 


Silver. 

Surati Rupiya, the Rupee coined at Siiraf, worth silver Fanams 54 
Company Rupiya, the Madras Rupee lately introduced, ditto 54 
Bily Huna, tlie same silver Fanam that is current in Malabar. In 
the Bazar it exchanges for 10 Dudus, or Hubs, but in revenue is 
taken for 14. 

Copper. 

Both the Any Dudus, or Tippoo's copper Hubs, and the Bojnbay 
Paisa, coined in England, are current here; and these witli their 
fractions, 4, 4, and 4, are the only small coin in use. Cowries, or 
small shells, are not in circulation. 

In payment for good.s, or debts, every person must receive these 
coins at the above rate of exchange. The money-changers give 
silver for gold at the regulated price; but they take a small Batta, 
or exchange, when they give gold for silver. They give copper for 
silver at the regulated price; but demand 104 silver 

Fanani. 

Merchants accompts are commonly kept in Sultany pagodas, Accompts. 
Voc. IIL E 
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CHAPTEft Rupees, and Anas, or fractions of 16 parts; others are kept in 
Pagodas, a nominal Hima of 10 to the Pagoda, and Ams, or 16 parts 
Jan. 22. Qf these Hunas. 

I shall make my alculations by reducing all sums to Sultan^ 
Pagodas, and taking these at their mint value of a little more 
than 8£. 

Weights. 


"Wd gilts. 


Dry-mea- 

£ure> 


'Thei Seer (Sida) used for weighing ought to equal Bombay 
Rupees, those in common currency having from 178 to 179 grains. 
I weighed a Seer in common use in the market ( Bazar), and found, 
that it contained 4297 grains, which is more than the standard of 
24 Rupees, The Seer is divided into halves, quarters, eighths, and 
sixteenths. 

The Maund (Mana) by which goods are Sold in the market, 
contains 46 Seers, or 28^i^lb. 

The Maund by which the merchants purchase weighs 16 Rupees 
more, or is 28y^ lb. This is the weight by which the Company 
buys and sells. 

Jagory is both bought and sold by a Maund of 40 Seers, or 
24^ lb. 

The Candy (Baru) contains 9.0 Maujids, and varies, accordingly, 
from 571 lb. to 489 t lb. These calculations are founded on the 
weight of the Rupee. If the Seer that I weighed were taken as a 
standard, we must to the above mentioned weights add about one- 
third per cent. 

Grain Measures. 

These differ not only in every village, but also as they are used, 
for retailing grain in the market, for purchasing grain from the 
farmer, or for solving the seed. These differences have, no doubt, 
been introduced in order to confuse the officers of revenue. 

For retailing in tire market here, the Seer (Sida) is formed by 
mixing equal quantities of salt and of the nine most common grains; 
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\ and then, by taking of the mixture 84 Bovibay Rupees weight. CHAFER 
This quantity, when heaped, 611s a Seer measure, and is 73-r^^ 
cubical inches. The Moray, or Mudi, contains 38 Seers, or about 
1 -jJg-bushel. 

The grain measure by which the farmers sell their crops is thus 
formed: 

cubical inches = 1 Hany, 

14 Hanks - - = 1 CuUishigay. 

3 CuUishigays - =1 Mudi or Moray, or I-; VoVo hushel. 

Grain, salt, and sometimes pepper, are sold by measure. Of this 
last a Pucha Sear, or 73^^ cubical inches, is reckoned to weigh 
51^ Bombay Rupees. 

In Tularoa the era of Sdlk&hanam is in use, and at Mangalore this Calendar, 
is reckoned the year 1732; but in the north it is reckoned the year 
17S3, and the people there are certainly the most learned. The 
year of Tularoa is solar. I here give an almanack for the current 
year, according to the Brahmans of Carculla, who agree with those 
above the Ghats concerning the time of the era. 


TulpLVd Moisths* 

JEuropcan Montlis, 

Tulava Months* 

European Months; 

Era ofSMA723 



A. D. 1800, 

Era of Sai. 1723 



J.D. ISOO. 

SusH - - 

1 

13 

March. 

Slight - - 

18 

30 

March. 


2 

14 



19 

31 



3 

15 



20 

1 

April. 


4 

16 



21 

2 



5 ' 

17 



22 

3 



6 

IS 



23 

4 



7 

19 



24 

5 



B 

20 



25 

6 



9 

21 



26 

7 



10 

22 



27 

8 



11 

23 



28 

9 



12 

24 



29 

10 



13 

25 



30 

11 



14 

26 



31 

12 



U 

27 


Puggu - - 

• 1 

13 



16 

2S 



2 

14 



17 

29 



3 

15 
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Jan. 22. 


TuMm Monihs* 

0 

European Months* 

Tukva Mouths 1 ' 

European Monihs, 

Era 



D. 1800. 

Era 1723 


1 

J. Z>. 1800. 

Pllggu - - 

4 

16 

Aprilp 

BaysAa - - 

21 

3 

June. 


5 

17 


22 

4 



6 

18 



23 

5 



7 

19 i 



24 

6 



3 

20 



25 

7 



9 

21 



26 ' 

8 , 



10 

22 



27 

9 



11 

23 



28 

10 



12 

24 



^29 

11 



13 

25 



30 

12 



14 

26 



31 

13 



15 

27 



32 

14 



l€ 

2$ 


Cafkiu ~ - 

1 

15 



17 

29 



2 

16 



IS 

30 



3 

17 



19 

1 

May, 


4 

18 



20 

2 



5 

19 



21 

3 



6 

20 



22 

4 



7 

21 



23 

5 



8 

22 



24 

6 



9 

23 



25 

7 



10 

24 



26 

8 



11 

25 



27 

9 ' 



12 

26 



28 

10 



13 

27 



29 

11 



14 

28 



30 

12 



15 

29 



31 

13 



l6 

30 

July. 

Bffj/sia - - 

1 

14 



17 

1 

2 

15 



18 

2 



3 

16 



19 

3 



4 

IT 


/ 

20 

4 



5 

18 



21 

5 



6 

19 



22 , 

6 



7 

20 



23 

7 



s 

21 



24 

3 



9 

22 



25' 

9 



10 

23 



26 

10 



11 

24 



27 

11 



12 

25 



28 

12 



13 

26 



29 

13 



14 

27 



SO 

14 



15 

28 



31 

15 



16 

29 



32 

l6 



17 

30 


Jti - - - 

1 

17 



18 

31 

June* 


2 

IS 



19 

1 


3 

19 



20 

2 



4 

20 
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Tu/ava Months, 

European Months* 

Era ofS<I/.1723 



Z>. 1800. 

Mi - * - 

5 

21 

July. 


6 

22 



7 

23 



3 

24 



9 

25 



10 

26 

' ' 


11 

27 



12 

26 



13 

29 



14 

30 



15 

31 



16 

1 

August. 


ij 

2 



18 

3 



19 

4 



20 

5 



21 

6 



22 

7 



23 

S 



24 

9 



25 

10 



26 

11 



27 

12 



28 

13 



•29 

14 



30 

15 



31 

16 


Sonaj/ “ - 

1 

17 



2 

18 



3 

ig 



4 

20 

4 


5 

21 



6 

22 



7 

23 



8 

24 



9 

25 



10 

26 



11 

27 



12 

23 



13 

29 



14 

30 



13 

31 



i6 

1 

September* 


17 

2 

i 


18 

3 



jy 

4 



20 

5 



£1 

6 , 



TuAit/a Months^ 

European Months* 

ET3.ofSdU7^S 



J, D, ISQO. 

Sona^ - " 

£2 

7 

September. 

23 

8 



24 

9 



£5 

10 



26 

11 



27 

12 



28 

13 



29 

14 



30 

15 


Caiinaj^ - - 

1 

16 



2 

17 



3 

18 



4 

19 



5 

20 



6 

21 



7 

22 



8 

23 



9 

24 



10 

25 



11 

26 



12 

27 



13 

28 



14 

29 



15 

30 



16 

1 

October. 


17 

2 



IS 

3 



19 

4 



20 

5 



21 

6 



22 

7 



23 

8 



24 

9 



25 

10 


- 

26 

11 



27 

12 



28 

13 



29 

14 



30 

15 


Bmtaelu 

1 

16 



2 

17 



3 

18 



4 

19 



5 

20 


* 

6 

21 



7 

22 



8 

23 



9 

24 1 
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Month 

K. 

Europi^n MontbSi 

Tatavii Months. 

European Months^ 

Eraofmi725 



yi. jD. 1800. 

Em of *8^^41723 



A. D. 1800. 

Buntaela 

JO 

25 

October, 

Jard^^ - - 

29 

12 

December* 


11 

26 , 



30 

13 



12 

27 


Pe^rurda^ 

1 

14 



13 

2S 



2 

15 



14- 

29 1 



3 

l6 



15 

30 



4 

^7 



l6 

31 



5 

18 



17 

1 

November. 


6 

J9 



IS 

2 



7 

20 



19 

3 



B 

21 



20 

4 



9 

22 



21 

5 



10 

23 



22 

6 



11 

24 



23 

7 



12 

25 



24 

8 



13 

26 



25 

9 



14 

27 



26 

10 



15 

28 



27 

11 



16 

29 



28 

12 



17 

30 



29 

13 



IS 

31 


- - : 

1 

14 



19 

1 

January 1801. 


2 

15 



20 

£ 



3 

16 



21 

3 



4* 

17 



22 

4 



5 

IS 



23 

5 



6 

19 



24 

6 



7 

2# 



25 

7 



S 

21 ' 



26 

S 



9 

22 



27 

9 



10 

23 



28 

10 



11 

24 



29 

11 



12 

25 


Fointalu 

1 

12 



13 

26 , 



2 

13 



14 

27 



3 

14 



15 

28 ! 



4 

15 



i6 

29 



5 

16 



17 

30 



6 

17 



IS 

1 

December. 


7 

IS 



19 

2 



S , 

19 



20 

3 



9 

20 



21 

4 



10 

21 



22 

5 


\ 

j 1 

22 



23 

6 



12 

23 



24 

7 



13 

24 



25 

8 



14 

25 



26 

9 



15 

26 



27 

10 



16 

27 

- 


2S 

11 


. . 

17 1 

28 ; 



• t J .'^4 v*. 
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Months, 

Eutopeaa Months, 

TuUva Mouths, 

European Months, 

Era of 1723! 



A.D. 1801. 

Era o^SiLl 72 B 



A.B. ISOU 

Pointafu 

IS 

29 

January. 

Mahi - ^ 

10 

20 

February, 


15 

30 



11 

21 



20 

31 



12 

22 



21 

1 

February. 


13 

23 



22 

2 



14 

24 



23 

3 



13 

25 



24 

4 



16 

26 



25 

5 

* 


17 ' 

27 



26 

6 



18 

28 



27 

7 



19 

1 

Marck, 


2a 

B 



20 

2 



29 

9 



21 

3 



30 

10 



22 

4 


MaM - - 

1 

11 



23 

3 



2 

12 



24 

6 



3 

13 



25 

7 



4 

14 



26 

8 



5 

13 ' 



27 

9 



6 

16 



28 

10 



7 

17 



29 

11 



a 

IB 



30 

12 



9 

19 







The BMhmans of Tuhva, like the Namfmris^ pretend, that the 
country was created expressly for their use by Pa7'asii-rdma, and 
that they are the only persons entitled to be called Baliky, or pro¬ 
prietors of the soil. It would not appear, however, that in Tulam 
this story was ever so successful as it has been in Malayala. The 
Br/ifmans indeed say, that they did not like the country, and were 
always running away to a city named Ahkkaytra, which seems to 
be in Tdmgana. At length a prince, named Myura VarmA, made 
all those here adopt some new customs; after which the PancA- 
Dravida BrAhmmts of Akicha;ytra, and they, could no longer live in 
communion. They allege, that Myuru reinstated them again 

in the whole property of Tulava. 

At present, however, the greater part of the country belongs to 
BuntSf and other Sadras, who style themselves proprietors 
although the Brdhvtans are willing only to give them tlie title of 
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Mulacaras, or tenants. The property, if ever it belonged to tlie 
Brahmans, has been entirely, alienated ; nor is there even a pretence 
set up, of the Brahmans having a power of redemption. 

Tlie Balikies, Mulacaras, or projjrietors, are answerable for the 
land-tax, called here Shista, and by the Mussulmans ShhL The 
estate is always called by the BalUti or proprietor’s name, although 
it is often mortgaged to its full value. 

'Pile rnortgagee is here called Adiwacara, from Adtroa, a nioi t- 
gage. The mortgagee pays the amount of the land-tax to tlie 
landlord (Baliky), who gives it to government. The remainder of 
the profit is retained by the mortgagee for the interest of the 
money that he has advanced, which is in general at the rate of 152^ 
per cent, per annum: in some places, however, it is only \0per cent. 
Land is never mortgaged without a regular writing, wherein is 
mentioned the sum for which the estate is mortgaged. It may be 


resumed, by paying up this sum, whenever the landlord pleases; 
but, if the mortgagee has planted any trees, he must be paid for 
them at a certain fixed rate, which is known to be equal to the ex¬ 
pense that he must have incurred. Many of the landlords retain 
their own estates, and cultivate much of them with their own 
stock; but about an eighth of the country has been mortgaged. 
Some landlords have mortgaged the whole of their estates, and, 
having had no hopes of being able to redeem them, have entirely 
left the country. The estates still, however, go by their names, 


and the tax is paid In their names by the mortgagees- 
Gaynicaras, Both proprietors and mortgagees let part of their lands to te- 
or tenants, or Gaymcaras. In this district, the tenant gives a writing, 

obliging himself to pay a certain rent, but receives no lease in 
return; and, -whenever the land-holder pleases, maybe ejected from 
his farm. In other districts, however, especially that of Barcuru, 
the tenant has a lease in perpetuity, of which he can only be de¬ 
prived by his, or his heirs, failing to pay the stipulated rent. Some 
of this rent is paid in rice, and some iu money. 
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When a tenant undertakes to plant a garden, he obtains a -nTiting 
from the landlord, by which he is ensured of the payment of the 
expenses incurred, should the garden be resumed ; and he pays no 
rent (Gayni) fora number of years sufficient to allow the garden to 
become productive. The amount of the expenses to be paid is 
settled by arbitration. When rice-land has been waste, the tenant 
for two or three years pays nothing, except the tax. This is the 
account given by the landlords. 

The tenants ought, on rice-lands, to have one-half of the pro¬ 
duce ; so, at least, the proprietors say. The proprietors let very 
few of their gardens, this being a profitable kind of farming. 

In this district (TalucJ there are no waste lands; but some fields, 
actually cultivated, were by Major Monro allowed to be considered 
as waste, on account of the clamours made by the natives of their 
poverty. 

Although all the Inams, or charity lands, were ordered by Tippoo 
to be resumed, yet some belonging to temples have been concealed, 
as is acknowleged both by the Talisildar and by the Hindu land¬ 
lords, This has not been disturbed by Major Monro, nor his suc¬ 
cessor Mr. Ravenshaw; and an allowance is made by the govern¬ 
ment to both heathen temples and mosques. The principal Hindu 
temple here receives annually \9>0 Pagodasy and its lands produce 
360 , in all 480 PagodnSy or 193/. 8^. 3rf. The people are very 
anxious for its being restored to its former splendour. Major 
Monro seems to have thought that very moderate expenses should 
he incurred in supporting the religious ceremonies of the natives, 
the allowances that he has made for the temples being in general 
very small. I do not find that this economy has had any bad 
effect; and it is impossible for a European to be more respected 
by HinduSy than Major Monro is by those who were lately under 
his authority. 

In Tulerca the state has no lands; the W'bole is private property. 
All the land-taxis now paid in money; but before the conquest 
VoL. III. F 
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part of it was dematided in rice, and other articles of consumption 
for the troops, at a low rate, which waS fixed by the officers of 
government. The accompts contain solely the tax which each 
proprietor ought to pay. AVhen a man alienates part of his lands, 
he agrees ivitli the purchaser to take a part of the tax, and then the 
revenue of the new proprietor is entered in the public accompts 
under his name. The sum which he is to pay is always mentioned 
in the title deeds; and the government has a right to prevent any 
division, that is not in proportion to the value of the lands alienated; 
otherwise the revenue might suffer greatly. The proprietors allege, 
that the tax amounts to more than the rent, and that they are 
obliged to borrow money, or to give part of the profit from the 
lands cultivated with their own stock, to enable them to satisfy 
the claims of government. Those whom I had assembled to give 
me information, and most of whom were as fat as pigs, gravely told 
me, that they were reduced to live upon Kanji, or rice-soap. From 
what they say, therefore, no estimate can be formed of the share 
of the rent which they pay to government. Every one thinks him¬ 
self bound to conceal the truth, and none more so than the native 
officers of revenue. Every step, indeed, seems to have been taken, 
by a chaos of weights and measures, and by plausible but false 
accompts, to keep the state of the country a profound mystery. 

To judge from appearances, the occupiers of land in Tulava are 
richer than even those of Malabar^ who are, no doubt, in easier 
circumstances than those va.CoimhetOi% or those above the Ghais. 
The universal cry of poverty, however, that prevails in. every part 
of India, and the care, owing to long oppression, with which every 
thing is concealed, render it very difficult to know the real cir¬ 
cumstances of the cultivator. We may safely however conclude, 
from the violent contest for landed property of every kind in Ca~ 
that each occupant has still a considerable interest in the 
soil, besides the reward due to him for cultivating whatever his 
stock enables liim to do. It is indeed sincerely to be wished, 
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that this property may long continue unmolested; as no country can CHAPTER 
thri ve where the absolute property of the soil is vested in the state. 

Cultivators who are rich keep from twenty to twenty-five ploughs, 22 .^^ 
but at least one half of the actual farmers have only one. Those stock, 
who keep two, three, and four ploughs, are common. Near the sea 
there are many plantations, and some cultivators take care of these 
only; but, in general, each cultivator has some rice-ground, and 
some gardens. ^Iruthe interior parts of the country very few have 
gardens. A farmer with four ploughs requires constantly six men, 
four women, and eight oxen. To transplant his rice, he must also 
hire women; ten are required to plant in two days a Moray land. 

The wages of these ten for two days is said to amount to 40 Ha¬ 
rness or almost the value of the seed; which seems to be exaggerated. 

A farm, thus stocked, ought to contain 8 Morays sowing. Some 
people cultivate 10 Morays^ but they do it imperfectly. The land, 
either for rice or pulse, it must be observed, is cultivatetl twice a 
year. I made many measurements to endeavour to satisfy myself 
with respect to the extent of what is called a Moray, or Mitdi 
sowing; but, owing to some artifices of the natives, the results dif¬ 
fered so essentially, that I can place no reliance on my own mea¬ 
surements, and am inclined to think the extent very indefinite. 

The average Moray, according to Mr. Ravenshaw’s answer to my 
queries, is ly K -o acre. At this rate, the eight Morays cultivated 
by four ploughs would amount to little more than 9 acres, which is 
absurd. The least that can be allowed for a plough is, I am per¬ 
suaded, six or seven acres. 

The cultivation is chiefly carried on by CuUalu, or hired servants; Price of 3a- 
but there are also some Muladalu, bought men, or .slaves. A hired 
man gets daily 2 Hanics of dean rice, or annually 2 If bushels, toge- hired ser- 
ther with l-Jlupee’s worth of cloth, a Pagoda in cash, and a house. 

A hired woman gets Rupee for cloth, and f of the man’s allow¬ 
ance of grain. In planting season, the women hired by the day get 
two Hanies of rice, or 128f cubical inches. These wages are very 
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may enable the hired servants to keep a family in the 
greatest abundance. It is evident from hence, that the stock re¬ 
quired to cultivate eight ^lorays of land was excessively exagge¬ 
rated by the proprietors. The wages, in grain alone, w'ould amount 
to 156^ Morays of rice for S Morays sowing; so that, to pay even 
them, would require at least 40 seeds. We may safely allow six 
Movuys for each plough fully wrought; but the number of ploughs 
in the whole district amount to rather less than one to 3 Morays of 
rice ground in actual cultivation, according to tlie revenue ac- 
compts; owing, probably, to a want of cattle and other stock. At 
the end of the year, the hired servant may change his service, if 
lie be free from debt; but that is seldom the case. When he gets 
deeply involved, his master may sell his sisters’ children to dis¬ 
charge the amount, and his services may he transferred to any 
other man wlio chooses to take him and pay his debts to his master. 
In fact, he diifers little from a slave, only his allowance is larger, 
but then the master is not obliged to provide for him in sickness 
nor in old age. 

A male slave is allowed daily Hany of rice, or three-fourths 
of the allowance for a hired servant; a woman receives one i?any. 
The man gets Rupee’s worth, of cloth, and ^ Rupees in cash; the 
woman is allowed only the cloth. They receive also a trifling allow¬ 
ance of oil, salt, and other seasonings. A small allowance is given 
to children and old people. When a slave wishes to marry, he re¬ 
ceives 5 pagodas (2 guineas) to defray the expense. The Avife 
Avorks with the luisband’s master. On the husband’s death, if the 
wife Avas a slave, all the children belong to her mother’s master; 
hut, if she Avas formerly free, she and all her children belong to 
lier husband's master. A good slave sells for 10 Pagodas, or about 
4 guineas. If he has a Avife Avho Avas formerly free, and two or 
three children, the value is doubled. The slave may be hired out; 
end the renter both exacts his labour, and finds hini in subsistence,. 
Slaves are also mortgaged ; but the. TOortgager is not obliged . to 
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supply the place of a slave that dies; and in case of accidents, the CHAPTER 
debt becomes extinguished; which is an excellent regulation. Free 
men of low cast, if they are in debt or trouble, sometimes sell tlieir Jan. 22. 
sister’s children, who are their heirs. They have no authority over 
their own children, who belong to their maternal unclev 

In this country the hill ground is never cultivated, except for 
gardens; the whole may therefore be divided into rice-land and 
garden ground. 

The rice land is of three kinds; Majtlu, and Ry/w Rice-iisiH of 

ground is that in the lower part of vallies which are watered by 
small streams, from whence canals are dug to convey the water to 
the fields, which by this irrigation are able to give annually two 
crops. The Majdu, land is higher than the and is provided 

with small reservoirs, which ensure one crop, even when the rains 
last only two or three months. From some of these reservoirs, 
the water is let out by a sluice. It is raised from others by means 
of the Yatam, or by a basket suspended between ropes. The 'B&tta 
laud is the highest part of the rice ground, and is provided with 
neither streams nor reservoir ; so that the crop depends entirely 
on the rain. lu some places there is another kind of rice ground 
called Fotla. During the rainy season, it is so inundated, that it 
cannot then be cultivated; and, as the water dries, the rice is 
transplanted. 

On the land there are three crops in the year, 1st. Ycnalu, Ui/iu ricc- 

2 d. Sugki, and 3d Colaky. This last is only produced by a few 
spots particularly favoured with water. The accompanying table aunually. 
will explain several particulars relative to the cultivation of rice. 
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XI v. ______ 


Kind* 

Quility* 

Soil. 

Crop for 

which it 
h used* 

■5 - 

.h ct. 

'SI 

-5*3 

c 

Manner oE 
cuhtvaLioQ* 

t 

^■3 
° ^ 

I! 

a 

i ^ 1 

45 s 

p a ' 

0 

.S ^ 

H 

^ c 3 

tXOQ 

Ayki 



White and small ^ 

Byla 

Yenalu 

5 

transplanted 

20 

35 

Ditto " 

- 


Ditto - - - 

ditto . 

Colaky 

3 

sprouted seed 

5 

61 

Ditto - 

- 


Ditto - - * 

Majdii 

Yenulu 

5 

ditto 

12 

15 

Jirigay Salg 

- 


Very small - - 

Bylu 

ditto 

5 

transplanted 

15 

18i 

Amutty ~ 

- 

- 

Large and black - 

ditto 

ditto 

5 

sprouted seed 

20 

25 

Ca^i Ayki 

- 

- 

Ditto - - - 

ditto 

ditte 

5 

ditto 

15 

ISj: 

Ditto 

- 

<- 

Ditto - - - 

ditto 

Coltdey 

3 

ditto 

5 


Attkardya 

- 

- 

Red and low priced 

ditto 

Sughi 

32 

ditto 

10 

laf 

Kiny Vettu 

- 

- 

• - 


Ymelu 

3 

ditto 

10 

]2| 

Ditto - 


<- 

- » ^ - 


ditto 

3 

ditto 

s 

10 

Sampa Saly 

- 

- 

_ 

Mqyeh 

ditto 

3f 

ditto 

10 

12| 

Soma Saly 

- 

• 


ditto 

ditto 

3i 

ditto 

10 

12| 

Ditto - 


- 

* mt - — 


ditto 

3| 

ditto 

B 

10 

Tungala - 

- 

- 

* « 

ditto 

ditto 

3 

ditto 

B 

10 

AUigm'y “ 



- - • ' 

Fotla 

- 

5 

transplanted 

10 

I2| 


Tmalu crop The kinds of rice that are transplanted for the Yenahi crop on Bylu 
iransplanied. cultivated as follows. Between the 14tli of May and the 

l4th of June, water the gronnd intended for raising the seedlings 
for two days, and then plough it twice; all the water, except two 
inches in depth, being let off at each ploughing. The two plough- 
in gs must be repeated every other day, until the eighth time. The 
field, before the last ploughing, is manured with ashes, and with 
dung, in which, while in the cow-house, the leaves of every kind 
' of bush and tree have been mixed. The mud is then smoothed 
with ^iQ^IutuPaUaify or plank drawn by oxen (Plate XXII. Fig. 58.). 
The seed, prepared by causing it to sprout, is then sown very thick, 
the water being three inches deep. Next day the water is let off. 
On the fifth day, when the shoots come up, they get as much water 
as covers the half next the ground j and every day, as the plants 
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grow, the quantity of water is increased. On the ninth day tlie chapter 
water is let entirely off, and is not given again until the eleventh 
day. If worms affect the plants, about the end of the third week Jan. 22 . 
the water is again let off for three days, and some ashes are sprinkled 
over the field to kill these destructive animals. The seedlings must 
be transplanted between the 30th and 3.5th days. 

On the day that the seed is sown, the ground for receiving the 
seedlings when transplanted begins to he ploughed, and in the 
course of the month gets four double ploughings. The plough in 
use here (Plate XXIT. Fig, 60.) is neater than usual in India, but 
is an implement equally wretched. lu the intervals between the 
ploughings, the field is kept inundated. At the time of ploughing, 
two or three inches only of water are allowed to remain. After 
every ploughing, the soil is smoothed witli the plank drawn by 
oxen. Between the 4th and 15th of July all the water except one 
inch is let off, and the seedlings are transplanted. On the third day 
the field is drained; and for two days it is allowed to dry. On the 
sixth it receives 2 inches of water, and then is continued inundated 
until the crop ripens. Between the 5th and l6th of August the 
weeds are removed by the hand. In October, or at the beginning 
of November, the straw is cut with the grain, and, till it be dry, is 
allowed to lie on the ground. In Figure 61, the sickle is delineated. 

The rice is thrashed by beating haudfulls of the straw against a 
grating of Bamboos^ which is placed sloping from a stone to the 
ground: the grain falls through the grating. This operation is 
performed in the square surrounded by the farm-houses; for here, 
as well as in most parts of India, there are 110 barns. The rough 
rice is dried in the sun, and much attention Is paid to this opera¬ 
tion with what is intended for seed. The straw is spread out to the 
sun as much as possible; but, owing to the rain, is seldom got in 
well. The seed is kept in Morays^ or straw bags, which are hung 
up in the smoke of the kitchen. The rice intended for consump¬ 
tion is put up in heaps, placed on straw, and covered with thatch. 
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CHAPTEIl Tlie husks are beaten off in the course of two or three months, and 
iminetliately sold. Tlie rougfh rice is put into large pots, over- 

Jan. 22. night, with so much water as will cover it. In the mornino- it is 

boiled until the liiisks begin to open. It is then dried in the sun, 
and beaten iri a small hole in the ground, or in a stone \fith a long 
pestle, the end of which is covered with iron. For the useof 
Ka?is, a little is beaten without having been boiled • but it does not 
preserve long. 

Tcnalii crop The I'ices that are cultivated as sprouted seed for the Yenalu crop 
on litflu land are thus managed. The plougliings and manure are 
conducted exactly in the same manner as in the field on which the 
seedlings are raised ; but, in order to gain time, they are made 
fifteen days later. The seed is prepared by putting the Moray, or 
straw bag, in which it has been kept, into water from the evening 
until next day at noon. The bag is then removed into the housci 
and in the morning of the fourth day is opened, the seed is sprinkled 
with dung and water, and immediately sown. After having been 
sown, it is managed like the seedlingsf but the weeds are removed 
about the 26th of July. The quantity of seed required on the 
same ground for the sprouted seed cultivation, is to that required 
for transplantation, as two to three. 

Sugki crop. In the Sughi crop on Bylu laiid the rice is mostly cultivated as 
sprouted seed. It is inferior in quality to the rice of tlie Yenalu 
crop, and is chiefly reserved for home consumption. Being reaped 
in the hot and dry season, the straw, though short, is well dried, and 
is a valuable supply of fodder. The sprouted seed for this crop is 
thus cultivated. Between the l6th of October and the 14th of No¬ 
vember, immectiately after the Yenalu crop has been reaped, the 
ploughings commence; and are carried on exactly as before de¬ 
scribed ; only in place of one man's standing on the plank drawn by 
oxen, the ground being now harder, three or four men must stand 
on this instrument; a most barbarous and expensive manner of* 
adding weight; but in India it is seldom that an attempt is made 
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to accomplish any thing hy machinery, that can he performed by CHAFER 
human labour. The quantity of manure required for this crop is 
larger Uian that which is given to the first. If this crop be trans- 
planted, it only produces six seeds. 

The seed of the rices that are cultivated for the Colaky crop is cdaky crop 
sown sprouted. Between the 12th of January and the 10th ofFe- 
bruary, immediately after having cut the Sughi crop, the ploughing 
for the Colaky commences, and the field is managed exactly as in 
the Sughi crop. In most places the water must be raised by the 
Yataniy called here the Pmiay^ or by the instrument called Cai- 
dumbay (Plate XXV. Fig. 62 ), which makes the cultivation very 
expensive. The Cai-dumbay cannot raise water more than three t 

feet, and is a means of irrigation very inferior to the basket sus¬ 
pended by ropes and wrought by two men. This crop requires a 
great deal of manure, otherwise it injures the following crop called 
Yenalu. 

In place of this third crop of rice, where the quantity of water Cohky crop 
is too small, a crop of Urudu (Phaseolus minimoo Roxb: MSS.), Pa- 
dingi (Phaseolus Mungo)^ ovCudu (Dollchos hiflorus)^ is taken from 
the Bylu land. In some villages, but not in this immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, a crop of Enama (Sesamum) is taken. For the three 
leguminous plants the ground in five days gets five double plough- 
ings, and after each is smoothed with the plank drawn by oxen. 

It is then manured with dung and ashes, and the seed is sown broad¬ 
cast, and covered by the plough; after which the soil is again 
smoothed with the plank drawn hy oxen. Then, if the field be not 
sufficiently moist, it must be divided into small plots surrounded 
■by little banks, and once in fifteen days it must receive water. The 
quantity of the seed required for these pulses, is one-fourth of that 
required for rice in the sprouted seed cultivation, or about five- 
sixteenths of a bushel an acre. The produce is about S seeds, or 
Si bushels an acre. 
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In order to prevent the torrents of water, which in the rainy 
season run down from the hills, from injuring the B^lu land, a. 
strong mound is formed round the bottom of tlie hills; and a 
channel above this mound conveys all the superfluous water into 
the sea, or into rivers. Coco-nut trees are frequently planted under 
the bank, or mound, in order to give it strength. 

All the rices cultivated on the second sort of rice land, called 
Majeiu, are sown sprouted; only, any seedlings, that may happen 
to remain after planting the Bylut fields are put into the 
The cultivation on this is exactly the same, and at the same season, 
as the Yemlu^ or first crop on Bylu land. The water, in case of a 
deficiency of rain, is supplied from small tanks, which reserve a 
supply for foiArteen or fifteen days after the rains are over. The 
seed required for this kind of land is said to he one third more, than 
that required for the same extent of Bylu; but, on actual measure¬ 
ment, I found that a Moray of seed required considerably more ' 
Majeiu than it did of Bylu. On a small portion of Majeiu land, a 
second crop of Cudu (Dolichos is taken. It is sown be¬ 

tween the l6th of October and the 13th of November, and its 
produce is nearly the same as when cultivated on Bylu laud. 

The third sort of rice land, called Bella, is the same with the 
lower Parnw, or hill-land of Malayala, which is there chiefly used 
for gardens. The rice cultivated on this is always sown sprouted, 
exactly in the same manner as the Yemlu, or first crop; only it 
requires two more plougliings, and a greater quantity of manure. 
The seed ought to be 1^ of that which is required for the same 
extent of Bylu; hut this also, I found, was not confirmed by actual 
measurement. This rice is kept for home consumption; for that of 
the Yenaluj or first crop from Bylu, or the lowest land, is the kind 
commonly exported. 

It is upon this kind of ground that sugar-cane is cultivated; but 
very small quantities only are raised, and that entirely by the native 
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Christians. Their method is as follows. Between the 14th of De- 
cember and the 11th of January the ground, for four successive 
days, has a double ploughing, and, after each, is smoothed with the 
plank drawn by oxen. Then, with a hoe, called Haray (Plate XXL 
Fig. 56), parallel channels are formed, at the distance of eveiy S 
or 10 cubits. At right angles to these, and contiguous to each 
other, are formed trenches three quarters of a cubit deep, half a 
cubit wide at the bottom, and one cubit and a half at the top. The 
field is then manured with dung and straw; which, after they have 
been spread on the field, are burned; so that, in fact,.the manure 
is ashes. The canes for seed are then cut into pieces, from half to 
three quarters of a cubit long; and these are soaked in water a 
whole day and a night. On the day after the manure has been 
burned on the field, the soil in the bottom of the trenches is 
loosened with the hoe, and mixed with the ashes; and with these 
united the joints of the cane are slightly covered. They are placed 
horizontally, two and two, in lines parallel to the trenches; and 
the ends of one pair, touch the ends of the two adjacent pairs. The 
field is then watered, the channels being filled from a tank, or well, 
by means of the machine called Yatam. Except when there is 
rain, it must be watered every fourth day, speaking as a medical 
man; that is to say, if it be watered on the 1st day of a month, it 
will be watered again on the 4th, 7th, 10th, and so forth. A com¬ 
post having been formed of rich mould, dung, and dry grass, it is 
burned; and on the 15th day from planting the ashes are spread 
over the field. At the end of the month, the weeds are removed 
by the hand, and with a small instrument named SuUngy. At the 
same time, the young canes are again manured with the burnt com¬ 
post, At the end of , the second mouth, if the cane has a sickly 
colour, it is again manured. The rains commence about that time, 
and then the earth from the intermediate ridges is gathered up 
round the young canes; which thus, in place of being in trenches, 
stand on the top of ridges. The field must then be well fenced. 
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CHAPTER The dried leaves must be removed by the hand, which is all the 
farther trouble required, no watering being necessary after the 
Jan. ■22. rainy season is over. Jackalls eat the cane, and must be carefully 
watched. Tlie cane is fit for cutting in 11 or 12 months. There 
are two kinds; tht Bily, and Cari Cabhu; or white, and black 
canes. The former is the Restali, and the latter the Putia Putty 
of the country above the Ghats. The same ground will not pro¬ 
duce sugar-cane every year; between every two crops of cane 
there must be two crops of rice. A piece of land tliat sows one 
Moray of rice, will produce 4000 canes, which are about six feet 
long, and sell to the boilers at from half to one Rapes a hun¬ 

dred. The Moray sowing of JSc?/a land is here about 30,000 square 
feet ; so that, according to the price of sugar cane, the acre pro¬ 
duces from about 58 to 29 Rupees, or from about Si to 

2/.' 18j. 64. The land-tax is the same as when the field is cultivated 
for rice. The want of firewood is the greatest obstacle to this cul¬ 
tivation; the trash, or expressed stems, is not sufficient to boil the 
Juice into Jagory, while that operation is performed in earthen pots 
placed over an open fire. If all the land in Codt(il Talac (district) 
that is fit for the purpose, were employed to raise sugar-cane, it 
would yearly produce HlOO Pagodas worth of caue; that is to say, 
there are about 1125 sowing of land, that once in three years 

might be cultivated. The quantity in the neighbouring district 
on the south side of the river is much greater. The Jagary made 
here is hard, but black, and of a batl quality. It sells at 3 Maunds 
for the Pagoda, or at 12x a hundred-weight. 

Kitchen- Between the rows of sugar-cane are raised some cncurbitaccous 
stufis. plants, and some kitchen stuffs, that soon come to maiiirity. 

On Betta, or the highest of rice-land, where the water may be 
had by digging to a little depth, some people, chiefly Christians, 
Cultivate capsicum, and Banguns (Solanum Melongena), as a second 
crop after rice. In good soils, these require to be ivatered once ia 
three days; in bad soils, they must be allowed water every other day. 
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The kind of land called Potla, or Mojaru^ is situated in deep CHAPTER 
places near the banks of rivers; and is so much overflowed in the 
rainy season, that, until the violence of tliis is over, it cannot be Jan. 22 , 
cultivated. Even in the dry season, it would in general be overflowed 
by the tide at high water; so that it is necessary to make banks to 
'exclude the sea. The rice which it produces is always transplanted. 

Between the 17th of August and the 15th of September the seed is 
so'ivn, and is managed in the same manner as the transplanted rice 
on Bylu land ; only the season is different. The same quantity of 
seed is required for the same extent of Bylu ground; that is, one-half 
more than would be required for sowing broad-cast. This is a very 
precarious crop, being subject to be totally ruined by either too 
little or too much rain. 

Poor land of every denomination requires more seed than richer 
land of the same kind. 

The leaves of every kind of tree and bush, except such as are Manare; 
prickly, are used for manure. The cattle are kept in the house all 
night, and their duug is collected for the same use. It is kept in 
pits, and every day’s collection is covered with leaves; the whole 
dunghill thus forming alternate strata of dung and leaves, which 
soon rot. The ashes and sweepings of the family are kept in a 
separate pit. The soil of towns is never used as manure. 

In Talma the coco-nut and Betel-nut are the only productions of Palm gar- 
the gardens that are taxed. The gardens are formed on hilly ground 
which has a red soil; but, as the trees require to be watered, such 
places only are considered fit for the purpose, as afford water by 
digging wells to no great depth, or as can be watered by forming 
reservoirs. Tlie water of the w'ells is raised by the machine called 
Yatam; but the gardens thus supplied, although requiring a great 
deal of trouble, are equally valuable with tho.se watered from tanks; 
for as these sometimes fail in the hot season, the crop for that year 
is lost, although the trees do not perish. CuJtivation 

Here the Areca or Betel-nut palm forms separate plantations, 
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which are surrounded by some rows of the coco-nut tree, and is 
not scattered about the gardens, as in Malabar. The following is 
the manner of making one of tliese plantations, as described by the 
proprietors. Between the 17th of December, and the 13th of Fe¬ 
bruary, the seed must be collected from trees that are at least fifty 
years old. Having been kept four days in the house, it is tied up 
in a Moray y or straw-bag,, and is immersed for 25 days in the water 
of a well. In the mean time a small plot of rice ground is repeatedly 
ploughed until it be reduced to a fine mud, and is well manured 
with dung and ashes. In this mud the nuts are placed close to one 
another, with their eyes uppermost, and one half of them above the 
earth. Then the plot is covered with straw, and is watered once a 
day for a month. A piece of dry ground is then dug up with the 
hoe, and manured with dung and ashes. Into this the nuts, which 
have now sprouted, are transplanted at half a cubit’s distance from 
each other. The nuts only are covered, and the sprouts arc left pro¬ 
jecting, For two months, if the soil be moist, it must be watered 
once in four days; if it be dry, once in three days is sufficient. 
Another piece of ground is in the mean time prepared; and at the 
end of the two months the young seedlings are removed thither,, 
and placed at the distance of one cubit from each other. In this 
nursery they remain eight months; and once in four days, when 
there is no rain, they are watered. In the mean while the garden 
is prepared by inclosing it with a dry hedge of prickly bushes. 
Within the hedge a row of coco-nut palms is planted, each being 
24 cubits from the other. Within these, at 10 cubits distance from 
each other, are formed pits, two cubits in diameter, and two cubits 
deep. In the bottom of each of these is put a young Areca; all its 
roots are covered with fine mould, and it is manured with a little 
dung. This is between the igtli of October and the Ibth of No¬ 
vember, at the close of the rainy season. Every fourth day the pits 
must be watered, while the sun is excluded by branches and leaves. 
At the end of six months some dung must be given, and the weeds 
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removed by the hand. Whenever there is no rain the waterings CHAFER 
are to be continued; and twice a year the trees must be manured, 
and the weeds ought to be removed from near their roots. In two 
years.the pits are filled up with the manure. At the end ot five 
years another set of pits is made, one between every two of the old 
ones; and in these is placed another set of young plants, and ma¬ 
naged as the first set. At tins second planting some plantain trees 
(Musas) are setjn the garden, but not above forty for the hundred 
Arecas. Near the hedge, in a line with the coco-nut palms, are also 
put some Ja6fz (Artocarpus integr^olia) and Mango (Mangiferu in- 
dica) trees. AVlien ten years old, the Areca begins to produce fruit; 
but until the fifteenth year does not arrive at perfection. Eor 
thirty-five years it continues in full bearing. From its 50tli year 
until its death, which happens in from its 70th to its 100th year, 
the quantity of fruit gradually diminishes, but its quality rather 
improves. The trees in full fruit produce annually three bunches, 
which ripen iu succession between the 19th of October and the 
Idth of December. Each bunch contains from 30 to 100 nuts; so 
that, according to the natives, QOO nuts may be taken as the average 
produce of an Areca when it is in vigour. When the Mango and 
Jack trees have grown up, the pepper vi^es are usually put round 
them. Some people plant them also against the Areca, but they 
diminish its produce. Yams (Dioscoreas) are planted near the hedge. 

Tlie Betel-nut is collected by a set of people cdWtA Decadigas, Manner of' 
who are sometimes kept as servants, and sometimes hired for the collecting 

Y ^ preserve 

crop season, at I::|- silver jpffnrtw a day {^5\d,'), part of which is paid ingtheBeft/- 
in rice. A Devadtga in the forenoon cuts 25 bunches, and in the 
afternoon assists the family to prepare the nuts. If the season pro¬ 
mise to be favourable, that is to say, not too rainy, when the Jiuts 
are three quarters ripe, they are cut iox IVard-Adihy, or dry-betel. 
Immediately after they are cut, the husk is separated, and the 
nuts are then put into a pot, with as much water as will cover them, 
and boiled until the eyes (CorcuUa) fallout. They are then cut 
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Jan. 22, 


Expense of 
cullivatioii* 


Black pepper* 


into eight pieces, and dried in the sun four days, being removed 
into the house at night, or on the appearance of rain. It is of great 
advantage to the Betel to be dried on a gray granite rock (BUy 
Cullu); but where that cannot be procured, it is dried on apiece 
of ground that is purposely made hard and smooth. For this opera¬ 
tion, the De^adiga requires the assistance of four people, generally 
the women of the house; and they prepare daily 12 Seers measure 
of JFan'-Adiky (ItV^ peck). When the weather threatens to be 
rainy, the nuts are allowed to ripen on the tree for Nir’-Adiky, or 
‘wet-betel, which is thus prepared. The nuts, with the husk on, just 
as they are taken from the bunch, are put into large jars full of 
water, and the mouths of these are closely shut. In this state they 
cannot be preserved longer than four or five months, and are there¬ 
fore taken for immediate consumption. A quantity adequate to 
supply the demand is daily taken out of the jar, and skinned as 
wanted. The knives used in preparing Betel-nut are delineated ia 
Plate XXII. Fig. 63, 64. 

A garden of 300 Arecm, which is one of a middling size, if it be 
watered by a well, requires the labour of six people, but of three 
only if it be watered by a tank. In the rainy season, however, 
while the cultivation of is chiefly carried on, the three men 
M'ho are employed to raise the water have nothing to do in the 
garden, and are employed on the rice ground ; even the three other 
men may be a few hours daily employed at any other kind of work. 
In fact, I suspect that the men, who spoke of six servants and four 
ploughs being requisite to cultivate 8 Morays of rice-land, ought 
to have added to the account an Areca garden of 300 trees. These 
men get 1-^ Pagoda a year in money, 2 Rupees worth of cloth, and 
eat three times a day in their master’s house. 

The pepper is managed as follows. Between the 24th of May 
and the 22d of June, the ground near the tree upon which it is to 
be trained is dug with a hoe. Then two, three, or four cuttings ot 
tlie pepper vine, each a cubit long, are put in the ground, one end 
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them being allowed to project. They are then covered with grass. 
This is done when the rainy season commences. A month afterwards 
they get a little dung. As the vines shoot, they are tied to the tree. 
When the dry season commences, they must be watered every se¬ 
cond day, until a year old, after which they require water once in 
four days. Twice a year also they must get rrfanure of dung and 
leaves; and long grass, or bushes, must be prevented from growing 
near their roots; but there is no occasion to dig or plough the 
whole ground. They begin to bear in the fifth year; but are not 
in full crop .until the eighth. If the worms attack the vine, they 
die in twelve or fifteen years; but otherwise they live twenty-five, 
and all the while produce good crops. When any vine dies, a new 
one is planted in its stead. Here they are trained upon the Pongary 
or Hongary (Prythrina), the Nurlga (Moringa), Jack (Artocarpiis)t 
Mango (Mangy'era)j Areca^ coco-nut, and tamarind. The first is, 
however, most commonly employed, and in this country lives fifty 
years. It is not customary here to prune the trees upon which the 
pepper is trained. Each tree, according to the number of vines 
that it can support, produces from two to four Pucka Seers measure, 
or from parts to l, ^oVo*6 of ^ Winchester gallon, which will 

weigh from 2,-j-Wo When one or two berries begin 

to appear red, the whole are collected by pinching olF the amenta. 
A man, in one day, can take the fruit from three trees, that is to 
say, can cure about 12 pounds of pepper. It is kept all night in the 
house. Next day the berries are rubbed off with the hands, and 
picked clean. They are then dried three days on mats, or on a 
piece of smooth hard ground, and every night are taken into the 
house. The pepper is then fit for sale, and the common price is 
one Vir'-Raya Fanam for the Seer, which is at the rate of Ru¬ 
pees 2 i Candy of56'Olb. the weight here in use; or at the rate of 
120 Rupees nearly for the Candy of 6401b. which the cultivators in 
Malabar employ. The export price is on an average 156 Rupees 
VoL. III. H 
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for the small Candy; but m this the merchants profit and the customs 
are included. 

The crop season is between the 15th of January and the 13th qf 
February. Some people take advances; but the practice does not 
seem to be so prevalent as in Malabar^ and the terms are somewhat 
more reasonable, although abundantly severe on the imprudent 
cultivator. If the advance be made six months before the time of 
delivery, the borrower gets three fourths of the value of tlie pepper; 
so that the lender has a profit of one Rupee for every three advanced, 
GY pei'cent. If, however, there is a delivery short of the sti¬ 
pulated quantity, the merchant gets back only a proportional 
part of the advance, with interest at the rate of three fourths of a 
Rupee for the Pagoda per annum, tliat is to say, 18|: per cent. 

Although I examined both the cultivators and extractors ofpalra 
wine concerning the plantations of coco-nut trees, the account that 
I can give of them is not at all satisfactory ; what tliey said being 
in some places evidently false, and in others contradictory. 

The cultivators say, tliat the seed must be allowed one whole 
year on the tree to ripen, and must be the produce of a palm above 
fifty years old. After being, plucked, it is kept four months In a 
place which is sheltered from the sun and rain. Then it is put 
in a well, and kept a mouth under water. A small plot of dry ground 
is then dug, and manured Avith dung and ashes. In this the coco¬ 
nuts are placed, at one cubit’s distance from each other, and buried 
80 as just to be covered above the eyes, which are placed uppermost. 
The plot must be near a tank or rivulet, from which with a wooden 
scoop, (Plate XXV. Fig- bS.), the water is thrown into it 

every other day when there is no rain. It there be rain, pains must 
be taken to prevent too much Ironi lodging on the plot, Uhese ope¬ 
rations may be performed at any season; so that the young plants, 
after remaining in the plot from 12 to 15 months, may be fit for 
transplanting between the 22d of July and the 20lh of August, In 
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this month square pits two cubits in width, two cubits deep, and at CHAl^EIl 
Si cubits distance, are dug; and in the bottom of each is placed a 
coco-nut with its young shoot, vrhich then is about three feet high. Jan. 
Round it are placed a Seer of salt, some ashes, and as much fine 
mould as will rise four inches above the nut and roots. The young 
plant must be watered every other day, until the second leaves 
expand, which will be in about six weeks. In dry weather they 
must, for at least five years, be watered once in four days. In low 
grounds near the sea or inlets, the trees after this age require no 
watering: but on high ground, during the dry season, they must 
be watered-as long as they live. In both situations the trees must 
be manured twice a year with ashes, duug, and leaves ; and, if at a 
distance from the sea-water, they must at the same time get a little 
salt. When the first set are from five to ten years old, another set 
is planted in the spaces between them. They arrive at full perfec¬ 
tion in twelve years, and continue in vigour until sixty. Those 
in plantations near the sea die at this age. These requiie no 
trouble; but after five years of age to be manured once in six 
months; and here no plantation is hoed or ploughed. Every second 
year, in the rainy season, between the 24th of May and the Ifith of 
November, those trees which grow in low places near the sea are let 
for six months to the people who extract the juice. During this 
time, owing to the quantity of rain, the nuts in such situations do 
not ripen. In the year in which juice is extracted, the tree gives 
four bunches of nuts; in the intermediate year it gives six bunches. 
According to the farmers, a garden on high ground, that contains 
500 trees, if watered by a tank, requires twenty men to work it; if 
watered by a well, it requires thirty men in the rainy, and forty in 
the dry season. This, however, must be an excessive exaggeiation. 

In the dry season these trees may once in three years be let for 
extracting juice; but the practice is not common. Each tree, while 
in vigour, ought annually to pro<Uice fifty nuts. Those on the low 
ground produce more, but on the higli-laud they live much longei. 
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They there continue in full vigour until sixty years old, and for 
about ninety more gradually decaj^. 

The men who extract the juice in general hire the trees when 
these are fit for their purpose. 'I’he rate that they give seems very 
low, being only one fourth of a Rupee for three trees near the 
salt-water, and one fourth of a Rupee for four or five trees growing on 
hill-land; and there must be some mistake, as both to the north and 
south the rate for each tree is half a Rupee. It is true, that here 
the trees are never exhausted, and, even in the year in which juice 
is taken, produce a crop of nuts. According to the Biluaras the 
trees near the sea can at all times yield juice, those growing on 
hills produce it only in the rainy season; which is directly contrary 
to the assertion of the cultivators. The juice is partly sold, for 
drink, while fermenting; partly distilled into a liquor called Gim~ 
gasir ; and partly boiled mto Jagoi'p. 

The people who follow the business of extracting juice from palm 
trees, in their native language oiTulma, are called Biluaras; but 
in that of Karnata, which the people of rank here commonly use, 
they are called HaUpeca Davaru. Their proper business is to extract 
juice from palm trees, to boil it down to Jagoj^, or to distil it into 
spirituous liquor; but many of them also cultivate the ground, a 
few as masters, but many more as Culialu, or hired servants. Some" 
of this cast have now settled above the Ghats. These w'ill marry 
the daughters of the people remaining in Tulava; but those here 
will not marry a girl from Karn&ta, because the property there goes 
to a man’s children, but here it goes to the children of his sisters; 
and, if he married a girl from KarttMa, her brothers M’ould not 
receive the children. The Biluaras pretend to be Sudras, but ac¬ 
knowledge their inferiority to the Bunts. The business of the cast 
is settled by a person called Guricara, who is appointed for the pur¬ 
pose by the government, and who, with the assistance of a council 
of elders, has the power of excommunication, and of inflicting cor¬ 
poral punishment. None of this cast can read. They are permitted 
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to eat animal food, but ought not to drink into^acatiug liquor. CHAPTER 
The men are allowed a plurality of women, who live in their houses; 
but on the husband’s death the widows, with tlieir children, return Jan.22. 
to their brother’s houses, and the eldest son of the eldest sister of 
the deceased person becomes master of his house and property. If 
a man fall into poverty, his children go to their uncle’s house, be¬ 
fore their father’s death. Girls continue to be marriageable after 
the age of puberty; and a uddow, or divorced woman, may marry 
again* A man may tm'n away his wife when he pleases; but a 
woman cannot leave her husband without his consent. This how¬ 
ever, by committing adultery with any person of the cast, she can 
in general procure; for few husbands retain their wives when un¬ 
faithful ; and she is not disgraced, but may get another husband, 
or at any rate she can live with her brother. Those who are in easy 
circumstances bum their dead ; those who die poor are buried. The 
spirits of good men are supposed to go to a heaven called Sorgum^ 
those of bad men are sent to a place of punishment called Nuraka. 

They seem to have no idea of transmigration. A few of them wor¬ 
ship Fits/inM; the greater part, however, never pray to any of the 
sreat sods, but content themselves with an annual sacrifice to 
Murima, and the other Saktis, by which they hope to avert the evils 
that are occasioned by these agents of Siva. Their women are 
liable to disorders that are attributed to the influence of Pah&ckif 
or evil spirits. These are not appeased by sacrifices; but the 
Biluaras apply to the Cunian, whose Mantrams, they fancy, are ca¬ 
pable of casting out these devils. None of the Biluaras have Purt- 
hitas to read Mantrams or Mstrams on occasion of any ceremony, 
such as marriage, or the commemoration of their deceased parents; 
nor have those who confine their worship to the Saktis any Guru; 
but those who pray to Vishnu are subject to the Sri Vaishncmm 
Brahmans, who accept of their Dharma, or duty, and bestow on them 
Upadisa, Chakrhitikam, holy-water, and the like. 
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But to veturn to the gardens. The tenants (Gapiigaras) not only 
difter fi oin t\\c. JiHuafiis^ but also give a different account from the 
proprietors fj/ufucarasj. They say, that %yhen they are disposed to 
plant a garden, they agree M'ith a proprietor for a piece of ground, 
suited to the purpose. They agree to give him a fixed annual rent 
in money; and so long as they pay this, the garden cannot bn any 
pretence be resumed. In case of a deficiency of rent, tlie proprietor 
may resume the garden ; but he must pay the tenant for all im¬ 
provements made by planting. The value of each kind of tree is 
fixed, and is not left to arbitration, as was alleged by the proprietors. 
For coco-nut palms the value diflers, according to their age, from 
one to three Hupees, A S(itcl~?mt palm i.s valued at one fourth of a 
Rupee; ten or twelve fruit trees at one Rupee; a tree covered with, 
pepper viues one Rupee. The expense of rearing all these must be 
as great here as in Malabar ; and we may safely conclude, that 
these values at least equal the expense incurred. A tenant cannot 
sell his garden; but he may at any time go to the proprietor and 
compel him to take it off his hands, and to pay the value of the 
trees. The tenants sometimes hire gartlens that have been brought 
to maturity. In this case, they pay a certain sum for each palm, 
but nothing for any of the other articles that are reared in the 
garden. The proprietor continues to cultivate the garden, and to 
keep up the number of the trees. This seems to be a reason for the 
low state at which the cultivation of pepper is mTtdava; as the 
proprietor is not at all interested in increasing the number of vines. 

Retel-le(^ (Riper Retie) is here cultivated in separate gardens, 
as is the case in most parts of India, except in Malabar. For this 
purpose, a red stony soil on the side of a rising ground is preferred. 
Some of the gardens are watered from tanks; others, by means of 
the Yatam^ from wells, in which the water stands from IQ to Q4 feet 
under the surface. Between the 23d of April and the S3d of May 
the ground is first dug, and is then formed into beds six cubits 
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wide, which are separated hy trenches three fourths of a cubit CHAPTER 
broad, and half a cubit deep. In the centre of each trench, at four 
fmger-bfeadths from each other, are planted, in a row, cuttings of 22 * 

Hk Beici-vhie, each a cubit in length. If there is no rain, they 
must be slightly watered live times a day, and then covered with 
branches to keep off tlie sun. At the end of the first and second 
inouths, a-little fresh red soil, mixed with small stones, are put in. 
the bottoms of the trenches. At the end of the.third miontli a row 
of branches, at six or eight cubits from each other, is.planted on 
each side of every trench. The branches are Intended to grow up 
to trees as supports to the vines. Those chosen are the Fongar^ 
(Fryihrimi), the Nuriga (Morlnga), and the.Jgashay (/Eschyno- 
viem grandifiora). At the sam^ tfine, a little more earth and some 
dung are put into the trenches, In tlie sr^tth month nrore earth 
and dung is given; and, Bamboos having been tied horizontally 
along the rows of branches,, thcf young are tied up to 

these. At the same time, in the middle pf every second bed, a 
channel is formed,.which every other day is filled with n'.ater; and 
from thence, by means of the-(Plate XXV- -Pig^ fiS'), the 
water must he thrown on the plants. Every month, a little dung 
and red earth is put to the roots of the vines, and these are tied up 
to the Bamboos and trees- When a year old, the garden begins to 
produce leaves for sale; after which, once in two months, it requires 
to liemanured, and in dry weather to be vvatered once in two days. 

In the centre of each of the bedsithat have,no channels, is then put 
a row of plantain trees. The garden is generally surrounded by a 
quickset hedge, at other times by a dead hedge of prickly bushes, 
and iirthe interval between the fence and vines are planted Cap- 
skiimsj ami other kitelien stufis. Every four years the Betel-vm^ 
die; but in their stead others are immediately planted, a new trench 
being dug in the situation of each old one. In eighteen or twenty 
years, the soil having been exhausted, all that is near the trees is 
removed, and in its place fresh red earth is brpuglit into the garden. 
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VI ^ J * 

dies sooner, a fresh branch is planted to supply its loss. These 
Jan.S£. substitutes, however, do not thrive. When, from old age, the whole 
trees begin to decay, the garden is abandoned, and a new one is 
formed in another place. If the garden receive its supply of water 
from a reservoir, the cultivator, each time that he plants, pays to the 
proprietor 10 gold Fanams, or 2j Rupees for every lOOO vines. In 
the three intermediate years he pays nothing. If the water be 
supplied from a well, the rent is only half of the above mentioned 
sum. 

Cattle and The Cattle employed in labour here are chiefly bred in the inland 

■jT d[(i ^ * 

“ districts about Subhra-mani, and are no larger than those of Malabar. 

From the month of January, until the commencement of the rainy 
season, they are supported on fodder. Between the 17tli of No¬ 
vember and the l6th of December a bad hay is made of the long 
grass which grows naturally on some hills that are purposely kept 
clear of bushes. This hay is chopped, and is boiled with rice husks 
for three hours; of this the oxen are allowed a quantity morning 
and evening; half a A/aMwd (14 lb.), the people say, would be a good 
allowance. At night they get rice straw to the amount of about 
three fourths of a Maund (21 lb.), as the people whom I consulted 
conjecture; but, from the appearance of the cattle, the quantity 
allowed cannot be near so much. The people indeed merely spoke 
guess, no Hindtt, so far as ever I heard, having thought of 
weighing fodder. At the end of the dry season the cattle, as usual 
in India, become very poor; but in the rainy season those here are 
fat, and the cows are entirely supported by pasturing on the hills: 
at night the working cattle are allowed rice straw. An ox is wrought 
from sun rise until noon only, and is allowed the afternoon to pas¬ 
ture. Epidemic diseases are sometimes very destructive, and are 
attributed to a contagion which is supposed always to originate 
above the Ghats. An old man says, that he remembers twenty times 
the prevalence of this epidemic; but that seems to be speaking in 
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round numbers : for the five last years there has been no disease of CHAPTER 

the kind. A good cow gives twice a day half a See 7 ' of milk. Por 

this purpose few female buflaloes are kept, but a great many males Jan. 22 . 

are employed in the plough. Swine are kept by some of the low 

casts; but the pork of tame swine is an abomination with the Bunis^ 

as with all the higher ranks of Hindus, although many of them are 

fond of the meat of the wild hog. No horses, sheep, goats, nor 

asses are bred in Tulma ; nor have its inhabitants any carts. 

Salt is made on this coast by a process similar to that used in Salt. 
Malabar; but the quantity manufactured is very inadequate to the 
demand of the country. A low piece of ground covered by the 
flood, but dry at low water, is chosen, and surrounded by a bank 
that is capable of excluding the tide. By means of a tunnel passing 
through the bank, and formed of a hollow coco-nut tree, the salt 
water can at pleasure be admitted. A sufficient quantity having 
been received, the tunnel is shut; and, when the water has evar* 
porated, the soil is very strongly impregnated with salt. Brine is 
formed, as usual in India, by filtering salt water through this saline 
earth. The brine is exposed to the sun in small plots, levelled, and 
rendered impenetrable to water by a coating of clay and sand well 
beaten together, and rubbed smooth with a stone. To form the 
salt requires 28 hours evaporation; and it can be made only be¬ 
tween the 26 'th of March and tlie 23d of May. The man who makes 
it gets from the government an advance of five Pagodas in cash, 
and of rice to the same amount. He repays the money, but not the 
rice, and pays on an average a tax of 43 Pagodas; so that, in fact, 
government gets from him 33 Pagodas (15f. l6’s. 3i/,) for an ordi¬ 
nary salt-field. Larger or smaller ones pay in proportion. The 
manufacturer sells his salt as he pleases. It is mixed with a con¬ 
siderable quantity of earthy impurities, but not with more thau the 
common salt of Bengal contains. The grains are large and cubical, 
and often adhere together in large porous masses. It seems to be 
Vox.. III. I 
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CHAinxR very deliquescent. Tlie common price is U20 Seen for tlie Pegmh. 

The &er measures 76j cubical inches; the bushel therefore, in 

Jan. 22. clutUng the duties, costs Ie.ss than 

No mines. No iron is made in the province of Canara. 

Commerce. Having assembled the principal traders of this place, they say, 

not only that the trade of the place has decayed greatly since the 
time o? Hyder, which may possibly be truej but they also assert, 
contrary to the evidence of the custom-house accompts, that since 
the fall of Tippoo the imports have diminished greatly. They ac¬ 
knowledge, however, that under this prince the merchants suf¬ 
fered terrible oppress!dns, and that under his government the 
greater part of them were ruined. Hyder had collected them toge- 
ther with great pains, and he always allowed a Lac Rupees 
( 10 , 073 /. 12 a Q~d.) to be in advance to honest and industrious, 
but poor men j by which means such valuable persons were induced 
to come from great distances, and to settle at this place. The prin¬ 
cipal merchants in Hyder's time were Moptays and Kankdtuesj a few 
came fioni Guzzevate Since the Company has acijuired the govern¬ 
ment of the country, many men of substance have come from Surat, 
Cutch, Bombay, and other places to the north. These men arc 
chiefly of the f^aisya cast, but a good many Barsis are aniongthem. 
The shopkeepers are still mostly MopUys and Kankhiks. The Bunts 
are now beginning to pursue commerce. The vessels employed, in 
trade chiefly belong to other ports. 

Exports. Rice is the grand article of export. It is sent to Muscat, Bombay, 
Goa, and Malabar. The duties on its exportation were lowered by 
Major Monro; but that has made no material difference in the 
price, and the cultivators are not sensible of any benefit from this 
measure. The average price, including duties and shipping charges, 
varies, according to its quantity, from 24 to Pagodas z Gorge o? 
42 Morays. This makes the price from almost 3 a 6 -^d. to &s. S^d. 
a bushel. The cultivators, of course, sell it lower; about 3 Morays 
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for a Pagoda may be tbe average price that they get for good rice, 
ivhich is 3s, 1 d. a bushel. The coarser kinds are lower in proportion. 

Next to rice, Supari or Betd-iuit is the chief export. It is sent 
toSurai^ BbViba^>, and Cuich. Tiie export price of the raw nut is H 
Pagodas a Candpy or I/. 2s. 4ld. a hundred-weight. That of the 
boiled nut is 15 PagodaSy or U. 3s, M^d. a hundred-weight. 

Black-pepper the merchants reckon the next greatest article of 
export’ but, to judge from the custom-house accompts, it would 
seem to be more considerable. Its average price is 34 Pagodas a 
Catidpy or 3/, Is. Id. a hundred-weight. The customs on pepper are 
lower here than in Malabar, and no rent nor tax is exacted from the 
cultivator; yet the price at is higher than oXTdlichtry, 

and the cultivation is more neglected. 

Saiulal wood is sent to Bombay i but it is all the produce of the 
country aliove the Ghats. 

Cassia, called here Dhdl'-China, or cinnamon, is sent to Muscat^ 

Cutch, Surat, and Bombay; ami is exported at 9 Pagodas the Candy, 
or 14s. the hundred-weight. I he butls of this tree are called 

Cabob China, which seems to be the origin of the European word 
Cubeb. They are exported to the same places. 

Turmeric grows in the country, and is exported to Muscat, Cutch, 

Surat, and Bombay, at the rate of 8 Pagodas a Candy, or 12s. 9 t<^- 
a hundred-weight. 

The chief imports, according to these merchants, are blue cotton Import*, 
cloths from Surat, Cutch, and Madras. The Surat cloth is the most 
common. It Is 36 cubits long, two broad, and of a very dark colour, 
and sells for from 18 to 50 Pagodas a Gorge, or from to 10 Papets 
a piece. 

Coarse white cotton cloth from Cutch, Bavanagur, and other 
places north from Bombay. 

Salt from Bombay and Goa. The former sells at 70 Pagodas a 
Cumbu, and ihe latter at 50 Pagodis: the former is a little more 
than and the latter than a bushel. 
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CHAPTER Raw-silk, for the use of the manufacturers above the Gkais, is 
imported from Ckin& and Bengal; and from Muscat a kind of red. 

Jan. 22. dye, called Mur^isht^ which I believe is a species of madder. 

Sugar is imported from Bengal and China, and oil and Ghee (boiled 
butter) from Surat. • 

Much of the cloth used in the country is brought from above the 
Ghats; partly by the merchants of this place, and partly by those 
of Bangalore and CuMapa. 


. \ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JOURNEY EKOM MANGALORE TO BEIDOEU. 

J ANUARY 29 th.—I went about ten miles to Areola, which is also 
called Feringy-petta, having formerly been chiefly inhabited by 
the Christians of KanUna, invited to reside here by the princes of 
the house of Ikeri. Its situation, on the northern bank of the sou¬ 
thern Mangalore river, is very fine, .and it was formerly a large town. 
After Ttppoo had taken General Mathews, he destroyed the town, 
and carried away its inhabitants. One end only of the church re¬ 
mains, which however shows that it has been a neat building. Its 
situation is remarkably fine. 

Even now the river contains a great deal of water, and in the 
rainy season it is very large. Its banks, like tho^e of the Panyani 
river, are very beautiful and rich. Indeed the whole country en¬ 
tirely resembles Malabar, only the sides of the hills have been 
formed into terraces with less industry. As no hill-rice is cultiv ated 
in this vicinity, the terraces are formed at the roots of the hills 
only, where the gardens in Malabar oxe situated. According to the 
report of the natives, not one fourth part of the ground fit for gar¬ 
dens is now planted. They say, that Tippoo, in order to remove 
every inducement for Europeans to frequent the country, destroyed 
all the pepper vines, and all the trees on which these were supported. 
Much of the rice land is so well watered by springs and rivulets, 
that it produces a constant succession of crops of that grain; one 
< crop being sown as soon as the preceding one has been cut. Al¬ 
though here the steep sides of the hills are not formed into terraces, 
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CHAPTER as in Malabar, the gently sloping lands are formed into rice- 
fields that are cultivated once a year. In Malabar they would be 

Jan. 29. either planted, or reserved for the cultivation of hill-rice, Sesaviunit 
or the like; and would yield a crop once only in three years, 

Jan. 30 . 30th January. —Yesterday a considerable part of my baggage 

Stupidguides. way; and although accompanied by two guides, and tra¬ 

velling on the most public road in Canara, 1 <lid not discover my' 
tents until two o’clock this morning. The guides and attendants, 
in excuse for their stupidity, alleged, that they were misled by the 
reports of the natives, who had informed them of my having passed 
places which I never had been near. The cattle were so much 
fatigued that I would not proceed; so I employed the day in col¬ 
lecting plants, 

Jan 31 . 3 Ist January. —In the morning I went threecosses to Na- 

Appearance . yhe road in general is bad even for oxen. The 

the coufl” o a i / / 11 r t 

country is similar to that between Mangalore and Areola, Alost 01 

the hills are clear; but many palms of the Borassus kind are scat¬ 
tered throughout the country, and the little rallies are finely 
watered with clear perennial rivulets. These are confined by 
dams; so that it i.s said, that about one fourth part of all the low 
rice land in Buniwula district (Taluc) produces annually three 
crops of rice. 

About a coss from Nagara I passed through an open town named 
Buntwala, vv-liich at present contains about £00 houses. In the last 
war the Coorg destroyed about 200 houses, and carried away 
one half of the inhabitants. Man}' new houses are building; and, 
as I passed through, I observed, that tlie people were deeply en¬ 
gaged in the bustle of commerce, and from their appearance weie 
in good circumstances. They carry on a great trade betweenA/aw- 
galove oil ibe one hand, and IIAsvia, Bailurtt, Ifostara, Singa~pura- 
petta, Narasingha-pura, and Atiigupa on the other. Fiom the neigh¬ 
bouring country they also collect much vice for expoitation. 

NitramA The town is situated on the nortli bank of the livcr passing 

liver. 


Ji. 
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Areola, and wliicb is named the NUrawati. Since I left Animalaya, 
this is the first river that I have found possessing a name. The 
tide flows no higher than Areola; but canoes carrying 100 Morays, 
or about 130 bushels of rice, can at all seasons ascend five or six 
cosses above Nagara. The channel is very wide, and full of rocks, 
which in the dry season form many islands, among which the river 
winds with a gentle current. In the rainy season, canoes can ascend 
iix cosses farther than they can do at present. There are two 
branches of the river, which join five cosses above Atfgam. The 
northern branch is the largest, and conies from the same place that 
gives rise to the Tanga and Bhadra rivers. 

All the way I observed many iron guns lying near the road; and 
was told that Tippoo, when he destroyed Mangalore fort, ordered 
all the guns to be transported to Seringapatam ; but the people en¬ 
trusted with performing this duty were bought off by the labourers, 
and found out various pretexts for leaving most of the guns on the 
road. By the natives they are considered as totally useless. 

Nagara Agrarum, as its name implies, is a village, inhabited by 
Br&hmans, of whose houses it at present contains thirty. They were 
brought here 70 or 80 years agp, and land was assigned for their 
support by Colala Vencatmhya, a Br&hman in the service of S6mas6>^ 
hara N&yaka, the son oiSimppa Nayaka, the first prince of the house 
of Ikeri. The Taksilddr of Bmitwala resides here; for, being a 
Brdhman, he naturally prefers the society of Nagara to that of the 
traders of Buntwala. His district (Talac) contains four Rqjdships; 
Choutar, Bungar, Ajelar, and Malar, These Rdjds were all Jain. 
The families are still extant, but have neither authority nor public 
revenue. They support tlietnselves by their private estates. 

The soil of Tuiava gradually grows worse for grain, as it is distant 
from the sea. The best in quality extends from Mangalore to Bmit¬ 
wala; the next from thence to Panjalmtta; and the worst from 
thence again to the hills. There the rains are so excessive, that 
they injure tlie crops of rice, as indeed happens in Malabar ; but it 
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is allowed, that this inland portion of the country is very favourable 
fbr plantations. 

\%t February. —I went three cosses to CaDUa-cuity. The hills are 
much higher than those to the westward, and some of them are 
covered with tall thick forests, in which are found Teak (Tkeka) 
and wild Mango (Mangifera) trees, anti the palm which Linnaeus 
called Caryota. These hills abound with tigers, which have of late 
killed several passengers. The road all the way is tolerably well 
formed, but the engineer has paid no attention to avoid hills: some 
parts of it are excessively steep. I passed many oxen, loaded with 
salt, going to the Mysore dominions, and met many coming from 
thence loaded with iron. 

The road, part of the way, led along the south side of a small river 
called Famhllu. A dam has been formed on it, which confines a 
great body of water, so that it serves also as a reservoir. 

My halting-place was at a small temple dedicated to CuUmanatia, 
one of ihtSaktis. Near it is a small temple belonging to the Jabtf 
and a tree, which is surrounded by a terrace for the repose of pas¬ 
sengers. Such a tree, in the languages of Karnata and Tulaxa, is 
called a Cutty; and the names of many places in both countries 
have this word for their termination. The tree here is named 
Ca*cila~Cutty from its standing in Cavila, a district that belonged 
formerly to the Mular R6ja. The representative of the family 
lives at Bylangudy, on the road between JamaU&bads^oA Suhhramani. 

In the last war this vicinity was plundered by the Coorg Raja; 
and, among others, the house of the Jain priest was destroyed. The 
Riijli wished to replenish his dominions with inhabitants; many of 
his subjects having perislied in his wars -vfiXhTippoo. From most 
villages he contented himself with levying a contribution of four¬ 
teen or fifteen persons; but he carried off a much larger proportion 
of the Brahmans from the Agraruim, or villages granted to them in 
charity. This did not proceed from any partiality tliat the Rajts 
has for the sacred order, as he is supposed rather to be averse to 
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the whole cast, and at any rate does not reverence them as his CHAPTER 
GuruSf for he is a Sivabhaktar, His severity, which the Br&kmans 
consider as worse than ordinary impiety, arose from their obstinacy. 

Relying on the sacred nature of their cast, the Brdkmam would 
come to no composition, and the Cooj’g officers carrietl away every 
one of them whom they could seize. In Tulava their loss will not 
be severely felt; for there X\iq Agrarmn Brakjnans none of 

the industry that distinguishes those of Pali~ghat, and in Coorg 
necessity will probably induce them to follow some useful em¬ 
ployment. 


In the temples of Tulava there prevails a very singular custom, Singular cus- 
which has given origin to a cast named Moylar. Any woman of the 
four pure casts, Br&fmian, Kshatri, Vaisya, or SAdra, who is tired of 
her husband, or who (being a widow, and consequently incapable 
of marriage,) is tired of a life of celibacy, goes to a temple, and 
eats some of the rice that is offered to the idol. She is then taken 
before the officers of government, who assemble some people of her 
cast to inquire into the cause of her resolution ; and, if she be of 
the Brdhman cast, to give her an option, of living either in the 
temple or out of its precincts. If she choose the former, she gets a 
daily allowance of rice, and annually a piece of cloth. She must 
svreep the temple, fan the idol with a Tibet covf's tail (Bosgruiemj^ 
and coniine her amours to the Br&hmans, In fact, she generally 
becomes a concubine to some officer of revenue, who gives her a 
trifle in addition to her public allowance, and who will flog her 
severely if she grant favours to any other person. The male chil¬ 
dren of these women are called Moylar, but are fond of assuming 
the title of StAnika, and wear the Brairnmniml thread. As many of 
them as can procure employment live about the temples, sweep the 
areas, sprinkle them with an infusion of cow-dung, carry flambeaus 
before the gods, and perform other similar low offi.ces. I'he others 
are reduced to betake'themselves to agriculture, or some honest 
employment. The daughters are partly brought up to live like 
VoL. III. . K 
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their mothers, and the remainder are given in marriage to the 
Slanikas. 

The Brdhmany women^who do not choose to live in the temple, 
and the women of the three lower casts, cohabit with any man of 
pure descent that they please; but they must pay annually to the 
temple from one sixteenth to half a Pagoda, Their children also 
are called Moylar; those descended from Brdhmany women can 
marry the daughters of the Moylar who live in the temples; but 
neither of them ever intermarry with persons descended from a 
woman of inferior cast. It is remarkable in this cast, where, from 
the corrupt example of their mothers, the chastity of the women 
might be considered as doubtful, that a man’s children are liis heirs; 
while in most other casts the custom of Tulam requires a man’s 
sister’s children, by way of securing the suceessioii in the family. 
The Moylar differ much in their customs, each endeavouring to 
follow those of the cast from which his mother derived her origin. 
Thus the descendants of a Brahma}^ prostitute wear the thread, 
eat no animal food, drink no spirituous liquors, and make marks ou 
their faces and bodies similar to tljose which are used by the sacred 
cast. They are not, however, permitted to read the Vedas^ nor the 
eighteen Purdms, Indeed but very of them learn to keep accompts, 
or to read songs written in the vulgar language. Contrary to the 
custom of the Brdlmiam, a widow is permitted to many. They bum 
the dead, and believe in the transmigration of souls, but seem to 
have very crude notions on this subject. They are, indeed, very 
ignorant of the doctrine of the Br&hmans, who utterly despise them, 
and will not act as their Gurus to give them Upadha. They will 
attend, however, at the ceremonies of the Moylar, and read the 
services proper on the occasion, and will accept from them both 
Dhana and Dharma, 

The strata oi Tulam, near the sea-coast, resemble entirely those 
of Malayala, and consist of LaUrite or brkksione, with a very few 
rocks of granite interspersed. This granite is covexed with a dark 
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black crust, and is totally free from veins of quartz, or of felspar, CHAPTER 

In many places large masses of the granite immersed in the LaUrite 

are in a state of decay; the black mica has entirely disappeared, feb. i. 

and the white felspar has crumbled into powder, leaving the quartz 

in angular masses. These sometimes form so large a share of the 

whole rock, that, after the decay of the other component parts of 

the granite, they firmly adhere. 

On arriving in the C(tcila district, the granite slio^vs itself more 
abundantly; and among that which, as usual, has no strata, I ob¬ 
served some disposed in strata running east and west, and which 
were truncated at the end, like much of that which is found above 
the Ghats. Even this was free from veins of quartz. 

fid February. —I went three Sultany cosses to Bellata Angady, or Feb. 2. 
the white market; a place very improperly named, as it contains 
only one shop, and in that nothing but Betel is sold. The country uy. 
is not so steep as that through which I came yesterday; but it con¬ 
tains much less rice-land, which is the only part of this country 
that is considered as of any value. I am persuaded, however, that 
for cotton or dry crops much of it might be cultivated by the 
plough; but the population at present is too small to admit of all 
the rice-land being cultivated; and, while that continues to be the 
case, it would be madness to attempt any other. On the hills many 
trees have now grown up ; but it would appear, that formerly they 
had been all cleared ; and to keep the buslies down, and to destroy 
vermin, the grass is still annually burned. To-day many buffaloes 
and sheep have passed, coming for sale from the dominions of Jfy- 
sere; and many oxen have passed from the same quarter, laden with 
iron, cloth, and grain. ’ 

At no great distance from the shop near which I encamped, is a £tt^gar 
Matam belonging to the Smahhaktar; and from thence a town 
formerly extended, almost two miles west, to a temple the Jain. 

Midway is a ruinous fort, formerly the residence of the Burigar 
Rajh, to |Whom much of the neighbouring country belonged. The 
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CHAPTER fort and city were destroyed by Svouppa N&yaka, the first prince of 
the house of Ikeri who established his power in Tulava. From this 
Feb. 2. it is clear, that the petty Jain Rqjds existed before the time of that 
conqueror; and so indeed do the people of this place say, in con¬ 
tradiction to the story which those of Hosso-betta told. The tradi¬ 
tion here is, that the petty Jain R/ijas existed long before the time 
of Sivuppa Nayaka, and were entirely independent of each other. 
Under the Ikeri llqjas they paid no tax of any kind for their Um~ 
Mica lands, or private estates. For at least a portion of these Hyder 
■continued to allow an exemption from taxes; but the Sultari taxed 
their whole lands at the same rate as the rest of the province;, and 
this tax they continue to pay. During the siege of Seringapatam^ 
the commandant of Jamal-dbAd hanged the Biingar Raja^ as he was 
suspected of an inclination to favour the English. His children live 
Nandavanram, south from Buntzvala, and cultivate their lands iu 
that neighbourhood. 
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On the river at Bdlata Angady is a dam, which is rebuilt every 
year, at the commeucement of the dry season, and is formed of 
piles, stones, and earth. It sends off a large stream of water, tlie 
whole of which is wasted on one small Betel-nut garden. 

3d February. —I went a short journey Vq JanJd-abM, whicli ori¬ 
ginally was called N&rasingha Angady, The country through which 
I passed to-day is a!lmost entirely covered with wood; but much of 
it has a good soil, and might be watered by means of the small 
river which we twice crossed. The road is very good. 

The tradition here is, that a Brdhman named Narasingha Rdyd^ 
the founder of a dynasty who governed the whole of Tulava imme¬ 
diately after that of Myura Varmd became extinct, built a town 
on the banks of the river here, and called it Narasingha Angady 
after his own name. Toward the foot of the rock, at present occu¬ 
pied by the fortress, he erected a citadel; and this was the residence 
of the family, of which I have found no traces in any other place. 
From the extinction of this family, which must have happened 
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many ages ago, the place continued totally unoccupied, until CHAPTER 

was returning in triumph, after the peace which he granted to the 
English at Mangalore. As he encamped where the town now stands, Feb. 3. 
he observed the immense rock placed to the westward; and having 
sent two officers (Hirkm'as) to survey it, he determined to build a 
fortress on its summit. Money was transmitted from the capital- 
immedlately on his arrival there, and the work having been com¬ 
pleted, a number of people were collected and sent to inhabit the 
town, which was called Jamdl-dbad. The Sultan afterwards destroyed 
the fort at Mangalore, as being too accessible for Europeans, and 
made his new town the residence of an Asoph, who governed the 
province of Canara. In the fort was placed a Khiladar, or comman¬ 
dant, with a garrison of 400 men. In the town there were then 
about 1000 houses, and it. enjoyed a considerable trade. On the 
late invasion of Mystrre, the Coorg Hdjd destroyed the town, and 
carried away one half of its inhabitants. The remainder made their 
escape into the woods, and only about 20 houses have been rebnilt;- 
for the former inhabitants, having been mostly collected by force 
from different places, when dispersed by the Coorg Rdjd, returned 
to their native villages. The immense rock on which the fort stands 
is wholly inaccessible, except by one narrow way, and may be 
deemed impregnable. The nature of the access to it, however, 
renders the descent, in face of an enemy, nearly as difficult as the 
ascent; so that a very small body of men, with artillery, are ade¬ 
quate to blockade a strong^ garrison; \rhich renders the place of 
little use, except as a safeguard for treasure or records^. After the 
fall of Seringapatam, a party of British troops summoned the place 
to surrender; and informed the commandant, that if he submitted 
immediately, the whole arrears of the garri.son should be paid; but 
that no quarter would be given, should the garrison, by a useless 
resistance, occasion a wanton effusion of blood. The garrison, how¬ 
ever, continued obstinate for about a month and a. halt^ until some 
mortars were brought up. After three days bombardment, the 
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CHAPTER soldiers ran off, the commandant poisoned himself, and the prln- 
XV. cipal officers who submitted to be taken were hanged. Sometime 
afterwards, a person named Yimma Nayaka, who had been a petty 
military officer at Bmcul, and who, by promising to procure recruits 
for the Bombay army, had been admitted into the Company’s ser¬ 
vice, persuaded about 200 of the recruits to desert, and with them 
went to join an insurgent of the name of Siiba R&zv. Tliis was a 
Br&hmant who had been a clerk (Sarishtad&r) zx. Coimbetore; and 
who, with a view of raising a disturbance, had set up a pretended 
Tufty Hyder. The man that pretended to be Fiitty Hyder^ who is a 
natural son of the late Sultan, remained at a temple near Byl- 
angudy, a tovrn on the Ghats towards Subhramam; while theRrdA- 
occupied a cave at no great distance, and detached Timnia 
FJayaka with his recruits to surprise Jamlil-dbad. In this they suc¬ 
ceeded. A young officer had relieved the gairison, and was sleeping 
that night in a house at tlie foot of the rock, with all his men, 
except a native corporal’s (N&yaka's) party, intending probably 
next day to march into the fort; but Timma Ndyaka came upon, 
them unawares, and put the whole party to death; after which he 
persuaded the corporal to giye up the gate, and took possession 
without loss. While the neighbourhood was awed by their success, 
Suba Roizo, with his pretended Fatty Hyder, descended from their 
bills, and plundered several villages. They then advanced to Buni- 
wala, where they defeated the Tahsilddr, wlio^to oppose their ravages, 
had collected some armed messengers (Peons). Elated with this 
advantage, they attacked a person called Rdj& Hegada of Dharmas^ 
iulla, whom they wounded at a place called Potur ; but two of the 
neighbouring TahsUddrs, having procured thirty regular Sepoys, 
soon came up, and immediately dispersed the rabble. The two 
leader's, however, made their escape to the mountains, w’here they 
are still skulking. A military force was sent from Mangalore, that 
a proper example might be made of Timnia Ndyaka and his party, 
and two attempts were in vain made by Europeans to take the fort 
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by assault. Tlie place was then blockaded for three months; when, CHAPTER 
all the provisions having been exliausted, the people in the foi't 
contrived to let themselves down the back of the rock by means of Feb, 3. 
chains, ropes, blankets, and the like. They immediately dispersed; 
but many of them were secured by the country people, and hanged. 

For some time T'mma NiayaJia concealed himself in disguise; but at 
length he was recognised by an old friend, a Nair, at Beaml. This 
man, under pretence of cutting a Bamboo, borrowed Timrna's sword, 
without seeming to know him, but addressing him as a stranger. 

No sooner had he disarmed his old acquaintance, than he rushed on 
him, and threatened him with instant death, unless he followed 
quietly. The pulprit was thus delivered over to justice, and the 
ATfliV as a reward received 500 Rupees. The fellow has the impu¬ 
dence to complaiir of its insufficiency, and has persuaded some 
gentlemen to suppbrt his demands for more, by pretending that, in, 
attacking so desperate a man, he has performed extraordinary deeds 
of valour. The fort, in oi'der to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of ruffians, is now garrisoned • for, as I have said before, in 
a military point of view it is of little use. 

In this neighbourhood, the hills that are cultivated after the 
Cotucadu or Cumri manner are all private property. The Mulucaras, 
or proprietors, have alienated the whole right of cultivating them the hills, 
to a rutle tribe, called Malayar, or Malay-cudies. The Malayar, who 
dwells on any hill of this kind has the exclusive hereditary right of 
cultivating it; but, while not occupied by this labour, he and his 
family must work for the proprietor (Mulacara), at the allowance 
of provisions usually given to slaves. The Malayar may give up his 
possession when he pleases, which secures him from being ill used 
by the proprietor; for such people on an estate add greatly to its 
value. They work for their master ten months in the year; but, 
having six or .seven miles to come and go from their liiHs to their 
master’s fields, they labour only six hours in the day. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood no Ux is imposed on this kind of laud; but in some 
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districts the Malayar pay annually a small sum to government for 
each hill. 

The following is the manner in which this sort of cultivation, 
called Cumri, is performed. In the beginning of the dry season, 
the Malayar cuts down all the trees and bushes from a certain space 
of ground, and before the rains set'in he burns them. The ground 
is then dug with a sharp Bamboo, and sown with Shamay (Batv^mn 
miliare), Ragy (Cynosurus Corocanus), rice, and various cucurbita- 
ceous plants. The grains are sown separately; but seeds of the 
cucurbitaceous fruits are mixed with all the farinaceous crops. 
With the Ragy are also mixed the seed of Hibary (Cytisus Cajan), 
and oi Abary (Dolichos Lablab), Next year another piece of ground 
must be cleared, the former not being fit for cultivation in less than 
twelve years. In Ttilceoa, this is the only kind of cultivation of dry 
grains, although much of the ground seems fit for the purpose; but 
the natives have a notion, that no high ground can produce any¬ 
thing unless a' great deal of timber has been burned on it. 

They therefore consider the greater part of the country as totally 
useless, except for pastui'e or hay, and very little of it produces the 
proper grass. One kind of grass only that is produced in Tulava is 
eatable; and' when I proposed to the natives to destroy the had 
kinds, and sow the seed of the good, they were filled with asto¬ 
nishment at what they considered as the extravagance of the pro¬ 
ject. Where the hills are not too steep for the plough, I am per¬ 
suaded that this might be done to great advantage; and the quantity 
of live stock and manure might be thus quadrupled. The hay at 
present is very bad, and sapless; for the grass, in its natural state, 
withers from maturity, before the rainy season is over; and before 
that period the hay could not be preserved. This, however, might 
he easily remedied, by cutting the grass while young, and allowing 
a second crop to come up, so as to be in juice at the commencement 
of the fair weather. The first crop would make good manure. This 
project the natives consider as equally extravagant with the former; 
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nor jncleed can it be expected, that in their circumstances they CHAPTER 

Y \7 

should attempt any innovation of the kind, until convinced, by an 
experiment made before their eyes, that it would succeed. I'Sb. 4. 

4th Febmary. — I returned by the same road to the Jain temple Appearancr 
at Bellata Jngady, and then turned towards the north, and came to 
Padanguddy in a district named Majura, which formerly belonged 
to the Bungar Rajas. The country through which I came from, 

Bellaia Angady is clear, and the road good; the hills being low, 
and of gentle declivity. The quantity of rice ground is inconsider¬ 
able, and by the way I saw hardly any gardens. Near the temple is 
a very fine reservoir, made, exactly like those above the Ghats^ by 
building a mound of stone across the head of a narrow valley, which 
it supplies with water. The value of the rice ground, from its small 
extent, seems not to have been a sufficient inducement with them 
to construct such a work; which was made, probably from ostenta¬ 
tion, by a Linga Ban'jigar, named Luddi Guruvaia. 

5th February. —I went three cosses to Sopina Angady. From Pa- Feb. s. 
danguddy, to the banks of the northern branch of the Mangalore 
river at Einuru, the country is much like Avhat I saw yesterday, 
but more woody. Between the river and Sopina Angady, the hills 
are steeper, and consequently the road is very bad. 

Einaru is a small town, containing eight temples belonging to Jam. 
the Jain, and one to the Siva Br/thmans. The former have an annual 
allowance of 14 Pagodas, and the latter one of 10 Pagodas. As in 
this country the worshippers of Jain are more numerous than those 
of Siva, the temples of the former ought to have the best endow¬ 
ments; but while the native officers of government are mostly 
Brahmans, pretences will never be wanting for depressing these 
heretical temples. 

At Einuru is an Immense colossal image of one of the gods wor¬ 
shipped by the Jain. It is formed of one solid piece of granite 
and stands in the open air. 

Vot. III. 
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Sopim Angady lias only three shops; but the houses of the pro¬ 
prietors are very large, and the occupants seem to be in easy cir¬ 
cumstances. Here is a Jain temple, with an excellent house for the 
priest (Pitjdri). The place was formerly much infested with tigers; 
hut a year ago the inhabitants collected, and cleared away so much 
of the wood, that they now have no trouble from these animals. 
They clear the country by cutting dovvm the brush-wood, and burn¬ 
ing it when it has dried. If this be repeated two or three years 
successively, the large trees also decay. The country is afterwards 
preserved clear by annually burning the grass. A few bushes always 
spring up, but not more than is sufficient to supply the farmers 
with leaves for manure. 

6th Februar}/. —I went two cosses to Miidu, or East Biddery^ and 
by the way crossed a branch of the northern Mangahre river, which 
descends from the Ghats. On the way, two tigers were seen hy 
some of iny people. Although the country is well cleared, it con¬ 
tains very little rice ground; and, as the hills are considered as 
totally useless, this is in fact one of the poorest countries that I 
have ever seen. 

Mudu Biddery was formerly subject to the Cheutar R&jh,' and 
their descendants have still a house in the place. The tradition, 
as given me here by a Brahman native officer, and apparently aivell 
informed man, is, that the Jain Rigds of Tttlava were independent of 
each other, and of all other powers, and were descended from the 
kings oi' Vijaya-nagarahy Jain women. They derived their terri¬ 
tories from their parents, as appanages free from all claims of tri¬ 
bute. I think it probable, that the Brdhman confounds the Baylala 
RayaSy who were sovereigns of KarndiOf and who were Jain, with 
the family who afterwards founded Vijaya-nagar, who governed the 
same dominions, and who were worshippers of Vishnu. 

About 150 years ago, when under the Choiitar RA^s, the place 
contained 18 Bustles ov temples of the Jdn^ and a throne occupied 
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by one of the chief Gums of this sect of Brahmans. Tt also con- CHAPTER 
tained 6 Gudies^ or temples belonging to the Bi'dkmans who follow 
the PurdnaSf and 700 houses, mostly occupied by Brahmans of the 
two sects. At that time, a dissension happening between the Itqjas 
of Carculla and Chouiar, the Siva-Bhakfar were called in, and sub¬ 
jected the country in tlie name of the kings of Fija^a-nagara; but 
in fact it continued subject to the princes of Ikeri, until these were 
overthrown by H^der. Ever since the overthrow of the Cfmitart 
the place lias been on the decline, and the allowances formerly 
granted to the Guru have been stopped. The temples still, how¬ 
ever, continued to enjoy their land; and in the government of 
Hyder, those of the Jaiwhad possessions to the amount of 3d0 Pa¬ 
godas a year. These were entirely resumed by Tippoo, who gave, in 
place of them, an annual pension of 90 Pagodas; but he destroyed 
most of the Brahmans houses, and now the wliole place contains 
only a hundred families. Major Monro increased the pension of the 
/a/« temples to Pagodas; hut Mr. Ravenshaw has reduced it 

to what Tippoo allowed, and it is to be collected in the same manner, 
that is to say, by a small tax levied on the farmers. As this is to be 
done by officers who abhor the Jain as detestable heretics, very 
little of the pension will reach their hands. The free lands formerly 
occupied by the Jain have been totally r'esunied, and they have not 
heen allowed to cultivate it on payment of the land-tax, as all the 
other persons holding land of this kind have been permitted to do. 

This is owing to the ill will of those Brahmans who act as revenue 
officers. 


Having invited Pandita Achdrya Swami^ the Guru of the Jain^ to Account of 
visit me, he came, attended by his most intelligent disciples, and 
gave me the following account of his sect. 

The proper name of the sect is Arhita (worthy); and they ac¬ 
knowledge, that they are one of the twenty-one sects who were 
considered by Sankara Achdrya as heretical. Like other Hindus^ 
they are divided into Brdhman, Kshatri^ Faisya, and Sddra. These 
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casts cannot intermarry; but, provided sbe be of pure descent, a 
man of a high cast is not disgraced by having connection with a 
woman of inferior birth. A similar indulgence is not granted to 
the women of the higher casts. The men are allowed a plurality of 
wives, which they must marry before the age of puberty. The man 
and woman must not be of the same family in the male line, 
Widows ought not to burn themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands; but it is those of the Sudi'os only that are permitted to 
take a second husband. The Brahtnam and Vahyas in Tulma, and 
every cast above the Ghats^ consider their own children as their 
heirs; but the Ritjas and Sudras o^Titlava, being possessors of laud, 
follow the custom of the country, and their sisters’ children are 
their lieirs. Even the Sudras are not permitted to eat animal food, 
nor to drink spirituous liquors; nor, except for the Kshatriyas 
when engaged in war, is it lawful for any one to kill an animal. 
They all burn the dead. 

The Vedas, and the eighteen Purdnas of the other Brahmans, the 
Arhita reject as heretical. They say, that these books were com¬ 
posed by a saint fjRis/dJ named Vydsa, whom the other BrahTtians 
consider as an incarnation of the deity. The chief book of which 
the doctrine is followed by the Arhita is named Yoga. It is written 
in the Sanskrit language, and character of Karndia, and is explained 
by 24 Purdnas, all written by its author, who was named Vrisha'oa 
Sayana, a saint (Rishi), who by long continued prayer had obtained 
a knowledge of divine things. They admit, that all Brdhmans are 
by birth of equal I'ank, and are willing to show their books to the 
Br&hmans who heretically follow the doctrine of the Vedas; but 
tliey will not allow any of the lower classes to inspect their sacred 
writings, 

Tlie gods of the Arhita are the spirits of perfect men, who, owing 
to their great virtue, have become exempt from all change and 
misfortune, and are all of equal rank and power. They are collec¬ 
tively called by various titles; such as Jineswara, (the lord Jtna), 
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Jrinta (the worthy),, and Siddka (the holy) ; but each is called by CHAPTER 
a particular name, or names, for many of them have above 1000 ap- 
pellations. These SitUUia reside in a heaven called Moesha; and it Feb* 6. 
is by their worship only, that future happiness can be obtained. 

Tile first person wiio by his virtue arrived at this elevated station 
was AdvParamhwara (the first supreme being); and by worshipping 
him, the favour of all tlie Siddha may be procured He has 1008 
names, tJie most common of which among his adorers is Jin^mara^ 
the god Jina. 

The servants of the Siddha are Dhatas, or the spirits of good and 
great men, who, although not so perfect as to obtain an exemption 
from all future change, yet live in an'inferior heaven called Swar^ 
gam; where for a certain length of time they enjoy great power 
and happiness, according to the merit of the goodworks which they 
performed when living as men. Swargam is situated higher in the 
regions of the air than the summit of Mount Miru (the north pole); 
and men ought to worship its inhabitants, as they possess the power 
of bestowing temporal blessings. Concerning the great gods of 
the eighteen Purarms and Vhlas, the Arhita say, that Vishnu was a 
Mdjd, who, having performed certain good works, was again born a 
R^d named Rama. At first, he was a great hero and conqueror; 
but aftenvards he retired from the pleasures of the world, became 
a Sanny/isi, and lived a life of such purity that lie obtained Siddha 
under the name of Jhia, which he had assumed when he gave up 
his earthly kingdom. MaMsivara^ or Sim^ and Brahma are at pre¬ 
sent D^atas; but are inferior in rank and power to IndrOj who is 
the chief of all the happy beings that reside in Swargam. In this 
heaven are sixteen stages, containing so many different kinds of 
D6mtaSf who live in a degree of bliss in proportion to their eleva¬ 
tion. An inferior kind of Devatas, called Ventaru, live on mount 
Mh'u; but their power and happiness are greatly inferior to those 
of the Dhatas of Swargam. Marimd, Puialimd, and tlie other 
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CHAPTER Saktis, are Ventarus living on Mtth& Meru; but they are of a male- 
volent disposition. 

Feb. 6. Below Malta Mkru and the earth, is situated Bhuvana, or hell, 

the residence of the spirits of wicked men. These are t ailed RM~ 
shas a.\id Asuras; and, although endowed with great power, they 
are miserable. Bkuvam is divided into ten places of punishment, 
which are severe in proportion to the crimes of their respective 
inhabitants. 

The heaven and earth in general, including Malta Mkru, and 
Bhuvana, are supposed never to have been created, and to be eter¬ 
nal; but this portion (Khanda) of the earth called Arya, or Bha~ 
rata, is liable to destruction and re-production. It is destroyed by 
a poisonous wind that kills every thing; after which a shower of 
lire consumes the whole Khanda. It is again restored by a shower 
of butter (Ghee), followed by one of milk, and that by one of the 
juice of sugar-cane. Men and animals then come from the other 
live portions (Khandas) of the earth, and inhabit the new Arya or 
Bharata-khanda. The books of the Arhita mention manj*' Dwipas, 
islands or continents, surrounding Mah& Meru, of which the one 
that we inhabit is called Jambu-tkvipa. People, from this, can go as 
far as Manushotra, a mountain in Puslikarara-dwipa, between which 
and Jambu-dtmpa are two seas, and an island named DaHcy shun da. 
Jambu-dwtpa is divided into six Khandas, and not into nine, as is 
done by the Brdhmans who follow the Vedas. The inhabitants of 
five of these portions are called Mlechas, or barbaiiaiis. Arya or 
Bharata is divided into bQBesas, or nations, as is done by the other 
Brdkfnans. As Arabia and China are two of these nations, Aiya 
■would seem to include all the world that was tolerably known to 
the Arhita who composed the books of this sect. 

Every animal, from/wifra down to the meanest insect, or the most 
wicked has existed from all eternity; and, according to 

the nature of its actions, will continue to undergo changes from a 
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higher to a lower rank, or from a lower to a higher dignity, until CHAPTER 
at length it becomes perfect, and obtains a place among the Siddha. 

Before a Sudi'a can hope for this exemption from evil, he must be Feb. C. 
born as one of the three higher casts; but, in order to become a 
Br&kman, it is not necessary that he should be purified by being 
born of a cow, as many of the followers of Vy/isa pretend. The 
Arhita however allow, that to kill an animal of the cow kind is 
equally sinful as the murder of the human species. The death of 
any other anitnal, although a crime, is not of so atrocious a nature. 

The Arhita, of course, never offer sacrifices, but worship the gods 
and Dtvatas by prayer, and offerings of flowers, fruits, and incense. 

By thewho follow the doctrine Vydsa, the The 

« 1 I- o and J«i»a not 

are frequently confounded with the Isaugata, or worslnppers of thesamesect, 

Buddha; but this arises, from ignorance. So far are tht Arhita 

from acknowledging Buddha as their teacher, that they do not think 

that he is now even ^D^ata; but allege, that, as a punishment 

for his errors, he is undergoing various low metamorphoses. Their 

doctrine however, it must be observed, has in many points a strong 

resemblance to that which is taught in Ava by the followers of 

Buddha. 

The JainBrdkmans abstain from lay affairs, and dress like those who 
folio w the doctrine of Vyasa. They have Gurus, who are all Sannydsis; 
that is to say, have relinquished the world, and all carnal pleasures. 

These Gurus in general acknowledge as their superior, the one who 
lives aX Sravana Bclgula, near Seringapatani; hat Pandita Achdrya 
Swdmi pretends to be at least his equal. In each Matam, or con¬ 
vent, there is only one Sannydsi, who, when death approaches, gives 
the proper Upadtsa to one of his followers, who must relinquish the 
world and all its enjoyments, except perhaps an indulgence in the 
pride of devotion. The office is not confined to the Brahmans; 
none but the are excluded from this highest of dignities; 

for all the Saunydsis, after death, are supposed to become Siddfta, 
and of course do not worship the Dh'atas, who are greatly theii* 
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CHAPTER inferiors. The Sanny&sis never shave, but puU out all their hair by 
the roots. They never >vear a turban, and are allowed to eat and 

Feb. 6. ^riiik but once a day. In fact, they are very abstemious; and the 
old Sicami, who, from his infirmities, expected daily to become a 
god, mortified the flesh exceedingly. The have the power 

of fining all their followers who cheat or lie, or who commit murder 
and adultery. The fines are given to the gods, that is, to his priest 
(PUj&ri). These Gurus excommunicate all those who eat animal 
food, or fornicate with persons that are not Jain; which, of course, 
are looked upon as greater crimes than those which are only pu¬ 
nished by fine. The married Brahmans act as Paj&rh for the gods, 
and as Purohitas for the inferior casts. The follower may choose 
for his Purohita any BrMman that he pleases. The Br&htnan re¬ 
ceives Dhana, and on this occasion reads prayers (Mantrams); as 
he does also at the marriages, funerals, and commemorations of the 

deceased ancestors of his followers. 

The Jain extend throughout India; but at present, except in 
Tulava, they are not any where numerous. They allege, that formerly 
they e.xtemied over the whole of Arya or Bharata-khanda ; and that 
all those who ever had any just pretensions to be of JfsAafri descent, 
were of their sect. It, no doubt, appears clear, that, until the time 
of R&ma Amija Achatya many powerful princes in the south of 
India were their followers. They say, that formerly they were very 
numerous in Arabia; but that about 2500 years ago a terrible persecu¬ 
tion took place at M&cca^ by order of a king named Parsua Battaraka, 
which forced great numbers to come to this country. Their ideas of 
history and chronology, however, as usual with Brahmans^ are so 
very confused, that they suppose Parsua Batt&raka to have been 
the founder of the Mussulman faith. None of them have the 
smallest trace of the features, but are lu every respect 

complete Hindus. 

Appearance 7 th February. —^I wentthree cosses to CarcuUa. The first part of the 

of the coun- through a tolerably level country; but, as usual, nothing more 
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was cultivated than low places, which wind through among the CHAPTER 
swelling lands, and are very narrow. The higher part, which is 
bare, seems to be capable of cultivation for cotton or dry grains, 

Nearer Carculla the hills are steep and rocky, and some of them are 
overgrown with trees. The road is wide, and has a hnc row of trees, 
on each side. In this part of the country are many traces of inclo- 
iures; and it is said, that formerly there were here several villages, 
which have been deserted ever since Hyder raised the taxes. 

Carculla is an open town, containing about 200 houses, which Byrasu tPo- 
mostly belong to shopkeepers. Near it are the ruins of the palace the/oia 
of the Byram JVodears, the most powerful of the Jain Jldjas of Tu- 
lava. The Jain, who are the chief inhabitants of the place, do not 
pretend that their prince had any authority over the of the 

south; the whole tradition, therefore, at Hosso-betta seems to be 
erroneous. That place, however, may have belonged to the Byram 
JVodears; as the territories of the Rajh of Tulam were probably as 
much intermixed as those of the chiefs of Malayala. The reve¬ 
nues of this family, it is said, amounted to 17,000 Pagodas, or 
68504s. 7^d. 

The Jain altogether deny the creation of Tulaca by ParasuRhna, Doctrines of 
or any gift of it made by that personage to the Br&hmans. From a history, 
book called Amonoro Charitra, which gives an account oi Jenadutta 
Raya, the ancestor of the Byrasu JVodears, they say that he was born 
at XJttara Madura (the Matra of Major Rennell), near the Jamuna 
river. He was of the family of the sun; and, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Rdtjd his father, in order to avoid being put to 
death, was obliged to fly. Having come to a village near Nagara, 
he founded a city named Hmnbucha, and sooft after conquered a 
place called Culisha. He afterwards descended to Sisila, neRtSubhra- 
mani, and finally established himself at Carculla. His son was 
the first Byrasu JVodear, and all his descendants assumed that title. 

The book gives no account of the time when these events hap¬ 
pened, nor of the princes who were previously in the country. In 
VoL. HI. M 
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dne of tile temples here there is an inscription on stone, in the lan¬ 
guage and old character of Karnata^ of which a copy in the modern 
character has been delivered to the government of Bengal (MSS. 
Inscriptions No. 1.). From this it would appear, that the protected 
hy Padmawati (a title by which, it is well known, Jenadutta is meant) 
reigned at Carculla in the year of Saliv&hanam IS.'id {A, D. 

From this it would seem probable, that in the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century a Jidjd of the Jam religion governed Matra, now 
one of the chief seats of the followers of the Vidas. The latest in¬ 
scription here belonging to this family is on a colossal image. A 
copy (No. 2.), in the old character, has been also delivered to the 
Bengal government. It is dated in the year of Saliv&hanam 1353 
{A. D. 1431). The family were overthrown by Siviippa Nayaka of 
Ikeri^ and have since become extinct. The tradition is, that before 
the arrival of Jenadutta there were many Rajas of the Kshatri cast, 
and wlio, of course, according to the Jain, were of their religion; 
These, they say, Avere all tributaries, or Polygars, under the kings of 
Vijaya-nagara. These Jain say, that the Br&hmans who follow 

the Vedas were first introduced by Myuru Varmmd, who was a Jain 
prince that lived about a thousand years ago at Barcuru, and go¬ 
verned all Tulava without any superior; but of this prince the Jain 
have no written account. 

Among the Jain there are two kinds of temples; one covered 
with a roof, and called Busty; the other an open area, surrounded 
by a wall, and called Betta, which signifies a hill. The-temples of 
Siva and Vishnu, the great gods of the followers of the Vidas, are 
here called Gudies. In the Biistks are worshipped the images of 
24 persons, who have obtained Skldharu, or become gods. These 
images are all naked, and exactly of the same form; but they are 
called by different names, according to the Siddkaru whach they are 
designed to represent. These idols are in the form of a man sitting. 
In the temples called Betta the only image of ^Siddha is that of a 
person called Gamut a R&ya, who while on earth was a powerful king. 
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Tlje images of Gomuta K&ya are naked, and always of a colossal size. CHAPTER 
That here, of which two views are given (Plate XXIIL Fig. 65,66.'), 
is made of one piece of granite, the extreme dimensions of which, 
above ground, are 38 feet in height, 10^ feet in breadth, and 10 
feet in thickness. How much is below ground I cannot say; but 
it is probably sunk at least three feet, as it has no lateral support. 
According to an inscription on the stone itself, it was made by 
Vira Pandia, son of IBhairm)a~Indra, 369 years ago. A copy of this 
inscription has been delivered to the government of Bengal, 

The Jain deny the creation of man, as well as of the world. They 
allow, that Brahma was the son of a king, and that he is a D6vata^ 
and the favourite servant of Gomuia Rdya; but they altogether 
deny his creative power. Brahmet and the other Divatas are wor¬ 
shipped, as I have said, by the Jain^ who have not become Sanny~ 
asis; but all the images of these supposed beings that are to be 
found in the great temples of the Jain (Biisties, or Btttas)^ are 
represented in a posture of adoration, as worshipping the Siddha to 
whom the temple is dedicated. These images, however, of the 
Bhatas are not objects of worship, but merely ornamental; and 
the deity has not been induced to reside in the stone by the power¬ 
ful invocations of a Brahman. When a Jain wishes to adore one of 
these inferior spirits, he goes to the temple that is dedicated to its 
peculiar worship. Jain or B/mia is never represented by an idol in 
a temple of the kind called Busty, although he is acknowledged to 
Siddha ; and iXthough Ganha and Hanumanta ^xt acknowledged 
to be Dhjatas, these favourites of the followers of Vy&sa have no 
images in the temples of xho Arhita. 

The, Jain have no tradition concerning a great deluge that de¬ 
stroyed a large proportion of the inhabitants of the earth; but they 
believe, that occasionally most of the people of are destroyed 
by a shower of fire. Some have always escaped to the other por¬ 
tions of the earth, and have returned to repeople their native 
country, after it has been renovated by showers of butter, milk, 
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Feb. 8 . 


Divisions of 
rice ground. 


and of the juice of the sugar-cane. The accounts of the world, and 
of the various changes which the Jain suppose it to haveundergoiie^ 
are contained in a book called L6ka ^varupa. An account ofGo- 
muta R&ya is given in a book called Gomuta Raya Charitra. The 
Camunda Raya Piirdna contains a history of the 24 Siddhara which 
are worshipped in the temples called Busties. These books may be 
read by any person; and the Jain of Carculla entered into an agree¬ 
ment with me to copy them for my use. I paid them the price, but 
I have not yet received the books. 

8th February. —I remained at Carculla in order to investigate 
some matters relative to agriculture. 

Here the distinctions of rice ground differ somewhat from those 
in the south. Bylu is that which receives from rivulets a supply of 
water sufficient to ensure two crops. Majelu has one crop ensured 
by the same means. Small reservoirs, in case of a scarcity of rain, 
secure one crop from Betta land. Bana Betta is that which depends 
on the rains alone; so that, if these give over early, the crop is 
entirely lost. Potla is land overflowed by rivers. The sprouted 
seed is here by far the most common cultivation in both crops, and 
in all soils, except in some called Nunjinay Gudday^ in. which worms 
abound. In this the seed is sown broad-cast without preparation. 
Scarcely any rice is here transplanted, and sprouted seed is sown 
even on Potla land. The quantity of seed required for the same 
extent of ground, of whatever kind, is nearly the same; only Bylu 
land requires a little more, as part of the seed is choaked by sinking 
too deep in the mud. This is directly contrary to the assertion of 
the people at Mangalore; but the farmers here say, that the infor¬ 
mation given at that place was correct; and that near the sea the 
Bylu land requires the least seed, while in inland places it requires 
more than the Majelu or Betta. 

If the rains continue late, a crop of pulse or Sesamum may be pro¬ 
cured from both kinds of Betta land; but, if the dry weather com¬ 
mences early, they can only be obtained from Majelu^ the others 
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being too dry. On the M^ajelu land here a very small quantity of CHAPTER 
sugar-cane is raised; but the whole of this is of very small extent. 

At the head of a Sylu field here, there is a large reservoir; but very Feb. s. 
little use is made of its water, at least for the purpose of agriculture. 

The people say, that they do not make reservoirs, because the rains 
are so heavy that they would break the mounds, and that the soil 
soaks up the water so fast, that, very soon after the rainy season is 
over, they would become dry. The farmers of CarcuUa seem to be 
an obstinate and ignorant set of men. 

The Betel-leaf raised on the Areca, and this is planted in sepa- Brif^gardejis. 
rate gardens. It does not injure the produce of the tree. These 
gardens are made both on the low grounds, and on hills where there 
is a command of water. They are allowed much manure; but, if on 
hilly ground, require no red earth. They are always watered, as at 
Mangalorei their cultivation must be therefore much more expen¬ 
sive than in Malabar, where they are only watered when young. 

All the gardens belong to the landlords, who occasionally mortgage 
them, but very rarely let them out for rent. The revenue, although 
nominally raised by so much a tree, has nothing to do with the 
actual number. It is levied by an old valuation; in making of 
which three trees were called one; and, if double the original num¬ 
ber has been planted, no additional taxis paid. A thousand nominal 
trees on good land were rated at so much, and those on worse soils 
are rated lower in proportion. 

In XheHitelu, or back-yard of the house, are cultivated turmeric, Turmwic 
ginger. Capsicum, greens, roots, and other things called TarMri. 

The quantity of turmeric and ginger raised in the neighbourhood 
is considerable. The soil proper for these plants is Betta land 
which is free from stones. Between the ;J4th of May and the S2d 
of June the ground is ploughed four times, and smoothed with a 
hoe. The whole is then divided by trenches, one cubit wide, half a 
cubit deep, and one cubit distant; and the earth which is taken 
from the trenches is thrown on the ridges. Then bits of the roots, 
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CHAPTER each containing an eye, are planted in the ridges at half a cubit’s 
distance from each other. These are then coveretl with Casara Sopu^ 
or the small branches and leaves of the Str^chnos Nux mmica, which 
is the most common ti'ee on tlie hills of Tulata. At the end of 
a month, the leaves having rotted, the small sticks are removed. 
Dung i.s then put over the plants, and a little more earth is thrown 
up from the trenches. In the month preceding the winter solstice, 
the roots are fit for taking up. The large roots, containing eyes, 
are kept for seed ; and, heiug tied up in a straw bag, are hung upon 
a tree until tlie next season for planting. The smaller roots are fit 
for sale. The turmeric and ginger are cultivated exactly in the 
same manner. The roots of the turmeric intended for sale are 
boiled for twelve hours, and afterwards dried fifteen days in the 
sun. 

About 250 years ago a Mamttah Br&hman came here, and ob¬ 
served that many hills were quite waste, which might be cultivated 
for Betel-nut by making reservoirs at the head of a vallej' ,• so that 
the water might be preserved, and distributed upon the sides of the 
hills. He applied to Byram fFodear, then sovereign of the country, 
for some of these hills; and having obtained a grant of them, he 
began his plantations with great success. By degrees this man’s 
descendants increased to fifty families; and these were joined by 
many of the same sect and country, who all betook themselves to 
this kind of cultivation ; so that betw^een Subhraniani and Gaukarna 
they amounted to seven hundred families. In their plantations 
Betel-nut was the great article; but they also contained many coco¬ 
nut palms, and some black pepper, and Mango and Jack trees. Each 
of the last produces from two to three Imiidred fruit; and these are 
so little in demand, that they are given to the cattle. They are not 
palatable to the ox ; hut at the season in which they ripen, any thing 
will be devoured, as the cattle are then starving. The prohibition 
against exporting Betel-nut by sea, which the late Sultan issued, 
reduced the price so much, that many of the plantations were 
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allowed to go to ruin; and the numher of Brtihina 7 is wslb reduced CHAPTER 
to four hundred families. The markets being now open, and a 
brisk trade canictl on between the coast and Ji/adras, am] Goa, 8- 

which are the prinpipal markets for the nut, the Bi'd/imaas a.ve with 
great spirit returning to this object of industry. The influence of 
Mousa and his Moplays does not exteutl this length. The principal 
merchant is Mur tin' Saiigaio., a Ban'yigar, who lives at Uara-punya- 
huUy, but lias factories in every part of the j>eninsula. 

The most judicious old men that I could find here gave me the Wt>aiJierin 
following account of the weather. Between the 13th of March and 
the 13th of May they have slight showers, lasting three or. four 
hours a day. These come three or four days successively, with 
equal intervals of dry weather, and accompany easterly winds.. In 
the first month the "winds night and day are easterly; in the latter 
part of this time the winds are fi om tlie southward, and in tlie west 
there is much thunder. Between the 14th of May and the l6th of 
August there come from the west strong winds, and. heavy rains. 

The land winds are not at all perceptible. Between the 17th of 
August and the 15th of October there are gentle showers from the 
eastward. Except when it rains, the winds are westerly. Erom the 
l6th of October to the 13th of November there are slight showers 
from the eastward. The rain is sometimes, Jiawever, so heavy as to 
injure the crops. Except when it rains, the winds are variable. In 
the four following months there is no rain, and the air is reckoned 
cold by the natives. At present, the days _are hot and the nights 
cool. The winds in the day come from the sea, and in the night 
from the land. 

9th February. — I Avent three cossesto Beilui'it, a place where there Feb. 9 . 
were a few houses of cultivators, but no shops nor market. There 
is a small temple of Sim- there, with an annual allowance to the ^''y' 

Pujdri of six Pagodas. The country is rather woody, and little rice 
ground can be seen from^ the road. The granite rocks make a coa- 
spicuous figure on the high lands. 
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CHAPTER Although the guides were natives of the place, and the road was 
w^ell marked, yet they contrived to make a part of my baggage 
Feb. 9 , wander about from four in the morning, until two in the afternoon. 
Seguidel”*^ Occasionally I meet with such accidents; from what other principle 
but obstinacy in the guides, I cannot say. This place is in the 
district of Barcuru, which formerly gave a title to one of the Jain 
Rdj/is of Tulava. 

Feb. 10 . 10 th February. —I went three cosses to Haryadika. The country 

of cultiva-'*^^ is similar to that through which I came yesterday. The farmers 
tioij- here say, that all the hills, wherever the soil is free from rock, 

might be converted into Betta-land. The quantity of such grounds, 
they say, is very considerable; at least three times as much as is 
cultivated; but, they add, the expense is great, and the returns 
are small. About a fourth part of what was formerly cultivated is 
now waste, for want of pfeople and stock. Until that be fully occu¬ 
pied, no experiments on new land would be proper. The people 
say, that they would be willing to bring this new laud into cultiva¬ 
tion on the following conditions. The whole expense attending the 
various operations being collected into a sum, they should pay no 
revenue to government until that was reimbursed by the usual 
amount of the land-tax, which is from one to three Sultany Fanams 
for a Moray sowing, or from rather more than 6-^d. to almost 
Ij. lid. an acre. 

Tenures,pro- Tlie proprietors here say, that they let their rice lands to tenants 
JeTofr?ce- (Gayntcaras), and are obliged to advance stock to a new man. In 
the course of four years the value of the stock is repaid by instal¬ 
ments. The rent is paid in rice, so much for each Moray sowing. 
The best Bylu4and pays 4 Moi'ays of rice for both crops; the 
next in quality pays 3 Morays; and the worst The best 
Majelu pays 2^ Moraysi the second quality l-f-; and the third I 
Moray. The best Betta land pays 2 Morays; the second l|; 
the third 1 ; and the fourth i a Moray, The Moray of rice, 
if of the coarsest quality, is at present worth 2 a 85 d.; and each 
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Moray of rent, for a Moray's sowing, is at the rate of about 2^. CHAPTER 

an acre. The tenant, according to these people’s account, has about 

one half of the produce; which therefore, in the worst Betia laud, Feb. 10 

must he three seeds, or bushels an acre. These people say, 

that when the rice is cheap the whole rent is not equal to the land- 

tax. At present, they acknowledge that they have a little profit. 

Taking the statement which they give as fair, their present profit 
will be evident, even allowing their whole rice to be of the coarsest 
kind. The worst H&tta land pays 6^d. tax an acre, and the rent is 
so that the tax does not amount to half the rent; and I 
am inclined to think, that the average price of all the kinds of rice 
is never lower than the present value of the coarsest. 

At HaryadiH there is only one shop; and on the approach of my Har^adiki, 
people the owner ran away. There is a large temple of one of the 
Saktis; tins is attended by one of tht Tulava-Brahmans 2 i% Pujdri^ 
on which account no bloody sacrifices are performed. Tliere was 
formerly a Jain temple here of Ihe kind called Busty, hut it has 
gone to ruin, and the number of the Jain is daily diminishing. The 
image in the temple was of copper. With many other similar idols 
from different parts of the country, it was carried to JamM-ab&d. 

By orders from the \^tt Sultan, some of them were converted into 
Dioney^ and others cast into guns, 

Wth February. In the morning I went three cosses to Udipii. Feb. ij. 

The country, to the vicinity of this place, is similar to that which 
I passed through on tlie two preceding days. The strata of granite, 
however, are mostly covered by the Laterite. The roads are exe¬ 
crable; but, like many of those in Canara, are shaded by fine rows 
of trees, especially of the Fateria imlka; which, being now in full 
blossom, makes the most beautiful avenues that I have ever seen. 

On getting within sight of the sea near Udipu, the country be¬ 
comes more level; and round the town it is finely cultivated, and 
the nee fields are beautifully intermixed with palm gardens. Such 
VoL. III. JiJ 
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XV. 

Febi. n. 
Madital 
Brdhmam of 
Tnlava* 
Panch Dn/- 
vida^ or five 
Dr/ividm^ 


a delightful situation has been chosen as the chief seat of the Tulava 
Br&hmans of the Madual sect. 

Having assembled the men wlio, among the followers of Madua 
Adidrya in Tulava^ were reckonetl the most eminent for their know¬ 
ledge, they gave me the following information. The Tulava Br&h~ 
imns belong to the Panch Drdvida division of the sacred tribe, and 
are a mixture composed of emigrants from each of the nations or 
tongues that compose this division. These are, Andraif^ or the na¬ 
tions speaking the Tdinga, oi‘ Andray language, which occupy the 
north-eastern parts of the peninsula; Karnalaca, those who speak 
the language which we call Canarese, and who inhabit the country 
south from the-Kruhna river, and above the Ghat mountains; Ma¬ 


harashtra, who speak the Mar&ttah language, and occupy the north¬ 
western parts of the peninsula; Gurjara, or Qarjura, or the Brah¬ 
mans of Guzerat, who also have a peculiar dialect, very different 


from the language of the Mardttuhs ; and Dravida, or those who 
speak the Tamul language, and occupy the southern parts of the 
peninsula below the Ghats. DrMda proper, or the Disam so called, 
is confined to the country between Madras and the mountains; but 
the name is extended, first to all the country occupied by people 
who speak the Tamul language, and then to the whole of the BrM- 
' mans of this division. Although the whole of the Tulava Brdhmans 
form a kind of separate nation, yet each subdivision confines its 
marriages to its own original nation; and, contrary to the custom 
of the Namburis, a Karndtaca Tulava Br&hman has no objection to 
. marry the daughter of a Brahman of Karndta who never has left his 
own country. 

Origin of the They allege, that originally they were assembled here from all 
iiiiaiaBrM- native countries by Parasu Rama, who created Tulav^i for their 
use, in the same manner as he created Malaysia for the Namburis. 
The language of Tulava has a strong resemblance to that of Mala- 
yiila, and the written characters are the same; but in the language 
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o^Tulava there is a very great admixture of words from ail the CHAPTER 
countries containing the five southern nations of India. 

■ Originally, the Tiilava Brahmans were followers of Batta Acharya, 
who flourished at Ahichaytra, on tlie banks of the GodSceiy. An Ackdrya. 
account of liis life, which they of course consider as prophetical, is 
to be found in the Skandha Pur&na, one of the eighteen books 
written by Vy&sa. Batta Acharya had great success against 18 of 
the heretical sects, some- of which admitted, and others denied, 
the authority of the Vedas. 

Afterwards Sankara Acharya disputed with the followers of Batta, Sanhara 
and, having convicted them of numerous errors, gained many pro- 


aelytes; and many of the Brd/mians contimie to follow his 

doctrines, and receive the Sringa-giri Swamalu as their Garw, and as 
the successor of Sankara Achtirya. In this JPugam, or age, there hav^e 
been three appearances of Sankara AcMtrya. First, he was born at 
SivuU, in Talma, about 1500 years ago, and established the Matam 
or college at Sringa-gvri. His next appearance was some hundreds 
of years afterwards; when he. was born in Malayala, and lived at 
Sri Bangam, near Tritchenopoly. Lastly, lie was born about 600 
years ago at Paducachaytra, KuTulava, In the Skandha Pur Ana, com¬ 
posed, as my informants imagine, many myriads of millions of year.? 


ago, an account of all his transactions in these three incarnations is 
to be found, and also an account of the great success which he had 
against the lieretical sects. 

Madua AchArya was last born at Paducachaytra, in the year of this Madm. 
Kali-yugam 4300, or 601 years ago. In the time of the five sons of 
Pandu, he had appeared as one of these brothers, named BMma; in 
the time of he had Hanitmanta; and in the Kali-yugam 

preceding this (for the Brahmans suppose a constant succession of 
Ytigams) he had appeared as the, Madua AchArya of that 
degenerate age. When he appeared last, he not only confuted the 
heretical sects, but obtained a great victory in dispute oygy Sankara 
AckArya, who had forced all the Madual Bhahmans outwardly to adopt 
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CHAPTER his opinions; anti he thus restored his sect to its proper splendour. 

The Hindus will seldom allow their own sect to have had any origin; 

Feb. 11. but insist rather, that it has existed from all eternity, or at the very 
least from the first origin of things. The Maduals say, that all the 
different sects were created in the beginning by Hdrdjfana, and 
have continued ever since, sometimes one prevailing and sometimes 
another; and the prevailing sect has always forced the others, at 
least in appearance, to comply with their doctrine. 

Doctrine of The Madual allege, that there is one supreme God, Nardyana or 

the Mmlaal. jjjj 5011 IS Brahmd, W'ho is the father of Siva. Both of these 

ought to be worshipped, hut Brahma only mentally; as temples and 
regular forms of prayer to that deity are not lawful. They look 
with abhorrence upon the doctrine of the spirits of good men being 
absorbed into the deity, in wlilch they differ from both Smartal and 
S?'i Vaisknavam. they consider as the highest heaven; and 

men who, by their piety, obtain a place there, are ever afterwards 
exempted from change; but still they are greatly inferior to Ndrd-^ 
yana, or the other great gods; and, according to their merit, enjoy 
different ranks. The Madual pray to the Devatas who reside in 
Swargham, which they say is the same with Mahd Meru ; and when 
they are sick they pray to the destructive spirits, such as Marimd^ 
and KalimL These are not considered to be different 
names for the wife of as tlie Smartal allege, but beings that 
live in the stars, clouds, and lower regions of the heavens. The 
Madual Brd/mans of Tulava act as Pujdris in the temples of these 
spirits, and offer sacrifices of paste made in the form of animals, but 
will not consent to the shedding of blood. In this country there 
are eight Sanny&sis, each of whom has a Matam at Udipit, and each 
has a disciple who from his infancy is brought up to celibacy and 
other mortifications, and is destined to be his successor. These 
eiglit Sannyhis are the Gurus of the whole sect in Tulma; and each 
maintains a number of disciples, who are permitted to marry, but 
who are men of great Indian learning, and who read, and perform 
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all manner of services for their master. These Sannyhis are not CHAPTER 

^ XV, 

conceived to be any portion of the deity; nor is it even believed, 
that in general they obtain after death a seat in Moesha. To attain 
this, a Brahman must completely adhere to every rule of his order, 
which is attended with so much difficulty, that humau nature is 
seldom adequate to the task. No other cast has any kind of chance 
to procure a place so near the gods; and my informants seem to 
doubt, whether it be even possible for any person of low rank ever 
to be born a BrtiJiman. Temporal blessings they consider as those 
which the three lower casts ought chiefly to expect; and, by means 
of charity given to their superiors, they may have an abundance of 
these low pleasures. 

The eight Gurus, each in his turn for two years, act as priests Government. 
(Ptijaris) in the temple of Krishna at Udipu. During this time the 
officiating Samiydsi must not only defray the expenses of worship, 
but must feed all his disciples, and every Brahman that comes to 
the place. To do this handsomely, will require above 20,000 Pa~ 
godas (8054/. 14s. 8yd.); and the very least, for which it can be 
done, is 13,000 Pagodas (.5238/. 45. S^-d.). In order to raise such 
great sums, each Sanny&si, with his disciples, during the fourteen 
years that he is out of office, wanders about the country, and, 
wherever he goes, levies contributions under the name Bhiksha, 
or begging. Out of these alms he not only supports a considerable 
equipage, and feeds all liis disciples, but can save a sum sufficient 
to defray the expense which he must incur during the two years 
that he performs the office of Puj&ri. Except in Tulava, these San- 
nydsis liave no authority as Gurus; for above the Ghats there are 
three Matams, whose Sannydsis possess the sole authority of bestow¬ 
ing Chakraniikam and Upadha, and of punishing transgressions 
against the rule of cast. Each Sanuyhi of Tulava has certain fami¬ 
lies, who are hereditarily annexed to his Matam, as to that of their 
Guru. As, however, the officiating Puj&ri never goes out of the 
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CflAPTER his opinions; and lie thus restored his sect to its proper splendour. 

The Hindus will seldom allow their own sect to have had any origin; 

Feb. 11. but insist rather, that it has existed from all eternity, or at the very 
least from the first origin of things. The Maduals say, that all the 
different sects were created in the beginning by Nar&yana, an<l 
have continued ever since, sometimes one prevailing and sometimes 
another; and the prevailing sect has always forced the others, at 
least in appearance, to comply with their doctrine. 

Doctrine of The Madiiol allege, that there is one supreme God, Ndrdyana or 

tiie Madml. f-^shnu. His son is Bralmd, who is the father of Siva. Both of these 
ought to he worshipped, h\itBrahm/i only mentally; as temples aiul 
regular forms of prayer to that deity are not lawful. They look 
with abhorrence upon the doctrine of the spirits of good men being 
absorbed into the deity, in which they differ from both Smartal and 
Sri Vaishn(wam, Jlfoej/m they consider as the highest heaven; and 
men who, by their piety, obtain a place there, are ever afterwards 
exempted from change; but still they are greatly inferior to Ndrd¬ 
yana, or the other great gods ; and, according to their merit, enjoy 
different ranks. The Madual pray to the Bhatas who reside in 
Swarghani, which they say is the same with 31aha Jileru ; and when 
they are sick they pray to the destructive spirits, such as Marimd, 
Huialimd; and Kalimd. These are not considered to be different 
names for the wife Sim, as the Smartal allege, but beings tliat 
live in the stars, clouds, and lower regions of the heavens. The 
Madml Brahmans of Tulava act as Pujdris in the temples of these 
spirits, and offer sacrifices of paste made in the form of animals, but 
will not consent to the shedding of blood. In this country there 
are eight Sa}mydsis, each of whom has a Mat am at Jjdipu, and each 
has a disciple who from his infancy is brought up to celibacy and 
other mortifications, and is destined to be his successor. These 
eight Sannydsis are the Gurus of the whole sectinyh/aw, and each 
maintains a number of disciples, who are permitted to marry, but 
who are men of great Indian learning, and who read, and perform 
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all manner of services for their master. These Sannyhis are not 
conceived to be any portion of the deity; nor is it even believed, 
that ill general they obtain after death a seat in Ji'foesha. To attain 
this, a Brahman must completely adhere to every rule of his order, 
which is attended with so much difficulty, that human nature is 
seldom adequate to the task. No other cast has any kind of chance 
to procure a place so near the gods; and my informants seem to 
doubt, whether it be even possible for any person of low rank ever 
to be born a Brahman. Temporal blessings they consider as those 
which the three lower casts ought chiefly to expect; and, by means 
of charity given to their superiors, they may have an abundance ot 
these \q\v pleasures. 

The eight Gurus, each in his turn for two years, act as priests Govemraent 
(Pujaris) in the temple of Krishna at XJdipu. During this time the 
officiating Samiy&si must not only defray the expenses of worship, 
but must feed all his disciples, and every Brahman that comes to 
the place. To do this handsomely, will require above 20,000 Pa- 
godas (8054/. 14j. Sid.); and the very least, for which it can be 
done, is 13,000 Pagodas (5238/. 4s. ^d,). In order to raise such 
great sums, each Sa?inydsi, with his disciples, during the foutteen 
years that lie is out of office, wanders about the country, and, 
wherever he goes, lev'ies contributions under the name of Bhilaha, 
or begging. Out of these alms he not only supports a considerable 
equipage, and feeds all his disciples, but can save a sum sufficient 
to defray the expense which he must incur during the two years 
that he performs the office of Pi^drL Except in Tulava, these San- 
nydsis have no authority as Gurus; for above the Ghats thei c ai e 
three Matams, whose Sannydsis possess the sole authority of bestow¬ 
ing Chakrdntikam and Upadha, and of punishing transgressions 
against the rule of cast. Each Sanuydsi ot Tulaoia has certain fami¬ 
lies, who are hereditarily annexed to his Matam, as to that of their 
Guru. As, liowever, the officiating Piijkri never goes out of the 
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CHAPTER temple, and as the others are generally absent, begging, the eiglit 
have mutually appointed two persons , to act as judges. These have 

Eeb. 11 . tl'.e power of excommunication, which implies the whole wealth of 
the sect being at their mercy. They also levy 6nes, and cleanse 
sinners by prayers (Mantranis), cow’s urine, and other things 
esteemed pure. The Gurus reserve to themselves the exclusive 
right of bestowing Ckakrhitikam aiul Upadha. They never, at any 
ceremony, read Mantrams, that oflice being reserved for the mar¬ 
ried Brahmans ; and each man by hereditary right belongs to some 
Brahman, who is his Purohita. The 6'ffNnydsis.do not require a P«- 
rhliita ; for they are considered as sufficiently holy to be exempted 
from all the ceremonies and customs usually observed by Brahmans. 
They do not wear the thread ; all meats become to them indifferent; 
and they do not celebrate the ceremonies in honour of their de¬ 
ceased parents, A Purhhua may sell or mortgage the families that 
belong to him, and may give them to a Brahman of any sect; for 
the prayers ('Mantrams ) and portions of scripture ( Sastratns ) read 
by any person of the sacred order, whatever his theological opinions 
may be, are considered as equally efficacious. This docs not pro¬ 
ceed from any gentleness or facility of temper among the Brahmans, 
who abound in the Odkim theologimm. It is, however, between the 
JMadual and Sri Vaishnavam, although both are worshippers of Vishnu, 
that the most violent antipathy prevails. The Smartal, althougli 
followers of Siva, agree much better with the Madual; and, in 
Tulava and Malapala especially, these two live on tolerable terms. 
In Tulava, indeeil, it is not unusual for one temple to be common, 
to both gods; and in most places there the temples of Vishnu awA of 
Siva are built near each other, and the same Rath, or chariot, serves 
for the Jdtram, or procession, of both idols. 

To the east of the Ghats, the Madual Brdkmans scorn to serve as 
Pujdris, even in the temples of Vishnu, and are the proudest of the 
wlioie sacred order. This scorn, however, is perhaps affected; as 
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when Madaa Ach&rya appeared, the SH Vaishnavam were in possession CHAPTEH 
of the temples, and have always been favourites with the persons in 
authority. 

IlIig Brdkmans o?Tulava are allowed a plurality of wives, which Cusio 

must be of the same nation with themselves, but of a different G6~ 
or family, and which must be married before the signs of 
puberty appear. Their widows cannot marry, but may become 
Moylar^ as already described. It is looked upon as disreputable for 
a Br&hman to keep a woman of this kind, and he would lose cast by 
having a connection with a dancing girl, or with a Moylm\ that 
did not belong to a temple; but all such women as are consecrated 
to tUe gods cohabit with some Br&hman or other. The Brahnans 
of Tulwoa burn the dead, and their widows ought to be burned along 
with them; but this practice has gone entirely into disuse. They 
can neither eat animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. A.mau’s 
own children, even in landed property, are his heirs. 

I next questioned these Bt'&hmans concerning the history of the History of 
country; and they produced a book called Grama Paditti^ which 
they say \s historical. It is written in Sanskrit, and is presumed to 
have been composed by Vishnu, who assumed a human form, under 
the name of VtM Vydsa, and promulgated the Vtdas, the eighteen 
Purdnas, the Gr&ma Paditti, and other sacred writings. From this 
work the Br&hnians say, that Talava^^ created, and given entirely 
to them, 1 Arbuda, 95 Crowds, 58 Lacs, and .80 thousand of years, 
before the extinction of the P&ndu family. The last of these ended 
his reign in the year of the Kali-yugam 1036, 
or ----- 3, S6J years ago. 

Add 80 thousand - - 80,000 

5S Lacs - - 5,300,000 

95 Crmds - 950,000,000 

1 Arbuta - 1,000,000,000 


1,955,883,865 years since the creation of 
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Tul{voa, according to the Grama Paditti. The candid reader will not 
expect, that in a work comprehending the accounts of such a long 
duration of time a few thousand years, earlier or later, in the chro¬ 
nology of these degenerate times can be considered as of any con¬ 
sequence. This having been premised, and the accounts of the 
Hindu gods and heroes having been left in becoming obscurity, we 
find from Xhe- Grama Paditti, that 1115 years after the family of the 
Pdndus became extinct, Ananda Raya governed Tulava. He and his 
eight brothers (or rather kinsmen in the male line) reigned 200 
years, or until the year Kall-yugam 2351. VakiaRajd and his 

ten sons (descendants) reigned 112 years, till Kali-yugam 2463. 
Maursii^hy and liis ten sons governed 137 years, till Kali-yugam 
S600. Cadamba Raya 45 years, till Kali-yugam 2645. Myuru Fdrnt& 
10 years, till Kali-yugam 2655. Hubushica, chief of the savages 
called Coragoru, or Corar, governed 12 years, till Kali-yugam 2657. 
Locdditya Rdya, son of Myuru Varmd, expelled the Coragoru, and 
governed Tulava, MalayMa, and Haiga 21 years, till Kali-yugam 
S678. After his death, eighty-one of his cousins, among whom the 
chief was Cadumba Raya of fVudia-nagara, governed 24 years, till 
Kali-yugam 2702. Balhica Rdya, and twenty-nine other petty 
princes, governed 46 years, till the Kali-yugam 2748, Abhiri, and 
ten Rajas governed 99 years, till Kali-yugam 2847. Tlie descen¬ 
dants of Mona Raja then reigned 200 years, till Kali-yugam 3047, or 
till 53 years before the birth of Christ. At this time Mahummud 
Surtala, a Mlicha, who was a spy, visited the whole country as far 
as Rbmbmava. It must be observed, that, according to these Brdh- 
77 ians, Mlecha properly means an Arab, Tare z.Tartar, and Yavana an 
European; but all the tliree terms are frequently applied to the 
nations living toward tlie north and west of Hindustan, without dis¬ 
tinction of country or religion. Nine Belalla Rayas governed 6 
years, till Kali-yugam 3053, or 47 years before the birth of Christ. 
The Tw'c tlien returned, took Anagundi, and governed 540 years, 
till the Kali-yugam 3593, or Ai D. 493. The followers of Vydsa 
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here, it must be observed, cut short the government of the Belalla CHAPTER 
family, who are more detestable than Mlechas, as having been fol- 
lowers of the Arkitu or Juiih Bv^hnions. Campi of Penu-conda Feb. ii. 
drove out the MlechaSf and governed 13 years over the whole 
country south of the Krishna, till the year Kali-ytigam 36o6, or 
A, D, 506. This prince sent an officer named Sankara D&vaRdi/a 
to visit Tulana. In his train was a messenger ( Peon) named Iluca- 
buca, a Cw'uba by cast. This fellow, having received assistance 
from the Pavanas, took Auagvndi, and having built a city near it, 
which he called Vijaya-riagara, or the city of victory, he assumed 
the title of Hari-ltara Rapa. This account of the origin of the fa¬ 
mily of Vyapa-nagara may be attributed to the following circum¬ 
stance. The Brahmans 0^ Tttla'va had hitherto been exempted from 
taxes; but Hari-Jiara, on the conquest of the countiy, imposed au 
annual tax upon them, to the amount of 12,000 Moraps of rice, 
MmSwami, a tributary prince, was ordered to collect this tax; 
but, his conscience having revolted at the thoughts of exacting 
tribute from the Brahmans, he was dismissed, and their tax was 
increased to 2578 Pagodas in money. The history of the Gruma 
Paditti ends with this grievous event; but the Brahmans say, that 
thirteen princes of the family of HariAiara governed for about 150 
years, or from A. D. 453 to 643. Unfortunately for the exactness 
of this chronology, many inscriptions on stone, made in the reigns 
of these princes, are scattered throughout their dominions. Copies 
of five of these have been delivered to the Bengal government. 

The date of the first is in the era oiSalivahanam 1297, or^. D. 1375, 
and of the latest E. S. 1400, or A. D. 1478. With this correctiou 
of about eight centuries and a half, M-uhammad Saratala may have 
been a Mussulman, and probably some of the followers of Mu¬ 
hammad Ghizni. The Yamna dynasty of Anagundi is, however, a 
matter of great curiosity, and not yet well understood. 

These Brdhmins say, that the celebrated Krishna Rdpalu, of Krjsim 
Vijapa-nagaraf was not of the family of Hari~hara, but governed the 
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same dominions after the overthrow of the former dynasty. Jle 
was descended from the nurse of one of the five princes called 
PhiduSy who lived at the commencement of the present 
Dharma Raya, the last of these five brothers, died in the year 36 
of that era, or 4865 years ago. 

The country of Tulma was first subject to the kings of Anagundiy 
and then to the princes of Ik^’i; by whom, these Rr&kw^ns suppose, 
the Jain Polygars were appointed; but they pretend an almost total 
ignoiance of these chiefs, and a sovereign contempt for their sect. 

They allege, although there were Jain Rajas in many parts of 
Tulava, that there never was one at Barcuru; but that it, and all 
the Gramas in Tula^ay were governed by BrLhmans immediately 
dependent on the sovereign, and over whom these infidel chiefs 
had no control. The thoughts of being subject tQ'aJain are indeed 
horrible to a follower of Vydsa; nor wdll it ever be acknowledged, 
where there is a possibility of denial. When pushed to account for 
the introduction of so many Jain into a' country made expressly for 
the Brahmans who follow the true doctriue of Vydsa, they say, that 
Hiibashka drove all the Br&kmans out of the country; and that, 
when Idikaditya regained his paternal dominions, he only brought a 
few Brahniaiis from Ahichaytra, where he resided during his exile, 
and gave them the 32 Gramasy which they enjoyed witliont moles¬ 
tation till Hari-liara imposed the illegal tax, I tliink it probable, 
that lAkdditya, in order to procure assistance to regain his throne, 
changed the religion which he inherited from his father Myuru 
V<irni& who, according to the Jain of Mudu Bideryy was of their 
sect; and having become a follower of Batta Ackarya, then teaching 
the doctrine of Vydsa with great success on the banks of the Gd- 
d&cdry, he brought with him the first colony of Tulwva BrahmanSy 
and gave them a gift (Enam) of thirty-two villages. In imitation 
of the NamburiSy they afterwards set up the story of Parasu Rdmaj 
but it does not seem to have succeeded so well with them as with 
their southern neighbours. 
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Udipu is a town which contains about 200houses, and stands about CHAFER 
a coss from the sea near a small river called the Pdpa~misai^i, which 
comes from a Tank at CarciiUa, passes about two miles to the south 
of the town, and falls into the sea at a fort named Durui BahMar, its history. 
Near Udipu is a small fort, which formerly was the residence of 
Chittupadi Bayhla, the chief Brahman of the town (Grama). Each 
of the 32 Gramas belonging to the Tukiva Brdhmans was governed 
and defended by an hereditary chief of their own sect, who was in 
every respect, but the name, a Polygar^ or petty chief; some of 
them assumed the title of Baylala ; others that of Hegada, which 
signifies mighty. 

At Udipu are three Gudies, or temples, which are placed in a 
common square, and surrounded by 14 Matams, or convents, be¬ 
longing to an equal number oSSannyhis, rrho are Gurus to different 
sects of Br&hmans. Eight of these Matams belong to the eight 
MadualSannydsis, who in their turn officiate as priests in the temple 
of Krishna, which is one of the three that stand in the square. Two 
other Matams belong to Sannydsis of the same sect; each of the 
predecessors of whom, as well as the eight others, received an image 
^xom. Madua Achdrya; hut they have few followers, and are not 
entitled to officiate at the temple. Three oth&x Maimns belong to 
the three Sannydsis, who are the Gurus of all the Madual Brahmans 
to the eastwai'd of the mountains. The fourteenth Matam belonjrs 
to the Sringa-giri Smdini. These Matams are large buildings; and, 
considei’ed as houses belonging to Hindus, improved by neither 
Mussulman nor European arts, they are stately edifices. Some pains 
have even been taken to admit air, as they have many windows. 

Apertures indeed “ for the purpose of intromitting air and light,” 
altliough scarcely deserving the appellation of windows, are more 
common in the houses of Tulava, than I have any where else seen 
among the mere natives of Hindustdii The Matams are designed 
chiefly as storehouses, in which the' Sannyasis may deposit the 
produce of their begging till they want it for consumption. Being 
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CHAPTER too expensive guests, they very seldom reside in one place more 
than a few days. The temples, as usual, are but poor buildings, and, 
Feb.il. like almost ail those of Malayala and Tulata, have pent roofs. 

Those here are roofed with copper, wliich must have cost much 
money; hut, being very rudely wrought, it makes no show. 

Customs of Having assembled some of the Corar, or Coraiva?', who under 
the orar. chief Hubasbica are said to have onee been masters of Tuktvay 

I found, that they are now all slaves, and have lost every tradition 
of their former power. Their language differs considerably from 
that of any other tribe in the peninsula. When their masters choose 
to employ them, they get one meal of victuals, and the men have 
daily one Haiiy of rice, and the women three quarters of a Hany. 
This is a very good allowance; but, when the master has no use for 
their labour, they must support themselves as well as they can. 
This they endeavour to do by making Coir, or rope from coco-nut 
husks, various kinds of baskets from Ratans and climbing plants, 
and mud walls. They pick up the scraps and offals of other people’s 
meals, and skin dead oxen, and dress the hides. They build their 
Imts near towns or villages. Their dress is very simple, and consists 
in general of a girdle, in which they stick a bunch of grass before, 
and another behind. Some of the men have a fragment of cloth 
round their waist; but very few of tlie Avomen ever procure this 
covering. They are not, however, Avitliout many onianients of 
beads, and the like; and, even Avhen possessed of some wealth, do 
not alter their rude dress. Some few of them are permitted to rent 
lands as Gaynigaras. In spite of this wretched, life, they are a good 
looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They 
have no liereditary chiefs, and disputes among them are settled by 
assemblies of the people. If they can get them, they take scA^eral 
Avives; and the Avomen are niarriageufhle both before and after pu¬ 
berty, and during AiidoAvhood. They A\dll not marry a Avoinan of 
any other cast; and they are considered of so base an origin, that 
a man of any other cast, Avho cohabits Avith one of their women, is 
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inevitably excommunicated, and afterwards not even a Corar will CHfU^ ER 
-admit his society; The marriages are indissoluble, and a woman 
who commits adultery is only flogged. Her paramour, if he be a 
Corar, is fined. The master pays tlie expense of the marriage feast. 

When a man dies, his wives, with all their children, return to the 
huts of their respective mothers and brothers, and belong to their 
masters. They will eat the offals of any other cast, and can eat 
beef, carrion, tigers, crows, and other impure things; they reject 
however dogs and snakes. They can lawfully drink intoxicating 
liquors. They burn the dead, and seem to know nothing of a state 
of future existence, nor do they believe in JPaisachi^ or evil spirits. 

Their deity is called Buta, and is represented by a stone, which is 
kept in a square surrounded by a vvall. To this stone, in all cases 
of sickness, they sacrifice fowls, or make offerings of fruit or grain,- 
and every man offers his own worship (Puju); so that they have 
no officiating priest, and they acknowledge the authority of no 
Guru. They follow all the oxen and buffiiloes of the village, as so 
much of the li ve stock, when these are driven in procession at a 
great festival which the farmers annually celebrate. 

12th February .—I went three cosses to BraJiim&-‘Xvara. The rice Feb. 12 . 
grounds extend from Udipu to the sea; their extent towards the ofthecoun- 
iiorth and south is not considerable. I soon came to gently rising try. 
bills, free of woods; but the road was finely sheltered by avenues 
of the beautiful Vateria indica^ called here Dupada Maram, or the 
resin tree, I passed first through Kaly&na-pura, which was formerly 
a large place; but during Tippoo's government it has been almost 
intirely ruined. I then crossed a very wide, but shallow river, 
named the Savarmt. Its source is from a lake or tank near Carmlla; 
but it owes its magnitude entirely to the water of the sea. Near 
the Smarna are many fine plantations of coco-nut palms, and also 
some rice grounds. Barcuru is near Brahmd-wara ; but for a long 
time, even previous to the irruption of Bivuppa Nayaka, it has been 
ruined. The fottress was erected by Hari~kara, first king of 
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CHAPTER Vijaya-nagara. It still gives its name to the district (Taluc), the 
Tahsildar of which resides at Braivma-wara. This is a small place 

Feb. le. containing only about 60'houses, but in its neighbourhood there is 
much rice ground. 

Cultivation I have received much information relative to the produce of the 

ofricri'andl grounds in this neighbourhood ; partly from Mr. Ravensbaw, 
and partly from the people employed to measure and value the 
district. In the annexed Tables I give some of this information, 
with the measures reduced to the English standards. It must be 
observed, that the Gunta, or chain used by the surveyors, ought 
to have been 33 English feet in length; but, owing to the rudeness 
of the workmanship, it had stretched to 33 feet lO^inches; by the 
standard, the acre would be equal to 40 Gtmtas; but, by the actual 
chain, it would be equal to only 37-r^ Guntas. ■ I calculate, how¬ 
ever, by the standard measure. The M/udi, or Aloray in use here, 
is that of the market of Mangalore; but is divided, when speak¬ 
ing of seed, into 60 Hanies ; and, when speaking of produce, into 
40 Hanies; but the produce is in general estimated in rice, after 
deducting the expense of beating and cleaning. It would appear 
from all circumstances, that the quantity of seed which is sown on 
the same extent of ground, even of the same kind, differs much. 
Whether this proceed from the natives having found by experience, 
that such or such a field gives most profits when sown with a cer¬ 
tain quantity of seed; or whether it arises from a want of precision 
and economy that attends all rude states of agriculture, I cannot 
take upon myself to affirm; but the latter cause seems the most 
probable. The seed is here sown much thinner than in Malabar; 
which, although a kind of saving that is common in every part of 
India, seems to be very injudicious : the crops in general appear to 
me to be proportionably scanty. Of the gross produce of estates, 
one half is here, as in most parts of India, considered as a proper 
reward for the labour of the cultivator, and the use of his stock; 
?ind is perhaps sufficient, considering that his cattle pay nothing. 
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that liis other stock is of little or no value, and that the quantity of 
seed is very small. Owing to the present great want of people and 
stock, the cultivators, however, do not in general pay so much; 
and, according to the valuation of five villages in this neighbour¬ 
hood, I find, that out of 2048 Pagodas, the gross value of their pro¬ 
duce, the cultivators retain. 1295 Pagodas. The share of the govern¬ 
ment amounts iai general to one quarter of the gross produce; and 
in these villages is 671 Pagodas, of which 37 are alienated in Enam, 
or charity lands, as they are called. What remains to the landlord 
is 82 Pagodas; but part of their lands are waste, and the Emms are 
nominally higher than what is here stated; so that, apparently, 
some of the landlords, who are supposed to pay these charities, arc 
losers by their estates. At present, they are all cultivators; and, 
when the country is repeopled, there can be little doubt, that, 
should they not encumber themselves with mortgages, they will 
enjoy one fourth of the gross produce of their estates; for a part 
of the present great share of the cultivators arises from the interest 
of money which they have advanced on their farms; and this-also 
should be considered as a part of the profits of the landlord. 

13th February ,— went three cosses to HhPuty, one of the four¬ 
teen small villages that are called by the common name of Cotta. 
The wliole of this almost is occupied by Brahmans, who pretend to 
be o? Parasu Rama's colony, although almost the only language 
spoken by them is that of Kaimata. Very few of them understand 
the peculiar dialect of Tulava, It must be observed, however, that, 
this country having been long subject to princes residing above 
the all persons of rank speak the language Karnata; and 

from having been subject to these princes, and from its having been 
the place where all intercourse between them and Europeans was 
conducted, the province has got the name of the coast of Canara, a 
corruption of Karndta. In the towns on the sea-coast the Mussul¬ 
man language is more commonly understood, than in any other part 
of the peninsula that I have visited. 
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The road from Bt'ahm^-wara to Hirtiity for the most part passes 
along a low sandy ridge, on either side of which are extensive 
rice-grounds; for the Brahtnans^ as usual, have appropriated to 
themselves the finest parts of Tulava. The country looks well; for 
even the greater part of the sandy height is inclosed, and planted 
for timber and fewel. Except where the cattle were forced to swim 
over a very wide river, called Mabucullu^ the road was compara¬ 
tively excellent. This river descends from the Ghats^ and in the 
rainy season brings down a great body of fresh water; but, where 
the road crosses, it is at this season quite salt. The tide goes up 
from the sea about three cosses ; and canoes, in the rainy season, can 
ascend six cosses from tiie month. The banks are well planted with 
coco-nut trees, which iwTulava seem confined chiefly to such places. 

I4th February. —I went three cosses to Kunda~pura, where I en- . 
tered the northern division of Camra, which is under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Read, a young gentleman brought up in the same 
school with Mr. Ravenshaw. I had not the good fortune to meet 
■with him; but he was so obliging as to send me very satisfactory 
answers to the queries that I proposed in writing, of winch 1 shall 
avail myself in the following account. The country between Hir- 
titty and Kunda~pura resembles that between Brahm&^wara and 
Hirtitty ; only there is by the way neither river nor coco-nut plan¬ 
tations ; and, in proportion, the extent of rice-ground is smaller. 
The whole road is excellent, and fit for any kind of carriage, except 
in one place, where, in the descents to a low narrow valley, stairs 
have been formed. By the natives these are considered as an ex¬ 
cellent improvement on a road, although they are very inconvenient 
even for cattle that are carrying back-loads. 

15th February. —I was detained at Kunda-puraj as being the only 
place where I could get a supply of necessaries, till I reached 
iMagai'a; and also in expectation of meeting diBrtdman named 
Rdmuppa Varmica, who is said to he the most intelligent person in 
the country concerning its former state. 
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Kunda-pura is situated on the south side of a river, which in dif- CHAPTER 
ferent places, according to the villages which it passes, is called by 
dilferent names. This river is in general the boundary between 
the northern and southern divisions of Canat'di but liunda-purd is 
under the collector of the northern division. The villages or towns 
on the banks of this river are the places where all the goods coming 
from, or going to Nagara are shipped, and landed. The custom¬ 
house is Sit Kunda-pura; but the principal shipping place is fai'ther 
up the river at Bassururu. On the north side of the river the 
Sultan had a dock; but the water on the bar, even at spring tides, 
does not exceed 9 cubits, or ISifeet. The river, or rather lake, 
at Kunda-pura has only one opening into the sea. It is very ex¬ 
tensive, and the only ferry-boats on it are wretched canoes. Five 
fresh water rivers come from the hills, and, meeting the tide in this 
lake, intersect the whole level ground, and form a number of islands. 

I have not seen a more beautifnl country than this; and an old 
fort, situated a little higher up than the town, commands one of 
the finest prospects that I ever beheld. The people here seem to 
have no knowledge of any thing that happened before the conquest 
by Siviippa Nayaka ; since which it is, that the place has risen into 
any kind of consequence. The origin of its rise was probably a small 
fort built by the Portuguese. Round this General Mathews drew 
lines, as a defence for his stores, when he went up to Nagara. These 
were afterwards somewhat strengthened by Tippoo, but were always 
poor defences. The on tains about 250 houses, and is never re¬ 

membered atu animal wiger. It is the head quarters of a battalion 
of RtfwnJ^orship of Buta is icers of which I was most kindly received. 

Colonel 'Wiiuayc„..The spied me, that at no great distance there w 

was a tank of fresh water, in which was a kind of fish that the 
Sultan reserved for his own use, and which by the natives was named 
Hu-?nmu, or the flower-fish. It is a large fish, full of blood, and 
very fat, but is only fit for use when salted. For this purpose it is 
excellent, a circumstance very rare with fresli-water fish ; so .that 
VoL. III. P 
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CHAPTER the propagating of this species in different parts of the country 
would seem to be an object worthy of attention. My time would 
fch. 15 . not admit of seeing any of them taken, as the fishery cannot be 
carried on without some days preparation. 

Customs of In the northern parts o^Julava are two casts, called Bacadaru and 
liatadaru, both of whom are slaves; both speak no other language 
<}artt. than that Kamdta, and both follow exactly the same customs. 

Each disputes for a pre-eminence of rank, and they will not eat 
nor intermarry with one another, except in certain cases of adul¬ 
tery, when, a ceremony of purification having been undergone, a 
slave of the one cast may marry a female of the other. 

Although they do not use leaves to cover their nudities, they 
seem to be poorer and worse looking than the C'orar, whom I lately 
described. Their masters give annually to each slave, male or fe¬ 
male, one piece of cloth worth a Rupee, together with a knife. Each 
family has a house, and 10 Hanies sowing of rice-land, or about a 
cjuarter of an acre. At marriages they get one Mudy of rice 
(-j%- bushel), worth about 2 s., and half a Pagoda, or 4s. in money. 
When their master has no occasion for their work, they get no 
wages, but hire themselves out as labourers in the best manner they 
can; for they have not the resource of basket-making, nor of the 
other little arts which the Corar practise. The master is bound, 
however, to prevent the aged or infirm from perishing of ■want. 
When they work for their master, a man gets daily Huny of rice 
to carry home, with a Hany ready dresa d, in aU 2 Hanies, or rather 
more than one-sixteenth of a bushele are consiueris Hany of 
rice to carry home, and ^ Haiiy readthey are very incon^ioy gets 
1 Hany of rice. /oads- 

These casts have no hereditary chiefs; but quarrels are amicably 
settled by eight or ten prudent men, who assemble the parties, and, 
with the assistance of a little drink, discuss the business. They 
never expel any one from the cast; even women Avho commit for¬ 
nication Avith strange men are not subjected to this disgrace. If 
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the seducer has been a Siidra, or man of pure birth, the husband is CHAPTER 
not at all oflended at the preference whicli his wife has given to a 
superior. If he be a slave, the husband turns her away; but then 
she is taken to wife by her paramour, even though be be of a dif¬ 
ferent cast. lu order to purify her for this purpose, the paramour 
builds a small hut of straw, and, having put the woman into it, sets 
it on fire. She makes her escape, as fast as she can, to another vil¬ 
lage, where the same ceremony is again repeated, till she has been 
burned out eight times; she is then considered as an honest woman. 

The men may lawfully keep several wives, but either party may at 
pleasure give up the connection. Girls after the age of puberty, 
widows, and divorced women, are all allowed to marry. These casts 
can eat goats, sheep, fowls, and fish; but no other kind of animal 
food. They may lawfully iutoxicate themselves. None of them 
can read, nor have the}' any kind of Guru, or priest. In every 
house is a stone representing the Penates called Buta, which, ac¬ 
cording to the Br&hmans, means a devil, or evil spirit. Two or three 
times a year the family perform worship (PUjd) to this stone, by 
oiling it, and covering it with flowers. Fowls are also sacrificed to 
Buta, whose worship generally costs the family from two to three 
Pagodas a. ye^3ix ; but the sacrifices are the most expensive part, and 
these the votary eats. It must be observed, that the Hindus of pure 
descent seldom eat animal food, except such as has been sacrificed 
to the gods; a custom that seems to have also prevailed among 
the Grecians, in whose language the same word iVto# signifies a 
sacrifice, and an animal whose flesh is fit for eating. When the 
annual worship of Buta is neglected, be is supposed to occasion 
sickness and trouble. The spirits of the dead, both of those who 
have been good or bad, and of tliose who died naturally or by acci¬ 
dent, are supposed to become Pysaehi, and are troublesome, unless 
a sacrifice is made to Buta, who takes the spirit to himself, and then 
it gives the living no more trouble. 
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l6th February. —I was obliged to set out without seeing Ramuppa 
VarmiM; and, after having crossed the lake, I went three cossesto 
Kira^manbmara, a temple dedicated to Sica. I passed first between 
the sea and a branch of tlie Kunda-pura lake, and afterwards my 
road led along a rising grountl near the sea. I saw many planta¬ 
tions of coco-nut trees; but, owing to the want of inhabitants, they 
are v^ery poor. About fifty years ago an epidemic fever raged in 
the country, and carried off a great number of the people. A few 
months ago the same complaint again destroyed many. The natives 
say, that before tbe third clay it resembled a common fever; then 
the patient became deliriou.s, and on tbe fifth day died. About ten 
years ago a predatory band of Maraitahs^ under the command of 
Ralu Row, came this way, destroyed entirely the Jgrarum at Kira- 
wmhtcara; and the inhabitants, who remained after the epidemic, 
were swept away from all the neighbouring country. 

The quantity of rice ground is small, and a great part of the 
country is covered with low woods, in which are to be seen the 
enclosures of former gardens. The road is good, but is not orna¬ 
mented with rows of trees, as usual to tlie southward. The sea-coast, 
like that between Mangalore and Kunda-pura, is chiefly occupied 
by villages of Rrd/iirtrt/is; the interior parts of the country belong 
to Buntar. This is a part o^Tulava, but the language of Karnata 
is that in most common use. The water in wells is no where at any 
great depth from the surface. The temple here is a sorry building. 
It bad formerly lauds to the yearly value of 100 Pagodas, or of 
about 40 guineas. Last year it received in money an allowance of 
S Pagcdus. 

lytli February. —Early in the morning I was joined by the learned 
Brahman Ramuppa Varmika, u^ho accompanied me to Beiduru, three 
cosses distant. By the way we crossed three rivers; the first, called 
the Edaniavany, is the most considerable; the second also is not 
fordable, and is called Angaru; the third is small, and joins the 
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second at some distance to tlie westward. Its cliannel is in many CHAPTER 
places, shut up, and converted into places for making salt; for the 
tide in all the three rivers, reaches a considerable way into tlie Fet>. 17 . 
country. On this day’s route there is much rice ground, and the 
crops look well. 

Beidurii is an open village, containing about 1£0 houses. It had Bi.idartt. 
once a fort, and was then a large place, which belonged to a Jam 
princess, named Byra D6vL This family u-as destroyed by the 
Siva-bhaktarSy and the place has ever since been on the decline. The 
cultivators now are BrahnutnSj and Nadavaj% who are a kind of 
Bunts, but they do not speak the language of Tulava. The Jainar 
are quite extinct. One temple of the kind called Busty continued 
until the time of Hyder; when the Piijari, being no longer able to 
procure a subsistence, left the place. 

The temple at present here is one dedicated to S'wa. There are Inscriptions 
about it several inscriptions on stone, that contain the grants of ofSira'*’** 
lands with which the temple was endowed. One, which was a good 
deal defaced, so as not to be wholly legible, is dated in the year of 
Scilivahatutni 1445 (A. D, ISS-f-}, in the time of D&varasu IVodear, 

Raja of Sanghita-pura; and son of Sanga~raya Wodmr, who held 
his Rayada of Krishna Raya, the chief of Rtjh in wealth, a Rcijd 
equal to Parambswara, a hero greater than the Trivira, &c. &c. 
Sahghita^pm'a, in the vulgar language called Kadwully, is four 
cosses east from Batuculla, and was formerly the residence of a go¬ 
vernor appointed by the kings of Vijaya-nagara. De-varasu Wodear 
must either have been one of these, or an ancestor of Byra Dbvi. 

Krisfma Raya is, no doubt, the celebrated Rdyalti of that name. 

In another inscription, of which a copy has been presented to 
the Bengal government, it is stated, that in the oiSali’cahanam 

1429 (J. D, 150f), and in the reign of Jebila Narasingha R/iya, 
the great king of Vijaya-nagara, Kedaiy Baswappa Arsa Wodear 
having been appointed to the Rayada of Barcuru, witli orders to 
restore the lands of the god, and of the Brdhmans, certain merchants 
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o? Bideruru {KagaraJ founded an inn for the accommodation of six 
travelling Br&kmans, and for this purpose purchased certain lands, 
which are specified in the inscription. 

Ramuppa Varmika says, that his family have been hereditary Ska- 
nabogas, or accomptants of Barcuru district, ever since the time of 
the Betalla Rityas; which dynasty, according to him, commenced 
their reign here in the year 637 of SctlvouhstiUTfi or -D. 71-f-. 
Ramuppa, however, possesses no revenue accompts previous to the 
conquest of the country by Hari-hara Rdyalu, in the year of Sal. 
1258 (J. D. 133i). 

Ramuppa has a book in Sanskrit, called Vidtarayana Sicca; and 
from thence, and his family papers, he has made out a Rdya Paditii, 
or succession of the Rajds who have governed Tulaca. Of this I 
here give a translation, with observations, partly made by himself, 
and partly from what I could collect from inscriptions. From these 
it will appear, that not much dependence can be placed on some 
of his dates. Great difficulty occurs in coinpamig the native ac¬ 
counts with those of the Mussulman writers, who corrupt the Hindu 
names most extravagantly, and hold all knowledge of the infidels 
in so much contempt, that very little can he gathered from what 
they say. 

I 

“ Succession of R/g&s" 

“ The reign of the Yudisktira family commenced on Friday, the 
6th day of the moon, in the month Ckaitra, in Primdi, the 1st of the 
Kali-yugamJ” 

“ After this, Parikshitta R/iya was king here.” 

Then follows a Slokam on bis Putapeskeca, wlfich is a ceremony 
somewhat similar to our coronation and anointing, 

“ From Parikshitta Raya to Nanda Rayahs coronation, there had 
elapsed of the Kali-yugam 1115 years,” B. C. 198-?-. 

“ After this, under Nanda Rdya and his family, in all nine princes, 
there passed gOO years.” 
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“ After that, unrler ten princes of the Vahanimla family, passed CHAPTEll 
112 years.” 

“ After that, under ten princes of the Moviuan N^avaiada family, 
passed 137 years.” 

“ After that, one Cadumha Raya had 45 years possession, till the 
year of the K.ali~yugarn 1609,” B- C. 149:5-. 

“ After that, in the year Vicruti, of the Kali-yugam 1631 (B, C. 

147^) Myuru Varmi brought the Br&lmans from AhkhdytrUt or 
Richetra, and gave them 18 Gi'avms or villages. In this S2 years 
were employed, till the year of the Kali-yugam 1631.” 

“ After that, Myuru Varmd possessed the kingdom for 10 years.” 

“ After that, TrinHra Kadmnba Raya^ son of Myuru Farmd, sat 
on the throne of the kingdom for 12 years.” 

“ After that, from the year Virodkrutu Myuru Vamnd governed 
with his son for 10 years, till 1663 years of the Kali-yugam had 
elapsed,” (B. C. 143^). 

“ After that, Myuru Varmd gave Cadumha Rayahs sister in mar¬ 
riage to Lhkdditya ^xGaukama^ and destroyed the family. 

This occupied 15 years.” 

“ After this, the countries of Parasu Rama being without Br&h- 
manSj Cadumha Raya and LoMditya brought good Br&hmans, and 
kept-them in the country in the yc.^rcSai'vajitu^ being of the Kali- 
yugam 1689,” (B. C. 1413). 

“ After this, under twenty-one Jeantri Cadumha Rayas, there 
passed 242 years.” 

From an inscription from Bellaganii, which has been presented to 
the government of Bengal, it would appear, that a Trinhtra Ca- 
dumba was sovereign prince in the year of Sal. 90 D. 16 ~), or 
]579 years after the time assigned tor Priiiktra Cadumha in this 
Raya Paditti. These princes, however, were probably the same; 
and in order to make the time of the possessions of the Br&hmans 
in Tulava much more ancient than it really is, the succession of 
• dynasties has either been altered; or a number of families, that 
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never existed, have been introduced to fill up the space between 
the Cadumba Rayas and the Rdalla family, of whom many traces 
remain. In the northern parts of Karnata the Cadu9}tba family seem 
long to have retained considerable power, as I procured two in¬ 
scriptions, belonging to them, after the time of Tr’mbtra Cadumba. 
The one is a grant of land to the Kudali Sw&malu in the reign of 
JRurandara Raya of the Cadvmba family, who governed at RanasAsi 
in the year of Sal. lO iS, or A. D. 112^. The other is from a temple 
near Savamiru in the reign of a Cadumba Rdya^ and in the year of 
Sal. 1130, or D. 120a. Copies of these inscriptions have been 
delivered to the Bengal government. 

“ After the Cadumba Rdyas there elapsed, under thirty-two Han- 
hica Rxtyas, 456 years.” 

“ After that, under Rajas of the Abhira family, there passed 1199 
years.” 

“ After that, the Monaycr family possessed the kingdom 200 
years.” 

“■ 3786 years of the Kali~yugam had now elapsed; of which the 
particulars are, 

^ 3044 years of the YudisJuira era. 

135 years of the Vikrajna era. 

607 years of the era of Salivahanam. 

3786 total of Kali-yugamj* A, D. 68-f. 

■9 

“ From the year 607 of Saiimhamm, Belalla R6yaru, and persons 
of the same family, being in all nine princes, governed 209 years. 
Above and below the Ghats they governed 98 years, and below the 
Ghats they continued to govern 111 years more.” 

“ Above the Ghats were the following princes 

“ The Yavanas at Anagundi possessed the kingdom for 54 years.” 

Who were these Yavanas f This word properly signifies an Euro¬ 
pean ; but as the Hindus speak with great confusion concerning 
the northern and western nations, it is often confounded with the 
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Mdeytchas atod Ttircs. or drubs aud Tuttats ; a.nd all the three \ernis CHAPTER 
are frequently applied to the Mussulmans. But the Yci'oiihiLs of 
Afiagundi could not be Mussulman's, as their government by this T®*’* 
accOiint lasted from A. D. 782 till 83d; ahd there is strong reason 
to believe, that Ramuppa is not essentially mistalcen in tlie time at 
which the Belatia Rdpds lived. Although he sayS that they only 
governed 98 years above tbe G/tafs, this ihust hot be understood 
literally. Anagundi, where Vijaya-twgarti was afterwards built, was 
probably their first seat of government; and after their being ex¬ 
pelled by the Yamnas^ according to the accounts given verbally by 
Rattnippay they retired to Hully~bedu, or GclWi-bedUy a town situated 
above the Ghats. They governed Tttlm'a by officers called BdydrUj 
who resided at Barciird, and were also masters of all the southern 
parts of Karndia. They were of Andray or Telinga descent, atid ' 
originally of the Jain religion. One of them having been killed by 
the Mussulmans, who then were making predatory excursions intd 
the Deccan^ his son removed the seat of government to Tmuru^ 
near Stringdpatdm ; and soon after this period Thlava seems to have 
withdrawn its allegiance, instigated perhaps to rebellion by his 
having thrown aside the religion of his fathers, and adopted that 
taught by R&md Amtja, as I have related in the seventh Chap¬ 
ter. After this conversion he resided at Bmluru; and from an 
inscription there, it would appear, that he rebuilt the temple of 
Cay sham, Permat there, in the year Sal. 1039, or A, D. lll-fJ 
while, from the inscription No. 13, it would appear, that his son, 

Hoisela Pfaraaingha R&ya, continued to govern in the year of S<d. 

1095, or A. D. 1174 . The governiiient of the Ydvdnas of Andgundi, 
and of the Hindu princes who followed them, must have been con¬ 
fined to the northern and eastern parts of tiie peninsula: for we 
have already seen, that the Cadamba Rayas continued to have pos¬ 
sessions in the north-west of Karnatd. 

m 

After the Ydvanas, the Campina Rama Rayas had the kingdom 
30 years.” 

VoL. nr. 
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“ Then Daria Soructa cut off the head of Campina Comora R&ma- 
naiha in the year of the Kali-yugam 3951.” (A. D. 8^). 

“ After that, B(yi Raya possessed the kingdom 63 years; and 
under nine princes of his family were passed 145 years. Total of 
the reigns of the ten princes of this family 213 years.” (A. D. 1064)* 
** After that, under eighteen princes of Andray descent, the an¬ 
cestors of Prat&pa Rudra, there passed 211 years.” 

“ After this, Pratdpa Rudra possessed the kingdom 54 years, till 
the year of the Kali-yugam (A. D. 132j) “then the king¬ 

doms of Andray were in the possession of the Mlicka, who, in¬ 
creasing in power, seized on the dominions of Pratdpa Rudra. They 
took his towns, and gained his kingdom, wealth, and umbrella. 
Then ifwcca and Bucut both the Bandar a Camlas" (guards of the 
treasury) “of Pratdpa Rudra, came to Sri Mafia. Vidyaranya Mafia 
Sivami" (who according to Ramuppa was Guru to the late king, 
and the eleventh successor of Sankara Ach&rya, on the throne of 
Sringa-giri), “ and solicited his favour. The A/aAii Swdmi visited 
God, and acted according to his orders. He built Vijaya-na- 
gam city” (Pattana). “In seven years the whole city was fully 
built. In the y&’a.r Datu, being 1258 of the era oiSalivaftanam” 
(A. D. 133-f), “ in the 7th day of the moon in Vaisdkka, being Wed¬ 
nesday, under the constellation Mocca, in Abijun Muhurta" (Mu- 
Imria is a division of the day containing Hindu howrs), “ and in 
Singha Laghana” (Laghana is a space of time equal to f a Pahar, or 
4 of a natural day), “ he took both Hucca and Buca, the guards of 

I 

the treasury of Pratdpa Rudra. To the man Hucca he gave Putta- 
%'uncutty” {a ceremony like our coronation), “ and gave him the 
name of Uari-hara Rdyaru. The whole kingdom was given to him 
in the year of the Kali-yugam 4437,” or A. D. 133|-. 

There is reason to believe, that in the reigns of Pratdpa Rudra 
and his ancestors the seat of government was JVoragulla (IVarancul 
of the Mussulmans), the chief place in Andray or Telingami. In 
many accounts, the last of the family is called JVoragulla Pratdpa 
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Ra^a. He probably governed Telingana, or the country of warriors, CHAFER 
anfl the northern parts of Karnata which were not subject to the 
Belalla family. We learn from Scot’s translation of Ferishia^s his- ^7. 

tory of the Deccan, that iu the year 1309 dd Dien, Mussulman 
king of Dhely, sent Mallek Naib to invade Telingana, and obliged 
Ladder Deo, R/ydof War omul, to become tributary. In 1310 Mallek 
Naib advanced into Carnatic, and took Raja Rellaul Deo prisoner; 
and in I SIS he again over-run these countries, and obliged Telingana 
and Carnatic to become tributary to the throne of Dkely. This 
chronology agrees very well with that of the Raya Paditti, which 
makes the final overthrow of the kingdoms of A7idi'ay by the Mlt~ 
chas to have happened in 13S7, or 13 years after this last expe¬ 
dition 'Mallek Naib, who had then rendered them tributary. It 
must be observed, that the Belalla family still continued to be in 
1312 the principal rulers in Karniita; but the Raya Paditti con¬ 
siders them also as of Andray, as they originally came from that 
country. It is true, that Prat&pa Rudra is not mentioned by Fe~ 
rishta, by whom the Rajd of Warancud is called Ladder Deo ; but 
for this we may account, either from the sovereign contempt in 
which these infidel princes were held by the Mussulmans, who 
rarely gave themselves the trouble to inquire about their true 
names or customs; or Ladder Deo may be a corruption of some of 
the numerous titles, which, like all Hindus of his rank, this prince 
assumed. 

Soon after this, we learn from Fcrishta, that the government of 
Dhely declined into the usual debility of an In^an dynasty that 
has been established for any length of time; and many chiefs de¬ 
clared themselves independent of the king’s authority. Among 
these, the most remarkable was the founder of a dynasty, who go¬ 
verned the Mussulman conquests iu the Deccan, and who were 
called the Bhainmee Sult&ns. This enterprising man, in the year 
1347, was able to throw off all appearance of submission, and as¬ 
sumed at Beder all the insignia of sovereign authority. He was of 
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CHAPTER course obliged to manage with discretion the neighbouring Hindus; 

and Hucca and Buca, two of the principal officers of Prniupa Rudra, 
Fek 17. took this opportunity, of establishing a kingdom in the southern 
parts of the cpuntries. whieh formerly belonged to princes of An- 
rfrnyde cent and to the southern provinces of Prat&pa Rudm, 
they added those of the latter Belalla. Rayas. Ramuppa, says, that 
after the overthrow of their master, these two men undertook a pil¬ 
grimage to Rhniswara ; and, while on. their way, met the Guru of 
the late k.ing at Huvipay, a village on the opposite side pf the river 
' from Anagumfi, where afterwards Vtjaya-tiagnm was built. Haying 
conferred, with this mighty JSrvi/micew, he retired into a celebrated 
temple of. Siva, who is worshipped at Humpay under the name of 
V'tra-papsha. Here the god. was consnlted; and the Bridiman 
clarcd, that he was. ordered by the deity to crown Hucca, and to 
build the city Vyaya-nagara, or the city of victor}'. This name the 
Mus-ulmans corrupt into Beejanuggur ; and gravely tells 

us, that it derives its name from Bceja, z. Hindu prince i and that 
it had.been fpunded by the family who governed it, in, 1365, about 
7.00,years previous, to that time. Of his judgment in antiquities 
am opinion ipay he drawn from his also gravely relating, that Deccofi 
(that is the south country) derives, its name from Deccan, iho son 
qfHind, the son of. Ham, the son of Npah. In this author we need 
nqtwonder at any corruptions of namesfor he changes tlje name 
of the river on which Jljaya-nagara stznds, from Tunga-hhadj'a, or 
qQntractedly Tung'bJtadra, into Tmnmedra ; apd lie corrupts the 
qelebrated Vihfamdditya into Bickermajeet. 

The Raya Padiiti, having detailed the princ.es who governed the 
qoqntry abov,e the Ghats, returns to mention those who governed 
the sea-coast, whi,le. it was separaterl from JCarmta, 

“ Here below the Ghats Belalla _ Raya entered: upon the..govern-, 
roeiit in the year of Salitahanam S^’^ ” (A. D. Tl-f). “ He apd his 
ciesce.udan^s, nine priuces, and eleven persons of the same family, 
ffpin Pratapa R^udfa, tq Vv'uppa, IFodearu, in all twenty princes, 
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4)ccupied. tjie country fox 461 years, till tlie year of Saliiv&hf^cim CHAPTEB. 
1068.” D. 1145), 

N-B. ThiSiiJtfrfm is evidently a very diiFerent personage Feb. 17 . 
from the prince destroyed by the Mlichas m 1-32^. 

Then in the intermediate time between t\\Ci o£Salivahanmn 

1068, and the yesLT Paradavi 1175 (A. D. 135|:’), for a space of 107 
years, there was no person in the possession of the kingdom. Some 
of the servants of the Beliala Rayas strengthened themselves, and 
this inter‘regimm was passed in. one personas plundering another.” 

“In the year of Salwahamm 1175, being Pandsui, the devils 
(Baiagallu) brought Panda Raya to tlie gpvermnent of Baracurit 
kingdom, and gave him PuUmunmtlyy calling him by tlie name of 
BiUta Panda Rdya. He alone possessed the kingdom 43 years. Of 
the same.faniily P/ra Pratajra. RAya governed 19 years, and ZJeua 
Raya.^X yea Total tljree princes 83years.” 

“ There had then passed; of the era.of AW/oa/icncja 1357 years.” 

A. D. 1 334 -. 

I have already mentioned the probable cause of the overthrow o£ 
the Belalla family’s authority in Tulava^ These servants of the 
king, who strengthened themselves, were according to Ranmppa 
the ancestors: of the Jain fLyas, such as the Choutar, Bungar, By^ 
rasuWodearSj &c. See. wlio have in this journal been often-men¬ 
tioned; and of the truth of this, I think, there can be little doubt. 

When the king changed his religion, and'assumed the name of 
Vishnu Vardhana R&ya, as I har*e already related, these petty Jain 
Riijm refused to submit to hi.s authority, or to pay any tribute. 

Many idle stories are told cohcerniiig tlie manner in which the 
Butagalluy or devils, introduced anti rendered all the 

Jain princes subject to his authority. It would appear, that he caihe 
from Pandava^ the district.caijtiguous to Cape Comorin; and lie is 
said to have iiitroducetl from thence the singular mode of succession 
that prevails in Tulnva^ as well as in Malayala. The Rc^a Paditii 
then proceeds thus. 
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CHAPTER “ In this manner in the year SalvDahamm \9,S7 , being the year 
Yu/ca, Diva BAya Mahli Raya, of the family of Ruia Panda R6ya, 
Feb. 17 . commanded Baracuru kingdom. In the year Daf/m, by the favour 
of iSn" Vidy&ranya Mah&Swami, the founder of Vijaya-nagara city, 
and the crowner of Han-hara Rdya, Dtca R&yavu delivered Bara- 
ctiTU kingdom to Havi-hava R&ya. There had then elapsed of the 
era of Salloahanani 1258 years, 

Fi’om the year of Salivahanam 1258, being the year Dhatu, on 
Wednesday the 7th of the moon, in Vaisakka, after Hari-kara Rdya, 
were the following Rdyaru” 

Family of In the original here follows z. Sldkam, containing the first letter 
llan-hara. every name, as the commencement of a v/ord. It must be 

observed, that each of these princes is spoken of by the title of 
Rdyaru, the Karnataka plural of Rdya. This is the same word with 
the Ryla, oxRayalu of the Tdingas, contracted by Mussulmans into 
Ryl, and commonly applied exclusively to the kings of Vijaya~ 
•nagara. In the south, however, every person of very high rank is 
spoken of in the plural number; and the princes of all the great 
dynasties that have governed Karndfa are commonly called Rayaru 
by its native inhabitants. 

“ In this manner 13 Rdyarzi princes possessed the kingdom for 
150 years.” 


Particulars, 

Until the 
ffira of 
$aL 

Until the 
year of 
Christ. 

15 years 

Hari-hara Rdya - - - 

1273 

1355^ 

22 

Buca Rdya - - - 

1295 

137-1- 

31 

Hari-hara Rdya _ _ _ 

1326 

140i- 

4 

Virapaksha Rdya - - _ 

1330 

140i 

1 

Buca Rdya - - 

1331 

140f 

7 

Diva Rdya and Rdma Rdya 

1338 

14H 

11 

Virapaksha Rdya - - - 

1349 

142-1- 

28 

Diva Rdya and Virapaksha Rdya 

1377 

145^ 

4 

Maruppa Rdya - - - 

1381 

145f 

27 

Rdhm Rdya and Virapakslm Rdya 

1 1408 

I48i 
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** Total thirteen princes governed till the year Crodi for 150 CHAPTER, 
years. It was then of the era of Salivahanam 1407.” D. 1484-. 

Although this is detailed with great minuteness, little reliance Feb* 17* 
can be placed on its exactitude. From an inscription, a copy of 
which I presented to the Bengal government, wc learn, that Buca 
Raya was king ia SaUvu/ifftiCtui 1297, D. 137-|^, two years after the 
end of his reign according to the RAyci Baditti. Another inscrip¬ 
tion, also presented to government, is in the reign of Btca Ritya^ 
and is dated in the year of Sal 1333, A. D. 14fi, which agrees with 
the chronology of the Raya Pa^tti. In this last Rama Raya is 
stated to have reigned conjointly with D^a; but it is evident from 
the inscription, that he had not been admitted to partake in the 
royal dignity for some time after the other’s accession. Another 
inscription, also procured by me, is dated in the year*Sff/. 1352, 

A. D, 14K' io the reign o? Pratapa Diva Raya^ son of VtjayaRdycu 
This also agrees with the chronology of the Rdya Paditti, This 
prince’s father was never sovereign. Another inscription is datetl 
in the year of Sal 1400, A. D. 1474-, in the reign of Virapahsha 
Mahd Rdyaru. This also agrees with the clu'onology of the Rdya 
Paditti; but that mentions a R&ma Rdya, as governing along with 
Virapaksha, Avhich is not countenanced by the inscription. It must, 
liowever, be observed, that these inscriptions seem to be among the 
Hindus, what the legends on the coins are among the Mussulmans; 
and so long as a nominal king is retained, all inscriptions ami le¬ 
gends are made in his name; but the historian or chronologer must 
also mention the person actually possessed of the power of govern¬ 
ment; and Rama Rdya was perhaps a minister, like the Peshwa at 
the Poonafi, who confines bis sovereign, the descendant of Sevajee, 
and governs the Maratlah states with absolute authority. TJie 
general agreement between these inscriptions, collected in parts of 
the country very remote from the residence of Ramuppa, confirma 
beyond a doubt his account of the dynasty of Vijaya-nagara ; and 
the accounts given,of the great antiquity of tliat city by Ftrishta 
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CHAPTER must be looked upon as entirely fabulous. Of the actions which 
the princes of this dynasty performed, we have in that author’s 
Fell. iV. history of the Deccan several accounts, apparently strongly tinc¬ 
tured by zeal for the Mussulman doctrines. Owing to his corrup¬ 
tions of names, and probably owing to his frequently mistaking the 
general or minister for the sovereign (for Ri^ya is a title applied to 
all Hindus of distinction, as well as to kings) we very seldom can 
reconcile his names with those of the Rdt/a Paditti, or of inscrip¬ 
tions. He says, that in the year 1365 Roy Kishm Roy was king of 
Reejanuggur, and his ancestors had possessed the kingdom for 700 
years. This was in the reign of Buca Rdya^ son of the founder of 
the dynasty and of tlie city. From the year 1398 to the year 1420 
Dezeal Roy of Be^anaggur is frequently mentioned. 1 his may have 
been D6va Rhya the First, who may have been employed as a ge¬ 
neral long before his accession in 1408. Deo Roy of Beyanuggwt 
is mentioned in 1437 and 1443, and is no doubt Dha R6ya the Se¬ 
cond, who during these times was sovereign. 

Usurpers who As the two dynasties of the Bhaminee Sult&nsy and the R&yaras of 

commenced nearly about the same time, their fall 
nugara. also happened at the same period. From Feriskta we have the fol¬ 
lowing account of the manner in which the servants of the Hindu 
princes usurped their authority. Hemraje, or as he in one place is 
called Ram R/ije, was minister of Beganuggur. He was a man of 
abilities, and gained some advantages over the declining power of 
the B/iantinee Sultans. In order to. protract his authority, he poi¬ 
soned the young prince, son of Skeo Roy, and placed on the throne 
a younger brother. In making an* excursion into the Mussulman 
territories, in the year 1492, he was met by Adil Shalt, founder of 
the dyndsty ot'Begapoor (Vijaya-pnra), and defeated. In this en¬ 
gagement the young Raja was killed, and Hemraje assumed sove¬ 
reign powei*. It must be observed, that Sheo Roy is a manner of 
writing Siva Rdya; and Virapahsha is one of the names of the god 
Siva. Virapaksha R&ya, the last of the thirteen R&yaru, may therefore 
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be meant by Slieo Roy; and Hemraje, or Ram Raye, the usurping CHAPTER, 
minister, may be the Ravm R^a mentioned in the R&ya Paditti as 
conjoined in authority with Virupacsha. The dates agree very well. 

On his usurping sovereign autliority, it is likely, that, as usual in 
India, he assumed some new name, and was called Prouwuda Rdya^ 
the name by which the first usurper is known among the llindtis. 

Of these the RAya Paditti gives the following account. 

“ From the year Visua Vasu of Salkahanam 1408 (A. D. 1485), 
the servants (Caddtvaru) of the Rayaru^ being seven men, pos¬ 
sessed the kingdom 103 years. 


Particulars, 

Till 

year of 
SaL 

Till 

year, of 
Giirist. 

yosxs Prouwuda Raya - - - 

1420 

I49-I- 

10 ditto Fira Na7'asingha Raya 

1430 

1504- 

IS ditto Solva Narasuigha Rdya 

1442 


43 ditto A chut a Raya, and Krishna Raya 

1435 

1564 

26 ditto Saddsiva Raya, and Rdnia Raya 

1511 

158^ 


“ Total 7 men and 103 years.” 

Heie,*' in the original, follows a Slokam^ or Anagram on these 
seven princes. Among a set of usurpers struggling for authority, we 
cannot expect much regularity; and it is hardly possible, tliat two 
of them could unite exactly at the same time, reign together for 
43 years, and then die together; but to a H'mdu chronologist such 
difficulties do not present themselves as extraordinary. Several 
of these princes were men of abilities, and Krishna Rayaru was by 
far the greatest Hindu monarch that lias appeared in modern times. 
Of this we need not require a stronger proof, than his living in 
the immediate frontier of the countries whose history Ferishta is 
M'riting, and yet his never being mentioned by that author. In his 
reign no victories over the idolaters were to be celebrated; and it 

would have been unbecoming a Mussulman to disclose the disasters 
of the faithful. 
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Govei'iimeut 
of the kings 
of Vijaj^a- 
nngara In 
Tuiava. 


A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

The account given orally by Ramuppaof the manner in which 
this country was governed by the kings of Vijmja-nagara is as 
follows. Hiicca and Buca were of the Curuba cast, the customs ot 
which low tribe I have already described. They were of Telmga 
extraction; all the officers of their court were of the same nation; 
and the remaining of Anagundi still retain that language. 
When Hucca had assumed the name of Hari-fmra, and became very 
powerful, the Rdj/i of Tulam made a submission, in appearance vo¬ 
luntary, and did not attempt any resistance. It is not known what 
has become of his descendants; but they seem to have been en¬ 
tirely deprived of power; and HariAiara appointed three deputies 
to command the military force, and to collect the revenue from the 
Jain Rdjh, and other tributaries. The deputy, who resided at the 
former capital, Barcuru, or Baracuru, had the title of Rdyaru ; the 
one who governed Mangalurn was styled fVodear; and an interior 
person governed the small district belonging to Bag:arad^. These 
offices were not hereditary. The Jam R&j&s were confirmed m the 
hereditary possession of their territories, and were allowed for 
their support certain estates, called Umbli lands, free from revenue. 
They collected the revenues of the other.parts of their territories, 
and paid them in to the deputy under whom they lived; and over 
all persons living within their respective territories they possessed 
most ample authority. Each supported a certain number of troops, 
with which in time of war he was bound to assist his liege lord. 
Their common title was Mamtana Decani. The Manatana, how¬ 
ever, were not allowed to exercise any authority oyer the 33 
Grfmas which Cadmiha Raya had bestowed on the Brahmans. Tlie 
revenues of Cotta and Shivali, two of these, were collected by the 
officers of the deputies. The remaining thirty were under the go¬ 
vernment of an equal number of Bmfmiam, v/ho held their offices 
by hereditary right. These were called Hegadas, or Baylalas, and 
also enjoyed Umbli lauds; but their jurisdiction was much less 
extensive than that of the Jain Rajas. They could not inflict 
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capital punishment, nor confiscate a man s property, nor erase his CiIAFTER 

T r r J J 

“Ouse. 

It would appear, that before the time of Hari-kara no land-tax 
existed in Tulava; and this country, aftey its rebellion from the 
Belalla RayaSj vras probably in a state of anarchy and confusion 
similar to that of Malaydla after its division among the captains of 
Ckeruman PermaL The settlement and valuation made by Hari- 
kara is said to be still extant, and Ramuppa gives the following ^ 
account of the plan adopted by that prince. The whole produce 
having been estimated, out of every thirty measures the govern¬ 
ment took 5, the Brdkniam got 1|-, the gods 1, the proprietors 7j; 
and 15, or one-half, was allowed to the cultivator. The whole lands 
of the Brdhmans were valued in the same manner as the others; 
but the revenue was remitted on such part of them as was dedi¬ 
cated to the support of the temples, or of public worship. This 
system of revenue continues to the present day; only the shares of 
the god and the Br&hmam are supposed to have been taken by the 
government, who grant annual sums for the support of public wor¬ 
ship ; and the Umbli lands are now taxed, in the same manner as the 
others. 


Concerning the usurpers of the throne of Vyaya-nagara I col¬ 
lected from inscriptions, copies of which I presented to the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, the following information. From that which I 
procured at Beklura^ it would appear tliat Jebila Narasingha RAya 
was king in the year of Sal. 1429, This is probably the Vira Nara- 
singka of the R&ya Paditti, wfiose reign ended in the following year. 
In another inscription, Achutd R&ya Narasingha Raya, and Krishna 
R&ya are mentioned as sovereigns conjunctly. The copyist has 
made the date 1337, hut he evidently ought to have made it 1437. 
From this it would appear, that Achuta and Krishna liad been con¬ 
joined with their predecessor, Solva Narasingha, so early as tlie 
seventli year of his reign, although the Raya Padiiti does not make 
their government commence until his terminated. In an inscription 
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Feb. 17. 


at tins place, of which I have no copy, Krishna RAya is mentioned 
as sovereign in the year of Sal, 1445, or A. D. 1,524- Ir another 
inscription, Vira Pratapa Achuta RAya is sovereign in the year of 
Sal. 1452, or A. D. 1544-; anti in another Achuta R&ya and Krishna 
Raya are joint sovereigns in the year of Sal. 1454, or A. D. 1534- 
In another still, Achuta R/iya is mentioned alone in the intermediate 
year 1453. With the long and glorious reign of these two princes 
the fortune of Vyaya-nagara departed. In another inscription at 
BanawAsij is mentioned a Vencatadri Deca as sovereign in the year 
of Sal. 1474, or Z). 1551. This name is not to be found in the 
Raya Paditti; and Vencatadri was either some person struggling for 
the supreme authority, or some tributary who had entirely thrown 
off his allegiance. In another inscription Vira Pratifpa Sadiisiva 
Ptoa Maha Raya is mentioned as king in the year oVSal. 1477, or 
A. D. 155-f; and he is again mentioned in another inscription as 
king, and as son of Achuta Raya. The date to this inscription is 
Sal. 1412; but that is an evident error in the copyist, and it must 
be in the original 1512. This, it is true, according to the R&ya 
Paditti, is one year after the death of his colleague Rama Raya, and 
the tlestructioii of Vijaya-nagara; but the representatives of this 
family still exist, and for a long time their rebellious Polygars con¬ 
tinued to show an external deference for their dignity, although 
they refused all submission to their authority. Upon the whole, 
from these two inscriptions it woultl appear, that although Achuta 
and Krishna are mentioned as joint sovereigns, whose reign did 
not terminate till Sal. 1485; yet Achuta died earlier, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Sadasira, so early at least as Sal. 1477; but his 
name was obscured, by the lustre of his first colleague’s reputation, 
till the death of this celebrated prince. 

Probably owing to the reason which I have before mentioned, 
the account of these princes in Ferishta is extremely imperfect. 
He makes the first usurper to be succeeded by his son Ram RAye, 
against whom three of the Mussulman princes united in 1564, and 
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killed him in the first engagement. After which the capital city CHAPTER 
was destioyed, and each of the Zevicenddrs (Poli^gars) assumed in 
his own district an iiulependant power. This account makes the Feb. 17. 
destruction of Vijaya-nagara 24 years earlier than the end of the 
reign of Rlma Raya according to the Raya Paditti Which is in 
the right, I cannot say; but the matter may probably be decided 
by means of some of the numerous inscriptions that are to be found 
in the country. It does not appear clear, whether or not the line 
of//«W-/zarahas become extinct, nor whether the present Raja of 
Jnagundi be descended from him, or from one of the usurpers who 
seized on Vijaya~nagara, but who still continued to govern in the 
name of the royal family, as their servants. 

Ramuppa now takes leave of the family of the RdyarUi and pro- Mjis ofKi. 
ceeds to give an account of one of the chief Poiygars, who on the ox Jkeri. 
decline of Pi^aya-?iagara assumed independence. 

“ Until the yea.TDkatu of Saiivahanam 1510 (J. D. 158^) Sadusiva 
Raya, and Rama Rt^a possessed the kingdom, as servants of the 
Rdyaru. In the mean while Sadaswa R&ya gave to Sadhiva Gauda, 
son of Bamuppa, the Gauda of Kilidi, a government (Subayena) in 
Karn&taka Bha, namely Gtity, Baracuru, and Mangalaru. These 
three towns were given into the possession of Sadhiva Gauda, and 
his name was changed into Sadhiva Raya Ndyaka, after the name of 
the Rdyaru who gave him the power Sulmtra (of governing by a 
deputy), and put it into his possession. From the year Burmuli 
1482 (A. D. 15f|-), to the year Chitrahanu 16S5 (A. D. 176^), six¬ 
teen persons, styling themselves R/jds of Kilidi or Ikeri, possessed 
the government 203 years. Particulars.” 

‘ Seven persons governed 77 years, styling themselves servants 
(Cada'tvarit) of Vjaya-nagara, Particulars.” 

“ Iff years Saddsiva Ndyaka began to reign 1482. A. B. 1559 , 

“ 9 years his younger brother BhadruppaNdyaka ;” began to govern 
1498. A. B. 157i. 
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CHAPTER “ n years Dorfa (great) Sunkana N&yaka, the son SaMswa Na-- 
yaka's first wife.” He began to govern 1507. D. 158f. 

Feb. 17 . 7 years Chic^ (little) Su 7 ikana Ndyaka, the son o^SaMsroa's- ss- 

concl wife.” He began to reign in 1518, A. D. 159-f-. 

“ I ytBj Siduppa N&yaka, ChicaSunkanaNaydka.” He began 

to reign in 1525. A. D. 159^. 

22 years VcnctttuppoL Nayako, son of Dodu Suukutiu Ntiyoko,, He 
began to govern in 1526, A. D. ]59|;. 

This Vencatuppa's son, Mhadruppa Nay aka, and his son Sha~ 
druppa Nayaka, governed for 23 years nominally as servants of the 
Rdyaru, and 12 years as sovereign princes. They began to reign 
ill 1548, y^.Z). I 62 f. 

“ In all, as servants of the, Rdyaru, 7 princes governed 77 years.” 

“ After this, from the year Dhatu 1559 (A. D. IfiS-f), till the 
year Chitrabanu 1635 (A, D. 176 f), nine R&jas governed in their 
own name 126 years. Particulars.” 

“The above mentioned Bhadruppa N&yakas 23 years; but, de¬ 
ducting 11 years before they governed independently, they reigned 
in their own name 

“ 12 years.” This began in 1559, A. D. l63-|-. 

22 years Sivuppa Nayaka, son of Chica Sunkam Nayaka.’* He 
began to reign 1571. A. D. 164-f-. 

“ 10 years his eldest son Bhadruppa Nayaka.” He began to reign 
1593. A. D. I67f. 

“ 5 years (Mad) Sbmtsikkara Nayaka, younger son of Si- 

vappa Ndyaka” He began to reign in l603. A. D. 168 ^. 

12 Doda Chinna Alagi, wife of Sotnasikham Ndyaka.” She began 
to govern in I6O8. A. D, 168 -f. 

“16 years Bamuppa Ndyaka, her adopted son.” He began to reign 
1620 . A.D. l 69 f. 

“ 26 years Sbniasikhara Ndyaka, his eldest son.” He began to reign 
1636. A. D. 17 1|. 
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“SI years Budl (wise) Baswuppa N^dpaka, son of Virabkadra, younger CHAPTER 
brother of Somasikhara ” He began to govern 1662, A, D. 

17i - Feb. 17. 

“ 2 years Chinna (little) Baswuppa NdyakUt adopted son of Viru 
Jkfagi, widow of Budi Baswuppa.” He began to govern in 
1675 . A. D. J7Jf. 

“ 8 years Somasikkara NAyaka, another adopted ^ono^ Viru Magi” 

He began to govern in 1677. A. D. 175^. 

“ In all, ten independent princes of Kiltdi governed 126 years.’’ 

Ramuppa says, that Boda Sunhana Ndydka resigned his govern¬ 
ment. to his younger brother, and undertook a pilgrimage to Ktisi, 
or Benares. From thence he went to Dkely, where he encountered 
and killed Ancusha Khany a celebrated prize-6ghter. On account 
of his gallantry he received many honours and lands from the king. 

The whole of these lands he gave in charity to the Brahmans, and 
returned home, where he lived in retirement, without making any 
attempt to resume his authority. His younger brother, in return, 
left the government to his nephew. This nephew Vencatuppa, and 
his sou and grandson, the two Bhadruppa Ndyakas, being weak men, 
and mere cyphers, the whole business of the country was managed 
by their cousin Sivwppa, who acted as Dalawai, or minister. On. 
their death without children, he succeeded to the sovereignty as 
lawfuWieir, and seems to have been the greatest prince of the house. 

It was he who 6nally reduced the Jain Ryds of lulava, and added 
to the family dominions the whole province of Caiiara; for, on the 
overthrow of Vijaya-nagara, the Jain Polygars had assumed inde¬ 
pendence. His s\\ccos%OY,S6tnasikbara, \vz& mad, and during the 
paroxysms of his disease committed great enormities. He ripped 
up pregnant women with his own hands, and for the gratification of 
his lust seized every beautiful girl that he met. At length he was 
assassinated by a Brdhman named Saumya, who was one of his 
servants. ’I’he rank of the assassin did not save him, and he was 
put to death by the Sivabhactars, who were much attached to this 
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family of princes, as being of their own sect, ami which by this 
murder seems to have become extinct. Doda Chimia Magi^ the 
wddow of Sormsikhara, assumed the government; but having no 
children, she adopted Baszvuppa, the son of Marcupa Chitty, a Bani- 
jiga merchant of Bukruru (Bedmre), where the seat of government 
then was. The male descendants of this adopted son also ended in 
Budi Bamuppa, vrho left two widows, Chwna Magi^ and Vtra MugL 
The latter, although inferior in rank, being a bold woman, put her 
superior in confinement; and, having adopted a young man named 
Chinna Baswuppa, she governed in his name, and was called R^nL 
The publicity of her amorous intrigues was so scandalous, that the 
young Rdjd ventured to remonstrate with her concerning this part 
of her conduct. He was immediately removed by a violent death, 
and a boy was adopted in his stead, and called Somasikhara^ Hydcr, 
taking advantage of the disgust occasioned by her immoral con¬ 
duct, subjected to his own authority the dominions of the Sivabhac~ 
tars of Ikeri, and shut up the liuni and her adopted sou in the fort 
of Madhu-giri. From thence they w'ere taken by the Marattalis^ 
but died before the purpose for which the intended them 

could be carried into execution. The Raya Paditii proceeds thus. 

“ In the year Chitrabann^ of Salivahanarn 16S.5 (A. D. 176-|-), on 
the 3d of tlie moon in Maga, on Friday at the 18th hour, the Nabob 
Hyder Jly Khan's troops took possession of Bukruru city; from 
wliich time this name was lost, and the place was called Hyder Na- 
gara. This Air Ilydtr Ali Khan governed (that is to say the 
dominions of Ikeri) from ChitrubanUf of Saiivabanain lfi85, till the 
3d of the moon in Paushya of the year Shobacrutu^ Salivahanam lyofi 
(A. D. 178t)) 20 years and 11 moiuhs.” 

“ From the same year Shobacrutu, till Saturday the last of the 
moon ill Chakra, of the yezr Sidarti, of Sed. 1722 (A. D, l-i-|-|-), 
governed Tip poo Salt An 1(5 years 3 months, and 28 days. 

“ On Alonday AmAivAsya in Chaitra, in the same year Sidarty, 
1722, the Company's forces took possession of 
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It must be observed, that Saturday is the real date; but, that CHAPTER 
being an unlucky day, the Brahman changes the day of taking pos* 
session into Monday. In order, however, to show that it was on Feb. 17- 
the same day with the fall of Tippoo, he tells us, that the one event 
happened on the last day of the month, and the other on the Am&’~ 
vdsya, which is the same thing. Such discordances therefore in 
Hindu chronology must not be considered by the antiquary as any 
proof of eitlier error or ignorance. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH THE NORTHERN PARTS OF CANARA. 


CHAPTER 

XVL 


Feb. 18 . 


BatacuUa. 


T^EBRUARY 18th.—went four cosses to BatucuUa, which means 
the round tmvn. A very steep barren ridge separates Beiduru 
from a fine level, which is watered by the CombarUy a small slow- 
running stream, that in several places is dammed up for the irri¬ 
gation of the fields. Here was formerly a market (Bazar) named 
Hosso-petta, which General Mathews destroyed. After passing this 
level, I came to a very barren country, but not remarkably hilly. 
It is covered with stunted trees, and intersected by a small rapid 
stream, the Sancada^-gonda, and farther on by a narrow cultivated 
valley. BatucuUa stands on the north bank of a small river, the 
Sancada-holapf which waters a very beautiful valley surrounded on 
every side by hills, and in an excellent state of cultivation. At the 
public expense eight dams are yearly made in order to water the 
rice grounds. They are constructed of earth, and are only intended 
to collect the stream in the dry season. In the rains they would 
be of no use, and the violence of the stream would then sweep 
away the strongest works. The dams are repaired between the 
17 th of November and the l 6 th of December, and are carried away 
in the two months which precede the summer solstice. There are 
here many coco-nut gardens, and these in the best condition of 
any that I have seen in Canara. They are well inclosed with stone 
walls. Their produce is partly shipped for MaJigalorCy or Raja-pui'a, 
and partly sent to the country above the Ghats. 

BatucuUa is a large open town containing 500 houses. It has two 
mosques; one of which receives from the Company an allowance of 
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100 Pagodas, and the other half as much. These places of worship CHAPTER 
. . r I XVI. 

are situated in a quarter of the town inhabited by Mussulmans 
alone. Many of these are wealthy, and go on commercial specula- 
tions to different parts of the coast; but this is their home, and 
here they leave their families. In this part of the country there 
are no Buntar, nor does the language of Ttilcpva extend so far to the 

north. In fact, Batuculla is properly in a country calletl Haiga; Country 

^ Called 

and the most common farmers are a kind of Brahmans, named 
Haiga after the country, and a low cast of Hindus called Halepecas, 

There are here 76 Gudies, or temples belonging to the followers of 
the Vydsa. Last year the officers of revenue, being all Money levied 

began by their own authority to levy money, under pretence of po'jJofjmb- 
applying it to the support of these places of worship ; but some of worship, 
them having been flogged, and dismissed from tiie service, a stop 
was put to this dangerous practice, and the priests (Pujdris) must 
content themselves with voluntary contributions. Major Monro 
does not seem to have thought it necessary to be so liberal to the 
temples, as Major Macleod and Mr. Hurdis have been. I do not 
perceive that his economy has been attended with any bad effect; 
and his conduct, on the whole, seems to have gained the good 
opinion of every honest industrious man that lived under his 
authority. 

Thinking to obtain some information from the In a Accomitof 

place where they were so numerous, I sent for some of them. They 
deuied having ever been subject to tlie Jain, and said, that this 
and four other districts were each governed by an independent 
officer, sent immediately from Ndgara, meaning the capital above 
the Ghats; for the present Nagara is a name of very recent origin. 

These four territories vtexe Shiraljf, Ckindcmera, Garsopa, and Mirzte, 
and each occupied the wliole country from the sea to the Ghats. 

They afterwards confessed, however, that this was only during the 
government of the Svcabhactars; and thdit Batuculla formerly be¬ 
longed to Byra D&vi, a Jain princess, whose dominions extended 
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XVI. 

Budarsa. These Brahmans having told me that at all their temples 

Feb. IS. 

I should find inscriptions, I set out in search of them, and was a 
good deal disappointed to find none at the two chief Gudies; and I 
inquired at several others, but was informed that they had no such 

Account by 
the Jain, 

thing. In the course of my walk I met with two Jain temples of 
the kind called BustieSy the only remains of sixty-eight that were 
formerly in the place. The one had an inscription dated in the 
year of 1468, A. D. 154|, in the reign of Runga-r&ya. He is 

not mentioned in the Bdya Padittiy but in the inscription is said to 
have been brother’s son of Krishna Rayay by whom he was probably 
employed as a deputy. The date is toward the end of the time 
assigned by Ramuppa for the reign of Krishna Raya. At the other 
Busty is an inscription, dated Sat 1479, A. D. 155-f-, in the reign 
ofS 7 'iVim Sadhiva Raya. A copy of this has been delivered to 
tbe Bengal government. From the Ptijdri of the Bustyy one of 
the few Jain now remaining in the place, I obtained the following 
account. 

All the country between Carciil and Cumty belonged to a family 
of Jain Rdjds, called by the common name oi Byrasu Wodcars; but 
each had a particular name, several of which the. Piy&ri mentioned. 
The founder of this family, as we have ah'eady seen, was Jenaditia, 
a fugitive prince from the north of India. The last of these fPo- 
dears having no son, the greater part of his dominions was divided 
among his seven daughters, all of whom were called Byra Devi; 
and it is concerning them, that Ferishta has related an.absuvd fable.. 
From these ladies Barcuru was taken by a Jam prince, whom the 
Brahmans called Budarsa. The Byra Devi of this place built a fort, 
the ruins of which may still be traced. In her time the town was 
very lai-ge. During the war conducted by Lord Cornwallis it suf¬ 
fered much from a plund'ering band of Marattahsy but is again 
recovering fast. The Pujari showed me the ruins of a Busty built 
by one of the Wodears. The workmanship of the pillars and carving 
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is superior to any thing that I have seen in India, probably owing CHAPTER 
to the nature of the stone, which cuts better than the granite in 

common use, and preserves its angles better than the common pot- 

^ . * Anoeslone, 

Stone, ot which many temples are constructed* The quarry is four 

cosses to the eastward. The stone is what Mr. Kirwan calls Sienite 
in a slaty form, and consists of hornblende slate, with layers of 
white quartz, and a little felspar interposed. In some pieces these 
are occasionally wanting, and the plates of hornblende are con¬ 
nected only by fibres of the same nature crossing the interstices 
between plate and plate. In some places again, the plates are 
waved, somew'hat like the layers of timber at a knot, and there 
the quantity of quartz and felspar generally exceeds that of the 
hornblende. 

. As the Braknians err in denying their former dependance’on the Errors in the 
Jain, and endeavour as much as possible to conceal the former thTBrIhmLs 
existence of such odious infidels; on the other side the Jain go 
into the contrary extreme, and deny altogether the dgpendance of 
their R^Jh on the kings of V^aya-nagara, which from many inscrip¬ 
tions, and other circumstances, is quite indubitable. The Belalla 
family, who, till the time of Vishnu Verdana Raya's conversion, 
were undoubtedly Jain, probably governed their dominions, like 
other Hindu princes, by chiefs paying tribute, and lioldiug their 
lands by military tenure. We have seen that, when their sovereign 
changed his religion, these chiefs threw off their allegiance, and 
continued in an independent anai'chy,.till subjected by ButaPanda, 
and soon after by Hari~Iiara. The princes of the throne of Vyaya- 
nagara, although favourers of the Brdhtmins who follow Vyasa, did 
not venture to dispossess the Jain Rajas, but employed them as 
their vassals, both in the civil and military government of the 
country. When tlie government at Vyaya-nagara became weak 
under Saddsim, and fell into utter contempt by the death of Rdma 
R&ya, the Jain Rijm again asserted their independence; and in the 
inscription here, dated in the year ]55f, the Byra Deci no longer 
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acknowledges any superior. It was at this time that Saddshoa Nd~ 
yaka of KiUidi obtained a grant of Tulava from the king; and, 
taking advantage of the weakness of a female reign, he attacked 
the Jain without mercy. It must he observed, that the Jain are 
extremely obnoxious to the Sivabfiactars^ as they altogether deny 
the divinity of Im>ara; but the Brahmans who serve as priests 
(Pujaris) in his temples are favourites, although among the Siva~ 
bhactars they are not the order dedicated to the care of religin. 
In this part of the country the princes of Ikeri seem to have almost 
extirpated the Jain ; but toward the south they met with a more 
obstinate resistance, and made no considerable conquests there, 
until the government of Skmppa, who reigned from 1642 till 1670> 
and had the management of public affairs from about the year 1625- 
Even he was obliged to permit the Jain Rt^ds of the south to retain 
their authority as his vassals; and until the more vigorous govern¬ 
ment of Hyder they continued in power. 

igth February.—Hotiawera being too far distant for two days 
journey with my cattle, I went a short stage of one coss and a half 
to Shiraly. The country, after ascending the little hill above Batu- 
culla^ is not steep; but much of the soil is very poor, in many places 
the Laterite being almost entirely naked. In some other places the 
soil is very good; and, although not level, a part of it has been 
formed into Betta laud for the cultivation of rice ; which confirms 
the account given by tlie people of Hai'yadikd, concerning the pos¬ 
sibility of rendering all the hills of Canara arable. In general, 
however, they are considered as not fit for this purpose. At Shiraly 
is a river called Skiraly-tari, which conies from a temple on the 
Ghats that is named Bhimeswara, The tide comes up to Shiraly^ a 
mile from the sea, and forces the traveller to swim his cattle. The 
banks at the ferry are rather stony ; hut round the village, there is 
much rice land, and good plantations of coco-nut trees. A great 
quantity of salt is made in tl^e neighbourhood. Shiraly is a poor 
village, with three or four sho^s. 
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February. —^1 went three cosses to Rci^^rw, which signifies CIlAPlEB 
the cleared p/ace, and is a common name in countries where the 
dialect of Karnata prevails. My tents were, however, pitched in a 
very stately grove of the CalophyUwn inophyllum, which in this part the 
of the country is much planted near the villages. It grows to a 
large size, especially in sandy places near the sea. The common 
lamp oil of the country is expressed from its seed, by means of a 
mill turned by oxen. It is here called Koingay, the name by which 
above the Ghats the Robinia Toitis is known. In Ttdava and Malayala 
it is called Puna, by ns commonly written Boon. I suspect that the 
Boon of the eastern islands is different. 

From Shiraly to Reiluru the plain, between the sea and the low A^ppearance 
hills, varies in breadth from half a mile to a mile and a half. Its try. 
soil is in general good, and almost the whole of it is cultivated for 
rice; but few parts yield two crops annually. The sea-shore is 
skirted with groves of coco-nut palms, and the view is very beau¬ 
tiful. This plain is only watered by two small streams, the one of 
which is a branch of the Shiraly. Among the low hills are said to 
be, as usual, many narrow rice vallies. About three-quarters of a 
coss from Beiluru is Murodi^ara, a temple standing on a lofty pro¬ 
montory that has been fortified, and at high water is insulated by 
a narrow channel. To the south of the promontory is a small bay 
sheltered by some rocks, which appear above the water, and afford 
protection to boats. Near this is a small village containing shops 
(Bazars). South-west from the promontory is a peaked island, 
which I suppose is what our seamen call Hog Island: the natives 
call it Jaliconda. In the offing from Murod6swara is a very large 
rock; and still farther west an island, which I suppose is what the 
seamen call Pigeon Island. It seems to be five or six leagues from 
the continent, and is pretty high, with a flat top. By the natives it 
is called JSfaytrany Gnda, which last word signifies a hill. They say, 
that it has trees, with a small stream of fresh water, and good land¬ 
ing on its western side. Its caves are frequented by many wild 
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Feb, 2L 


pigeons, whence the European name is probably derivedl. It is fi'e- 
quentecl also by boats for coral, with which its shores abound; and 
they likewise supply all tlie neighbouring continent with quick 
lime. 

To this island many people also go to pray, offer coco-nuts, and 
sacrifice to a stone pillar called Jetiga, which represents a Hafa, or 
male devil. As this spirit is supposed to destroy the boats of those 
who negleet him, he is chiefly worshipped by traders and fishermen. 
On the continent there is another pillar called Jetiga; but as this 
devil is less troublesome than* the one on the island, he receives 
fewer marks of attention. 

Ax. Beilm'tt the inhabitants, living in scattered houses unprotected 
by forts, suffered much in the Marattak invasion; and there is not 
remaining above one half of the people that would be requisite to 
cultivate the ground. Owing to this cause, a great part of the 
coco-nut palms have died. A good tree is reckoned to produce 
annually 50 nuts. The rice lands near the sea, contrary to the 
common rule in Malayald, are reckoned more productive than those 
inland; but the soil here near the sea is not so sandy as that to the 
south, and the beach is quite firm; whereas to the south it is very 
heavy. The roads here are in general good; but that is entirely 
owing to the nature of'the country, no pains having been bestowed 
on them by the natives. Every now and then the traveller comes 
to a river, hill, or rock totally impracticable for a carriage of any 
kind, and very difficult even for cattle that are carrying back 
loads. 

21st February. —went four cosses to the south side of the Hona~ 
wera lake, and encamped in a coco-nut grove close by the ferry, 
which is above a mile wide, and without previous notice it is im¬ 
possible to procure a conveyance capable of transporting cattle. 
The country from Beiluru to Cassergoday about two miles from the 
ferry, is one of the most barren that I ever saw. It consists of low 
hills of Laterite, which extend down to the sea, and are almost 
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Lake of ifo- 
nawera* 


destitute of soil. In some places a few stunted trees may be seen; CHAPTER 
but in general the rocls: is thinly scattered with tufts of grass, or of 
thorny plants. On the whole route there are only two narrow val- Feb. 2i. 
lies. In these there are a few inhabitants, and a little good rice-land. 

On descending to Cassergoda the traveller enters a plain, which, 
after having been in the desert, looks well; but its soil is very 
poor, and it wants cultivators, especially to plant coco-nut palms, 
for wliich it is best fitted. 

TJie lake is of great extent, and, like that at Kunda-pura, con¬ 
tains many islands, some of which are cultivated. It reaches almost 
to the GhatSj and in the dry season is quite salt; but it receives 
many small streams, which during the rainy monsoon become tor¬ 
rents, and render the whole fresh. By the natives it is commonly 
called a river, but lake is a more proper term. The lake abounds 
with fish; but many more are taken in the sea, and, when salted, 
form a considerable article of commerce with the inland country. 

Each fishing-boat pays annually to government from four to six 
Rupees. 

Garsopa is a district including all the lands on the south side of Garsopa.. 
the lake, and part of those on the north. The chief town, of the 
same name, stood at the extremity of the lake on its south side. 

This is now in ruins, and ought to be distinguished from a fort of 
the same name above the GkatSj which is. laid down by Major 
Rennell. 

Honawei'a, or Onore, as we call it, was totally demolished by Honas:era,oic 
Tippoo after he had recovered it by the treaty of Mangalore. It was 
formerly a place of great commerce, and Hyder had established at 
it a dock for building ships of war. *In the lake reniaiu the wrecks 
of some wliich were sunk by our troops, after the fort was taken by 
assault. There is now a custom-house at the place, and some poor 
people have made offers of rebuilding the town if government would 
assist them. Five shops only have been rebuilt, and these are not 
in the situation of the former town. Boats now come from Goaznd. 

Vot. III. T 
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Raja-pura; and from mercliants who live scattered near the banks 
of the lake, they purchase rice, pepper, coco-nuts, Betel-nuts, salt- 
fish, &c. 

The piratical i>oats from the Marattah coast are a great impedi- 
inent to commerce; they hover especially round Pigeon Island, 
and have even the impudence to enter the rivers and inlets of the 
coast. Eight days ago they cut out from this place two boats ; fif¬ 
teen days ago one boat from Manky ; and five days previous to that 
a fourth from Batuculla. 

A little way north from the entrance into Honawera lake is Bama 
Rasa Burga, called by us Fortified Island. Its works were erected 
by Shuppa Nayaka of Ikeri, and it contains coco-nut palms and 
plantain trees, with abundance of fresh water. Boats can occa¬ 
sionally go to it in the south-west monsoon; I imagine that vessels 
might even then find shelter in the channel between it and the 
contineift. It produces the best quality of Cmi, or reddle, vvhich 
is used by the natives for painting their houses. 

Ail the country, as far as Gaukarna inclusive, is called Haiga, and 
seems formerly to have been under the influence of Havana, king 
of Lanca, or Ceylo?i. Tritchcnopoly is said to have been the station 
of his most northern garrison on the eastern side of the peninsula. 
It is probable, that on the west side his dominions extended much 
farther. Although a king governing the Raeshasa, or devils, lie 
seems to have been a pious Hindu; and four temples, dedicated to 
Siva in Haiga, are said to have been erected by him. Their names 
are Mahaholkmara at Gaukarna ; Murvd^srmra, which I passed yes¬ 
terday ; Shumbesiwara, on the south side of the lake; and Darbswara, 
half a coss from Hulledy-pura. He also built Sujt^ara, which is in 
Kank&na. 

22d February.—1 crossed the inlet or lake, and went two cosses 
to HttUedy-pura, where the TaJisildar of Honaxeera resides. The road 
leads over a plain of rice-ground. The soil is poor, and much 
intersected and spoiled by creeks containing salt-water; this,. 
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however, might be easily excluded by dams. Hidkdy-pura is an CIIAPTeR 
open town containing 35S houses, and is situated east from a con- 
siderable creek that runs through the plain. Its present name, 
signifying turmeric-town, was given to it by Ifyder ; for its origi¬ 
nal appellation, Havdy-pura, signifying liog-town, was an abomina¬ 
tion to the Miissidman. . ' 

23d Februwy.—l remained at Bulledy-pitra, with a view of taking Feb. 23 . 
an account of the agriculture of the country, as an example of that 
which prevails in Haiga. Is found most of the cultivators to be 
Brdhmam, cunning as foxes, and much alarmed concerning ray in¬ 
tentions in questioning them on such subjects. Great reliance, 
therefore, cannot be placed on what they said, especially as their 
answers were very contradictory. 

Most of the cultivated lands in Haiga are private property; but Tenures, 
the hills and forests belong to the government. Every man pays a 
certain Shistu, Caicagada, or land-tax, for the whole of his property 
in cumulOj and cultivates it in whatever manner he pleases. This 
prevents a traveller from being able to ascertain how far the tax i.s 
reasonable or oppressive. The proprietors are called Mulugaras, 
and are chiefly Brahmam. Most of them cultivate their lands on 
their own account;' but some let a part out to Gaynigaras, or 
^enters; for Gayni signifies rent. Very few are encumbered with 
mortgages; the Brdhmam of Haiga, like most Hindus, being in 
many respects good economists. 

Those who keep twenty ploughs are reckoned very wealthy; men Size of farms, 
in moderate circumstances have from fonr to six ; but a very great 
number possess only one plough. The Brdhmans perform no labour 
with their own hands. One of them says, that he has four ploughs, 
with eight oxen, and keeps four male and four female servants. 

The extra expenses of harvest and weeding amount to SLQi Morays 
of rough rice. He sows 20 Morays on low land, and 2 Colagas on. 
hill land, and has a coco-imt garden containing 200 trees. 
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In the farms of the Brahnam most of the labour is performed by 
slaves. These people get daily if Hany of rice: a woman receives 
] Hany, Each gets yearly 2f Rupees worth of cloth, and they ate 
allowed time to build a hut for themselves in the coco-nut garden. 
They have no other allowance, and out of this pittance.mnst support 
their infants and aged people. The woman’s share is nearly 15 
bushels a year, worth rather less than 14i Rupees; to this if we add 
her allowance for clothes, she gets iSf Rupees a year, equal to 
1^. l6jf. 8ff/. The man’s allowance is 22f bushels, ov 9,^^ Rupees^ 
or %L 3j. Ofd. 

A male free servant, hired by the day, gets 2 Hanks of rice. 
Both work from seven in the morning until five in the evening; 
but at noon they are allowed half an hour to eat some victuals that 
are dressed in the family as part of their allowance; and every cast 
can eat the food which a Br&hman has prepared. 

The leases granted to tenants (Gaynigaras) are in general for 
from four to ten years. For each crop of rice they pay, for every 
Moray sown, 2 Morays of rice for land of the first quality; if for 
middling land; and 1 Moray of rice for the worst land: out of 
this the proprietor pays the taxes. The proprietor ought to find 
security for the payment of the land-tax. If he does not, a revenue 
officer is sent to superintend the harvest, to sell the produce, and 
to deduct the revenue from the proceeds. This is a miserable 
system, and one of a true Hindustany.invention; as the person sent 
to collect the harvest received an allowance from the farmer; and 
thus one of the idle tatterdemalions that formed part of the clamo¬ 
rous suite of some great man had for a while the cravings of his 
appetite satisfied. If a man has given security, and fails in payment, 
on the third day after the term the security is called upon, and con¬ 
fined until the revenue is paid. The estate is never sold on account 
of arrears; and where the crop has failed from bad seasons, or other 
unavoidable causes, a deduction from the rent is generally allowed. 
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Estates that pay 20 Pagodas as land-tax, sell for about 100 Pa- CHAPTER 

godas. The same quantity of land may be mortgaged for 50 Pagodas. 

The lender gets the whole profits of the estate for interest; but, 

, , Value of 

whenever the borrower pleases to repay the debt, he may resume estates. 

hU land. 

Both these circumstances, of estates being saleable, and capable 
of being let on mortgage, show, that they are of more value to the 
proprietors than what might be esteemed as an adequate reward for 
the labour and expense of cultivation. This is also evinced by the 
number of disputes that happen concerning succession. These, in 
the first instance, are determined by the Tahsildar, with the assis¬ 
tance of a Panchaity, or assembly of respectable neighbours. The 
decision is sent to the collector, who, as he sees reason, either con¬ 
firms it finally, or investigates farther into the matter. Here a 
man’s sons generally divide the estate equally among them; but 
tlie eldest manages the whole, and they live all together. When it 
comes to be divided among a number of cousins, owing to more 
than one brother of a family having children, the estate is comraoniy 
let, and the rent divided. 

I measured three fields. The first containing 76,280 square feet, Quantity of 
was rated in the public accompts at "i-Morays sowing, which Would 
make the seed at the rate of bushels an acre. The next plot 

measured 10,135 square feet, and was said to sow 8 HankSj which is 
at the rate of 1,-i^ bushel an acre. The third plot measured 21,356 
square feet, and was said to require 20 Hanks of seed, wliicli is at 
the rate of bushel an acre. These agree so ill, that much 

dependance cannot be placed on the estimate; but, having no better 
grounds to proceed upon, I must take the average, or bushel 

as the seed required for one acre- This is nearly the same quantity 
with that used in the southern parts of Malabar ; but much greater 
than would appear to be tlie case in Mr. Ravenshaw’s district. 

In this neighbourhood there are three kinds of rice-ground; Divisions of 
Muckeyy Bylu^ and Caru. The first is the higher ground, which '’icc-groumij. 
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CHAPTER gives only one crop in the year. The Bylu ground gives either 
two crops of rice, or one of rice and one of pulse. The Caru in the 
Feb. 23. rainy season is SO deeply inundated, that it cannot then be culti¬ 
vated; and in the dry .season gives one crop. The crop of rice 
produced in the rains is called Catica ; tha.t which grows in the dry 
season is called Sag/d. 

Quality and In the accompanying Table, several particulars, relative to the 
Sifeem ' cultivation of rice are detailed. The rice raised on Mackey ground 
rices. jg Qp very inferior quality to that raised on the lower fields, and 

is that which is given to slaves and day labourers. Its average 
price is 12 Pagodas a Gorge, or 21^ pence a bushel; while that of 
the other is 20 Pagodas a Gorge, or 35|- pence a bushel. 


Table explaining the cultivation of Rice at Hulledy-pura, 
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OnMathe The only mode of cultivatiou used here for Mackey land is that 
called Mola, or sprouted-seed. In the month preceding, and that 
following the summer solstice, when the rains commence, the field 
is ploughed five times in the course of fifteen days, and all the 
while the water is confined. Before the last ploughing it is ma¬ 
nured with dung from the cow-house. After the ploughing.s the 
field is smoothed with the Noli-haligay, or plank drawn by oxen 
(Plate XXII. Fig. 58.). It is then harrowed-with the Haligay, 
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which is the same with the Halltay of Stringapatam (Plate IV. 
Eig. <>.); and at the same time roots and weeds are pulled out by 
the hand. The water Is then allowed to run offj and the prepared 
seed is sown broad-cast. If in three days any rain fall, the seed is 
lost, and the field must be sown again. For a month the water is 
' allowed to run off as fitst as it falls, after which it is confined on the 
rice until the crop is ripe. At the end of one moon and a half the 
weeds are removed by the hand. 

Tlie straw is cut with the grain. That intended for seed is imme¬ 
diately thrashed, and dried seven days in the snn. That intended 
for eating is put in heaps for eight days, and defended from the 
rain by thatch. The grain is then either beaten off with a stick, or 
trodden by oxen; and for three days is dried in the sun. The 
whole is preserved in Morays or straw bags, and kept in the house, 
till it can be boiled, and cleaned from the husks; for the farmer 
here never sells rough rice (Paddy). All the grain that is cut in 
the rainy season is boiled, in order to facilitate the separation of the 
Inisks. 

The Catka crop on Bylu land is mostly sown sprouted-seed : a 
very little only is transplanted. The manner of preparing the seed 
here is, to steep the straw bag containing it in water for an hour 
twice a clay. In the intervals it is placed on a flat stone which 
stands in the liouse, and it is pressed down by another. The large¬ 
grained seeds require three days of this treatment, and are sown on 
the fourth day. The small-grained seeds are steeped two days, and 
sown on the third. For the Catica crop on Bylu land the five 
ploughings are given at the same season as for that on Machty land. 
After the fifth ploughing the field in the course of five days is ma¬ 
nured, and ploughed again twice, having all the while had the water 
confined on it. The mud is then smoothed with the rake drawn by 
oxen; the water is let off, and the prepared seed is sown broad¬ 
cast. It is managed afterwards exactly like the crop on Mackk 
laud; and, as' it ripens toward the end of the rainy season, the straw 
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CHAPTER is in general well preserved. The rice however, to enable the husks 
to be easily removed, must be always boiled. 

Feb. 23. The Stighi crG 2 > on Byiu land is entirely sown sprouted-seed. In 

ricfo*n^/« the two months following the autumnal equinox, the field is 
ploughed eight times, then manured with cow-house dung, and 
ploughed a' ninth time. It is then smoothed with the rake drawn, 
by oxen, having been all tlie while inundated. The water is then 
drawn off by an instrument named CainuUy (Plate XXV. Fig. 70.), 
w'hich is wrought by a man like a rake. Small furrows are then 
made in the mud, to allow the water to drain off thoroughly, which 
is done by a small wooden instrument named Sfdrula (Plate XXV. 
Fig. In the month preceding the winter solstice the seed is 

sown. On the ninth day a little water is given; and, as the rice 
grows, the qu.antity is gradually increased. Till the end of the first 
month, the rain water in general is not expended ; afterwards, by 
means of the machine called Yatam^ the fields are supplied from 
small reservoirs and wells, or still more commonly from rivulets or 
springs, the water of which is raised by dams, and spread over the 
fields. These dams are very simple, consisting of earth and the 
branches of trees, with a few stones intermixed. The government 
ill general is at the expense of making the reservoirs and dams. 

In the rainy season the Caru land is covered with water to the 
depth of from three to six feet; and on that account cannot be 
then cultivated. Afterwards it is cultivated exactly in the same 
manner as the Bylu land for thecrop; and, although it yields 
only one crop in the year, the produce is not greater. 

Cultivation of Upon Some of the Byla land, where there is not a supply of 
Bylu land. Water tor two crops ox rice, a crop or some of the dry grains is 
taken in the SugJii season. The quantity of seed for all the 
kinds is the same, 2 Colagas for a Moray land, or 0,-^^!^ bushel 
an acre. 


CnUivatioo of 
rice on Cam 
land. 
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Of the grains cultivated, 

£//«, or Sesamum produces 10 ColagaSt or li iaVg bushel an acre, 

Udu, Pfiaseolus minimoo R: produces 12 Colagas, or 1,-nn^ bushel an acre. 

Hessaru BUy (white) Phaseolm mungOj produces 14 Colagas, or 2, bushels an acre. 

PacAff (green) produces 10 (Magas, or Ij i'aVa bushel au acre. 

For all these, the ground is ploughed five times in the month 
which precedes tlie shortest day; but the Hessaru is sown fifteen 
days later than the Ellu, and the XJdu fifteen days later than the 
Hessaru, Before the last ploughing, the field is manured with ashes. 

The seed is sown broad-cast, and covered with the rake drawn by 
oxen. A month after seed time, the weeds are removed by the 
hand. Cattle will eat the straw of all the three pulses, but it is 
reckoned a worse fodder than the straw of rice. 

Sugar-cane is raised on Mackey land; but four years must inter- Sugar-cane, 
vene between every two crops; and for the first two years aftei' 
cane, the rice does not thrive. The kind of cane used here is called 
Bily-cabo, which above the Ghats is called Mara-cabo. Inland they 
cultivate the Cari^cabo, which above the Gfiats is called Puttaputty. 

Ill the month preceding the vernal equinox, the field is dug to the 
depth of ten inches with the hoe called Cutari. It is then ploughed 
five times, and smoothed with the rake drawn by oxen. Channels 
for conveying the water are then made, parallel to each other, and 
at the distance of three cubits. They are about nine inches wide^ 
as much deep, and raised a little above the surface, the field being 
level. The intermediate beds are formed into ridges perpendiculai' 
to the channels, and resembling those of a potatoe field when it has 
been horse-hoed. The field is then covered with bushes, grass, dry 
cow-dung, and especially with dried parasitical plants, such as Epi~ 
dendra, Limodora, &c. and the whole of these are burned to ashes as 
a manure. On the third day after this the canes intended for plant¬ 
ing are cut into pieces, each containing three joints, and these are 
soaked in water for two days. Then in each furrow between two 
ridges are placed longitudinally two rows of these cuttings. Each 
VoL. III. V 
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C^IAPTER piece leaves an interval of four inches between it and the next piece 
of the same row. The raws are placed near the bottom of the fur- 
rows, and are slightly covered with earth; and the furrows are 
then filled with water. AU this must be performed before the new 
year commences at the equinox. Next day the furrows are again 
watered, and this is repeated on the eighth day, and afterwards 
once every four days. Two months after planting the field is 
weeded, and the ridges are repaired with a small hoe called Ualu- 
catay. The field is then manured with ashes, and with mud taken 
out of places where water lies deep. After this the watering is re¬ 
peated once in four days till the commencement of the rainy season, 
when the ridges are thrown down, and new ones formed at the roots 
of each row of canes. In nine months these ripen without farther 
trouble. The water is in general raised, by the machine called 
Yaiam, from wells in which it is found at the depth of from three 
to twelve feet from the surface. Three men are required to water 
and cultivate one Afomy land, of whipb are equal to an acre; 

but at the time they are so employed the farm requires little other 
work. The canes are very small, being from S to cubits long, 
and about the thickness of a man’s thumb. The juice is expressed 
by a mill, which consists of three cylinders moved by a perpetual 
screw. The force is applied to the centre cylinder by two capstan 
bars, Avrought by six or eight men; and the Avhole machine is ex¬ 
tremely rude. A Moray land produces 10 A/eawife of/ffgory, Avorth 
in all 5 Pagodas. This is at the rate of 4,^ hundred- av eight an 
acre, Avorth about 3/. lOs, My informants seem to have greatly 
under-rated the quantity of Jagory, 

In the very satisfactory ansAvers Avhich Mr. Read, the collector, 
■ has been so good as to send to my queries, he observes as follows: 
"As the land on Airhich the sugar-cane is reared is all rice-grouud, 
its cultivation might be increased to a very considerable extent; 
but not Avitbout lessening the quantity of rice, because, the market 
for sugar being neither so e:?:tensive nor so profitable, by any means. 


\ 
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as that for rice, few farmers would be at the expense of levelling 
and preparing ground for sugar-cane only. 1 hey, probably, even 
now plant as much of their grounds witli the sugar-cane as they 
think they can readily sell i but I do not think this cultivatiou will 
be ever much increased, because the late reduction in the expoit 
duties on rice, together with the increased demand for that article, 
make its cultivation of still more importance to the fanner than it 
was heretofore.” 

In this Gr&mmn of Hulledy-fura there are 144 Mulagaras^ or pro¬ 
prietors, whose estates in the revenue accompts are said to amount 
to 'i^A^^Morays sowing, or SOSj acres. They have besides, by 
actual enumeration, 7499 coco-nut palms, ^and 2S6 .rfrccaj;,. young 
and old. The Shistu, or land-tax, is 1084^ Bahadury Pagodas, or 
436/. i6a Ud. 

The land called Betta, or Hackdu, like t\x^ Parum of Ma- 
lebar, is formed into terraces j but on these rice is not cultivated. 

The only crops that it produces are Sesamum and Udu (Phaseohis 
minimoo Roxb:). On this kind of ground, after the soil has been 
ploughed three times, and manured with aShes, these grains are 
sown broad-cast in the second month after the summer solstice. 

The seed is covered with a hoe called EUa-kudali. The produce is 
much the same as on Bylu land; but there are no means by which 
the extent of Betta ground can be estimated. 

In the hilly parts of the country, many people of a Marattah ex- Cwmjr^culu- 
traction use the Cumri, or Coiu-cadu cultivation. In the first season, 
after burning the woods, they so\? Ragy (Cynosurus), Tovary (Cy- 
tisus cajan), and Hamlu (Ricmus). Next year they have from the 
same ground a crop of Shamaif (Pamcum miliare Lamarck.}. These 
hills am not private property, and pay no land-tax; but those who 
sow them pay, for the right of cultivation, a poll-tax of half a 
Pagoda, or nearly 4^. On account of poverty, many of them at 
present are exempted from this tax. 
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Feb, 23. 

Implemi'Uts 
and cattle. 


Manure. 


I could here procure no satisfactory account of the garden culti¬ 
vation, and shall not state what was said on the subject; but shall 
defer describing the gardens of Haiga until another opportunity. 

The only cattle in Haiga are buffaloes and oxen, about an equal 
number of each of which are used in the plough. This implement 
is here of the same form as that in the neighbouihood of Set in- 
gapatarn. In Haiga they have no carts. Many of the cattle are 
imported from the countries adjacent to the Ghats near ^agat'O, 
and even these are of the poorest kind, nor are they larger than 
those of Malayala or Tulceva. In the dry season, although fed with 
hay and straw, they are scarcely able to crawl. In the rainy season 
they grow fat, and strong, on the natural grass of the hills. Work- 
ing oxen get the powder which separates from rice while it is 
beaten; buflfaloes get the cake which is left after squeezing the 
oil from coco-nut kernels. The natives are ignorant that the cake 
which is formed in the same manner from Sesammi seed could be 
given to their cattle. Milk, and butter, or Ghee, are very dear, 
owing to the small number of cows, and their wretched condition. 

At night the cattle in every part of Haiga are kept in the house, 
where they are daily well littered witli fresh materials. The litter 
and dung are carefully reserved, as a manure for rice-land ; and the 
manure that is made from each kind of litter is kept in a separate 
dunghill. Ill the two months preceding, and in that following the 
winter solstice, tlie„litter is dry grass, and the manure foimed with 
it is called Caradada Gobra. Dry leaves of every kind of tree, 
except those that are prickly, and those of the Gmay (Goa) or 
Anacardium occidentale Lin: are used as litter in the three following 
months, and form a manure which is called Daryghena Gobra. 
During the six remaining months, mostly of wet weather, the fresh 
leaves of trees are used for litter, and make a dung called Hndi 
Gobra, which is esteemed the best. The ashes of the family are 
kept in a separate pit, and are applied to different purposes. The 
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cakes made of cow-cluii£3c are little used as fewel.iu tlvis part of the CHAPTER 

country; but, to increase the quantity of manure, the women and 

boys follow the cattle while at pasture, and pick up the dung. Feb. 23. 

The Seet' weight at HuUedy-pura is the same with that of ^lan- eights, 
gahre. It ought to weigh 24 Bombay Rupees; but, these being a 
scarce article with the shopkeepers, in tlieir stead Dubs, or Dudus, 
are commonly used, and are somewhat heavier. 

The Maund for the common articles in the 

market (Bazar)^4Q Seers, or 24-^^ lb. 

The of pepper - - =42 do. or 26 y^lb. 

of Betel-nut - - =45^ do. orS7-i^lb. 

of dry coco-nut kernels =48 do. or29T^lb. 
of Jugory - - =44 do. or 26 y^ lb. 

There are in use here two kinds of grain measure ; one for the Dry-mea- 
farmers, and one for the merchants. The basis of the farmer’s 
measure is the Hany, containing 87i cubical inches. 

2 Hanies Colaga _ _ - =:Bushel 0,08163 

20 Colagas=\ Moray or Mudy for common use = Bushel 1,632 
221-Co/(rgflS=l ilfoTOj/for sale - - = Bushel 1,8136 

15 Colagas=A Moray for seed - = Bushel 1,224 

The basis of the measure by which merchants deal is the Sida of 
32^ cubical inches. 

6 Sidas =1 Colaga - = Bushel 

20 Colagas =1 Moray, or J/wr/i = Bushel 
30 Morays =1 Gorge - = Bushel 54,^%^ 

The market (Bazar) Mudy, or Moray, and that of the farmers for 
sale, ought to be the same; but they differ parts of a bushel. 

Any exact coincidence, however, cannot be expected from the rnde 
implements which the Hindus employ in forming their measures. 

The different quantities that are called by the same denomination, 
w'hen used for different purposes, seem to have been contrived 
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Feb. !23. 


Commerce, 


Pepper. 


with a view of increasing the difficulty of the governinent in 
acquiring a knowledge of the real state of the country. 

The common currency here consists of Ikeri, Sultany^ and Baha- 
dtity VarakaSt Hootis, or Pagodas; Surat and Madras Rupees, wliich 
are considered as of equal value, and pass for one quarter of a Pa~ 
goda; Silver Fanams, of the same kind as are current in Malabar, 
but here five and a half are only equal to one Rupee; and the Auy 
Dudu, or elephant Dubs, coined by Tippoo, ten of which pass for one 
Famrn. The revenue is collected in a much greater variety of 
coins, according to a rate fixed by the collector, which private 
people also have adopted in their dealings; in forming it, therefore, 
due regard to justice has been observed. 

Having assembled the principal traders from the neighbourhood, 
they said, that in the government of Flyder the trade q*; Honaimera 
was very considerable. 

. The Company had establislied a factoiy, where they annually 
procured from above the Ghals about750 Candies (520 lb.) of pepper, 
and 150 Candies the produce of the low country. The greater part 
of the pepper from above the Ghats was sold directly by Hyder. 
The chief of the factory contracted with individuals for the pro¬ 
duce of BilUghy, and of the low country, and advanced sometimes 
one-half, and at others the whole of the price, which varied from 
110 to 120 Rupees a Candy of 520 lb. The merchants again began 
to make advances to the cultivators in the month after the autumnal 
equinox, which is about four months before crop season. These 
advances were always less in amount than what the merchant re¬ 
ceived from the Company; and the use of the balance, and two 
Rupees on each Candy, are alleged to have been all the profit which 
he received. Th« advances were not made to individuals; but the 
merchant gave a certain sum into the hands of some respectable 
Gauda, or chief of a village, who contracted to deliver a certain 
quantity of pepper at Honawen'o, at two Rupees a Candy less than the 
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Company’s price. What profits these had, the merchants do chapter 

not know. Xhere were no export duties ; and nobody, except the 
Company, exported pepper. Feb. 23. 

Hyder sold to the Company the whole of the sandal wood. None Sandal-wood, 
of it is produced below the Ghats; and the quantity then brought 
annually to Honawera was from two to three hundred Candies of 
600 lb. 

No cardamoms ever came this way. Cardamom*, 

All the Betel-nut exported from Honawera was the produce of Betei-mt^ or 

the low country between Batuculla and Mirzee, and amounted an- 

nually to 1000 Ccwd«s of 56o lb. worth \%0OO Pagodas (4034/, 19s. 

7d.): of thi“ ^he Company took a considerable quantity, both 

raw and hoi , ‘ and, for whatever they wanted, they had alwa 5 's 
„ the 

a preference. j 

The trade in^Poco-nuts, both whole, and in the state called Copra, Coco-nuu. 
or dried kernels, was in the hands of individuals. The value an¬ 
nually exported was about 12,000 i2Mpc«r (1206/. Is. l-jd). Owing 
to the great number of inhabitants, rice was then imported; at pre¬ 
sent it is the chief article of export. There never were in this 
country any manufactures. The oppressions of the late Sultan sooii 
destroyed the whole trade; and the merchants are now just begin¬ 
ning to appear from their lurking-places, or to return from the 
coimtries to which they hqd fled. The exports at present, besides 
rice, are a little pepper. Betel-nut, and coco-nut; which are pur¬ 
chased by boats from Goa, Bombay, and Raja-pura. The Marattah 
pirates are a great obstacle to the inhabitants building boats for the 
exportation of goods. 

The present price of staple articles here is; 

Rice for slaves per Gorge Pagodas - 13 

coarse - - - 15 

fine . _ > 22f 

Betel-nut boiled, per Candy - 15 
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CHAPTER Bttel~nut rz.\f Candy^ Pagodas - ■ 11 

Coco-nut Copra ~ - - 10 

Feb. 23. whole per 1000 - - 6 

Black-pepper, per Candy - - 30 

Jagory of sugar-cane. Mounds - 1 


Feb. 21 . 24th February. —went a long journey, called four cosses, and 

vftCcoun- encamped on the south side of a river opposite to Mirzee. About 
‘O’* two cosses from Hulledy-pura, I came to a town, named Cumty. It 

seems to have been formerly a place of some note. Its lanes are 
straight, and fenced with stone walls, and it has many coco-nut 
gardens. Twice it had the misfortune of having 7’| >’s army en¬ 

camped in its vicinity; and on both occasions it irfieigbrned dowm 
by some of the irregulars. On its south side is a n^^^n, intersected 
bjf a salt-water creek, which allows much salt to be made. The soil 
of the plain, which extends all the way from Hulledy-pura, is very 
sandy. Fora coss north from Cumty, the ground is high, with very 
little cultivation; but a great part of it seems to be fit for being 
formed into Mack^, or at least into Betta land. Between this and 
the-riveris a very fine plain, called Hegada, from a small town near 
which I encamped. The low lands here are subject to being inun¬ 
dated by the swelling of the river, which frequently spoils the 
Catica cTo^ of rice w'hen the farmers attempt to cultivate it. The 
appearance of the farm-houses at Hegada denotes that the inhabi- , 
tants are in a much niore comfortable situation than is usual in India. 
The river is called Tari-holay, and abounds with fine oysters. ' At this 
place, which is three cosses from the sea, it is at this season about 
6'00 yards wide. The tide and salt-water go up about three cosses 
farther. Its northern bank is high, and was formerly occupied by a 
fort and town called Midway, corrupted by the Mussulmans into 
Mirzee, Merzee, and Merjawn. This place suffered much in a siege 
which it stood against Hyder ; and in the oppressive government 
of his son it was entirely deserted. The river formed the northern 
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boundary of the dominions of a Jain family, who resided at Cwniy, 
and possessed the country as far south as Honatvera. 

There being in this neighbourhood many palm gardens, I as- 
aembled the cultivators, and obtained from them the following 
account: 

In this part of the country the sandy downs near the sea are not Coco-nut. 
much esteemed for the cultivation of the coco-nut. Here the far¬ 
mers prefer the banks of salt-water inlets; and near these the rising 
grounds are generally planted, and the houses are built in the gar¬ 
dens. About towns, many gardens are enclosed with stone walls; 
in villages, the proprietors are contented with fences of earth, |ikc 
those in Malabar. Once in two years the whole garden is dug, and 
fresh earth at the same time is spread throughout, by the indus¬ 
trious, to the depth of two inches; but lazy people allow only a 
little to the roots of each tree. The garden gets no other manure, 
except some salt to the young seedlings when these are trans¬ 
planted. For six months in the year they must be watered once in 
four days. A young tree, fit for transplanting, costs two Dubs 
(about a penny), and is set in place of an old one which has died; 
so that the garden is never sulFered to decay. In a good soil, the 
trees when ten years old begin to produce fruit, but iu bad soils 
they are much later. Common reckoning says, that a coco-nut 
palm lives 100 years; but some die at 20, and many at all inter¬ 
mediate ages. At all times plantains and Vams (Dioscorea) are 
raised in the coco-nut gardens. Rich people never draw juice from 
their coco-nut trees, except in one year when they are young. For 
some years before the young palms can bring the fruit to maturity, 
they produce flowers; but, by extracting juice for one year, their 
coming to perfection is hastened. If any disease happen to the 
tree, rich men, to give relief to the sickly plant, do -not extract 
juice, as is usual in some places, but with a sharp iron they bore a 
hole into the pith above the diseased part. Poor people, not being 
able to raise money to pay the wages of their workmen, give them 
Vot. III. X 
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CHAPTER annually a certain number of trees for extracting juice, with which 
they can procure a daily subsistence. This compels the poor man, 
once in four or five years, to take juice from his trees. Besides, 
although this practice soon kills the tree, it gives much more imme¬ 
diate profit, especially in poor soils. In good soils, the nuts are ot 
equal value with the juice; as a good tree iii such a situation gives 
on an average, 80 full grown nuts, worth 25 Rupees a thousand; 
and 100 trees iu such a soil, good and bad, young and old, produce 
3000 nuts, which is at the rate of three quarters of a Rupee for each. 
In an inditferent soil the same number of trees produce only 1000 
nuts, which is only at the rate of a quarter of a Rupee for each; 
but the coco-nut trees, good and bad, produce each a. Rupee worth 
of juice, one-half of which goes to the extractor, and one-half is 
clear profit to the proprietor. One man can collect the juice of 
' forty trees, and his share of the produce, being 20 Rupees (9,1. Oj. 
3^(1), is reckoned a sufficient maintenance for a man, his wife and 
children; for the people who extract the juice of palms are of a 
very low castp 

hetel-mt, or The Betel 7iut gardens are cultivated, at a distance from the 
banks of rivers, in the upper ends of narrow vallies, which contain 
Bplu land. The best soil is red, and contains shining pai ticles, 
which I take to be mica. This soil is called C&gadala. Next in 
value to this is Gujinp, which is a black loose earth. The worst 
soil is called Betta, and is a hard earth composed of decayed or 
broken Laterite. The Cagadala is found in the bottoms of the val¬ 
lies at their upper end, and is watered frotn a small reservoir, 
whence the water sometimes runs off by sluices, and sometimes is 
raised into the channels by the machine called Yatam. The Gujiny 
is found very low and level, where the hills forming the valley 
begin to recede a little from each other. In such land the water at 
all seasons of the year stands in the ditches, but is of a quality per¬ 
nicious to the Arem, ■wliich must be M'atered from springs or rivu¬ 
lets. The Beita laind forms the upper parts of the declivities of the 
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hills, and must be irrigated, by the liand, with water drawn from CHAPTER 
wells that are dug in the valley below. The garden must be fenced 
with a wall of stone or mud, on the upper side of which a deep 
drain must be formed to carry off the water, which during the rainy 
season descends from the hills in torrents. In this respect the 
Cagadala requires most trouble, and its watering is more expensive 
than that of the Gujiny ; yet, owing to its being more productive, 
it is more profitable. The produce of the Bctta land is still smaller 
than that of the Gujiny, and its cultivation is attended with much 
more trouble ; yet it is worth while to plant the whole that is near 
a man’s house; for to a certain extent the family can perforin the 
watering without great inconvenience. 

Immediately before the winter solstice, the nuts for seed are cut, 
and are exposed three days to the sun, and three nights to the dew. 

In the mean time, a plot of Cagadala soil is dug for a seed-bed. In 
this the seeds are placed at four inches distance, and are half im¬ 
mersed in the ground. They are then covered with dung; and, 
that having been covered with straw, they are watered every other 
day until the second month after the vernal equinox. The rainy 
season then commences; and a drain must be dug to prevent the 
water from lying upon the bed. In the first or second month after 
the autumnal equinox, another piece of ground is hoed, and in this 
are placed the nuts which are then said to be Mala, as they have 
shoots sprouting from them a cubit long. The nuts iii this, bed are 
placed at about the distance of a foot from each other, and are 
buried an inch under ground. Every other day, during the dry 
season, they are well manured and watered. In this bed they re¬ 
main fifteen months; and in the month preceding the winter sol¬ 
stice, they are manured with dung made from dry grass-litter; 
while in the month following the vernal equinox, the manure, wliich 
they receive, is that formed of dry leaves. During the month be¬ 
fore and the month after the autumnal equinox, the young palms 
are (Sussi) fit for planting. 
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The garden having been properly inclosed, and secured from 
the torrents of the rainy season; and tanks, wells, or canals for 
supplying it with water, liaving been formed; the Cagadala soil is 
levelled into terraces like rice-ground, and formed into beds seven 
cubits wide. Between every tvro beds is a deep channel, to carry 
off the rain water; and in the middle of each is a small channel to 
convey the water that is to refresh the palms ; and which, as it runs 
along, a man throws out on their roots with a spatha, that has fallen 
from the trees. On each side of the bed is planted a row of the 
Ar'ccaSy distant from each other five cubits, and between every,two 
Artcm is set a young plantain tree. The garden is then manured 
with dung made from fresh leaves, and ever afterwards during the 
dry season it must be watered once in two days. For the first four 
years, it must be dug over in the month preceding the autumnal 
equinox, and at three different seasons must be manured with the 
three different kinds of manure. Afterwards, it is manured once a 
year only, in the second month after the autumnal equinox ; and 
it is once in two years only that it requires to be dug. The Betel- 
nut is improved by the plantain trees, which keep the earth cool 
and moist; and therefore these are always continued, except where 
it is intendetl to train up the Betel-leaf vine upon the Areca^ which 
is the manner wherein that plant is here cultivated. In this case, 
in the tenth year, the plantain trees are removed; and in the se¬ 
cond month after midsummer, five cuttings of the Betel-muey each 
containing three joints, are placed round every Betel-palm^ while 
one of their ends is buried in the ground. They are then manured 
with the leaves of the Nelli (Phyllanthus emblica). Immediately 
after the autumnal equinox, tlie ground round the young vines 
must be hoed, and manured with dung made from fresh leaves. 
Ever afterwards, it must be manured three times a year. As the 
vines grow, they must be tied up to the palms. In eighteen months 
they begin to produce leaves fit for sale; in the third year they are 
full sized; two years they continue to give a full crop; in the 
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following year the crop is bad, and then the vines are lifted, and CHAPTER 
new ones are planted in their stead. The Betel-palm^ or ArecOt in 
CugaAala soil begins to ripen fruit in ten years, is in full crop at Feb. 24. 
fifteen, and continues in perfection for thirty years. They then 
die ; and as the old ones decay, new ones are planted. Each tree 
yields two bunches, whicli ripen at different times between the 
autumnal etjuinox and winter solstice. The produce of a hundred 
trees, young and old, is I'eckoned five Maiinds of boiled nut, or 
thirty-five Bazar Colagas by measure of nuts in the husk, as they 
come from the tree. The five Maunds are one fourth of a Candy, or 
140 lb. Tlie present price of boiletl is fifteen: Pagodas," 

each tree therefore, young and old, produces to the value ofS- iVd g 
pence, or a hundred trees produce fifteen Rupees. The cultivatora 
boil the Betel-nut, 

In Gujiny ground, in order to remove the water off the soil, the 
drains between the beds must be one cubit and a half deep. It is- 
jrrig'ated once in seven days duly, from the same sources that supply 
the Bylu rice-ground. In this soil, plantains and Betel-leaf grow 
in the. same manner as in Cagadala gardens. A hundred trees, 
young and old, on Gujiny ground, are reckoned to produce four 
Maunds of boiled Betel-nut, worth twelve Rupees. 

On the Betta land no drains nor channels are required ; but 
round the root of every palm a small bank is formed to confine the 
water, which is given once in two days. In siich gardens, plantains, 
hut not Betel-leaf are reared- The trees in this soil do not come 
into full fruit till they are twenty years of age, and a hundred pro 
duce only two Maunds dunA a half of boiled nut, worth seven Rupees 
and a half. A man and his wife can manage a garden of 500 trees ^ 
some of which will grow on Betta, and a proportion on either Cagtf- 
dala, or Gujiny, or on both. They require no assistance at crop sea¬ 
son; but, unless the keeper he an active man, he will require some 
help when the garden is hoed. The expense of first planting a gar¬ 
den is commonly reckoned 100 Rupees for every 500 trees; but in 
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level situations it will be much less, and in steep places much more. 
Some people go to 50 Pagodas for 100 trees, or 2 Rupees for each. 
No value is put upon the future expense, which is merely that of 
the keeper and his wife, who get 2-|- Hanies of coarse rice daily, and 
4 Rupees a year for clothing; that is to say, 37^ bushels of rice, 
worth Sg' nVA Rupees^ and 4 Rupees in money; or in all 36 Rupees 
\j Anas {2l. 14s. 3d.). It must be observed, however, that after 
the first year the plantains are adequate to the defraying of this 
expense, which is therefore not chargetl in the accompt. The far¬ 
mer has therefore, on an average, 50 Rupees a year, for an original 
advance of from one to two hundred ; but out of this must be de¬ 
ducted the revenue. His profit is much larger where he has a sale 
for Betel-leaf. It appears to me, that tlie gardens here are formed 
with more care, and at a greater expense, than in Malabar, where a 
colony of Haiga Brahmans would be highly beneficial. 

25th February .—In the morning, having crossed the river, I took a 
circle of about six miles into the country east from Mirzee, in order 
to see some forests that spontaneously produce black pepper. The 
whole of the country through which I passed was hilly; but I met 
with several narrow valiies well watered, though not fully culti¬ 
vated, owing to a want of inhabitants. Many of the hills were so 
barren, steep, and rocky, that I was soon forced to dismount from 
my horse, and proceed on foot. These hills consist entirely of 
naked Laterite. Other hills, which were those I sought after, were 
covered with stately forests. 

The pepper-plant (Piper nigrwn) seems to grow spontaneously 
on the sides of all the narrow valiies in the interior Haiga, where 
the soil is so rich and moist as to produce lofty trees close to each 
other, by which a constant coolness is retained. In sucli places 
the pepper-vine runs along the ground and the roots of bushes, and 
propagates itself entirely by striking its roots into the soil, and 
then again sending out new shoots. The natives say, that without 
assistance it cannot ascend a tree; and thatjjinless it is exposed in 
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such a situatiou to sun and air, it never produces flowers. In order CH.4PTER 
to procure fruit from a hill which spontaneously produces the 
pepper-vine, the proprietor cuts all the underwood and bushes, and Feb, 25. 
leaves only the large trees, and a number of the young ones sutFi- 
cieixt to exclude the violence of sun, but to allow of a free circula¬ 
tion of air. Four cubits from tree to tree is reckoned a proper 
distance. The ends of the vines, which were lying on the ground, 
are then tied up to the nearest trees. Any kind of tree answers 
the purpose ; but those of about eight inches or a foot in diameter 
•are preferred, as it is easy to climb such for the purpose of gather¬ 
ing the pepper, A quantity of leaves are then placed round the 
root of the vine, to rot, and to serve as a manure. In the course of 
the year the vine, so far as it has been tied, strikes its roots into 
the bark of the tree; but the shoots above that, hang down. Twice 
a year afterwards these are tied up, and strike root, till they spread 
over all the large branches of the tree. In places where no vines 
have naturally sprung, the owner, after having dug a small spot 
round the tree to loosen, the earth, propagates them by planting 
slips near the roots of the trees on which he wishes them to climb. 

The early part of the rainy season is the time proper for this ope¬ 
ration. In five years,^after having been managed in this manner, 
a bill begins to produce fruit, and in eight years is in full bearing. 

The vines live about thirty years;, when others, that are found 
creeping on the grountl in their natural state, are tied up in their 
stead; or, where these happen to be wanting, shoots or cuttings 
are planted near the trees. There is no difference in the qua¬ 
lity between the pepper springin ;■ spontaneously from the seed, 
and that growing from cuttings; nor is the pepper growing in 
gardens either better or worse than that growing on a hill, ma¬ 
naged as I am now describing. These hills producing pepper 
require no trouble, but the tying up of the plants, keeping the 
forest clear of underwood, and collecting the pepper. They are 
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CHAPTER manured in the following manner. In the month succeeding the 
vernal equinox, a hole three or four inches above the ground is 
made into the trunk of any very large tree that is situated near the 
top of the hill. Into this are put some burning coals, and, for an 
hour, a lire is kept up with fresh fewel. After this, the tree will burn 
inwardly for two days, and is then killed. A large insect imme^ 

diately takes possession of the trunk, and works its nest into the 

wood. Ill the next rainy season, the whole falls down into a rotten 
dust, which the rain washes away, so as to disperse it over the face 
of the hill below. The crop season commences about the winter 
solstice, and it continues rather more than two months. A man 
can ill one day gather three Colagccs, farmer’s measure, or almost 
one peck of the amenta. These are dried three days in the sun, and 
then are rubbed with the feet on a piece of smooth ground, to se¬ 
parate the grains; which, having been cleared from the husks and 
foot-stalks, are again dried two days in the sun, and tied up for 
sale in straw bags or Il^orays. Seventy-five Cotagas of amenta are 
required to make one Bazar Moray (bushel l-fV) > 

which weighs 3 Mounds (about 84 lb.); so that a man daily collects 
about lb. of dry pepper. These hills were formerly valued; 
and, according to their extent, each paid as a land-tax so many 
Maunds of pepper, the Maund containing 60 AecrJ. The same valua¬ 
tion is now continued; but the Maund is reduced to 40 and 

converted into money, at the rate of a Pagoda, which is in favoui of 
the proprietor. Still one half of these hills is waste, owing to a want 
of hands to cultivate them; and on that account three-fourths of 
the revenue are remitted to the proprietors, who are also favoured 


by having all the rice-ground lying among these hills free from 
tax. This has been given them, on a supposition that its produce 
was only adequate to feed the people who are employed in culti- 
_ , , vating the pepper. 

Produce of ® r rr ^ , t .. i i ..i j. 

the forests. So far as I went- no Teak grows in these forests; but I am told, that 
Teak. 
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it is procurable farther inland. The lamllords (Malugaras) pretend, 
that all the timber trees are their property, but that none of them 
are saleable. 

The wild nutmeg and Cassia are very common. As the nutmegs 
ripen, the inonkies always eat up the outer rind, and mace; so that 
I could not procure one in a perfect state. They are collected 
from the ground, after having been peeled by the monkies, and are 
sold by some poor people to the shopkeepers ; but they have little 
flavour,' and the demand for them is very small. Although they 
are, doubtless, of a distinct species from the nutmeg of Amboyna^ 
it is pi'obable, that by proper cultivation and manure their quality 
might be greatly improved ; and that, in the situations where they 
now grow spontaneously, they^ might be reared as the'supportei's 
of the pepper vine; which would produce copiously, and of an ex¬ 
cellent quality, were the same pains bestowed on it here as is done in 
the gardens above the G/tais, where by far the best pepper grows; 

The Cassia belongs to government, and is in general given in 
lease; but at present no renter can be procured. Its quality also 
might, no doubt, be greatly improved; and by cutting the shoots, 
when of a proper size, and cleaning and rolling up the bark neatly,; 
it might be made equal to the Cassia of China. 

On tny return from the pepper hills to Mirzee^ I passed a very 
fine plantation of Betel-mit palms, belonging to four BrahmanSy and 
containing many thousand trees. It was placed on the two steep 
sides of a very narrow valley, well supplied with water from springs; 
Here I observed the first regular strata since leaving Pali-ghat. 
They consisted of very soft pot-stone, probably impregnated with 
hornblende slate, as they seem to be a continuation of the quarries 
of slaty sienite, from which the temples at Batmidla have been 
supplied with stone. I have already noticed the affinity that 
prevails between the hornblende and pot-stone rocks in the domi¬ 
nions of Mysore. The strata at this garden are vertical, and run 
nearly north and south. 
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A JOURNfiY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

Having returned to Mirzee, I went two cosses and a half to ffi~ 
rigutty. Part of the country through which I passed was very barren, 
consisting of low hills covered with stunted trees. The soil of 
other parts was good; but, owing to a want of inhabitants, was 
much neglected. Near Hirigutiy, there is on the northern side of 
the river a remarkably fine plain. It does not seem to be well cul¬ 
tivated, and has suffered lately from the breaking down of a dam, 
which has permitted a great part of )t to be inundated with salt¬ 
water. 

At Hirigutty^ I collected several ffaiga Brahmans, who were said 
to be the best informed men concerning the history of the country. 
Tile Skanaboga, or accomptant of the temple of Bartswara, pro¬ 
duced a book called Bahudunda, which, they said, was written by a 
certain Subahitta, ox Brdhiiany chief, who will hereafter wards be 
mentioned. On the authority of this book the Sltanaboga said, that 
Parasu Rama created Haig(t at the same time that he formed Ya- 
IcBva and Mdaydia, and he then also appointed certain Br&hmans to 
inhabit these lands. Tulam he gave to the Mittu BrdhmanSy and 
Haiga to those called Nagar and Mutchy, These people were not 
true Br&hmans; but they kept possession of the country till after 
the COinpiencement of the Kali^yugam. The country was then 
seized upon by two casts of impure origin, the Mogayer and the 
JVlialliaru. The former are the fishermen of Haiga; the latter I 
have had frequent occasion to mentiou ; and to this tribe the Rd/if 
belonged. At length a Samty&si, who had visited the country, in¬ 
duced Myuru Verma to invade it. He was king of Bemawasi and. 
Gutti in Karnata, and by cast a B(iydar, which is a tribe of Tclitt'' 
gam. His attack was successful, and he .conquered Haiga, Tulcroa, 
and K(a!ik&na. He then brought a colony of five thousand true 
Br&hmans from Ahickaytra, a city in Telingana, and settled them in 
Haiga. He brought others of the same origin to Kank&na and 
Tulava. A thousand of these Haiga Brahmans lost cast imniediatelyt 
having omitted the performance of certain prayers (M^ntranis) 
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which were necessary to purify the country before they took pos- CHAPIER 
session. The remaining four thousanrl obtained the whole lands of 
Haiga, and continued to enjoy them until Kema was obliged Feb. 25. 

to fly by Nunddi the son of Utunga, one of the PFhaltiaru, who re¬ 
covered the dominions of his ancestors. This low fellow seized on 
the lands that had been granted to the four thousand Br&hmanSj 
and forced them to retire to Aliichaytra. He was succeeded by his 
son Chanda Sayana, whose mother, being a dancing girl from the 
temples of Kama/a, had educated him so as to have a due respect 
for the sacred order. Soon after his accession to power, he invited 
back the Brdhrhans; and, having given up the whole of his autho¬ 
rity to their Sit habit ta, or chief, the author of the book, he made 
all his JVhalliaru tlie slaves of ther Sacred order. So long as Chanda- 
Say ana lived, he was called and the Subdhitia continued to- 

govern in his name. On his death without children, the Subahitta 
was at a loss what to do; as according to the laws of liis cast he 
could not assume the regal title, and as there was no Rdjd under 
whose authority he could act. He therefore invited Solva Krishna 
Devarasu JVodearu of Anagtindi to take possession of Haiga, which 
had never before been subject to Vyaya-nagara. This prince ac¬ 
cordingly came; but, far from allowing Subahitta to enjoy 
authority, he imposed a land-tax bn the Br&hmans, and gave all the 
country to a Jain Polygar, Itchuppa iVodear Rtgd of Garsopa. No 
date is assigned in the book for these extraordinary events, which, 
nobody but a Haiga Br&knian can possibly believe. In order to 
conceal the long subjection to the infidel Jain, in which the Brdh- 
mms of Haiga had been compelled to live, they bring doWn tbe 
time of Myuru Verma to that of the latter princes, or usurpers of 
the throne of Vyaya-nagara. Many inscriptions render it indubit¬ 
able, that Haiga belonged to tire kings of Karndtalong before the 
of Krishna Rdyalu. Copies of all these, which I now quote, 
were in- the possession of the Very Br&hmans who gave me the fore¬ 
going account. The temple at Hards^ara hdS two grants engraved 
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- CHAPTER on copper-plates. The one'is dated Sidai'ti of Sal. 1422, on the 
of moon in Bh&di'apada, in the reign of D&va Raya fVodearu 
Feb. 25. Trilochia, &c. &c. This title of king of the three people (Trilochia) 
is said to be peculiar to the kings of Vyaya-nagara, as is also the 
title of king of the three seas. The title of TV/focAia seems well 
enough applied, as these princes governed the tribes who speak the 
Telinga, Tamul, and Karnataca languages. Tliis date apparently 
does not agree well with the Raya Padiltij for the last DH'a Rdya 
which it mentions ended his reign in the year Sal. 1377. But, 
as we shall afterwards see, this Deva R&ya may have been one of 
the names of the usurper who reigned in 1432. The other grant on 
copper is by Selva Krishna Devarasu TVodearii Trilochia, &c. &c. and 
is dated Sal. 148.1, on the 15th of Ashddha, in the year Calayucti 
This agrees very w'^ell with the chronology of Ramuppa. A third 
grant to the same temple i.s by Krishna Devarasu IVodearu Trilochia^ 
&c. &c. in the year Ficari of ‘Sal. 1462, on the \&t of Kartiha. This 
also agrees with the chronology of Rajjiuppa. Another, in the time 
of Trinetra Selva JKarasingha Nayaha, king of the three seas, and of 
Anagundi, &c. &c. is dated in Duj'mati Sal. 1424, 14th Bhadrapada. 
Among other strange titles assumed by this prince, he is said to be 
able to pull all other potentates by the whiskers. In it he com¬ 
mands Devarasu fVodear, probably the lieutenant of Haiga, to grant 
such and such lands to the Br&kmam. It is clear therefore, that 
before the time of Krishna Rdyarit the kings of Anagundi were 
sovereigns of Haiga, and that all the lands did not belong to the 
Brdfmtans. Another grant, for erecting an inn for travellers, is 
dated on the same day and year, and by order of Solva D&va Raya 
JVodearu, Rdjd of Nagara (not the present Nagara but Vijaya- 
nagara), Haiga, Tulava, Kankana, See. &c. M''e here find, that the 
second Narasingha of the usurping princes is sometimes called also 
D&ca; and the same probably was the case with the Brst Narasingha, 
which will reconcile the chronology of the first grant with that of 
Bamiippa. The inscription on stone at the temple of Gmlavunti, in 
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G&rsopa district, of which a copy lias been presented to the Bengal CHAPTER 
government, mentions, that Itchuppa IFodmru Pritani (Jain Raj& 
of Gar%opa) granted certain lands to that temple by order of Pri- 25 . 
tapa Deva RapaTrilochia, See. See. of the family oi Hari-hara, See. See. 
in Virodi Sal. 1332, on the JOth of Margasirsha. This is DSva Rdya 
the First, and agrees very well with the chronology of Raniuppa. 

A very intelligent Brdhman from Batiiculla says, that he had con- Account 
suited a book in tlie possession of z. Jain Sannyasi, which stated, oftheJsoi. 
that the ByrasuIPodear family of Carculla was descended from the 
Belalla Rayas, the supreme kings of Karnata. The last male of this 
branch of the family had seven daughters, all called Byra D&vi. 

When the R&jd, died, his country was divided aniong his daughters 
in seven portions; and Krishna R&yartt was so gallant, as to remit 
the whole tribute to them, as being ladies. The eldest sister, Doda 
Byra D&ci, lived at BaiucuUa. The second sister married the son 
and heir of Itchuppa Wodcar of Garsopa, who seems to have been 
tlie tributary lUtjd of Haiga. This marriage produced only one 
daughter; and none of her aunts having had children, she united 
again in her person the sovereignty of all the dominions of Carculla. 

To these she added Haiga; and, during the weakness of the princes 
of Anagundh, in the reign of the last usurper, she seems to have 
refused all marks of submission to their authority. She lived some¬ 
times at Garsopa, and sometimes zXBatuculla, until she was destroyed 
by the Svoabhmtars of Ikeri, who were assisted by an insurrection 
of the Halypccas; and who, in conjunction with that low, barbarous 
tribe, almost exterminated the Jain of Haiga, and the northern 
districts of Tutava. There is still a man living at Hhar mast ilia, six 
cosses distant from Jamal-&bad, who is named Comara Hcgada, and 
who is looked upon as a descendant in the male line of the Carculla 
family, and legal representative of the Belalla Rayas, who began to 
govern Karnata in the year of our Lord 684. This man may very 
probably be of the family of the Cai'culla R^as; but, in fact,, these 
were descended from Jeuaditta, a fugitive from the north of India; 
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CHAPTER and a desire of flattering the princes of the Jain sect, who were the 
most powerful in these latter days, probably occasioned the legend, 
F«i>, 25. ill the book of the Sannydsi, to trace up their origin to the Bdalla 
family. 

Uirigutty, which has no market (Bazar), stands on a fine plain, 
about two miles from the river; and at some distance, toward the 
east and north, has rugged barren hills. 

Feb. 26 . 26 th Fe.bruai'y, —went three cosses to Gaukarna. There was a 

oftbe^cou^ thick fog, which prevented me from seeing the countrj-but near 
*ry- the road it was a plain, consisting mostly of riee fields; many of 

■which, by the breaking down of the bank, had been inundated with 
salt-water. At the western extremity of this plain is a ridge of low 
Barren hills, which bend round to the sea, and separate the plain on. 
the banks of the ri ver from that on which Gcatkarna stands, about 
a coss north from the mouth of the river. The plain of Gaiikoi'na 
is well cultivated, and consists of rice fields intermixed with coco-* 
nut gardens. 

Gaukarna. Gaukarna^ or the cow’s horn, is a place of great note among the • 
Brahmans, owing to a celebrated image of Siva called Mahaboliswara. 
The image is said to have been brought from the mountain Coila 
by Ravana, king of Lanca. He w'ished to carry it to his capital ; 
but having put it down here, the idol became fixed in the place, 
where it stands to this day. The building, by which the idol is' at 
present covered, is very mean* Gaakarna is a scattered place, 
buried among coco-uut palms; but enjoys some commerce, and 
contains 500 houses, of which Br&kmans occupy one half. 

Account of I assembled the most distinguished of these Brdhvmns, who in- 

hook produced yesterday by the Shanaboga of 
Gaukarna. Dardswara is not considered by them as of good authority. That 
every Sfianaboga has a Bahudunda, containing the papers and deeds 
belonging to his office, and which are generally preceded by such 
an account of past times, as the first person of the family who 
enjoyed the office could obtain; These Bahudundas the Vaidika 
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Brahmans hold in great contempt; but, as the office of Shanahoga Chacter 
has in numerous instances continued for many generations in the 
same family, I am inclined to think that from this source much 
historical information might be procured. The Brahmam here are 
all Smartalj of true Punch Dravada extraction, and despise the 
Haiga Br&kmans, as being greatly their infej^rs. When I inter¬ 
rogated them concerning the history of the country, they said that 
it was contained in a book in their possession, called Sdnghadri 
Utracunda, or the second volume of Seinghadri, a work composed 
by God in the form of Vy&sa^ who wrote the eighteen Pur anas. 

They suppose, that this was done long before the creation of this 
part of the world, and therefore-look upon all the historical part as 
entirely prophetical. I found that none of them had ever been at 
pains to read the book, and they therefore spoke of its contents 
merely from report, or tradition. Tliey say that it brings the his¬ 
tory of Kerala, Tulava^ Haiva (the Sanskrit name for Haiga)^ and 
Kankana, no lower down than the time oiMyuru ferns ’j grandson. 

It is written in the character of Tula’oa, which is the same with that 
of MatayhlOy and in the Sanskrit language. It contains no dates, 
and seems to be, as usual, an idle rhapsody, in which are foretold 
the great deeds of five princes of one family, who were to be great 
favourers of a certain sect of Brahmans. These five princes arc ‘ 

Trenetra Cadumba, Heemanga, Myuru Verma, Locadita^ and Chanda- 
Sayana; which last the Haiga Brahmans suppose to have been a 
WhaUiaru. The dominion of these princes extended all over the 
country created by Param from Cape Cmnarin to Surat, In 

all this country, at the accession of Myuru Verma, there was no 
true Brdhman; but for each division of it that prince brought a 
colony from Ahkhaytra. The Namburis formed one of these colo¬ 
nies, all of which have in some measure lost cast, or at least have 
been degraded, by a disobedience of the orders oi Sankara Acbarya.^^ 

At,that time, the of Ahichaytra was a Jain; but he favoured 
the Brdhmms who followed Vydsa, his wife’s mother having been 
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CHAPTER very intimate with one of these persons^ and having educated her 
daughter in a due regard for the sect. Shortly before that time, 
Feb. 26. this sect had risen into considerable reputation in Andmy, by the 
efforts of Bula Ach&rya, and was afterwards spread throughout the 
peninsula by the teaching of the three great doctors Sankara, Rama 
Anuja, and Madua. ^These Smirtal Brahmans possessed a grant of 
lands engraved on a plate of copper. It is dated Sercajiftu ot Sal. 
1450, in the 20th of Maga^ and in the reign of Kriskm R/tya, which 
agrees with the chronology of Ramuppa. Having been informed 
that there were here many inscriptions on stone, I went out in 
search of them. 

The large tank is a very fine work, and the only structure in the 
place that'is worth notice. Near this, in the yard of a small reli¬ 
gious building called Kameswara Matain, 1 found the most ancient 
inscription. The stone on which this is cut is at the top adorned 
with emblems, which indicate that its erectors have been wor¬ 
shippers of Sma. Much of it is buried under ground ; only thirteen 
lines are at all legible, and parts of these are decayed. First come 
the titles of the sovereign Cadumba Chicravtrti. These are qidte 
different from those assumed by the kings ol' Vijaya-nagara, which 
are known by almost every Brahmarty and facilitate greatly the 
reading of all the inscriptions that were made during their govern¬ 
ment. The titles given to Cadumba Chicraverti seem to be little 
understood. After the titles, and a defacement of half a line, men¬ 
tion is made of two sons, learned and heroic men, and Rajdshy the 
favour 0 ^ Rajaya (the goddess of the earth). Then follow some 
unintelligible words. Then the date of the KaU-yugam 120, being 
Vikrama, 15th Maga, there being then an eclipse of the moon. 
These two sons gave Dharma (charity), by building Kamhwara 
Matam, on the west side of the temple of Sankara NarayanOy in the 
02000 oi Sri Makabolbrnara-y and for the performance of JSm/wwcw 
( worship and charity) in this Matam, they granted certain grounds, 
then overset, without proprietors, and become Haraweri (reverted 
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to the state) with the water-courses, house-steads, gardens, Betta- 
fields, C/ii^jffl-ilields high and low, and the rank formerly thereunto 
appertaining. Here the writing is totally defaced. It probably 
.contained the extent, name, and boundaries of the lauds. From 
their disposing of lands belonging to the government, it is probable 
that the two sons, mentioned in the inscription, were sons of the 
king. The first cypher of the date is defaced; but from some frag¬ 
ments of it the Brdkmans think that it must be either a 1 or a S; 
and from their traditions they are inclined to think that it is the 
former. Cadumha CJucrmerti is the ancestor of Myuru F znna. This 
date would make him to have reigned 534 years earlier than the^ 
time assigned for the commencement of his reign by Ramu^a; 
which, I have already said, is probably much more early than the 
reality. The 3120, supposing that to be the true reading, would 
make Cadumba Chicramrti to have been governing 149 years before 
the time in which {from an inscription that I afterwards procured) 
I found that liis descendant Trenetra Cadumba actually reigned. 
I am persuaded, therefore, that this is the proper era of Myuru 
Verma, and the introduction of the Br&hmaiis from Akichaytr'a ; and 
that the Banckica, Abhira, and Monayer families of Ramuppa^ are 
either names altogether fabricated, in order to increase the anti¬ 
quity of Ferwiff/ or that, more probably, the order in the 

succession of the dynasties has been altered. This inscription, 
copied in imitation of the old character, has been delivered to the 
Bengal government. The image of Sankara Narayana, mentioned 
in this inscription, still remains in a small temple, on the east side 
of the Matam ; and is a strong proof of the early prevalence of the 
doctrine which the Smartal now teach, namely, that &Vaand Vishnu 
are different names for the same god, according to his difiFereiit 
attributes, as destroyer and preserver of the world. A likeness of 
it is given in Plate XXIV.; from wbic^ it will appear, that, in order 
to show their identity, the same image has the emblems of both 
VoL. HI. Z 
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CHAPTER gods. The names do the same; for Sankara is one of the titles of 
Si'ca, and Narayana one of the names of Vishnu. 

Feb. 26 » The next most ancient inscription that I found here was, lilce the 

others, in a private house, and exceedingly neglected. It is dated 
Anmda 1297, Friday 1st Palguna, in the reign of Sri Vira Buca 
R&ya, by the favour of the feet of Virupacsha Demru (the Shia at 
Humpay opposite to V'yaya-nagara) king of the east, west, and south 
seas. This must be Buca Rdya the First, who would therefore 
appear to have reigned at least two years later than the time 
assigned for him by Ramuppa. 

Another is dated in-Sa/. 1308, and contains a grant of revenue 
for supporting an inn, by the sou of Hari~hara Rayaj but his name 
is effaced. A copy of this has been delivered to thfs Bengal govern¬ 
ment. 

The last that I visited is dated $uabanu Sal, 1472, on the 23d of 
$rd>cana. In this, Solm Krishna Decarqsu IVodearii, son of Seddsim 
Raya^ and king of Nagara (Vijaya-nagara), Haiva, TuUwa, Kankanay 
&c. grants lands situated in the Asht(i~gr&M of Sasfnsty district 
(Desa), in Gffvay Rdyada (principality of Goa). Hence it will be 
evident, that, while this powerful Hindu prince lived, the AtUl Shah 
Sultans of Vijaya-pura were very much conhned in their territories 
toward the south-west. 

Feb. 27. 27th February. —It having been mentioned to me, that the books 

Account of a of i-ije hereditary here contained much curious informa- 

or register, tioD, I to Stay a day, and examine them, 1 round tnat 

he had a Bahudunda of two volumes. The first commenced with 

accoxnptaat- some YfiFses Qxi medicine. Then followed some rules for the per¬ 
formance of the ceremonies of religion* Then came an old list of 
the names of all the principal traders in Mirzee. They were 54 in 
number ^ but the ants had eaten up the date* This was followed by 
an old enumeration of the inhabitants of ]i^irzc€ district (Tdlucjy 
then divided into three divisions (Aiaguuus) 
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And Seiganahully. Then, came an account, without date, of a con- 
tribution which a vagrant BrMjrum had raised for the repairs of a 
temple. Then came the copy of a grant, originally engraven on 
stone, dated in 1442, the year of Sal. 1441 having past. By this, 
Rutnuppd JVotlearu, and his son Vijayuppa Wodeatu, having been 
appointed R/gh of Barcuru by Sri Vira Krishna Riya on the throne 
of Vijaya-nagara, they granted to a certain Brahman the ShisiUy or 
land-tax, arising from certain grounds, and amoxtnting tO the annual 
value of 25 Pagodas. This year, according to Ramuppa, was the 
first of the reign of Krishna. Next foUoxrs a paper respecting the 
relief granted to a village by a Mussulman governor, under the 
Sultan of Vyaya~pura. Then comes a memorandum, which states 
that Maluiholkmara, the great Pagoda here, possessed lands to the 
value of 12000 Pagodas a year (4835/. 7s.'^^d.'), from th'e time of 
Madua Raya (probably the great doctor of the BrAknianical laws) 
in the year of Sal. 138-J-, until the time of Byra D&vi. The memo¬ 
randum then details all the lands, and appropriates the manner in 
which the revenue is to be expended. No date accompanies this 
memorandum; but it is looked upon by the BrdkniaTis as affording 
the temple a sufficient right to the specified lands, and as a clear 
proof that the rules for expenditure were prescribed by Madua 
R&ya. Next follows a grant of lands to the ancestors of the iS&aJ- 
nahoga, from MahavmndoUsmara Krishna Deoarasu JPodearu, king of 
Nagara, Haiva, Tulmay Kankana, &c, in the year of*&/. 1452, which 
also is agreeable to Rarmppa^s chronology. Then comes a copy of Valuation 
a or-valuation, usually called that of Krishna Rdyaru; but havebesri*" 
there is nothing in the writing that shows when or by whom it was 
framed'. It extends to the three divisions (Maganas) of Mirzee Rai/a. 
already mentioned, and includes a fourth named Hirtitty. From 
this it would appear, that those people who cultivated Ctimrl land 
paid 2 ^ a head. At present they pay 24'Gardens 

then were also taxed, and the government took one lialf of their 
supposed prodnce. Thus 1000 coco-nuts paid 3 Pflg’w/cw. It would 
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appear, that since that time the price of this article has not increased^ 
6 Pagodas being the present value of 1000 coco-nuts. This seems 
to me a clear proof of the flourishing state of the country when the 
valuation was formed; as there can be no doubt, that the value of 
gold has in general decreased greatly since the time of Krishna, 
owing to the great quantities procured from America. The dilfer- 
ence, therefore, must be made up by the more flourishing state of 
the country, which introduced wealth, and enhanced the price of 
every thing valuable: the present decayed state of the country, 
notwithstanding the low value of money, keeps down the price. 
By this valuation the pulse sown as a second crop was taxed. It 
had been a custom for every proprietor of a garden, at a certain, 
festival, to wait on the officers of government, and present them 
with Pagoda. The valuation directs, that they should be,ex¬ 
empted from this trouble, and that the money should be paid at 
the same time with their land-tax. The rice land paid 3 Pagodas 
for every Cumbum of produce. The Cumhum is two-thirds of a 
Gorge, and at present is worth on an average about 12 Pagodas. 
Since that time an additional tax of 3^ Fanams has been laid on 
each Cumbum. In this manner each estate having been valued, the 
land-tax was fixed on it in cumulo; and the same continues still 
to be taken, with the addition above mentioned on the rice-lands; 
but a great deduction is made on account of lands not occupied. 
When the valuation was formed, there was no tax on houses, fiut 
shops paid a duty to the Suncha, or custom-house. 

The second volume of the Shanaboga's register commences with a 
kind of chronicle. KUliiU Vencatuppa N&yaka having destroyed 
Byra Boot, information of the event was sent to Ibrahim Adil Shah 
Padishah, by Sherif mi Mulk, the Vazir residing at Ponday, a place 
near Goa. This officer seems to have commanded in Kankana, after 
the Mussulmans had seized on it, during the decline of the Hindus 
of Vpaya-nagara. The Padishah then ordered all the Havildars 
(military officers) commanding m Kankana, Xo Sherjf un Mulk,. 
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and to fight with Vencatuppa Ndyaka. On the 5th of Ma 7 'gasij'sha CHAPTER. 
Sal. 1529, being the year Parabava, they adv’anced as far as Chin- 
daweva, where they were entirely defeated. They retreated beyond 
the Mirzee river, and, having there built a strong fort, the river 
continued to be the boundary between the Sivabhaciars and Mus¬ 
sulmans. Next year Sher^ dn Mulk returned to Pondap, leaving an 
ofiiGer (Havildar) in command at J/irsee to collect the revenues, 
and remit them to Ponday. In the course of thirty-five years, there 
were twelve governors (Havildars). These were succeeded by 
officers called Mahal Mocasit of whom there were ten at Mirzee in 
the course of thirty*years. A Tannadar then governed it for eigh¬ 
teen months. After which Mammud Khan held the government for 
a year and a quarter. AbdrilHassein Havildar then governed twenty- 
one months, another Htroildar nine months, and Murtiza Khan a 
similar length of time. He was displaced by two Mussulmans, who 
rose up, and put him in confinement. These possessed the country 
for eighteen months. After this Mirzee became subject to the 
Sivabhaciars, and continued to be governed by Karnataca Parputtics 
till the year Durnmtti, fourteen years after Hyder had reduced 
Biddet'uru, now called Nagara. 

Next follows a valuation (Shistu) which was made by the officers Valuation by 
®f Adil Shah, in the Fusly year, or year of the Hejira 1044, and in- 
eludes the five districts, or Mahals, that were subject to Vijaya~pura, 
and were named Ancola, Ponday, Cadawada (Cartoar), and 

Sivdmsara; and which were probably the part of the dominions of 
Byra Devi, that fell to the share of the Mussulmans. This is the 
valuation now in use. Hyder imposed no new taxes, but resumed 
one half of the charity lands (Etmms) ; Tippoo seized upon the 
remainder. 

I have detailed the contents of these volumes, that a judgment 
may be formed, of what may be usually expected in such registers, 
which are very numerous throughout the Peninsula. 

In my evening walk I examined an inscription on stone, It is Joscriftwft, 
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dated 5fl/. 1311, 1st Phalgum, and in the veign nf Bum Ritya Tri~ 
lochia^ &c. son of Hari-hara B.6ya, king of Haim, Tulan}a, Kankana^ 
&Ci This must be Buca R&ya the First, and his reign must have 
continued much longer tlian is mentioned in the JUtyaPadiUi. He 
must also be the same prince mentioned in the inscription, page 
170 (of this Volume), which shows that Hari-hara was not succeeded 
by his former companion Buca, hut that he named his son and heir 
after that friend. 

On my return, I met with an itinerant image of Hammanta. He 
was in a palanquin, attended by a Pujart, and many Vairagis, and 
had tents, flags, Thihet-tails, and all other insignia of honour. He 
was on an expedition to collect tlie money that individuals in 
distress had vowed to his master Vencata Romanya, the idol at Trt* 
pathi ; and from his style of travelling seemed to have been suc¬ 
cessful. Many such collectors are constantly travelling abont the 
Peninsula. Out of the contribntions the Phj&ri (priest) defrays all 
the expenses of the party, and pays the balance into the treasury 
at Tripathi, which is one of the richest that the Hindus now possess; 

At the temples here dancing girls are kept, which is not done 
any where on the coast toward the south; for in Tulwca and Ma^ 
lay ala many of the finest women are at all times devoted to the 
service of the Brahmans. 

23th February. —I went three cosses to Ancola. Midway is the 
Gangawali, an inlet of salt water that separates Haiga; or Haittr, 
from Kankana. Its mouth toward, the sea is narrow; but inwards it 
forms a lake, winch is from one mile to half that extent in width, 
except at the ferry, where it contracts to foui* or five hundred 
yards. Boats of a considerable size (Patemars) can come over the 
bar, and ascend the river for three cosses. Canoes can go three 
cosses farther, to the foot of the Ghats. The boats of Haisa are 
the rudest of any that I have ever seen, and no where worse than 
on this river, which possesses no trade; and the country on its 
banks, although very beautiful, seems rather barren. 
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Between Gaukar 2 ia and the river, the country consists of low CHAPTER 
hills, separated by rice grounds of very small extent. Where they 
are of any considerable size, the soil is very sandy. Soon after Feb. as, 
leaving the Gangawaii I crossed a smaller salt water inlet, which by 
overflowing it at high water injures a good deal of land. ''■y* 

The salt made in this part of the country, where there are the Salt, 
same natural advantages as at Goa^ is very bad, and scarcely sale- 
able at any market; whereas at Goa vast quantities are made, and 
sent not only inland, but all over the coast. This seems to be an 
object that merits attention, so soon as the population shall have 
increased beyond what is adequate to cultivate the lands. 

The part of Kankana through which I have passed resembles Appearance 
Hatga. The quantity of rice-land is pretty considerable. Most of 
it is what in Malabar would be called Parum^ yet it produces 
a nn ually a Crop of ricc, and much of it a second crop of pulse. 

Although this part of Kankana^ which is subject to the Britisl\ 
government, and forms the district (Taluc) of Ancola^ is larger 
than either of the districts into which Haiga is divided, it produces 
only an annual revenue of Pagodas; while Honemera pro¬ 

duces 51,000, and Kunda~pura yields 50,000. This is not attended 
with any advantage to the inhabitants; for the houses of the pro¬ 
prietors and cultivators are greatly inferior in appearance to those 
in Haiga, Tulava, and Malapala. The low revenue is not therefore 
owing to the people being less burthened, nor is it owing to an infe¬ 
riority in natural riches, but to a long unsettled state, which has 
occasioned a wonderful devastation. The officers of revenue say, 
that one-third of even the good lands are now waste. This devas¬ 
tation has been owing to the constant depredations of Marattah 
chiefs, and robbers of two casts which are called Comarapeca and 
Hakpeca. A Comarapeca chief, named Ghida Ganoji, or the short 
Ganbsa, having continued in his usual practices after the coiK|uest 
by the English, Major Monro sent a party of Sepoys, who shot him j 
ever since Avhicbthe country has been quiet. 
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jtmola is a ruinous fort, witli a small market (Bazai') near it. 
Robbers have frequently burned the market; but it is now reco¬ 
vering, and contains forty shops. It is not the custom here for 
tbe’people to live in towns. A few shops are collected in one place ; 
and all the other inhabitants of what is called a village are scattered 
upon their farms. Most of the people here are of Karnata extrac¬ 
tion ; and few of Kankana descent remain, except a particular kind 
of Bi'ahmans, who are all merchants, as those of Haiga are all cul¬ 
tivators. Being originally descended from Pansk Gauda, or Brah¬ 
mans of the north of India, those of Kankana are held in great 
contempt by the Dramda Brahmans, or division of the south ; one 
of the strongest reasons assigned for which is, that they eat fish. 

\st March .— I went five co.sses to Gmndya. At two computed 
cosses from Ancola, I crossed a considerable salt-water inlet called 
Bdicary. The country between is level, but very sandy, and little 
cultivated. The banks of the Bdkary are well planted with coco¬ 
nut gardens; and being broken into many islands and points are 
very beautiful. At the mouth, although it admits boats of some 
size (Patemars), it is not above two hundred yards wide. Small 
boats can ascend two cosses, to where the inlet receives from the 
Ghats a stream of fresh water, A little north from its mouth is a 
high island, called by the natives Sonaka Guda, which with a high 
promontory, projecting far to the west, forms alai;ge bay, in which 
at this season there is scarcely any surf. Here the road for some 
way leads along the beach. At the head of the bay there is a fine- 
plain between the hills toward the Ghats, and those forming the 
promontory which projects into the sea. The soil of this plain is 
good, but in many places is spoiled by the irruption of salt water 
creeks. Money has this, year been advanced to make a bank, which 
which will be a great improvement. Toward the north the plain 
becomes narrower, and is overgrown with trees. Part of this has 
been formerly cultivattd ; and, if there were inhabitants, the whole 
might be rendered productive. Farther north the valley opens 
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again into a fine plain, ^vllich faces the sea on the north side of 
the promontory. From the sea on the south of this to that on 
the north, is computed three cosses, or about ten miles. On our 
maps this part of the coast appears to be very ill laid down. Chan- 
dya is in the plain at some distance from the sea. At this place 
there is no market (Bazar), but there are many scattered houses 
sheltered by groves of coco-nut palms. 

In this part of Kankana, a little Cut, Catechu, or Terra Japonica, Cafechs. 
is made by some poor people, who gave me the following account 
of the process. The tree, or Mimosa Catechu, is called here Keiri, 
and grows spontaneously on all the hills of Kankana, but no where 
else in the peninsula that I observed. It is felled at any season; 
and 3 the white wood being removed, the heart is cut into small bits, 
and put, with one half the quantity of water by measure, into a 
round-bellied earthen pot. It is then boiled for about three hours 
and when the decoction has become ropy, it is decanted. The same 
quantity of water is again added, and boiled, until it becomes ropy j 
when it is decanted, and a third water also is given. This extracts- 
all the substance from the wood. The three decoctions are then 
mixed, and next morning boiled in small pots, until the extract 
becomes thick, like tar. It is afterwards allowed to remain in the 
pots for two days, and then has become so hard, that it will not 
run. Some husks of rice are then spread on the ground, and the 
inspissated juice is formed into balls, about the size of oranges, 
which are placed on the husks, or ou leaves, and dried seven days 
in the sun. For two months afterwards they are spread out in the 
shade to dry, or in the rainy seas 9 n for twice that length of time, 
and are then fit for sale. Merchants who live above the Ghats^ 
advance the whole price four months before the time of delivery, 
and give 2 Rupees for a Maund of 40 Cuteha Seers of 24 Rupees. 
w^eight j that is, for a hundred-weight gyVo- Rupees, or nearly 1 /. 
sterling. The merchants who purchase reside chiefly at Darwara, 

Shanore, and other parts in that neighbourhood, and are tliose who- 
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XVI. among the natives is in universal use. Their greatest supply comes 
from that part of Kankam which is subject to the Marattalts. The 
encouragement of this manufacture in British Kankam seems to 
merit attention. The tree is exactly the same with what I found 
used for the like purpose in the dominions of Ava, and does not 
agree very well with the descriptions in the Supplementum Plantarum 
of the younger Linnaeus, nor in Dr. Roxburgh’s manuscripts, 
aiardi 2 . Sd March.—i went three cosses to Sedits'eca-ghttr. The road passes 

oflEoun- running out into two promontories, 

le coun ^ bay sheltered by the island of ^ngedit>«, belong¬ 

ing to, and inhabited by the Portuguese. South from the island 
are two small hummocks, and off the southern promontory are some 
high rocks. The appearance of the whole from land renders it 
probable, that shelter might be found here for ships, even during 
the south-west monsoon. In the plain round this bay the soil is 
tolerably good. On the plain north from the two ridges it is very 
sandy, and much spoiled by salt water, which soaks through any 
such banks as can be formed of the loose materials that are pro¬ 
curable. The coGo-nut is perhaps the production which would 
thrive best; but a great part of the plain is waste, and covered 
with bushes of the Cassuvium, called Gotay by the natives, from its 
having been introduced from America by the Portuguese of Gaa. 
The river of is a very wide and deep inlet ot the sea. 

The passage into it is intricate, but at the height of the tide con¬ 
tains 25 feet water. It is sheltered in a deep bay by three islands, 
one of which, called by the natives Karmaguda, is fortihed. The 
entrance is comm and etl by the fort, which is- situated on a lofty 
hill. Much laud in this vicinity has fallen into the hands of go¬ 
vernment, and, o wing to the depredations of the Conifitrapec/rrobbeis, 
has become waste. One of their chiefs, named Vznja Niiy(A(if M'as 
the terror of the whole- country, and forced even Brahmans to adopt 
his cast. Two of his sons were hanged by lippoo; but, until 
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terrified by the firmness of Major Monro’s government, he conti- CHAPTER 
nued obstinate in his evil practices. Soon after that gentleman’s 
arrival, he made his submission, and continues to behave like a good 2. 
subject. I found him very ready to give me assistance in procuring 
supplies, and means to transport my baggage; and from the mild¬ 
ness of his manners, until informed by the officers of revenue, 

I had no idea of his disposition, which was barbarous in the ex¬ 
treme. 

3d Atarch. —I remained at Std&svoa~gh.uT taking some account of March 3 . 
the state of British Kankana^ and making preparations for my 
journey up the Ghats. The Petta, or town, here contains about 
twenty very wretched shops : all the other inhabitants live scattered 
on their farms. Cadawada, or as we usually pronounce it Cai'wat'f 
stood about three miles above Stddsiva-gkurt on the opposite bank 
of the river. It was formerly a noted seat of European commerce, 
but during the SiiUmi’s reign has gone to total ruin. There are 
here at present some merchants from the Marattak dominions above 
the Ghats, who say that they came chiefly with a view of purchasing 
salt. They also procure here a considerable quantity of Cut, none 
of which grows above the Ghats. They purchase it for ready money 
from the merchants of the country, who make the advances to the 
manufacturers. It is of a very good quality; and they cannot 
afford to give more than \0 Sultany Pagodas for Candaca, or 
Candy of 40 Alaunds of 48 Seers each; that is, 40 Rupees for the 
Candy of 582^ lb., or 15 s. 5d. a bund red-weight. 

It would appear, that at one time all the lands of this district Tenores. 
(Talue) belonged to Jain landlords (Mulagars) i but all these have ^ 
either been killed, or so oppressed that they have disappeared. 

After their expulsion, part of the lands were annexed to the govern¬ 
ment, and part givep to landlords (Alulagars) called Huhbu Brdh~ 
mans. These are of the Pansh Dravada division; but are considered 
as having been degraded by Sankara Achdrya, and are now reduced 
to a miserable state of ignorance. None of them here can give any 
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CHAPTER account of the time when they came into the country, who brought 
xvr. them, or whence they came. They are the common FanchangaSy 
or almanac-keepers of the country, and in some temples are priests 
(Pikjdris)i but Sajiszcara, the most celebrated temple'in the 
country, and one of those built by Reeoana king of LancOy is in pos¬ 
session of a colony of Marattah BrahnianSy who were introduced by 
Mahmned Adil Sftah of Kyaya~pura. Of the history of the country 
these know nothing, except the legends concerning the founda¬ 
tion of their temple that are to be found in the eighteen Pur&ms, 
The lands formerly granted to the Hubbu Br&kmanSy and which 
form by far the greater part of the country, are called Afa/a lands, 
and may be transferred by sale whenever the proprietor pleases. 

• PXio Hubbus have indeed alienated a great part of it to MarattahSy 
Kanham BrdfmanSy and Comarapeca. It may be also transferred on 
mortgage, resumable at pleasure by paying the debt. This tenure 
is here called Adam. The Skist, or assessment, now in use, was 
made by Sker^ un Mulk, the Vdzir of Pofidap already mentioned; 
and was formed by laying so much on the land, according to its 
soil, and the quantity of rice seed that it was supposed capable of 
sowing. The proprietor may cultivate it with whatever he pleases, 
and may plant it with palms without any additional tax. Since the 
time of Sheryl un Mulky a small tax has been imposed ,pn every 
coco-nut tree; and at different times, by imposing a pqn: cep^iage 
(Pagadiputti) on the amount of each person's land-tax, an increase 
of revenue has been made. Major Monro, according to the account 
of the revenue officers, considerably reduced the rate of the l^ipd- 
tax; but owing to his care, and strictness in the collections, ,the 
revenue which he raised was much greater than was ever before 
realised. The proprietors allege, that they paid more. . to him than 
they did to Tippoo. The two accounts are very recoucileable; as 
under the inspection of Mr. Monro there was little room for the 
corrupt practices which in the SulUin^s government were very pre¬ 
valent. Disputes about landed property are very common. An 
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estate paying four Pagodas of revenue can be mortgaged for a bun- CHAWER 
dred Pagodas^ and the mortgagee pays the taxes. The same estate 
will sell for one hundred and fifty Pagodas, The government lands 
are let at rack rent, which is of course higher than the tax (Shist) 
paid by the proprietors (Mulagars). The tenants on these lands, 
or drear Cutties, cannot be turned out of their farms so long as 
they pay the rent, the leases being in perpetuity. They can neither 
sell nor mortgage their lease; but they may let it to an under¬ 
tenant. By far tlie greater part of the cultivation is carried on by 
the proprietors (Mulagars) and tenants of the public (Circar Cut¬ 
ties ), and very little by lease-holders. The sizes of the farms vary 
from one to five ploughs. Two oxen are required to each plough, 
which cultivates from five to seven Cannes of land. In general, 
the family of the proprietor labours the farm, but a few rich men 
employ hired servants. There are here no slaves. Men servants 
get yearly from two to six Pagodas, or from 16 j. \^d. to 48s. 4§//.; 
but those, who get only the first sum in money, have daily one 
meal of rice. 

The cultivation of watered-fields, and of gardens, both on the Rice, 
same kind of land, is the only one known in British Kankana, ex¬ 
cept the Cumi’i, or Cotu Cadu, called here Culumbi. There is no 
ground from which two crops of rice in one year are taken; but, 
while most of the rice grows in the rainy season, some land called 
Vaingunna is so low, that in the rainy season it cannot be cultivated, 
and, after the water has evaporated, this yields a crop. All the 
other land is called Surd, and is mostly what in Malabar would be 
called Megelu, and what the people of Tukeva would call Pelt a. In 
the accompanying Table may be seen several particulars relative to 
the cultivation of rice, which were taken from the accounts of the 
cultivators. I had no opportunity of ascertaining the quantity of 
land required to sow one Candaca of seed, nor, consequently, of 
judging how far the statement of the produce is credible. 
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Table explaining the cultivation of Ric& in British Kmkana, 


Name, 

\ 

Ground. 

Produce of One Cduddica 
«own. 

Time 
required 
(to rJpeu, 

Quality', 

Sued 

-dun* 

Rice, I 

tst SoH* 

ad 



Vanddcas. 

Cduddcds. 

Canddcas. 

Months. 


Asgha 

Surd - - 

6 

S 

4 

3| 

Large* 

Paudia 

* • ^ 

6 

5 

4 

H 

Ditto. j 

Patni 

^ » 


o 

4 

3 

Ditto. 

Haha 


HDne 

- - 

4 

3 

Middle sized* i 

Sanmulghi 

• , , 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Ditto. 

Wala - ^ 

^ ^ 

8 

6 

5 

4 

Small. 

Cago <- - 

- - - 

none 

- - 

10 

3| 

Large and coai^e. 

. iforiifta - 

Vuingmmt 

none 


4 

4 



The Suca-dan is, where the seed is sown broad-cast without pre¬ 
paration ; and in this case one-lifth more seed is required for the 
same ground, than when, previous to its being sown, the'seed is pre¬ 
pared, or made to sprout, which is here called Ran. The Cago is 
cultivated on the lands impregnated with salt by inundations, and 
is the only kind that will thrive in such places. The fVala requires 
a clayey soil, and its produce is great; but the quantity of this soil 
is very small. All the Surd land requires manure. The seed season 
for dry-seed is the month preceding midsummer; and that for 
sprouted-seed is the month following. In Vaingunna, or inundated 
land, according as the water evaporates, the seed season continues 
during the two months previous to and one month after the winter 
solstice. The fields are watered from small Tanks, which in such 
low situations do not suddenly dry up, and contain the water at 
from one to two feet below the surface. It is raised by means of a 
trough, which moves upon a pivot near the centre; so that one of 
its ends may be immersed into the water, while its lighter end 
hangs over the field. 
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To the heavy end is annexed a Yatam wrought by two men, who 
allow this extremity of the trough to sink into the water, and to be^ 
thus filled. They then raise it by the Yatam, and the water runs 
out upon the field by the light end. Two men with a basket and 
ropes'would throw out four times as much water, but it Mmulii be 
hard work. 

Upon good Sard land may be procured a second crop of the fol- Pulse, 
lowing leguminous plants: 

Udied, Phaseolus minimoo Roxb: MSS. 

Mung, Phaseolus mango, 

Cultie, Dolicfm byiorus. 

These are cultivated in the same manner as the pulses in Haiga. 

In the rainy season the cattle are kept in the house, and, to' in- Manure, 
crease the quantity of manure, are littered with fresh leaves. In 
the dry season they are shut up at night in pens, which are placed 
on the Surd lands, and are shifted once in four days. Every 
morning some dry soil is mixed with the foregoing night’s dung, 
and the whole is made smooth, that the cattle may lie clean. The 
manure collected in the rainy season is given to the soil of the first 
and second quality, which are always sown with rice after the dry- 
seed cultivation. The ashes of the family are kept separate, but are 
used for the same kind of land. 

The cattle here are of the same small kinds that are to be found Cattle, 
on the coast to the southward. A great many of them are brought 
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Ciutoms of 
ihe Comara- 
peca. 


from above the Ghats. At this seasoa they are in a most wretched 
condition, and are supported entirely on straw; for in Kankana no 
hay is made. In this part of the country few buffaloes are em¬ 
ployed. 

The Comarapeca are a tribe of Kankana descent, anrl seem to be 
the S&dras of pure birth, who properly belong to the country ; in 
the same manner as the Nairs are the pure Sudras of Malayala. By 
birth they are all cultivators and soldiers; and, as usual with this 
class of men among the Hindus, are all strongly inclined to be 
robbers. From the anarchy which has long prevailed in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, they had acquired an extraordinary degree of cruelty, 
and had even compelled many Brahmans to assume their customs, 
and adopt their cast. They have hereditary chiefs called Hdpakas, 
who, as usual, with the assistance of a council, can expel from the 
cast, and settle disputes among their inferiors. A man's own chil¬ 
dren are his heirs. They can read poetical legends, and are per¬ 
mitted to cat meat and drink spirituous liquors. Their women are 
not marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows ought to burn 
themselves with the bodies of their husbands, but this Ixivbar'ity is 
no longer in use. Widows, and women who have been divorced 
for adultery with a Br&hman or Comarapeca, may be taken into a 
kind of left-hand marriage; but their children are despised, and 
no person of a pure descent will many them. A woman cannot be 
divorced for any other cause than adultery; if the crime has been 
committed with any man but a Brahman, or Comarapeca, she loses 
cast. The men may take as many wives as they please. The Sringa- 
giri Swamala is their Guinji. He receives their Hharma, and bestows 
on them Upadesa, holy-water, consecrated ashes, and the like. The 
Hanchanga, or astrologer of the village, is Purohita, and reads 
^Ta.yGr% (Mantrams) at man-iages, Namacurna (the giving a child its 
name), Titki, AmSm&spa, &c. &c. They worship the great gods, 
Svoa and Vishnu, in temples M'here Kankana Brahmans are P^dris. 
They offer bloody sacrifices; and at the temples of the Saktis, or 
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destructive spirits, sucli as Dava HtvarUt and MarcaDeti, wliose CHAPTER 
priests (Pujaris) are called Guriis, they swing suspended by iron 
hooks which are passed through the skin of their backs. The starch 3. 
spirits of children, whose motliei's die during preg'nancy, are sup¬ 
posed to become Butas^ or devils, and to occasion much trouble to 
those unfortunate persons into whom they enter. The sufierers 
attempt to be relieved of them by prayer and sacrifice, and some 
village people are imagined to be possessed of invocations (Man- 
trams) capable of expelling these evil spirits. The Comarapcms 
suppose that the spirits of good men go to Moesha, a pretence that 
is looked upon by the Brahmans as very impudent j for they think 
that such a place is far beyond the reach of a SucbYi. For the spirits 
of bad men the Comarapeca do not know any place of punishment, 
nor do they know what becomes of such after death. 

The Brakmaiis properly belonging to Kankanaf and who all edge BrMmms of 
that they are the descendants of the colony to whom the country 
was given by Parasu R&ma, are of the Parish Gauda division. Goa, 
called by them Govay, seems to have been their principal seat. 

After being expelled thence by the Portuguese, tliey dispersed, 
and have now mostly become traders. A few are still priests (Ph~ 
jaris), and a very .small number call themselves Vaidikas. All those 
who are here are very ignorant, and do not pretend to say when 
t\iz Jain and Punch Drcevcula Brahmans came in upon them. 

4th March .— went three cosses to Gopi-chittp. For the first March 4. 
part of the journey the road led through a level country, with a onhrcomi- 
few small hills scattered at some distance, and a pretty good soil, 

It afterwards passed among low hills covered with wood. In many 
places here, the soil seems good, anil the trees are tall; so that 
pepper might probably be cultivated to advantage. In many other 
places the hills are barren, producing nothing but bushes, or 
stunted trees : among them I saw no Teak. Gopi-chitty is a village Gopi-chitt^. 
containing eight houses. Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, it had for twenty years been entirely deserted; but the 
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confidence of enjoying security under Major Monro’s authority, 
has induced the present inhabitants to settle in the place, and 
they have already cleared a considerable extent of the rice ground, 
which consequently belongs entirely to the government. The 
lower part of the valley, toward the great river, has been destroyed 
by the breaking down of the dykes that kept out the tide. To 
repair these, would cost 25 Pagodas, which is more than the tenants 
can afford or choose to advance. 

This part of Kankana, on the fall of the Suliam of Vijaya-ptira, 
became subject to the Kmhs of Sudka, which we call Soonda. One 
^ibjecttothe of these, named Sedhiva Rim, built the fort at the mouth of the 
river, and called it after his own name. The dialect of Kankana is 
used by the natives of this place in their own houses ; but, from 
having been long subject to Vijaya-pura, almost all of them can 
speak the language, which has a very strong affinity with 

the Hinduy that is spoken on the banks of the Ganges, 

March 5. 5th March. —I went four cosses to Caderi, and did not see a house 

^fthrcoun- whole way; but the heads of some cultivated vallies approach 
t'y- near the road, and extend from thence toward the river. I passed 

through many places that formerly have been cultivated, but are 
now waste, and through some places where the soil seems fit for 
cultivation, but which probably have never -been cleared. The 
trees in some places are of a good size, but none of them are very 
valuable. The people whom I took with me for the purpose gave 
me the following account of such as I observed by the way. 

Foreats. The most common is the prickly Ramboo, called Colaki. 

Cussum, or the Shaguda of my MSS, 

Is very hard, and strong, and is used for the cylinders of sugar- 
mills. 

Rindela, Ckuncoa HuUva, Buch: MSS, 

Is used only for the beams of the houses of the natives. 

Biba, HoUgarna, Buch: MSS. 

This is'the varnish tree of Chittigong, and I suppose of Ava. The 
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native.? here are only acquainted with the caustic nature of its CHAPTER 
juice, and apply it to no use. * 

Cadumba^ the Nauclea purpurea Rox: March 5 . 

A large tree used for plank,s. 

Maratu^ a Chuncoa called by Dr. Roxburgh Temiinalia alata 
glubra. 

Grows to a very large size, and is used for building boats and 
canoes, 

Beiladu, Vitexfoliis tematis. 

Of hardly any use. 

Cc0eru, Strychnos Nux 'oomica, 

Heduj Naucka Daduga Roxb: MSS. 

A large tree fit for planks. 

Cunibia. The Pelou of the Hart: Mai: 

Ticay^ Laurus Cassia. 

People from above the Ghats come to collect both the bark and the. 
buds, which the natives call Cabob-China. 

Paynra. Gardenia uHginosa Willd: 

Of no use. 

Hodogus. Arhm\folus suboppositis, estipulaceis, ercalibus, integerrimis. 

The timber is said to be very strong and durable, and to resist the 
white ants, even when buried in the ground. 

Sissa. Pterocarpus Sissoo Roxb: MSS. 

Is found in great plenty near the river toward the Ghats. 

Dilkniapentagyna Roxb: 

The natives have no name for it, 

Jambay. Mimosa xylocarpon Roxb: 

It grows to an immense size. 

Bassia longifolia. 

Robinia mitis. 

Myrtus cumini. 

The forests are the propertj’’ of the gods of tlie villages in which 
they are situated, and the trees ought not to be cut without having 
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Caderi. 
Unhealthy 
nature of the 
country. 


River of Sc^ 

danva^ghuT^ 


obtaiiietl leave from the Gauda, or head man of the village, whose 
office is hereditary, and who here also is priest (Puj&ri) to the 
temple of the village god. The idol receives nothing for granting 
this permission; but the neglect of the ceremony of asking his 
leave brings his vengeance on the guilty person. This seems, 
therefore, merely a contrivance to prevent the government from 
claiming the property. Each village has a different god, some 
male, some female, but by the Brahnums they are all called 
Saktis (powers), as req^uiriug bloody sacrifices to appease their 
wrath. 

No persons here collect honey or wax. 

Caderi at present contains only two houses, with one man and a 
lad, besides women. It was formerly a place of note; but for se¬ 
veral years a great sickness has prevailed, and has swept off' nearly 
all the inhabitants. This is attributed to the vengeance of some 
enraged Buta, or devil; but may be accounted for from tlie neigh¬ 
bouring country having been laid waste, and being over-run with 
forests. On the banks of the river at Caderi there was a fort, which 
was destroyed by Hyder^ and the garrison sent to occupy the for¬ 
tified island at the mouth of the river. General Mathews, the 
natives say, took possession of the ruins, erected some works, and 
left a garrison, which held out until the peace of Mangalore. Most 
of the cultivators lived on the opposite side of the river. Those 
who resided near the fort were chiefly traders; and there is still.a 
weekly fair at the place, to which many people resort. This seems 
to be the reason why the few remaining inhabitants continue in 
such a situation. They are Brahmans; and from those who fre¬ 
quent the fair they receive considerable contributions. Patemars, 
or large craft, can ascend almost to the fort, and canoes can go 
two miles above it. The water is quite fresh. The encouraging of a 
market (Bazar) here seems to be an object of importance, and a 
mean likely to bring back a great trade to this river, which by 
nature has many advantages. 
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6th March .—I went four cosses to Avila-goina, without having chapter 
seen the smallest trace of cultivation, or of inhabitants. The 
country is not, however, entirely a desert. Small villages are scat- March 6. 
tered through the forests, and hidden in its recesses. Formerly the 
inhabitants of these lived in a constant defiance of the rest of man¬ 
kind, robbing whoever unfortunately came within their power, and 
continually on the alarm to defend themselves from their neigh¬ 
bours. This manner of living has however been entirely stopped. 

Major Monro, by taking advantage of the terror inspired by the 
fall of Seringapatam, and by an instant punishment of the first 
transgressor, has made every thing quiet; and there is reason to 
think that a defenceless man may now traverse these forests 
without danger from his fellow-creatures. Tigers are said to be 
very numerous; and, to lessen the danger to be apprehended from 
them, the traders who frequent the road have cleared many places 
where they may encamp, and these are prevented from being 
overgrown by annually burning the long grass. On one of these 
clear places I halted, having at no great distance a village of 
thieves. 

The country through which I passed to-day was m general level, Appearance 
with hills near the road toward the left, and a rideie to therieht at 
about four or five miles distance. This ridge is that which runs out 
into the sea to form the southern boundary of the bay of Sed/mva-- 
gkur. The trees are in general high, with many Bamboos inter¬ 
mixed. The soil is apparently good, and a large proportion of it is 
sufficiently level for the plough. Near Avila-gotna I crossed the 
river, which here assumes a very singular appearance. Its channel 
is about half a mile wide, and consists of a confused mass of rocks, 
gravel, and sand, intersected by small limpid streams, and over- 
groAvn with various trees and shrubs which delight in such situa¬ 
tions. In the rainy season, it swells into tremendous torrents, but 
never fills the channel from hank to bank. It is then, however,, 
quite impassable. At present its clear streams, with the fresh. 
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March 7. 


Face of tlio 
country. 


vcrdai'e of the plants growing near them, are very pleasant, after 
having come through the forest, whose leaves at this season drop; 
for all the juices of the trees are dried up by the arid heat of . this 
climate, in the same manner as they are by the cold of an Euro¬ 
pean winter. The nights, however, are at present cool, but the 
days are burning hot. Near the sea a more equable temperature 
prevails. 

7th March. —^Although, before leaving Scdasvca-gkur, I bad col¬ 
lected the persons who were said to be best informed concerning 
the road, and had procured from them a list of stages said to be 
distant from each other three or four cosses, that is, about ten or 
thirteen miles; yet to-day I came to my stage at Dh^a-kara, after 
less than an hour’s journey. 

The road passes along the south side of the river; and toward 
the east the valley becomes narrower, and more uneven; but still 
much of it is fit for the plough. From the stunted appearance of 
the trees, I conclude that the soil is worse than that on yesterday’s 
route. At D&va-kara there is a good deal of ground cleared, and 
formed into rice fields; but the people of eight houses, which form 
the village, are not able to cultivate the whole. The ground that is 
cleared is by no means equal either in soil or levelneSs, to much of 


Unhealthy 
nature of the 
country. 


Robbers. 


■what I saw waste on the two last days’ journey; but it is finely wa¬ 
tered by a stream that even now aflFoids a great supply. The river at 
Dtva-kara is a rapid stream full of small islands; but not so much 
broken as at Avila-gotna, and of course narrower. In the rainy 
season it is quite impassable; and then, although very rapid, swells 
at least ten feet above its present level. 

At the commencement of the last rainy season, this village con¬ 
tained twelve houses; but, twenty persons having died, four of the 
houses are now deserted. It is looked upon as certain death, for any 
stranger to attempt to settle in this place. . 

Here was the residence of a very notorious robber, \yho died in 
consequence of the wounds that he received from the party which 
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Major Monro sent to apprehend him. His family are now quiet 
cultivators, and ever since his death safety and tranquillity have 
been established in the country. 

The people here say, that their iSi/ri/lands produce from 12 to 20 
seeds, which is a more probable account than that given at Seda~ 
siva-ghur^ unless the seed there be sown as thick as in Malabar. 

As I am now about to enter Karnata Tlbsam^ where a new face of 
things will present itself, I shall here conclude the chapter, by ex¬ 
tracting from Mr. Read’s answers to my queries such as relate to 
that part of his district which is situated below the Ghats, and 
which comprehends the districts (Talucs) of Kimda-pura and Hona- 
•wera in Haiga, and that of Ancola in Kankana. 

In these districts the proportion of land capable of being cul¬ 
tivated with the plough, or of being converted into gardens, Mr. 
Read estimates as follows : 
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Protluce of 
rice-ground p 


Mr. Read's 
account of 
the districts 
below the 
Ghats, 


SoiU 



Now caltivated. 

Capable of being so. 

Sterile* 

Kunda-pura 

0,32 

0,08 

0,60 

Honawera 

0,26 

0,12 

0,62 

Ancola 

0,21 

0,20 

0,59 


The revenue, notwithstanding so much waste land, is said to have Revenue 
been greater during the first year of Major Monro’s management, 
than it Avas ever before known to have been. Mr, Read attributes 
this to an increase of rent on the lands actually in cultivation; but 
of this I have much doubt. In general, the natives acknowledged 
a remission, Avhich naturally they Avould not have done had their 
taxes been increased; and it must be remembered, that Tippoo had 
resumed all the charity lands (Enams), which during the former 
governments probably amounted to more than what is now waste, 

Avhile the collections remitted to the treasury, and consequently 
brought to accompt, during the Sultan's government, are no rule 
by Avhich an estimate can be formed of the taxes; the whole reve¬ 
nue department under him having been subject to the most gross 
peculation. 
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Produce of 
uraste-laiid. 


The produce of the waste lauds brought to market, Mr. Read 
states as follows. 


The Mauml weighs 24yV^lb. and is divided into 40 Seers. 



San/hl 

woqd 

trees. 

Total. 

trees cut 
atinually. 

Sissii 
trees cuL 
annua LI y. 

Annual 
prod uce 
of 

honey. 

Annual 
prod uce 
of bees 
wax. 

Annual 
pro d uce 
wild cin- 
Damon. 

Annual 
produce of 
Cah& CAina. 

Annual 

produce 

nutmegs 

Annual 
produce 
of wild 
pepper. 

Kunda^’piira 

8758 


1582 

Maunds, 

Maundi, 

Maundsm 

8 30 

Afattnds. 
25 30 

Maunds. 

Mnunds, 
5k 0 

Honawera * 

1017 

2059 

344 


— 

99 35 

42 32|: 

12 5 

533 0 

Ancola - - 

315 

1124 

572 

8 0 

2 7| 

15 10 

50 14 

28 I7i 

'474 38| 

Total - 

10143 

3183 

2498 

8 0 

2 yi 

^ t % 

|l23 35 

118 361 

40 22| 

1058 38J 


The Cuty and perhaps some other articles of less importance, 
have eluded Mr. Read’s inquiries, probably from their never having 
been objects of revenue. 

Sandal wood, “ All sandal trees,” says Mr. Read, “ growing upon private lands 
are considered as the property of the government; but it would be 
ridiculous to suppose, that they will always be considered as such 
by the occupiers of estates, who undoubtedly commit frequent 
depredations upon them. It would therefore be for the benefit of 
the Company to have the whole cut down immediately that are of 
a fit age, which I am told is not till they are 30 years old. The 
Avhole might be easily collected at Onoj'e (Honawera)j and taken 
up by one of the Indiameu passing from Bombay to China.” Mr. 
Read was probably not aware, that last year all the ripe sandal in 
Mysore had been cut, and a great danger has consequently been 
incurred of glutting the market; while some years hence it will 
probably be greatly enhanced in value. I have already mentioned, 
that some measure should be adopted for regulating the cutting of 
the sandal ^i^ood ; so that a certain supply should annually be brought 
to market, and no more permitted to grow than can be disposed of 
to advantage; for it must be considered as a mere superfluous 
luxury, the only proper use of which is to become a source of as 
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much revenue as possible. As the Gompaiiy and the Mysore R^d CHAPTER 
are in the sole possession of the countries which produce it, the 
arrangement might be readily made on somewhat like the follow- March7. 
ing plan. An estimate of the quantity annually saleable, and of the 
whole produce that grows in both territories, having been formed, 
an agreement might be made, that each party should furnish the 
annual supply for a number of years, in proportion to the whole 
quantity that grows in his coutitry. For instance, the Mysore Raja 
might furnish the supply for nineteen years, and the Company for 
one, which I imagine is somewhat about the relative proportion of 
what the two tejrritories produce. The parties, of course, would be ' 
tied down to sell no more than a certain weight each year. They 
might improve its quality, as much as they could ; and public sales, 
such as the Company use in Bengal for opium and salt, I am per¬ 
suaded would be fSund by far the most advantageous manner of, 
disposing of this article. Mr. Read mentions no diffei'ence in the 
quality of the sandal which grows below the Ghats, from that which 
grows in Kaniata; but ail the natives that I have ever spoken with 
on the subject, from Pali-ghat to this place, look upon the produce 
of the low country as of little or no value, as having no smell. 

The wild cinnamon and Cahob China are rented together for about Lawrus 
2i2 Rupees a year. The former sells in the marJeet (Bazar) at 28 
Rupees a Candy, and the latter at 32 Rupees. The Candy is equal to 
20 Maunds. 

Mr. Read values the vdld pepper at one Pagoda a Maund; and Wild peppen. 
says, that it is of a quality very inferior to that raised in gardens, 
which sells for about l-l Pagoda. All the natives with whom I con¬ 
versed looked upon them as of equal value. 

The number of people at present employed in the Cumri, or GaBjricalti- 

v^tion* 

Cotu-cadu cultivation, amounts to 2418, who pay yearly 954- 
godas, or 3 j. %\d. a head. It is supposed by the revenue officers, 
that in this manner 1900 more people might find employment. 

VoL. III. C c 
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Siigar-cane- 

i 


^tock. 


Plantains* 


I have already mentioned Mr. Read’s opinion, concerning the 
quantity of land in his districts below the that is fit for the 

cultivation of rice or gardens. The quantity of sugar-cane an¬ 
nually raised is estimated at 98,I9 j 250 canes, and Mr. Read does 
not think that this cultivation ought to be farther encouraged, as 
it would interfere with that of rice, which is more valuable. 

The stock required for the arable lands, according to Mr. Read, 
is as follows. 



Ploughs belonging to 

Cattle. 

Landlords. 

Tenants. 

Total. 

Buffaloes 
old and 
young. 

Cow kind 
old and 
young. 

Kunda-pura 

3180 , 

4343 ; 

7523 

5894 

23462 

Honcmera - - 

4883 

1221 

6104 

8472 

22148 

Ancola - - - 

2331 

673 

3004 

2858 

11055 

Total - 

10396 

6237 

16633 

17224 

55665 


Mr. Read states it as Major Monro’s opinion, that, had the land- 
tax on coco-nut plantatiojis been more moderate, double the 
present quantity would have been raised. No means at present 
exist to ascertain the number, either actually growing, or that of 
plantations which have gone to decay. 

Mr. Read gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. 
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Houses, of which the following 
occupied by 

are 

Persons of the foU 
.lowing conditions. 

Total 

Numbers 

i 

0 

_ WJ 

« 

• § 

1 

la 

s 

'2 

eq 

1 

J 

=0 

& 

i 

41 

s 

1 

C/I , 

1 Fishermen, 

Slaves of both 

sexes. 

Kunda-pura 

9049 

36 

485 

1799 

115 

46 


2638 

410 

Honawera - - 

10554 

S56 

704 

3331 

31 

39 

180 

4843 

470 

Ancola - - - 

6130 

93 

311 

804 

H 

1 

— 

1832 

270 

Total - 

35733 

385 

1500 

4834 

147 

87 

180 

9302 

1099 
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In the annexed Statement will be seen the exports and imports, 
by sea, from these districts: the first amounting to 331,533 Rupees^ 
ami the latter to 44,585 Rupees, 






















Statement shewing the Average annual Quantity of Goods imported and exported by Sea in the northern Division 

of Canara, ISOG-I. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

JOUR.NET FROMsTHE ENTRANCE INTO KAENATA TO IIT DEB-NAG A RA, 

THROUGH THE PRINCIPALITIES OF SOONDA AND IKEBI. 

TIJ'ARCH 8tli, 1801.—On leaving Dimrk&ra^ the valley watered CHAFER 
by the Bidlidti becomes very narrow, and you enter Karnafa 
Hhsmi, which extends below the Ghats, and occupies all the defiles 
leading up to the mountains. Karnata has been corrupted into ip&a«t. 
Canara; and the coasts of Tulaoa and Haiga, with, the adjacent 
parts of Malaydla and Kankana, as belonging to princes residing in 
Karnata, have been called the coast of Canara. The language and 
people of this Disam being called Karnataca, the Mussulmans, on 
conquering the peninsula, applied this name, changed into Carnatic, 
to the whole country subject to its princes, and talked of ^Carnatic 
above the Ghats, and one below these mountains; although no part 
of this last division belonged to the Karnata of the Hindus, Euro¬ 
peans for a long time considered the country below the eastern 
Ghats 2 iS t\io Carnatic ; and, when going to \ca.vo Dr<xvada 

and enter the real Karnata, they talked of going up from the Car¬ 
natic to Mysore, , 

After going two cosses near the river side, with stony hills to my Appearance 
right, I came to the first cultivated spot in Karnata. Here a small 
rivulet descends from the hills, and waters a narrow valley, which 
in the bottom is cultivated with rice, anti on the sides is planted 
•with Betel and coco-nut palms. For half a coss the road then passes 
through a forest of the kind which spontaneously produces black 
pepper. Beyond this I came to another’narrow valley, that is 
VoL, III. D d 
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watered by a perennial stream, and cultivated like the former. 
Afterwards I went about half a coss through a forest, where the 
ground is very level, and capable of being converted into rice 
fields. At the end of this I encamped in a third valley, which is 
called Barabuli, and like the two former is finely watered, planted, 
and cultivated. Near it is another hill that spontaneously produces 
pepper; and there are many such in this part of Karnata, especially 
in the Ydla-piira and Chinna-pura districts. These pepper-hills are 
miserably neglected. The vines are not tied up to one third part 
of the trees, and the whole ground is overgrown with brush-wood. 
From their moisture a delightful freshness prevails in these places ; 
and were they carefully cultivated, and the trees manured, I have 
no doubt, but that the pepper would be of a quality as good as any 
other. No tree should be allowed to grow in them, but such as are 
of some use; and of these the cpuntry spontaneously produces 
many; namely, two species of Artocarpus, Teak, black wood. Cassia, 
wild nutmegs, Carpota urens, and the Bassia, with perhaps some 
others that escaped my notice. At present, however, these valuable 
kinds are not numerous, for they are overwhelmed by such as are 
totally useless. By the natives these pepper forests are called Map~ 
nasu Canu. The people here have no idea that any thing farther 
should be done to them, than once in three years to cut the bushes, 
and once annually to tie the vines to the young trees; and even 
these operations are much neglected. But, to make the most of 
such places, they ought to be carefully cultivated, no trees ought 
to be permitted to grow in them but such as are of use, and the 
vines ought to he manured as much as possible. 

In all this day’s journey,^ even where the soil was full of stones, 
the forests through which I passed were^vCry stately. The Muttl 
(Chiincoa Militia Buizh: in particular grows to a prodigious 

size. The natives use the ashes of its bark to eat with Betel, in the 
same manner as in other parts quick*lirae is employed. Fewer of 
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the trees lose their leaves here than nearer the sea; for a freshness CHAPTER 
and.moisture are kept up by the vicinity of the mountains, which 
'every morning are involved in clouds. Slarch 8. 

The stream of the river is here slow, and its channel is filled river, 

with rocks and small islands. Owing to the quantity of rotten 
leaves that it contains, tlie water is dirty. From the straw and 
leaves which adhere to the trees high above the banks, it is easy to 
perceivci that in the raiiiy season it must be an immense stream, 
and must then rise between eight and ten feet above its present 
level, which in such a country will give it a most forrtiidable 
velocity. 

The climate here, although very pleasant, is reckoned extremely Climate, 
■unhealthy. 

9th March. —went what was called two SuUany cosses, to Cii- March 9 .' 
taki; but this estimate is formed more from the difficulty of the 
road than the actual distance, which cannot be above five or six 
miles. At first I ascended close to the river, with a high hill im¬ 
mediately on my right. Soon after I came to the foot of the Ghat^ 
where a fine stream enters from the south through some ground fit 
for cultivation; but of this no traces can be observed. I then 
ascended a very long and steep hill, sloping up by the sides of deep 
glens; and having gone a little way on a level ridge, I descended a 
considerable way into a valley, where there is a fine perennial 
stream. On the banks of this are some rice ground, and a wood 
which spontaneously produces pepper, and which is totally neg¬ 
lected. I then ascended a mountain, still longer and steeper than 
the first; and after a very short descent came to a small lake, and 
a building for the accommodation of travellers. Another short 
ascent brought me to a plain countiy above the Ghats, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards I came to Cutaki. 

The road, although not so steep as that at Pedda Ndyakana Durga, 
is by no means judiciously conducted, and no pains have been taken 
in its formation. Loaded cattle, however, can pass; and, by the 
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CHAPTER natives of the peninsula, that seems to be considered as the utmost 
‘3%-^ perfection that a road demands. 

March jj. ^ Here the western Ghats assume an appearance very different from 
of the wes- that at PedAa. N&yakana Durga^ or Ka'ceri-pm'a. The hills, altliough 

lern Ghats, stony, ate by no means rugged, or broken with rocks: on 

the contrary, the stones are buried in a rioh mould, and in many 
places are not to be seen without digging. Instead, therefore, of 
the naked, sun-burnt, rocky peaks, so common in the eastern 
Ghats, we here have fine mountains clothed with the most stately 
forests. I have no where seen finer trees, nor any Bamboos that 
could be compared with those which I this day observed. The 
Bamboos compose a large part of the- forest, grow in detached 
clumps, with open spaces between, and equal in height the Caryola 
tirens, one of the most stately palms, of which also there is great 
plenty. There is no underwood nor creepers to interrupt the tra¬ 
veller who might choose to wander in any direction through these 
woods; but tbe numerous tigers, and the unhealthiness of the 
climate, would render any long stay very uncomfortable. About 
midway up the Ghats the Teak becomes common; but it is very 
inferior in size to the following trees, which unfortunately are of 
less value. 

Tari, Myrobalanus Taria Buch; MSS. 

Jamba, Mimosa sylocarpon Roxb: 

Nandy, foliis oppositis, non stipulaceis, infegerrimis, subtns tomen~ 
tosis. 

This is reckoned to make good planks and beams. 

Unda Muraga, foliis opposilts, integerrmis stipulis inter folia ut in 
Rubiacds positis. 

Also reckoned good for planks ami beams. 

Mutti, Chimcoa Muttia Buch: MSS. 

Good timber. 

Sampigy, Mkhelia Champaca. 

The wood used for drums. 
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Shaguddy. Shaguda Buch: MSS. 

A strong timber. 

TVontay. Artocarpus Sengalensis Roxb: MSS. 

The fruit is about'the size of an orange, and is preserved with salt. 

Here it is used by the natives in place of tamarinds, which are 
much employed by the Hindu cooks. 

Honnay. Pterocarpus smitalinus Willd: 

The Teak in some parts of this district of Yella-pura is abundant, 
and in the rainy season may be floated down the river. 

Below the Ghats the country consists of the Lateritej or brick- Spata of 

. * , 1-1 ' Kankana. 

stone, so often mentioned; but it is much intermixed with granites, 
and talcose argilite, which seems to be nothing more than the pot- 
stone impregnated with more argill than usual, and assuming a 
^ slaty form. 

The strata on the Ghats are much covered with the soil; so that Scrota on tUe 
it is in a few places only that they are to be seen. Having no com- “ 
pass, I could not ascertain their course; but, so far as I could judge 
from the sun in a country so hilly, they appeared to run north and 
south, with a dip to the east of about 30 degrees. Wherever it ap¬ 
pears on the surface, the rock, although extrenjely hard or tough, 
is in a state of decay; and owing to this decay, its stratified nature 
is very evident. The plates, indeed, of which the strata consist, 
are in general under a foot in thickness, and are subdivided into 
rhomboidal fragments by Assures which have a smooth surface. It 
is properly an aggregate stone, composed of quartz impregnated 
with hornblende. From this last it acquires its great toughness. 

In decay, the hornblende in some plates seems to waste faster 
than in others, and thus leaves the stone divided into zones, which 
are alternately porous and white. I am inclined to think, that all 
mountains of a hornblende nature are less rugged than those of ^ 
granite, owing to their being more easily decomposed by the action 
of the air. This rock contains many small crystallized particles, 
apparently of iron. 
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XVII, 

March 9 , 
Appearance 
of the coan- 
try. 

Height of the 
mountains. 


Robbers, 


From the summit of the Ghats to Cntaki, the whole country is 
level enough for the plough, and the soil is apparently good; yet, 
except in some low narrow spaces used for rice ground and Betel- 
nut gardens, there is no cultivation. Cutald is a poor little village, 
with seven houses. 

I perceive no difference in the temperature of air, on coming 
from the country below the Ghats ; and, in fact, do not think that 
I have to-day ascended more than a thousand feet perpendicular 
height. This is perhaps the very lowest part of the mountains; 
but the country is said to rise rapidly all the \?ay to the Maratfah 
frontier. 

Almost all the inhabitants of this neighbourhood are Haiga Brah- 
man^j who are a very industrious claSs of men, that perform all 
agricultural labours with their own hands. During Tippoo's go¬ 
vernment, thieves were in this vicinity very numerous; and many 
bands of a set of scoundrels, called Sadp Jamhuty, were then in the 
habit of coming from the Marattah country to plunder. The former 
have been entirely banished; but the Sady Jainbutty still come in 
bands of twenty or thirty men, although not so commonly as in. 
former times. On Mr. Monro’s arrival, a thief of this country, 
finding that this was not likely to be a convenient place for his 
residence, withdrew to the Marattah territory, and formed an al¬ 
liance with Lol Sing, a noted robber. With their united forces these 


two ruffians have made three incursions into this country. In their 
last expedition, about twelve days ago, both were taken prisoners, 
and are now in confinement at When these robbers make 

their attack, or are known to be in the neighbourhood, the Brhh- 
Tnatis, and other peaceable inhabitants, retire from their bouses Avith 
their effects, and even during the rainy season conceal themselves 
in the forests; for pestilence, or beasts of prey, are gentle in 
comparison Arith Hindu robbers, who, in order to discover con¬ 
cealed property, put to the torture all those Atho fall into their 
hands. 
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10th Mai'cli .—went four cosses to Ydld-pui'a. The first part of 
the road led through a forest spontaneously producing pepper. 
The trees and soil are very fine; but owing to a want of culti¬ 
vators, according to the report of the inhabitants, not above one 
fourth of the pepper is procured from it that ought to be. This 
forest is intersected by narrow vallies of rice-ground, with a tew 
gardens well supplied with water from springs and rivulets. I after¬ 
wards passed through a very hilly country; but the hills are of no 
considerable height, and in general the soil is apparently good. 
The trees, however, are not so large as where the pepper grows; 
and it is universally agreed, that the plant will not thrive in any 
forest but where it is found spontaneously growing. Many places 
among these hills are so level that the plough might be employed; 
and I suppose they might be cultivated for Car' as is done in 

similar situations at Priya-pattarm; but the people say, that unless 
the ground has been formed into terraces, the rains here are so 
heavy as to sweep away the seed. The rains in general are fully 
adequate to produce one crop of rice from any land propeily 
levelled ; and therefore it might be thought that by far the greater 
part of the country here might be cultivated for rice; but the 
people have an idea that no part of the country is fit foi that pm- 
pose, but what has been already cultivated. Even of this, owing to 
a want of cultivators, three fourths are at present waste. The gar¬ 
dens being more profitable, and being also private property, are 
better occupied; anti not above one quarter of them have gone to 
ruin. 

Yella-purct is the residence of a TahsildaVy and contains‘a hundred 
houses with a market (Bazar), Mfh'ich is tolerably well supplied; 
but every kind of grain is dearer here than at Scringapatam. 

The Taksildar gives me the following account of his district. 
Near the Ghats cultivation is confined to pepper and gardens, 
and to rice fields, in which, as a second crop, a little Hessaru (Pka- 
s&}las Mungo) is raised, and occasjonally a little sugar-cane. In 
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CHAPTER the eastern parts toward Hully-halla, Sambrany, Madanuru, Munda- 
godu, and Indurit, the woods consist mostly of Tetf/c, and there are 
March 10 . iio gardens. The cultivated articles on low lands are rice, Carlay 
(Cicer Arietinum^y and Horse~gram (DoUchos b'^riis}, and on the 
dry-field Ragy (Cynosurus Corocamis), and EUu (Sesamum). The 
soil every where is tolerably free from stones. Although the rains 
are not so heavy as below the ^hats, they are sufficient on level 
land to bring to maturity one crop of rice. Little attention is paid 
here to the tanks; and they are rather dams to collect the water 
of small streams, or of springs, and to distribute it to the fields and 
g’ardensy than reservoirs to collect the rain water, 

Maynasa The Haiga Br&hnians say, that all the forests spontaneously pro- 
forrats con- dncingpepper, with the gardens and rice fields intermixed, are their 
taining spoil- private property. By an old valuation, a separate land-tax is affixed 
per.” ^ ^ on each kind of ground; but on most of the properties, on account 
of the depopulated state of the country, from one half to tliree 
fourths of what was exacted by Xhe, Rayaru have been relinquished. 
To manage a Maynasu Canw properly, requires the following labour. 
Once a year the branches of the pepper vines must be tied up to 
the trees, and these must he freed from all climbing plants, - espe¬ 
cially the Fothos scandem Lin. and the Acrosiichmi scamkns Buch: 
MSS. both of which climb to the tops of the highest trees. Every 
third year all the bushes ought to be cut down ; and every fifth 
year the side branches of the trees should be lopped, to render them 
proper supports for the vine, which thrives best on slender straight 
trees. Where the trees are too distant, a branch or cutting ought 
to be planted; and if no young shoot of the pepper is near, a cutting 
or two of the vine should be put into the earth near the young tree. 
The pepper vine thus managed lives about ten years; when it dies, 
another young shoot must be trained up in its stead. In doing this, 
care must be taken to select shoots of a good kind; for, as the birds 
drop all the seeds promiscuously, shoots of the three different kinds 
of pepper are to be found in these woods. These three kinds are 
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Carigutaj JRily Maynasitt and Vocalu. The first kind is the best; not ci^PTER 
that there is any difference in the quality of the pepper, but the 
amenta of the two last kinds contain very few grains. I have had March lO. 
no opportunity of determining, whether the difference consists in 
sex, species, or variety; but the natives, by examining their leaves, 
can distinguish the different kinds. Every kind of tree is reckoned 
equally fit for supporting the pepper vine; but, where the woods 
are too thin, the tree commonly planted is the Rondu. Bala, because 
it easily takes root. As the produce could not be secured from the 
monkies, no fruit trees are planted. When the trees are about 
three cubits distant from each other, and are of a middling size, 
the vines thrive best. Very large trees do not answer for the 
pepper, but are said to be of advantage by giving shade. In fact 
they are very common; but I imagine more owing to the trouble of 
cutting them, than to any advantage that they are of to the pepper. 

In order to prevent the havoc which would be occasioned by the 
natural decay and fall of one of these immense trees, when they 
observe one beginning to wither, the natives cut off its branches, 
and a circle of bark from the bottom of the stem; by this means it 
decays gradually, and rots without falling down in a mass, owing 
to the weight of its branches. Except this rotten wood, no manure 
is used. Most of these steps, which I have now enumerated, are in 
general very much neglected. The pepper of a Maywsa Canu is 
reckoned somewhat inferior to that raised in gardens, which I con¬ 
sider as arising merely from a want of proper cultivation and ma¬ 
nure. In a Maynam Canu, a tree, although much larger than one 
in a garden, produces only one Cutcfia Sect s while the one in the 
garden usually produces double that quantity. A man collects in 
the day the produce of twenty trees, or rather more than 12 lb., 
and at the same time he ties up the branches, which is all the an¬ 
nual labour required. He ascends the tree by means of a ladder of 
Bamboos, some of which are forty cubits long. 
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l\th March. —went four cossesto Caray Hosso-huUy; that is, the 
new village at the tank. The whole country, so far as I saw, was totally 
uninhabited, and very few traces of former cultivation were observ¬ 
able. A few narrow valUes seem once to have been under rice. The 
higher grounds, I suspect, have been always a forest; although, 
from the statetinese of the trees, the soil would appear to be good, 
and in its present state much of it is not too steep for the plough, 
while no part seems incapable of being formed into terraces, as is 
done below the Ghats. In a small portion near Ydla-pura, the trees 
of the forest were stunted, and from a want of moistui*e had lost 
their leaves; but in the greater part they were very luxuriant, and 
many of the kinds were, to me at least, quite unknown. In my bo¬ 
tanical investigations, however, I had very little success; for the 
cutting down one of these trees is a day’s work for four or five 
natives; and at Yella-pural could procure nobody that would climb 
to bring me specimens. The vast number of ants, indeed, that live 
on the trees in India, render this a very disagreeable employment. 

Caray HossoMly is a miserable village of six houses, collected 
by Major Monro as a stage between Yella-pura and ^oondof; for, on 
his taking possession of the country, the whole way was through a 
continued waste. The nearest inhabited place to Hosso-hully is two 
cosses distant. The new settlers are Marattahs, by wliich appella¬ 
tion in the south of India the Skdras of Maharastra Desam are; 
known. Since the conquest, many of these people have come into 
this province; and many more would come, were small advances 
made to enable them to commence cultivation; for the desolation 
here has introduced a wildness equal to that of an American forest. 
The huts here are wretched, but the people have already cleai ed 
some ground. Throughout the forests of Soonda, tigers and wild 
buffaloes are very numerous, but there are no elephants. 

The reservoir here has been a very fine one, and never becomes 
dry; but it is now so filled with bushes and long grass, that to put 
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it in proper repair would require a thousand Pagodas. Its water 
never was employed for the cultivation of rice, but was used only 
to bring forward the young shoots of sugar-cane, which, till the 
setting in of the rainy season, require irrigation. 

About two-thirds of the way from Ydla-pura, to Hosso-hully^ I river, 
crossed the Bidhdti-holay, which goes north, and joins a river coining 
from Supa to fonn the Sedhvca-ghur river. Its channel is wide, and 
in the rainy season is probably full, but at present it contains very 
little water. 

The strata, laid bare by the river, are of the same nature with Strata . 
those on the Ghats; but tlxeir dip toward the east is greater. 

12th March. — I went three cosses to Sanmda-gonda. Iinme- March 12 . 
diately after setting out, I crossed a small branch of the Bidhdti, „fthTcoun- 
wliich is called Bama-lmlay ; and still farther on I crossed another, tO'- 
named GudiaJada^holay. The whole country is waste, and covered 
with forest. The soil almost every where appears to be excellent, 
widi more low vallies, and more vestiges of former cultivation, than 
on the route of yesterday. This valley land is here called Taggu, 
and the rice growing on it requires five months to come to matu¬ 
rity. The higher lands are called Mackey, and the highest arable 
land is called Bmu. The rice cultivated tliere requires only three 
months to come to maturity. Sancada-gonda contains three houses, 
with some pretty rice lands in a good state. Not far from it are 
two other villages, each containing four houses, with some rice- 
land and gardens. These villages subsisted during all the trouble 
of Tippoo's government, and belong to the Guru of all the Haiga 
Brahmans, who resides at Hommully Matam, in Soontkt, pays the 
land-tax, and lets his lands to some of his disciples. 

ISth Mat'ch .—I went three cosses to the place which Europeans March is. 
and Mussulmans call Soonda. In the vulgar language of Karnata 
it is called Sudha, which is a corruption from Sudha-pura, the 
skrit appellation. The road was very circuitous; as I went first 
about south-west, and afterwards almost east. The hills are much 
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CHAPTER steeper than those on the last two Jays route, and of course are less 
fit for the cultivation of rice; but there are many deep and narrow 
March 13. vallies fit fox Betel-nut gardens; and several of these, within or 
near the old walls, are now occupied, and filled with Haiga Br&h~ 
mans, who in this country are the sole cultivators of gardens. In 
many places I observed the pepper growing spontaneously; but it 
is entirely neglected; and many of the trees that would bear it 
are stript of their leaves and branches, which are used as manure 
for the gardens. All the rivulets that I crossed to-day are said to 
be branches of \A\o Salamala, which conies from Sersi^ and on going 
below the Ghats assumes the name of Gangawali, and forms the 
boundary between Haiga and Kankana. 

^ ^ message to the Gum of the Haiga Brahmans, offering to 

mraf!* ^ visit him; but this he declined, and sent me word, that he would 
come to my tents at three o’clock, at M'hich time he would have 
- finished his devotions which then occupied his time. He did not 
however arrive until late in the evening, when 1 was eating ; so that 
he could not enter. I found, that in place of prayer he had been 
employed in giving an entertainment to another ; and I 

am uncertain whether he thought that it would be consistent with 
his dignity to keep a European four or five hours in waiting ; or 
whether these persons, who had relinquished the vanity of worldly 
pleasure, were detained so long at table by pious conversation. ‘ 
Haiga Brdh- The Haiga Br&hmans seem to liave changed countries with the 
Karnataca Brahmans of Sudha, who in Haiga are in greatest estima¬ 
tion, while the Brahmans of that country have all the valuable pro¬ 
perty in Sudha, and their Guru has taken up his abode in its capital, 
at HonawuUy Matam, or the golden convent. Whatever truth may 
be in the story of Myuru Verma, the Haiga Brahmans were cer¬ 
tainly the first of the Punch Dratada division who penetrated 
among the J&in of these parts. It seems to have been with the view 
of depriving them of their property, that the pretence of their 
having lost a part of their cast, or rank, was set up by the subsequent 
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intruders, who followed the conquests of the Vijaija-^iagara mo- 
narchs. The character which the Haiga Bra/mians use in writing 
books on science, is the Grantha of Kerala, which they say includes 
all the countries created by Parastt Rama. The Haiga Brdh- 
manSj however, consider the Karnataca language as their native 
tongue; and all acconipts and inscriptions on stone, whether in 
the vulgar language or in Samkritf are written in the Karnata 
character, which is nearly the same with the Andray^ or old writing 
of Telingftna. 

While I was waiting for the SannyasiSf I assembled the most 
learned men of the place, among whom was the hereditary Guru of 
the Rajas, who has a written account of the family of Sudha, with a 
copy of each prince’s seal. These men said, that in the time of the 
father of Krishna Rayaru this country belonged to Jain Poly gars, 
the descendants of the Cadumba family; which strongly confirms 
the assertion of the Jain of Haiga, when these said that Myuru 
Verma was of their sect. These Polygars managed the country as 
usual, and paid tribute to Vencatuppati Rdya, the father of Achuta 
and Krishna Rayalu, and who was their predecessor on the throne 
of Vyaya-nagara. This, however, is probably a mistake ; as from 
an inscription at Gaukama, already mentioned, it would appear, 
that the name of Krishna Raya's father was Seddsiva. Vencatuppati, 
having for many years obtained no children, promised the whole 
of his kingdom to his sister’s son Arasuppa Ndyaka; but, having 
afterwards had two sons born to him, he gave to the young prince, 
his nephew, tl^ full sovereignty of Sudha. This warrior governed 
from the year of Sal. 1478 (A. D. 155f) till 1521 (A. D. 159-I-). 
He built Sudha^pura ; and having destroyed all the Jain Polygars, 
and the priests of these heretics, he brought up the Haiga Brahmans 
to occupy the waste lands. He was succeeded by his son, Ram 
Chandra Nayaka, who governed till 1541 (A, D. Ifilf), He was 
succeeded by his son, Ragunata Nayaka, who governed till 1561 
(A. D, l63f). His son, Mddu Linga Nayaka, became a follower of 
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CHAPTER the Sivabhactarsy and governed till 1597 (A. D. 167 ^). He was 
succeeded by his son, Sedhiva Raya, who governed till 1620 (A, D. 

March 33. l 69 -|^); he by his son, Sam)a Linga who governed till I 668 

(A. D. 174f); and he by his son, Imody Sed&sha R&j&, who was ex¬ 
pelled by Ryder in 1685 (176^), and took refuge iuGoff, where his 
son is now living on a pension from the viceroy. 

During the government of these Rdjds the country is said to have 
been cultivated, and the town to have been very large. The space 
within the walls is said to extend each way a coss, or at least three 
miles, and was fnliy occupied by houses. Tlie country, having 
been repeatedly the seat of war between Ryder and the Marattahs, 
has been desolated, and the houses in the town are now reduced 
to about fifty. In the reign of Imody Seddsrva, the town suffered 
much from an attack of the Marattahs ; but, when Ryder took 
possession of it, there still remained 10,000 houses. The original 
territories of the family seem to have been the four districts (Talucs) 
above theGAa^ now under the management of Mr. Read; and, 
according to the Guru, they acknowledged no superior. From the 
Vyaya~pura Sultans, Seddsiva, grand-father of the last Rdjd, con¬ 
quered five districts (Pansk-malu) m Kanhana. Imody Seddsiva, as 
has been already stated, was attacked by Xhe^ Marattahs, and forced 
to pay tribute fChouti). Till he was able to collect the sum de¬ 
manded, the Pansh-malu were given in pledge to a Marattah chief 
named Gdpdl Rm, who restored them when the money w'as paid. 
On Ryder's attack, the Rdjd resigned the Pansh^malu to the viceroy 
of Goa, who settled on him an annual pension of 12000 Putlis, or 
Venetians, equal to 48,000 This his son now enjoys; and 

he has besides some houses, and gardens, befitting his rank. These 
five districts are said to be worth annually 80,000 Rupees, and seem 
to have been the remnant of the five larger districts, at one time 
governed by the Vazir of Ponday, after what now composes the An~ 
cola district (Taktc ) had been wrested from the Mussulmans, and 
Rdyds of Sudha, by the Sivabkactars of Ikeri. 
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Although in many points this account seems to be true, it is by CHAPTER 
no means accurate, as I learned from inscriptions found at this 
place. Those of which I was able to lake any account to-day are lUaich is. 

- Inaccuracies 

ES follow m thisac- 

The most ancient inscription here is at a Jain temple (Busty) count,shown 

1 \ ^ T ^ o- 7 V r - 1 t inscrip- 

dedicated to Ad&mara, the first of the gods ( inaaru). It is dated lions. 
in the year of Sal. 722 / A. D. and in the reign of Imody 

Sed&svoa Raya. This being the name of the last Rlyii of Sudha, it 
might at first sight be supposed, that he was the prince mentioned 
in the inscription, the thousand years of the era having been 
omitted in the date, as is sometimes done among the Hindus; but 
this, it must be observed, would bring down the date to the year 
of our Lord and the donation is made to a Jain temple that 

has been long in ruins, and to a sect abhorred by the last dynasty. 

Besides, it is said that the titles used in the inscription are totally 
different from those used by the late RAjds of Sudha, and are of a 
much higher nature. 

The next inscription in antiquity is at a Jain Madam,. A copy of 
this, as of the preceding, has been delivered to the Bengal govern¬ 
ment. It is dated in the year of Sal 727, or A, D. 80f, and in the 
reign of Chamunda Rdya, who has very high titles, like those of his 
predecessor, and is styled the chief of all the kings of the south. 

He mentions the advantages that bad been gained over the followers 
of Buddha by two of bis ancestors, Seddsiva and Belalla, These two 
inscriptionSjTherefore, belong to the dynasty of the Belalla R^as, 
monarchs of Karnata. Ramuppa Varmica makes the overthrow of 
that dynasty, as supreme monarchs, to have happened in the year 
of Christ 7Sf; hut here we find them governing in the northern 
parts of Karnata 22 years afterwards. Although this is an inac¬ 
curacy, yet the difference is so small, that the era of the goveru- 
inent of the Belalla dynasty may be considered as ascertained to 
liave been in the eighth century of the Christian era. The Jain 
religion was then the predominant one in the peninsula, and bad 
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CHAPTER been preceded by that of Buddha, whose followers were then per- 
secuted by the Jain, as these again were afterwards by the followers 

March 13* Qf 

The third inscription, of which a copy has also been delivered to 
the Bengal goveriirnent, is placed in 3 , Jain Mataifn, and is dated in 
Sal. 1121, or D. USti in the reign of ^daswa Rdjd of Sudka- 
pura; which shows, that this town was not founded by Arasuppa 
Nayaka, but had many centuries before his time been the residence 
of a Jain Raj&. Sedasiva does not acknowledge any superior, but 
he does not arrogate to himself such high titles as those used in 
the two last mentioned inscriptions. He is very lavish in praise of 
his Guru, Sri Madabincrca Butta Calanca, who (that is to say, his 
predecessors in the same Matani) had bestowed prosperity on Bt- 
lalla Raya. Whether this Sedasiva was a descendant of the Belalla 
family, as this would incline one to think, or whether he was de¬ 
scended from the Cadumha family, as the Guru here supposes, is 
uncertain. 

There are here two inscriptions by hmdy Arasuppa, founder of 
the last dynasty of Sudha R^&s. The one is on a stone at Hona- 
wuUy Matam. The whole almost is in couplets, few of which are to 
be found in the inscriptions of an early date. The time of this in¬ 
scription is involved in one of these conceits, of which I have not 
procured the explanation. The other inscription is at a Matam be¬ 
longing to one of the Udipu Sannyasis. It is dated in the year of 
Sal. 1515, Qv A. D. 159i, which confirms the chronology of the 
family Guru. The donation contained in the inscription is made 
by Arasuppa Nayaka, Rdja of Sudha, by the appointment of Sr'i Vira 
Pruhu Vencatuppati, his superior, who^ gets all the titles usually 
bestowed on the sovereigns of Pyaya-^nagara. This, in the first 
place, shows, that the Rdjds of Sudha were not independent, but for 
a time governed, at least nominally, as vassals of the kings of 
Vijaya-nagara. Indeed, the first four persons of the family assumed 
only the title of Ncyaka, which is that usually given to Poly gars. 
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In the-year 1674, Sedrmva assumed the title of 38 years after CilAPTEH 

the Ikerl family had thrown off all form of respect for their ancient 
lords. This inscription also shows, that Vencatuppati could not have March i3. 
been the father of the celebrated Krishna Rayaru; as he lived after 
the reign of that nionarcli. In fact, the date of this inscription is 
after the period assigned for the destruction of Vijaya-nagara by 
liamnppa; zuA Vencatuppati yudjs probably some person adopted to 
support the falling dynasty after the death of ll&ma R&ja, and con¬ 
joined in the government with Sedaswa^ nsually reckoned the last 
king of Vijaya~nagara. 

14th March, —I went four Sultany cosses to Scrsi. The outermost March 14. 
wall of Sudha was at least six miles from where I had encamped, tentofSKrfJia. 
and is said byr the natives to be'sixteen cosses, or at least forty-eight 
miles, in circumference. There are three lines of fortification round 
the town. The extent of the first, as I have already observed, 
was estimated by the natives at three miles square, and the whole 
space that it contained was closely occupied by houses. In the two 
spaces surrounded by the outer lines, the houses were formerly 
scattered in small clumps, with gardens between them. 

From the outer gate of Sudha^ till I reached 5ers/, I saw neither Appearance 
houses nor cultivation; but it was said, that there were villages in 

try a 

the viciiiity of road. The country is more level than that 
through which I came yesterday. In two places the trees of the 
forest were covered with pepper-vines; but these were entirely 
neglected. Sersi is a small village, but it is the residence of the 
Taksildar under whom Sudha is placed. It is not centrical for the 
district, but is chosen on account of its being a great thoroughfai'e, 
and as having a very considerable custom-house. It has a small mud 
fort, in which nobody resides, although robbers are still troublesome; 
but to live in forts is not the custom of Sudha, Near it are the ruins 
of a fortress, Avhicli was built by R6m Chandra Nayaka^ the second 
prince of the last dynasty. It is called Chinna-pattana, the same 
name with that of the city which we call Madras. 

VoL, III. Ff 
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CHAPTER The hereditary accotnptaut ( Shnnaboga) of the plac* says, tliafc 
brother is now with Maswa Linga Rajuy the son of Imody Ssdasiviir 
March 14 . at Goa, and confirms the account given by the Guru. He says 
nTonr' also, that an enumeration of all the houses of the country was taken, 
in order to levy a tax for discharging the tribute which the Ma- 
rattahs exacted. Sersi then contained 700 houses, and Sudka 100,000; 
but with the amount of the wliole population of the country the 
acconiptant is not acquainted. The population of the capital con¬ 
sisted of the court and array, with their foUoweis; for it would 
appear, that the country never possessed any manufactures. The 
country must have been then very well cultivated, and rich, to be 
able to support such a capital, whose inhabitants, if this account be 
true, were then at least three times as numerous as the present 
people of the \rhole territory: but the account is probably exceed¬ 
ingly exaggerated- 

•Sources of ' Erom a garden on the west side of iSerji, the Sulaviulu, or Gutigu- 
two rivers. river takes its rise; and on its east side, from a Tank called 

Agunoslniy issues a river of the same name, which in the lower part 
of its course is called the TuTi-holay. 

Marcliis, March. —continued at Sersi, taking an account of the 

Cultivation country, as an example of the western parts of Soomla, 

tern parts of in wliich the cultivation of gardens is the chief object of the 
Sooiida. „ 

larmer. 

Gardens these gardens are raised promiscuously, Betel-nut, and Betel- 

Siiuation. black-pepper,' cardamoms, and plantains. A great part of the 

ground formerly planted has now become waste, and there is some 
lit for the purpose that would appear never to have been cultivated; 
but it is only a small proportion of the whole country that can be 
employed in this way, and that is chiefly in- the vicinity of the 
Ghats. Toward the eastern side of the province there are very few 
gardens. The situation required is a low narrow valley, with its 
head to the west, and opening tow'ard the east; so that the hills 
by w'hich it is bounded may defend it from the west and south sun. 
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To add to tlie shelter, the hills in these directions must be covered 
ivith high trees. The hills on the north side of the valley must 
also belong to the garden, and must be covered with trees, which 
are annually pruned to procure branches that serve as manure. At 
all seasons the garden must command a supply of water. This com¬ 
monly is obtained from springs, which are numerous in this country 
at the head of almost every little valley. The water of these springs 
is collected in a small pond or reservoir, from whence it can at 
pleasure be let out by a channel which is conducted along the upper 
side of the garden. Water is also procured by forming channels 
from the small rivulets with which the country abounds. Some 
rich men fill up the whole bed of one of these rivulets, and form 
their plantation in the place where it was. They have thus at its 
upper end a reservoir formed of the remaining part of the old 
channel, and by one side of the garden they draw a canal to carry 
off the superfluous water. This incurs a very considerable expense, 
not only in filling up the channel, but in giving the reservoir and 
canal a strength sufficient to resist the torrents of the rainy season. 

The best soil for these gardens is the Cagadali, a red mould con¬ 
taining very small stones. I observe, however, that all kinds of 
soil are used. . The prevalent one throughout the country is a light- 
coloured loam of great depth. 

Tlie first step in the process of making a new garden is, to sur- Fomatian of 
round it by a ditch, to keep off the torrents which descend from ®- * 

the hills. The garden is then levelled with the hoe, and the whole 
is formed into beds, about twenty feet wide, by drains, which are 
parallel to each other, and run in the direction of the length of the 
valley, or nearly east and west. These drains are intended to carry 
off superfluous moisture, and in some gardens to cany away water 
that at all seasons springs up from the soil wherever it is opened. 

Tlie soil where this abounds is reckoned- by far the best; but the 
water itself is veiy pernicious, and nothing would grow unless it were 
carefully removed by the drains. These are about a foot broad, 
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CHAPTER anti, according to the natural moisture of the soil, arc from a 

XVU. foot to eighteen inches deep. At the same time must be formed 
the reservoir or canal for giving the supply of water, with the 
channels iu which it is to run. The principal channel runs at the 
head of the garden, and crosses tlie direction of the drains. From 
this a small channel leads between everjr two drains, in the centre 
of each bed. Such is the disposition of some of the gardens that I 
examined ; hut, according to the various declivities in different 
gardens, it must,be varied considerably. The season for performing 
this labour is during the two months which precede the autumnal 
equinox. 

In the month following the autumnal equinox, young plantain 
trees are set in rows, witliin two feet of each side of the drains, and 
at the distance of twelve feet from each other. If possible, the 
whole garden should then be covered with branches of the Nelli 
(Phyllantkus Mmblica); at any rate, some must be put near each 
young plantain tree; and at the same time the centre channel of 
each bed must be raised a cubit high, with earth brought from the 
neighbouring hills. When the rainy season is over, the earth is 
spread upon the bed, the channel is formed anew, and every fifteen 
days water is given once. In the operation of watering, the channel 
is first filled; and then, with a pot or scoop, some water is thrown 
on the roots of the trees. 

In the same season of the second year, a pit, of a cubit Square 
and of the same depth, is made between every two plantain trees. 
In each pit is placed a young Areca, which is taken np from the 
seed-bed Avith much earth adhering.to its root. The pit is filled 
Avith fresh earth, Avhicli is trampled down by the foot; so that one 
half of the pit becomes ‘ empty, and is afterwards filled Avith the 
leaves of the Eniblica. At the same period of every even year, that 
is, the second, fourth, sixths and so forth, thfe channels of every bed 
must be filled Avith fresh earth. In the month preceding the Avinter 
solstice, the beds must be levelled ; and, new chaimels having been 
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formed, the trees must be watered once every fifteen days. In the CI^^TER 
second month afterwards, the beds must be hoed, and each tree n,^-v- 0 
manured w’ith rotten dung taken from the cow-house, where the is. 
litter used has been either fresh leaves or dry grass. Above this 
are spread the small branches and leaves of any kind of trees, and 
towards the root of every Areca a quantity of these is heaped up. 

In the month preceding the summer solstice, to prevent the rains 
from washing away the manure, the beds are covered with plantain 
leaves. In the uneven, or intermediate years, nothing is done in 
the garden, but to clear the drains and channels, and in the dry 
season to give the trees water. Each garden therefore is divided 
into two parts ; in the first year one half is formed, and in the year 
following the other is planted. 

The Betel nut palm, or Arecay in thirteen years after it has' been 
planted, begins to produce fruit, and in five years more arrives at 
perfection: it lives from fifty to a hundred years; and, when one 
dies, another from the nursery is put in its place. There is only 
one kind.. 

The nursery is managed as follows. In the month preceding the 
vernal equinox the seed is ripe. After having been cut, it is kept 
^ eight days in the house. In the mean time a bed of ground in a 
shady place is dug,- and in this the nuts are placed nine inches from 
each other, and with their eyes uppermost. They must be covered 
with a finger breadth of earth. The bed is then covered with dry 
plantain leaves, and once in eight days is sprinkled with water. In 
the month preceding the summer solstice, the plantain leaves are 
removed, and young shoots are found to have come from the nuts. 

In the second month afterwards, leaves of the Bmblica are spread 
between the young plants. In the month preceding the vernal 
equinox, they get a little dung. In the dry season they are wa¬ 
tered once in from four to eight days, according to the nature of , 
the soil. They are not removed till they are going to be finally 
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CHAPTER planted in tlie garden, which is done in their fifth year. They are 
then estimated worth one silver Fanam a hundred, Fanams going 
March 15. Hupee; blit they are seldom sold, any man lending to his 

neighbour when he may be in irant of a few. 

The crop season of an Areca garden continues from two mouths 
before, till one after, the winter solstice. The bunches are cut as 
they approach to ripeness, for the ripe nut is of no use except for 
seed. The husk is removed with a knife. A decoction is then 
made with a few nuts, a little Ckmmm (ashes of the bark of the 
Ckuncoa Muttia Buch: MSS.), and some bark of the Honay^ or Pu- 
rocai'pus santolinus. These are bruised together, and are boiled six 
hours in water. A quantity of the nut cleared from the husk is 
then put in a pot, and into this the decoction is poured, until it 
rises above the nuts, which are then boiled till tlie eyes separate. 
They are now put upon a strainer of mats supported on posts, and 
are dried six days in the sun. At night they are covered with a mat. 
In this country the Betel^nut is never cut, but is sold entire, and 
is called red Betel. Any nuts of a bunch, that have become too 
ripe before it was cut, are picked out and kept separate. Their 
busks are removed, and^they are dried in the sun without boiling. 
These are called raw Betel) and sell much lower than the other 
kind. 

From the month preceding the winter solstice, to that following 
. the vernal equinox, the leaves of the Areca fall olF. Each is accom¬ 
panied by its broad, leathery, membraneous petiole; which, when 
they are young, form collectively a green smooth body at the top 
of the stem. These membranes are cut off, ami carefully preserved. 
They are about three feet long, and a cubit broad; and, in the 
rainy season, are used to make covers for the young bunches, or 
spadices. In the month following the summer solstice, a man mounts 
the Areca, and above every branch fixes a cover, so as entirely to 
keep off the rain. Some of the trees are so tall and slender, that 
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they cannot bear the weight of the operator, and thus are deprived 
of covers. On these the bunches produce only from five to a 
hundred nuts, while two hundred nuts are reckoned the average 
produce of a covered bunch, and some bring five hundred to ma¬ 
turity. Each tree commonly yields two good bunches, or three 
small ones. The average produce is said to be 1 Maundy or 72 Seers 
of boiled nut from fifty trees, or from each yo'^Vo pa-rts of a pound. 

A particular set of men are employed to cover the bunches, and cut 
down the fruit. At each time they get two Rupees for every thou¬ 
sand bunches, and are very dexterous. Round their ancles, and 
under their soles, they fix a rope made of plantain stems, and thus 
unite their feet, which are then placed against the stem, and drawn 
up together', while the climber holds on with his hands. Having 
placed the rope and his feet firm against the stem, he first moves- 
up one hand, and then the other, and afterwards draws up his feet 
again. In this manner he reaches the top of one tree, where he 
secures liimself by taking a round turn with a rope, which he carries 
up in his band. One end of this rope is tied to the middle of a short 
stick, upon which the man seats himself, and performs his labour, 
drawing up whatever he wants, from an attendant below, by means- 
of a line that he has fixed to his girdle. AVhen he has done with 
one tree, he unties his seat, secures it round his neck, "and swings 
the tree backwards and forwards, till he can reach another, upon 
which he then throws himself, and again makes fast his seat. He 
thus passes over the whole garden, without ever coining to the 
ground. The trees that, from being too tall and slender, are un¬ 
able to support a man’s weight,- have their fruit gathered by being 
pulled towards a neighbouring tree by means of a hook. The cul¬ 
tivators seem to under-rate the produce very much. 

When the Betel-nut palm is thirteen years old, the garden is Black pepper, 
planted with either black pepper, or Betel-leaf vines, which climb 
upon the Areeo, The pepper, as I have already mentioned, is of 
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three kinds. The Cari Alsynam h the most productive, but requires 
a CagadaU soil. In this, the produce of a good tree covered with 
Cari MaynasUf is reckoned five Seers of cured pepper, or a small 
fraction more- than three pounds. The Satnbara and Arsina gutti 
thrive very well on Arsina Munnu, or a light-coloured soil; but 
the first produces only one Seer^ and the latter two. The quality 
of all the kinds is the same. In the month following the vernal 
equinox, four cuttings of the pepper vine, each a cubit and a half 
in length, are taken for evei'y Areca. One of their ends is buried 
five or six inches in the ground, the other is tied to the stem of its 
supporter. The vine requires no farther trouble, but tying its 
branches up once a year in the month preceding the summer sol¬ 
stice. It bears in six or seven years, and lives about twenty-five; 
so that one 'Ai^eca requires three or four sets of vines. The crop 
season is during the two months which precede the vernal equinox. 
The fruit is collected by means of ladders; and a man does not 
collect, and cure, in a day more than five Seers, or three pounds. 
The pepper, as usual, is'gathered when the grains are full grown, 
hut not ripe. Here the amenta are gathered into a heap, which 
stands in the house, and there they are kept three days. They are 
then rubbed with the foot; and the grains, having been separated 
from all other matter, are then fit for sale. 

A little white pepper is made by allowing the berries to ripen. 
The bunches, having been kept three days in the house, are washed 
and bruised in a basket with the hand, till all the amenta and pulp 
are removed. The seed is then dried five days, and is fit for sale. 
It is twice as dear as black pepper, but the demand for it is very 
small, for it is used only as a medicine. 

The Betel-leeif IS cultivated exactly like the pepper, and lives 
the same length of time. In this country, the Nagwally, or female 
plant, for it is dioecious^ is that chiefly used; but the Umbadi^ 
or male, may also be found. Here both frequently produce 
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^ , XVII. 

leaves of the NagwaU^ sell for 8 l^uhs^ while the same number of 

leaves of the XJmbadi bring only one fourth part of that sum. March 15 . 

Whenever the Betel and pepper vines have fairly taken root, the 

greater part of the plantain trees are removed. 

The cardamoms (Armmum repens) are propagated entirely by Cardamoms. 

cuttings of the root, and spread in clumps exactly like the plantain 

tree, or Musa. In the month following the autumnal equinox, a 

cluster of from three to five stems, with the roots adhering, arc 

separated from a bunch, and planted in the same row, one between 

every two Betel-nut palms, ia the spot from whence a plantain tree 

has been removed. The ground around the cardamom is manured 

with Nelli (Emblica) leaves. In the third year, about the autumnal 

equinox, it produces fruit. The capsules are gathered as they ripen, 

and are dried four days on a mat, which during the day is supported 

by four sticks, and exposed to the sun, but at night is taken into 

the house. They are then fit for sale. Whenever the whole fruit 

has been removed, the plants are raised, and, all the superfluous 

stems and roots having been separated, they are set again; but 

care is taken never to set a plant in the spot from whence it was 

raised, a change in this respect being considered as necessary. 

Next year these plants give no fruit, but in the year following 

yield capsules again, as at first. After transplantation the old stems 

die, and new ones spring from the roots. Each cluster produces 

from one quarter to one Seer weight of cardamoms, or from to 

of a pound. 

All these gardens are private property, and all belong to Haiga TeiAres. 
Brdhmans, When a man wishes to make a new one, he fixes upon 
a spot, which must not only contain room for the trees, but must 
have hills for shelter, and for supplying manure, and a place for the 
house and kitchen garden. When a proper situation has been 
found, the planter purchases the whole from the government. The 
usual price has been ten Pagadas^ or forty Rupees, for every thousand 
Vox. in. G g 
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XVII, teeuth year, every thousand trees paid, en a good soil, three Pago- 
das; and every year, until the eighteenth, an additional tax of 
three Pagodas was imposed. Afterwards the thousand trees, on a 
good soil, paid yearly twenty Pagotlas; on a bad soil, the tax was 
only ten Pagodas a thousand. Nothing was exacted for the plan¬ 
tains, pepper, Betd-kaf, or cardamoms. If the proprietor become 
poor, and be not able to cultivate his garden, so that it runs to waste, 
he informs the officers of revenue, who sell the ground, and give 
him the price. He may sell the garden when he pleases. Tina 
property is never mortgaged. Pippoo raised the land-tax; owing to 
which burthen, and other troubles, many of the gardens are now 
w'^aste. Major Monro reduced the rent to the old standard; but as 
yet no new gardens have been fornieti, and the people are expecting 
some farther indulgence before they begin to pliant. 

Labour. Ini this country a few slaves are kept; but most of the labour, 

even in the grounds of the PrdJtmans, is performed by the proprie¬ 
tors, or by hired servants. The Haiga Pr&!vaians toil on their own 
ground at every kind of labour, but they never w'ork for hire. The 
hired servants seldom receive any money in advance, and conse¬ 
quently at the end of the year are free to go away. No warning is 
necessary, either on the part of the master or of the servants. 
These eat three times a day in their master’s house,, and get an¬ 
nually one blanket, one handkerchief, and in money 6 Pagodas, or 
48 Rupees, or 2/. 8s. 4^f/. Their wives arc hired by the day, and 
get 1-| Seer of rough rice, and 3 Dudiis, ot which 49^ are equal to 
to 1 Rupee. In so. poor a country, these wages are v’ery high, A 
male slave gets daily 2 Pucka Seet's of rough rice, w'ith annually 
one blanket, one haodkerchief, a piece oi cotton cloth, and some 
oil, tamarinds, and capsicum. He gets no money, except at mar¬ 
riages; but these cost l6 Pagodas, or 6/. Ss. 11 for the woman 
must be purchased. She, and all her children, of course become 
the property of her husband’s master. The woman slave gets daily 
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I 3 ; Sect' of rough rice, a blanket, and annually a piece of cotton CHAPTER 
cloth, and a jacket. Children and old people get some ready 
dressed victuals at the house of the master, and are also allowed 
some clothing. The men work from sun-rise till sun-set, and at 
noon are allowed one Htnda hour, or about twenty-four minutes, 
for dinner. The women are allowed till about eight o’clock in the 
morning to prepare the dinner, which they then carry to the fields, 
and continue to work there with the men until sun-set. 

In the forests here, any person may cut whatever trees he pleases, Saudal-wood. 
except sandal-wood, and such as grow in forests producing pepper. 

The sandal trees are numbered, and put in charge of the head-man 
of the village. The custom of this district (Taluc) is, oiice in 
twelve years to cut the sandal. Three years ago a man purchased 
all that was fit for cutting, and procured about 100 Maunds of 40 
Seers each, or about 91 j hundred-weight. 

Few or no merchants reside in &tonda. Those from below the Commerce. 
Ghats come, and purchase a little pepper; but'by far the greatest 
part of this article, and all the Betel-nut and cardamoms, are brought 
up by the Banijigas, who come from Hubuli, Darwara, Hameri, or 
Haceliy and XJmanahady in the Mamttah dominions. They come 
here in the hot and dry season, between March and June, and, 
going round the houses of the cultivators, give cash for the pro¬ 
duce of the gardens. The common price of pepper is 18 Ikeri 
Pagodas, or pi Rupees, for the Nya of 12 Maunds, each weiighing 
72 Seers of 24 Pudus. Tliis is at the rate of 3 yV^ pence a pound, 
or at about 825 Rupees for the Candy of 600 lb., which is used by 
the Company in The cultivation of gardens being evi¬ 

dently more expensive here than in Malabar, we may, from the 
price given at this place, judge of the practicability of the Com¬ 
pany’s taking at a low rate all the pepper of that country, and, 
provided they removed the land-tax, of giving a sufficient eiicou- 
ragement for its cultivation. The common price of xcA Betel-nut 
here is one Pagoda for the Maundy or 2, V o \ - pence a pound. The 
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cardamoms sell for 7 Pagodas the Maund of 40 Seers; so that a 
pound costs almost 2s, Ad. 

The Marattak merchants bring almost the whole cloth, and a 
great part of the grain, that is used in the country. Some they 
exchange with the cultivators; but the greater part is sold for 
ready money to shopkeepers, who again retail these articles to the 
people of the country. The iron used in the neighbourhood comes 
from Chandra-gupty, and other places in the dominions of Mysore. 
Their salt comes from Canara, and a vast quantity passes this way 
to the Marattah territory. 

The Marattah merchants, who are just now here, say, that the 
Betel-nut of this place is greatly inferior to that of Sira, and the 
neighbouring countries; which is in direct opposition to the infor¬ 
mation of the people of Bangalore. The taste of the people in the 
two countries may be different; as, for instance, the female Betel- 
leaf here preferred, while in some other countries the male is in 
greater request. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
price current given me at Bangalore. The Marattah merchants say, 
that they purchase all that they can get at Sira ; but, that being 
totally inadequate to supply the demand, they must take whatever 
they can get. They say, that none grows in the Marattah territo¬ 
ries, and from hence it is carried to the most remote parts of their 
dominion. 

The cardamoms that grow here are of an inferior quality to wh^t 
they get at Sringa-giri, that is, to the produce of Coorg. 

The garden pepper of ^onda and eiiMagara is of equal value, and 
is better than that which grows spontaneously, by three Pago^s a 
Candy, that is, in the proportion of ten to nine. They say also, that 
merchants and commerce meet with every protection and encou¬ 
ragement in the Marattah dominions. Indeed, among Hindus, 
even in the most rapacious govermpents, this class of people is 
seldom molested. 

In low moist vallies here, a kind of white clay, mixed with small 
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bits of quartz, is very commonly found under the soil of rice- CHAPTER 
grounds. strata are often several cubits in thickness, and, where 
it comes to the surface, render the ground very sterile. It is called March 15- 
Jaydi Afunnuj and is used to white-wash the houses of the natives. 

It is diffused in water to separate the sand and stones, and is then 
mixed with a little Chunaw,^ that is to say, the ashes of IMuddi bark ^ 

(Chuncoa. Muddia Buch: MSS.); for in this vicinity there is no 
lime. 

The Fanchanga, or astrologer of this place, gives me the following Weather, 
account of the weather. In the month preceding, and the four 
months following, the summer solstice, the winds are westerly, and 
very strong, with excessive rains; so that during these five months 
it is rarely ever fair for an hour. In the five following months, 
that is, two months before and three months after the winter sol¬ 
stice, the winds are easterly, and of moderate force. The weather 
is in general fair; but during the first month there are some showers, 
and during the two next there are every morning heavy dews, and 
thick fogs. In the two months following the vernal equinox, the 
winds are variable, but come mostly from the south. At first they 
are moderate, but they increase in strength toward the end of 
this period, and bring on the commencement of the rainy season. 

At present, toward the end of the second period, the nights are 
rather cool, with very heavy fogs in the morning. The days are 
clear, and very hot. 

The two most unhealthy seasons are, the two first months of the Unhealtby 
rainy season, and the four months of cool weather. At all times, 
however, the country is extremely unhealthy for people not Inured 
from birth to its dangerous air; and my servants are now suffering 
considerably from its baneful influence. 

Ifith March .—Having been employed all the 15th in taking the March i6. 
foregoing account, I to-day went five cosses to Banaw&si. A great o/thTconu- 
deal of the country through which I passed has been formerly 
cleared; and the greater part, although now waste, has not yet 
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been overgrown with trees. TJie woods, being young, do not in 
general contain tall trees; but I passed through a stately forest, in 
which the pepper-vine grows spontaneously. In this there M'^as some 
Teak. The greater part of the country is not too steep for the 
plough; but in many places the Latet'ite rises to the surface. 
Where that is not the case, the soil is apparently good. Bamwasi, 
in Hyder's government, contained 500 houses, which are now re¬ 
duced more than one half. Its walls are ruinous, and, although it 
has been a place of great celebrity, do not appear to have been ever 
of great extent. It is now the residence of a Tahsildar. The V 2 - 
rada river, after having come from Ikeri, passes on the east side of 
the town, and falls into t\\& Timga-bhadra. At present it is very 
small, and muddy, with little current; but in the rainy season it is 
no where fordable, and might be applied to the purposes of com¬ 
merce. It-is only navigated, however, by the baskets covered with 
leather, which serve for ferry-boats. 

I remained at Banaw&si two days, having met with a Brdlanan 
very eurious in antiquities, who was named JHiidti Laiga Butta^ and 
who was priest (Bujdri) in the temple called Aladagesavaraf to the 
sanctity of which the celebrity of Banawdsi is attributed by Madu 
Linga. It is dedicated to Maducanata, one of the names of Jswaraj 
or Maha D6vaf of whom my antiquary is a most devout worshipper, 
Tliis temple had formerly very large endowments; and, although a 
very mean building, is still in good repair, and much frequented. 
Its priest was to me the most interesting object about the place. 
Although a person of the most austere and mortified life, and who 
employs much time in the ceremonies of devotion, yet he had con¬ 
siderable curiosity, and had been at great pains in studying an<l 
copying the ancient inscriptions, both here, and at some places ot 
celebrity in the neighbourhood. 

Banaxedsi, he says, in the first Yugam was called Coumodi; in the 
Trayiaia-yugam it was called Jainiij or success; in the Duapar-- 
yugam its name was changed to Bcittdivi; and in this age it is called 
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Vanao&si in the and Banai&/m in the vulgar language, as CHAPTER 

being situated in a forest. At the very coniniencemeat of this 
age, it was for some time tlie residence of D/iarniHf the youngest of March i6. 
the five sons of Pandu; and here several princes descended from 
Treneira Cadwnha held their court. 

Madu Linga gave me copies of the following inscriptions, which inscriptions, 
have been delivered to the Bengal government. 

The most ancient by far, and, unless there be some mistake in 
the matter, which indeed is almost certain, the most ancient in¬ 
scription any where existing, is at the. temple and 

contains a grant of lands to the god Madacanata^ by Smihunna Btvpo, 
of Yudishtara's family, dated in the year of the era of Yudishtara 
108. As the. Christian era, according to the usual reckoning of the 
Brahmans, commences in the 3102 year of Yudishtara, this' inscrip¬ 
tion was made 4735 years ago. 

Another veiy ancient inscription, hut following the other at a 
great interval, is also at the temple of Madmianata. It is dated in 
the year J(ya of the era of Ftcrama 96 , in the reign of Vicrama Dit^ 
tya. This answers to the 39th year of our Lord. 

The next most ancient inscription, of which he gave me a copy, 
is at Balagami, place south-east from hence in the Mysore terri¬ 
tory. Yudishtara, or jyfianna Raya, dwelt at it one year; and after¬ 
wards, duriug the reign of Vira Beialla, it was for some time the 
capital of Karnata. The ruins are said to contain an immense num¬ 
ber of inscriptions. Two of these are dated in the reign of Yudish¬ 
tara; and the others are all in the reigns of Jain princes, w'ho, 

' early in this Yugam, according to Madu Linga, expelled the fol¬ 
lowers of the Vedas, and till the time of Sankara, and Ram' Anuja, 
continued to be the governing power. The inscription of whicji I 
am now treating contains a grant of lands to the goddess Renuca, 
mother of Parasu Rama. Her temple is, however, situated at Chan¬ 
dra- gup ty. The date is in the year of Sal. 90 , or A. D. Ifi-f, in the 
reign of Treneira Cadumba, I have many doubts concerning the 
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CHAPTER antiquity of this inscription. It is said to mention, that, before the 
time of this Traietra Cadumba, there had been fourteen Cadumba 
March i(i. R^as^ and twenty-one of the family of the Barbaraka; and that 
after him there would be seven Cadumba R(0&Sy and Vira Bojak 
Vassundara, a Rqj& who, according to the Brahmans^ has not yet 
appeared, but who is soon to come, and who, after having expelled 
all Melencbas and other infidels, is to restore the true worship in 
all parts of Bkarata~kkanda. When I stated, that the inscription 
must have been written after the last of the twenty-one JeantH 
Cadumba Rbjds mentioned by Ramuppa, as their exact number is 
specified in the writing, iny doubts by no means discomposed the 
Hindu antiquary; he said, that this matter could have easily been 
ascertained by prophecy; and, in order to remove my doubts, 
showed me a list of monarchs extracted from the eighteen Ptircnar, 
in which the Mussulman kings of Helhi were mentioned. Any reply 
to this could only have given oflfence; but the circumstance shows, 
■- that either these books usually attributed to VyS^a are of recent 
fabrication, or have suflFered gross interpolations. 

JMadu Linga was, however, so far from looking upon the power 
of foretelling future events as a proof of supernatural authority de¬ 
rived from divine favour, that he gave me a copy of an inscription 
on stone, which also came from Balagami, and which he says is pro¬ 
phetical, and yet acknowledges that it was composed by a Jain 
Guru, who by intense study had acquired the art of prophecy. A 
copy of what is said to be the prophetical part of this inscription 
I delivered with the others; the remainder Madu Linga did not 
think worth copying. The prophecy he applies to the success of 
the British arms in India; and says, that before the year of Sal. 
1900, the English are to possess the whole country from the snowy 
mountains, to Ramhwaram. The author of the inscription in ques¬ 
tion is said to have been Muru Jamadeya, Guru to Maha Sholia, or 
Sholun R/gd, a Jain prince, who was sovereign king of the five great 
divisions of the world. He lived since the time of Salivahanam; 
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and my antiquary relates many extraordinary things of this infidel CHAPIER' 
prince, and of his unbelieving Guru. I am at a great loss to account 
for this circumstance, as Madu Linga is apparently a zealous wor- 
shipper of Siva. I can only account for it by supposing, that he is 
inwardly a Jaiw, which does not prevent him from worshipping the 
Linga as a representation of a D&oata. However that may be, he 
gravely relates, that Sholia Rdjd permitted none of his subjects to 
die till they were a hundred years old; and also, that his Guru one 
day, about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, told the sun to stop, and the 
luminary immediately obeyed. After three hours the Guru allowed 
it to set, which it accordingly did at the usual time by a sudden 
movement to the west. The inscription in question was composed 
by Muru Jaimdeya, that, when the prophecies in it came to be 
fulfilled, all future ages might have evident proof of his learning. 

Another inscription is engraven on a stone at the temple of Tala^ 

Umar a in Hanagul, a place in the Savianuru district (Taiuc)t which 
is probably the Shanoor of Major Rennell. The date is involved in 
the conceit of a couplet, but was interpreted to be Sal. 1130, being 
the year Jeya. The reigning prince is Cadumba Raya, and must 
have been a descendant of the Jeantri Cadumba monarchs, who 
even then retained a portion of their dominions. 

The next inscription is at a place called Cupatura, which lies-east 
from RanawasL It is dated Aiiunda Sal. 1297 (A- D. 137t)»- 
reign of Vira Buca R&ya of Hasimmli, which is the Samkrit name 
of Anagundi, a city on the bank of the Tunga-bhadra, opposite to- 
V^aya-nagara. 

The next inscription is engraven on a stone at a Jam temple 
(Busiy) in the same place, Cupatura. It is dated in Sal. 1337> 
which, as 1 before mentioned, is probably an error of the copyist 
for 1437; as it is in the reign of Achuta Raya, Narasingha Raya, 
and Krishna ll&ya. 

It would appear, that until about this period the Jain in these- 
parts continued numerous. Among other proofs, I may mention 
Vox. HI. H h 
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CHAI'TEft that a valuation of all the country between Nagara and Veredu^ 
XVII. both included, and said to have been made by the orders of Krishna 
March i 6 . R(Ufaru, appears to have been conducted by a Jain oflficer, Gopa 
Gauda. This valuation is engraved on stone at Balagami, or Bala- 
gavi ; and a copy of it, which I procured from Madu Linga, accom¬ 
panies the other inscriptions. 

- The next inscription is in a temple at Banawdsi, and is dated 
Paradomit Sal, 1474, in the reign of Vencatadri Dem Malm R&ya, 

The last inscription also is engraven on a stone at Bancewasi, and 
dated Vilumbi of Sal. 1501, in the reign of Imudy Arasuppa Nayaka 
of Sudha, which confirms the chronology of theCrarM of that family 
in the account which he gave me while I was at their capital. 

State of agri- Having assembled the cultivators in presence of the officers of 
government, they gave me the following account of the state of 
Saottfh, agriculture; which may be considered as applicable to the eastern 
and more open parts^ of Soonda. 

Every village has a different measure for grain: that in use here 
is as follows: 

Grain roea- One Candoca contains 20 Bullas; 1 Bulla 4 Seers, The Seer, when 
sures. heaped as usual, contains 76j cubical inches. The Candaca, there¬ 

fore, is equal to 2-;VVo bushels. By this Candaca, the farmers esti¬ 
mate the seed and produce; but they sell rough rice by another, 
the Bulla of which is equal to 80 Seers, or which contains 66r^ 
bushels. The value of this at present is 6 Pagodas, which is at the 
rate of 10^5^ pence a bushel. Rice again, when freed from the 
husk, is sold by a Candaca whose Bulla contains 32 Seers, or which 
is equal to 22 ^ bushels. This at present sells for 65 : Pagodas, or 25 
Rupees; which is at the rate of 2s. 2^d. the bushel, and is said to 
be higher than the price at Seringapatam. The difference of price 
shows the enormous expense which attends the operation of re¬ 
moving the husks, owing to the ignorance of mechanism among 
the natives; for only one half of rough rice consists of husk. 

Here, and all toward the east side of Soonda Rdyada, the great 
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object of cultivation is rice; as toward the west the farmers are chiefly CHAPTER, 
occupied with plantations. I measured two fields, in order, if pos- 
sible, to ascertain the rate of seed and produce, but without getting 5^- 
any thing satisfactory. By measuring a great extent an average 
may be struck, as lias been done by Mr. Ravenshaw • but it will be 
found, that some fields are alleged by the cultivators to require 
one half less seed than others of equal extent. Great allowances 
must be made, in a point even of such importance,, to the ignorance 
of the farmers; but still I do not suppose them to be so grossly 
inattentive, as to make such a difference in the seed actually sown. 

I rather suppose, that what they call a Candaca''s sowing has nothing 
to do with the real quantity of seed, which is concealed with a view 
of lowering their burthens. One of the fields which I measured 
contained 72,638 square feet for the nominal Candaca, which is at 
the rate of l ^aV o bushel an acre. The other field was at the rate of 
48,749 square feet a Candaca, or at bushels an acre. These fields 
were contiguous, and the difference appeared to me to have arisen 
from two plots of Ragy ground having been stolen into the first, 
which in the revenue accompts was still kept at its original rate of 
sowing, but actually required more seed. As a foundation for cal¬ 
culation, I therefore prefer the last measured field. 

The rains are not so heavy as to the westward; but, in ortlinary 
seasons aud a moist soil, are sufficient to bring- to maturity a crop 
of rice that requires six months to ripen. Wliere the soil is very 
absorbent, small tanks are formed, to keep a supply for a few days 
that may occasionally happen to be without rain. A few of the 
highest fields are cultivated with a kind of rice that ripens in three 
months; but the natives here consider as totally useless much 
land that might be easily formed into terraces, like the Mackey 
land of Kankana, and ol' which the soil is apparently good. Tlie 
rice ground never gives two crops of rice in one year, although, by 
means of tanks, a constant succession of crops might be obtained 
from the lower parts of the vallies. This kind of laud is divided 
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chapter into two sorts; the or low fields; and the Risu, or higher 
ones. Both are cultivated in the same way, and the only difference 
March 16. is in the quantity of produce. 

The six months rices are cultivated on the low fields (Soru ); and 
on the best of tlie higher land (Bisu); and are the following : 

Doda Honasu. 

. Sana Honasu. 

Muhry. 

Cart Chinna Calti. 

Sail Butta. 

Mota HuUiga, 

Sidu Sail. 

Asidi Butt a. 

Chinta Piitmy. All these are large grained. 

Sana Butta, ‘a small grain, and z'ather more valuable than the 
jjthers; but it is found to answer on very few soils. Experience 
shows, that certain fields agree best with certain kinds of rice, and 
each is of course sown with the kind only that gives most return. 
The natives have no rule to ascertain this a priori; and when anew 
field is brought into cultivation, they must find it out by experience. 
The manner of cultivating these kinds of rice is as follows. Imme¬ 
diately after harvest, the field is ploughed lengthwise and across, 
(The plough of this place is delineated in Plate XXVI. Fig. 71). The 
-clods are then broken by drawing over the field an instrument 
named CozWif, wdiich is yoked to a pair of oxen, and is represented 
ill Plate XXIX. Fig. 72. The field is then allowed to rest exposed 
to the air until the month preceding the summer solstice, or until 
the rains commence, when its soil is loosened by the hoe drawn by 
oxen and called Heg Cuniay (Plate XXVIIL Fig. 75); and the seed 
is sown without preparatiou by means of a or drill (Plate 

XXVI. Fig. 73). The four iiills of this implement are secured by 
bolts of iron passing through a beam, to which the yoke-rope is 
fastened. The perforations, for the seed to pass through from the 
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cup, are an inch in diameter; so that the seed must fall very thick. CHAPFLa 
After having been sown, the field is manured with cow-dung, and 
smoothed with the Coradu. The water is allowed to run oft as it March lO'. 
falls. Eight days after having been sown, tlie field is hoed with 
the Cuntay, which kills the weeds without injuring the seed that - 
is then just beginning to sprout. Eight days afterw^ards the young 
rice is four inches high, and the field is hoed between the drills 
with a hoe drawn by oxen, and called Harty^ or Nir Cuntay, which 
is delineated in Plate XXVIII. Fig. 76. This kills the grass, and 
throws the earth toward the drills. After this, a bunch of prickly 
Bamboos is yoked to a pair of oxen, and the driver stands on a 
plank above the thorns, to give them weight. This is drawn o\'er 
the field, and removes the grass without injuring tlie corn. When 
this is si.x inches high, if there be rain, the water is confined, and 
the field is kept inundated ; but, if tlie weather should be dry, the 
field must again be hoed with the Harty Cuntay, and harrowed with 
the bunch of Bamboos. Whenever the field begins to be inundated, 
it must be again hoed with the same implement, and smoothed with 
the CoradUj which acts in some measure like a rolling-stone. At 
the end of the third month, the field is drained, and the weeds are 
removed. The water is again confined; but in fifteen days, if more 
weeds spring up, the field must be again drained and cleaned: this, 
however, is not always necessary. In the fifth mouth, a grass, much 
resembling rice, comes up, and must be carefully removed with a 
knife. In the seventh month the crop is reaped, and the straw is 
cut close by the ground. For three days it is allowed to remain on 
the field in liaiidfulls. It is then thrown into loose heaps, and after¬ 
wards tied up in small sheaves, which are stacked on some airy 
place; and in the course of three months it is trodden out by the 
feet of oxen. All this time there is seldom any rain; and even 
when any comes, it seldoiii injures the reaped corn. The grain 
is always preserved in the husk, and beaten out as wanted tor 
use. Any omission in these steps of cultivation produces a great 
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March l6. 


Sugar-cane. 


Sterility of 
the higher 
iaucls. 


diminution of the produce. Ten seeds, the farmers say, is a good 
crop on low land, and 7 seeds on the higher fields called B'mi. At 
this rate, ah acre of the former produces S5| bushels, worth 
1/. U. 7j:d.; and of the latter, ]7 tV bushels, worth nearly 15s. l^d. 
The ollicera of revenue say, that tlie produce is about a fitih part 
more. Much reliance cannot, however, be placed upon what either 
party say; as all the officers have either lands of their own, or have 
relations who are deeply interested. 

The kind of rice that is sown on the more elevated parts of the 
(Bisu) high land, and which ripens in three months, is called Fa- 
rangidty. The grain is of the same value with the others. Its 
cultivation is similar, only it is sown eight days later, aud all the 
steps of the operation must succeed each other more rapidly. The 
produce is from five to seven seeds. 

Sugar-cane is raised on the rice-grouud, but in very small quan¬ 
tities, and the whole is made into Jagory. The ground fit for it 
must have a Tank containing water enough to irrigate the field 
twice after it has been planted, and once before the crop is reaped. 
The kind used is called the HulocabOy or straw cane ; aud it is the 
same with the Maracabo of Bangalore. It is planted in the second 
month after the winter solstice, and is cut within the year. 1400 
canes give a Mawnd of Jagory, and a Candaca of land will produce 
21,000 canes, or 15 Maunds of 44 Seers, each weighing 24 elephant 
Dubs. The produce of an acre, by this account, is only about 357 lb. 
of Jagory. Some people allow the cane to grow up again from the 
roots, and thus get what in Jamaica is called a crop of Ratoons. 
This produces only half of the above mentioned quantity of J^cgory. 
Between every two crops, of sugar must intervene two of rice, 
which are as productive as usual. 

At Banawasi, no second crop of any kind is taken from the rice 
ground. 

In the eastern parts of Soonda, a very small quantity of the grains 
called dry is cultivated, but none toward the west. This cultivation 
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was formerly inucli more extensive; but the rice ground being CIWCTer 
most profitable, and the whole even of that not being cultivated, Or-v-w 
owing to a want of people and stock, the dry-field is of course. ifi. 
much neglected. The fields used for dry grains are not levelled. 

I have already said, that all over the Rayada, even in its western 
parts, there is a great extent of land apparently fit for the purpose; 
but the natives allege, that they find by experience, that the grain 
Avill thrive only in particular spots. Experience is their sole guide; 
they have no rule by which they can at sight discriminate the 
barren from the fertile land. 1 am inclined to think, that this is 
one of the absurd notions prevalent among all unskilful farmers; 
and that in a well watered country, such as this is, wherever the soil 
is not rocky, or the land too steep, it will be found productive. 

A certain field having been found by experience fit for tlie cul- Cuitivaiion 

^ of dry iield 

tivation ofi2«gy, the following succession or crops m three years &tioiRagy. 
is taken from it; Huts' Ella, Ragy^ fallow. 

A month before or after midsummer, according as there is rain, Uuts Elh^ 
the ground is ploughed three times, and smoothed twice w'ith the 
Coradu before mentioned. The month following the autumnal equi- Roxb. 
nox, the seed of the Huts' EUu is sown broad-cast, ploughed in, 
and tlie field is then smoothed with the same implement. The seed 
is sown twice as thick as that of Ragy, It ripens in two months, 
and produces five seeds. 

Next year, in the month preceding the summer solstice, the field Ragu, or the 
is ploughed with the first rain. Eight days afterwards it gets a 
second ploughing. On or about the l6th day it is smoothed with 
the same implement, and two or three days afterwards it is ploughed 
a third time. After another interval of two or three days, furrows, 
at a span’s distance, are drawn throughout the field. The seed of 
the Rugy is then mixed with some coAV-dung ; and at a span’s dis¬ 
tance from each other, small lumps of the mass, containing from 
eight to twenty seeds, are dropt into the furrows. The field is then 
smoothed with the Coradu before mentioned. In about fifteen days 
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>Iarch l6. 


Cultivauon 
of dry field 
fit for HQrse- 
gram. 


Hftruliif or 
Rian Vi /;«/- 
ma chmti. 


Iluruli^ 
Horse-gram 3 
or Dolic/tas 
hi/iorus. 


afterwards, wlien the plants are four or five inches high, the field 
is hoed with the Cuntuy, and afterwards harrowed with the bunch 
of prickly About fifteen days afterwards, the’intervals 

between the drills are ploughed, and the field is again smoothed 
with the Coradu, In five months the Tdagy comes to maturity, and 
produces 20 fold. In this, the greatest imperfection, besides the 
nsual want of proper implements, is the neglect of manure. I mea¬ 
sured a field, said to sow one Colaga and ahalfof and found 

it to contain 33,516 square feet. An acre at this rate sows about 
])arts of a bushel, and produces about 5j bushels of Ragy. 
Its produce of Huts' Ellu is half that of Ragy^ and the seed is 
double. 

By experience, other fields are found fit for the cultivation of 
Hunili, or Horse-gram; and Harulu, or the Ricinus. These are 
cultivated in a similar rotation of Huruli, Harulu, antf fallow. 
Sometimes both crops consist of the Harulu. 

For Harulu, the field is ploughed four times in the month pre¬ 
ceding and the two months following the summer solstice. At the 
same time it is twice smoothed with the Coradu above mentioned. 
Ill the last of these months furrows are drawn throughout the field 
at one cubit’s distance, and crossing each other at right angles. 
In each intersection are placed two seeds, anti the whole is again 
smoothed with the same implement. On the tenth day the plants 
come up; on the fifteenth the intervals between the rows must be 
hoed with the Ciintay. The plant does not rise above two cubits 
high, and produces four seeds. The crop season continues during 
the two months preceding the winter solstice. The oil is extracted 
entirely by boiling, and four Seers of seed give one of oil, but with 
the seed the measure is heaped. The oil is used for medicine and 
for the lamp. After the Harulu conies a fallow. 

Then in the month preceding the summer solstice the field is 
ploughed twice, and smoothed with the Coradu, In the month pre¬ 
ceding the autumnal equinox, the field is again ploughed, sown 
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broad-cast, and smoothed with the same implement. In three CHAPTER 

XVII, 

months the grain ripens, and three seeds are reckoned a good 

oro|i Mtifcii i(j» 

A field said to sow 3 Seers of HiirulL and 3|- of Harultt, measured Small valae 

^ ^ of this 

24,780 square feet. The seed required for an acre will be of Hu- ground. 
ruU parts of a bushel, and the produce parts of a bushel, or 
deducting seed 


4 g 

I O 


Horse-gJ'am sells here at 15 Seers for the 


Rupee, or for 3s. 9%d. a bushel. The value of the produce of an 
acre, deducting the seed, is therefore about l5. 9^d. The seed of 
Haruhi required for an acre will be g- VoV parts of a bushel, pro¬ 
ducing parts of a bushel. 

The cattle of Soonda are of a rather larger breed than those of Cattle. 
Kankana or Haiga; but they are greatly inferior to tliose of the 
country to the eastward^ whence many are brought for the plough. 
Buffaloes are here more used than oxen. There are in Soonda no 
sheep, goats, swine, nor asses, and very few horses. In the dry 
season, that is, from the month preceding the shortest day, until 
the summer solstice, the cattle are fed on straw, and that of Ragp 
is preferred to that of rice. In the two months following the sum¬ 
mer solstice, while there is much labour going forward, the cattle 
are allowed bay made of the soft grass which grows on the little 
banks separating the rice-fields: that of the hills is considered as 
totally useless. For the milch cattle the hay is boiled, and mixed 
with the bran of rice. During the three remaining months the 
cattle are allowed to pasture. 

In the dry weather, the cattle are folded on the fields; in the Manure, 
rainy season they are taken Arithin doors, and as a manure for the 
fields their dung is collected, and mixed with ashes, and the soil 
of the farmer’s house. 1 hose who have no gardens alloAV no litter: 
but the Haiga Hrahmans, for the use of their gardens, litter the 
cattle at one season with ircsh leaves, and at another with dry grass. 

The two manures thus formed are kept separate, and applietl ,to 
VoL. III. I i 
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CHAPTER different purposes. A want of attention to manure is a striking 


XVII. 


feature in the grain farmers of !^onda. 


Marcii i6* 
Tejiures. 


All the arable land in Sodnda is considered as the property of the 
government; but the value of every estate is fixed; and so lon«' 
as a tenant pays his rent, it is not customary to turn either him or 
his heirs out of their possessions. It is true, that he cannot transfer 
his right to occupy the farm by sale, but he may transfer it by 
(Pofay) mortgage to any person dAduvacavu) who will advance 


money. There are two kinds of mortgage. In the one the Adu^ 
mcara advances nearly the value of the property, cultivates it, and 
pays the taxes. This loan is made fora stipulated time; and, when 
that expires, the money must be repaid. If the mortgagee has neg¬ 
lected the weeding, arbitrators will fix a certain reduction to be 
made from the debt, on account of the injury which his neglect has 
done to the property. He can claim nothing on the score of im¬ 
provement; indeed, a field, once regularly brought into cultiva¬ 
tion with rice, is supposed to be incapable of farther amelioration. 
The other mortgage is, where the tenant borrows money on his 
laud, and gives a bond, stating that he has borrowed so much money 
on such and such lands at such an interest, generally from Ij to 2 
^er cent, per mensem, and that he will pay the interest monthly, and 
at such a period will repay the capital. The mortgager iu this case 
continues to cultivate the lands and to pay the taxes. If he cannot 
discharge the debt Arhen it becomes due, the mortgagee takes the 
land, pays the revenue, and keeps the profits for the interest; but it 
is abvays redeemable by the original tenant, should his circumstances 
ever enable him to repay the debt. 

Land-tax. The revenue is paid entirely in money, at from one to four i?«- 
pees for the Candaca, according to the old valuation; but in some 
places the quantity sown is double of what is rated in the revenue 
accompts. The reason assigned for this is, that such lands are poor. 
The dry-field pays no revenue whatever; but a certain quantity is 
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annexed to each estate of rice-land, as an encouragement for the 
farmer. Of the two fields that I measured, one paid at the rate ot 
Q Rupees, and the other at the rate of Rupees an acre; the 
first equal to 4s. O^d., and the last to 5s. The gross produce 

I have already stated, on the report of the farmers, to be worth 
from 15s. to M. Is. an acre. This calculation, and the custom of 
lending money on mortgage, are a clear proof that the tax is mo¬ 
derate, and that enough of the property remains with the actual 
cultivator, not only as a rea'ard for his trouble, but to render his 
land a valuable property. 

A farmer who has five ploughs is esteemed a rich man. With Size of farms, 
these he must keep six men and six women, and ten labouring 
cattle; and at seed-time and harvest he must hire additional la¬ 
bourers, Farmers, who are not Rr&hrmns, unless their farms be 
large, work the whole with their own families ; but rich men must 
hire servants, or keep slaves; and, to hold their plough, BMhmans 
must always have people of the low casts. This is a kind of work 
that even a Haiga Brahman will not perform. 

A man slave gets daily 2 Seers of rough rice, or yearly Condition of 

about 26 bushels worth - - 1 2 Of 

A handkerchief, a blanket, and piece of cloth worth 

2 Rupees - - - - 0 4 Of 

A Pagoda in money - - - - 0 8 Of 

Six of rough rice at harvest - O 14 6 


2 8 7f 

The women get one piece of cloth annually, and a 
meal of ready dressed victuals on the days that they 
work, fl’hich may amount annually to - - 0 8 1 

Hired men get fouriScmof rough rice a day, worth less than wages of 
three half-pence. freemen. 

Tlie farmers say, that, with a stock of six ploughs, a man can 

cultivate thirteen Candacas of land. The officers of government vated by one 

plough* 
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Soil* 


Produce of 
waste ]ands. 


say, that three Candacas for a plough is the common reckoning; 
but even this cannot be received, unless we suppose the ground 
more productive than the farmers confess. For, supposing all the 
eighteen Candacas to be of a good quality, and to produce ten seeds, 
the whole value of the crop would be 21 1. 15 j. 2f/.; lindthe support 
of six men and women slaves, not to mention seed, rent, cattle, &c. 
Sec. would come to 16^. 199 d. The people here are far from 
taking any extraordinary trouble with their lands; and, I should 
suppose, cultivate with a similar stock as much as is done in Bengal, 
where about seven acres may be considered as the usual rate of 
work for one plough. We may, therefore, allow between thirty and 
forty Candacas at least for six ploughs, or double that which the 
officers of revenue stated. 

Being now about to enter the territoi-ies of the Mysore Rtyd, I 
shall conclude what I have to say concerning-Soojidff, with extracts 
from Mr. Read’s answers to my queries, which have been collected 
with great precision and ability from the reports of the native 
officers. 

Mr. Read states the proportion of sterile and productive lands, 
in the four districts (Tallies) of Soonda, in the following proportions, 
supposing each to be divided into a hundred parts. 


Taiacs. 

Land capable of cnltivation. Sterile lands. 

Sttpa 

- 

12 

88 

Soomla^ or Stidha 

- 

16 

84 

Banaw&si 

- 

20 

SO 

BilUghy 

- 

20 

80 


The produce of the waste lands Mr. Read states as follows, 
Maund weighs 24i-V^lb. and is divided into 40 Seers, 


The 
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Ta hic* 

Sandal 

wood 

trees* 

Tiak 

trees* 

Sissa 

trees. 

Aunuis 1 
produce 
of 

hooey* 

Aoiiuat 
produce 
of wax. 

Annu a 
produce of 

1 wild cm* 

AoiiurI 
produce 
of C&hk 
China. 

Annual 
produce 
of wUd 
pepper. 

Supa - * ^ - 

2097 

39419.5 

59770 

Maunds. 

as 23 

Mamds* 

49 6 

MauJids- 

15 30 

Mound f* 
5 10 

MauTidjt 

Soonda^ or Siiiika 

1718 

1639 

1715, 

S 

7 

29 28i 

2 0 

1 

0 

— 

Bmavdaai « « - 

3812 

29 

3069 

ll 

24 

3 13 

— 

— 

— 

Billighp - - » 

5266 

— 

34 

— 

—‘ 


43 

0 

34 8 

Total - 

12893 

396113 

64588 

53 

14 

72 71: 

17 30 

49 10 

34 8 
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I know that wild pepper is collected in the Soonda Taluc, but it 
has not been reported to Mr. Read. The report of the Marattah 
merchants, I look npon as decisive, that it is not of so little value 
as interested persons have endeavoured to represent to the collector. 

The Tahsildars have reported, that nearly the whole of the arable 
lands are now cultivated; which is in direct opposition to both 
what I heard and what I saw. 

The number of sugar-canes cut annually amount to 6,260,400, 
which should produce about 4471 Maunds, of about 30 lb. each. 

Dry grains are chiefly cultivated in Supa; and about one twen¬ 
tieth part of the arable land there is employed for that purpose. 

The cultivation of gardens has decreased about a third since the 
year 1754, when it is supposed that they were in the greatest pos- 
fiible prosperity. 


Wild pepper. 


Arable lands. 
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CHAPTER The stock employed in the country at present, according to Mr. 
xvii. Read, is. 



Ploughs belonging lo 

Cattle. 

Taluc. 

Landlords, 

Tenants. 

Total. 
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Total - 
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3246 
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Population. Mr. Read gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. 
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40 
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14 

36 

Total - 

15647 

91 

0 

0 

4568 

1 

I9S5 

162 

445 


Commerce. The exports and imports by land are very considerable, as may 
be seen by the accompanying Statement. The former amount to 
Rupees ; and the latter to 1,08,045, The Rupee is worth 

nearly 
































Statement shewing the Average annual Quantity of Goods imported and exported in the northern Division of 

Camra and Soonda by Land, lSOO-1. 
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Total value imports Rupees 

- 

108045 




Total value exports Rupees 

- 

963833 


(Signed) 


Alexander Read, Collector. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 


CHAPTER 


XVII. 


March 18. 
Appearance 
of the coun¬ 
try* 

Ckandra- 

gttli. 


March. —I entered the territory of the Mysore R&j&j and 
went to Chandra-gupti. The country through which I passed is 
levelj and would appear to have been at one time almost entirely 
cultivated. A great part of it is now overgrown with trees, which 
have not yet had time to arrive at a great height, Chandra-gupti^ 
QT Chandra-gutif is also called simply Guti; care must therefore be 
taken to distinguish it from Gutti^ a place of some note situated at 
a distance toward the north. It formed one of the first acqui¬ 
sitions of the house of Ikeri^ and has a fort, which stands on a high‘s 
peaked hill. The fable of the natives says, that this hill was 
formerly of an immense height, and prevented the moon from 
going round in her due course; whence the name of the place is 
derived. When the Racsha Jellasunda had defeated Krishna^ that 
incarnation of the deity hid himself among the rocks of this hill, 
Tlie enraged demon, not being able to discover the god, consumed 
the hill to its present size, very much to the satisfaction of the 
moon. It may perhaps be thought, that this fable may have arisen 
from a tradition of tlie hill having been formerly a volcano. For 
my own part, I think that these stories are so monstrous, that no¬ 
thing can be drawn from them, but a commiseration for the credu¬ 
lity of mankind. In times far posterior to those of Krishna this was 
a place of great celebrity; the town at the foot of the hill having 
been the residence of Cadumba Rdya, on the site of whose 

palace I am encamped. A well, and some faint traces of walls and 
buildings, still mark the spot. On the fall of this dynasty the place 
lost its consequence. About a hundred and fifty years ago, it suf¬ 
fered much from an invasion by a Mussulman named Seyd Assaripha, 
In the time of Hyder^ Somashecara Kay aka, Poly gar of Billighy, 
destroyed it. Soon afterwards the commandant (Killadar) betrayed 
the fort to Purseram (Parasu-Rama) Bhm; but seven months 
afterwards he was compelled to restore it. From that time the inha¬ 
bitants had no molestation, until the troubles occasioned by Dundia^ 
who held it almost a month. It at present contains about 100 houses* 
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To the eastwai'd of the hill Ckandra^gupti, although much of the CHAPTER 
country is waste, it is in a better condition than Soonda. Much of 
it is under Rogp, which pays no revenue; and between every two 
crops the ground is allowed three years fallow. The natives allege neighbour- 
that the soil is very poor. I have never seen stronger stubble, and 
to all outward appearance the soil is rich. I suspect that the prin¬ 
cipal defect is in the cultivators; but without actual experiment, 
it would be rash to speak decidedly on the subject. 

About a coss north from Chandra-gupti is a hill producing iron Iron ore, 
ore, which is wrought to some extent. It is found in veins inter¬ 
mixed with Laterite^ like the ore of Angada-puram in Malabar. The 
ore is of the same nature with what is usually smelted in the penin¬ 
sula ; that is to say, it is a black sand ore, which here is congluti- 
nated by clay into a mass, and contains less extraneous matter than 
common. It is broken into small pieces, and the little masses of 
iron are picked out of the clay. Every man employed in the work 
pays to government two Rupees, or about 4^.; and they all have an 
equal share of the produce. There being no tax on the forges, is 
perhaps the reason why none are mentioned in the public accompts 
of this Rdyada, in which much iron is smelted. The workmen say, 
that in Rilllghy and SudJia, there is abundance of ore; but in these 
districts there are no people who understand theprocess- 

The rock on wliich the fort is built is a white granite without Struua, 
observable strata, exactly like that of Jamal-db&d, and which is 
common throughout Haiga^ The nature of the minerals there and 
here is indeed quite similar. 

In this district (Taluc ) there is some sandal-wood of a very good Sandalwood. 
\quality. It grows on dry hard ground, where of course the forest 
trees do not arrive at any great size. It is never planted, but grows 
from the seed which the birds disperse. In government, in 

order to regulate the market properly, it was cut by the ofiicers of 
revenue (Amildars); and, after having been divided into proper 
billets, was soltl on the account of government. Purseram Bhow 
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CHAPTER 

XVII. 

March 18 . 


March 19> 


Malavarit, or 
Miilaxuars, 
and their go* 
Ternment. 


cut all that he could, and the remainder was much injured by rent¬ 
ing it out to merchants. All that was good for any thing was cut 
last year; but three years hence there will be some more fit for the 
market. The quantity procured last cutting was about 40 Candies^ 
of 20 Cutcha Maumls, each weighing about 26 lb. Its price is com¬ 
monly about 30 Fagodas^ or 120 Rupees^ a Candy. The following is 
considered to he the proper management. The trees, after having 
been cut, are allowed to remain in the woods for one month. They 
are then taken into a house; the white wood is removed, and the 
sandal, or heart, is cut into billets, and stored. The roots are dug 
up, and oil can he extracted from them, as well as from the chips, 
and the cuttings of the stem. All the persons who extract the oil 
are Mussulmans. 

19th March. —I went three cosses to Smticopa, or dry-ginger- 
village. The country through which I passed is by nature very 
fine; and the trees, by which much of it is ovei'grown, are low, a 
proof of its not having been long waste. The fields have never 
been enclosed, and the cultivation of dry grains is not at all under¬ 
stood, the ground being cultivated once only in four years. The 
rice grounds are tolerably well occupied. It probably would an¬ 
swer good purposes to bring here, from Friya-pattana^ a colony to 
cultivate Car' Ragy^ and to send thither a colony of Haiga Bt'dh- 
rmns, to form Betel-nut plantations. No tanks are required for the 
rice grounds; but in this district of Chandra-guti, there are many 
small ones, for the use of gardens. The rice lands suffer much 
from the inundations of the Varadd, which frequently sweep away 
the crops. Of course, those near the river let very low, 5 Candacas, 
or 300 Seers sowing, being only taxed at four Rupees, Where the 
inundations do not reach, the lands let at from two to four Rupees 
a Candaca. The natives acknowledge twelve seeds as the produce 
of land which is properly laboured and manured. 

The most numerous class of inhabitants are Hakpecas, whose 
customs I described while in Canara. There are also many of rather 
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a low class of ^wahhactars, called Malmaru. or Maiaxvars. Most of CHAPTER, 
the GcmdasdLTG of this class; and the father of Sed^iva Nayaka vras 
a Malawar, the Gauda of KtUdi. The people do not complain of the ^I®*^*^** 
change of government from his descendants to liyder ; but they 
say, that not above a tenth part of the inhabitants remain. This 
devastation was occasioned, first by a cruel invasion of the Marat- 
tahs headed by the Pesima, and afterwards by a sickness inflicted 
by the goddess Hwvali. This appears to have been a remittent 
fever, a disease that is still very prevalent; but of late its virulence 
has considerably abated. 

In this neighbourhood the village god is Nandi, or the bull on Worship ®f 

which Sim rides. He is also called the Bama, and receives no 

sacrifices, which are held in abhorrence by the S'wabhactar chiefs 

’ . Sttktis. 

(Gaudas). The Halepecas and fVhalliarit oiler bloody sacrifices to 
Marima, and the other Saktis, but have no temples- The votarie.s 
go to the side of some river, put up a stone which represents the 
deity, and offer it the blood. Erom this worship the Sivabkactars 
entirely abstain; and under their government the temples of the 
Saktis were called Butagallu Chavipadi, or devil's huts, a name which 
the Mussulmans did not change. 

goth March. — I went three cosses to KUidi. Tlie greater part of March 20 . 
the country is pretty level; but the higher grounds seem to be o/thrcoun- 
entirely neglected, although the soil is in general apparently good, 

Most of the trees are small, owing to their being young; but in places 
where they are aged, they have grown to a large size, and support 
pepper vines. Tippoo prohibited the produce of these from being 
gatheretl, and of course the woods supporting them were neglected; 
but some pains having last year been bestowed,, there is now a toler¬ 
able crop. In the neighbourhood of KUidi are many gardens of Areca 
palms, in which pepper is raised; but among the neither Re/e/- 

le(^ nor cardamoms are cultivated. The Arecas are planted wherever 
there is a supply of water, without regard to the exposure; but they 
are sheltered from the west and south by several rows of trees. 
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CHAPTER 

XVII. 

March 20, 
History of 
the Kilidz 
family. 


I here found a BrSiman, named Bayluru Dwuppa, whose ancestors 
have been the hereditary writers of the chronicles of the KilUli 
family. He engaged to give me the family book, called Kilkli Raya 
Paditti. It is in the old dialect and character of Karnata, and con¬ 
tains 400 Sldkams, or distichs; for, like all the other works of any 
note anwng the Hbidus, it is poetical. He afterwards forwarded a 
copy of the work to Pwraea, who was so good as to add a translation 
into the modern language and character, and both of them have 
been delivered to the Bengal government. The family of the his¬ 
toriographer enjoyed an Enam, or free land, to the amount of sixty 
Pagodas a year. 

From some particulars explained to me out of this historical poem 
it would appear, that its chronology differs considerably from that 
ofRamuppa. 1 l\i& Kilidi family were originally hereditary chiefs 
(Gaudas) of five or six villages in this neighbourhood, and were 
Simhhactars of the Maltmara cast. Bhadfaconda, the sou of Bam'~ 
uppa Gaiida^ entered into the service of Krishna Rdyaru, who gave 
him the name of Seddsiva Nayaka^ and conferred on him the here¬ 
ditary government of some districts in the year Sal, 1423, being 
Sidarty. Kilidi continued the seat of government, until Sal, 143fi 
only. From Ikeri it was removed to Biddeniru, in Sal. 15fiS ( A. T). 
l64f). Vim Magi, the last princess of the house of Kilidi, or Rceri, 
says Dwuppa, allowed her adopted sons no power. She put the first 
to death when he was twenty-four years old, because he presumed 
to interfere with her intrigues. Soon afterwards Medicarey Kayaka, 
R^d of Chatrakal, took a young man, a weaver by cast, and brought 
him up as Baszo'-uppa Ndyaka, the murdered prince. Finding, how¬ 
ever, that he was not able to make any advantage of the young 
man’s claims, he lent him to Hyder, who espoused the cause of the 
weaver with much seeming earnestness, and carried him about with 
great pomp. He accompanied the pretender through the whole 
country, merely as an ally; and, Viru Magi being detested on ac¬ 
count of her criminal life, many of the commandants of fortresses 
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were Induced to deliver up their charge to the pretended Basw’- CHAPTER 
uppa. These were immediately garrisoned with the troops of his 
friend Hyder. The princess, conscious of the detestation in which March 20. 
she was held, retired v/ith her adopted son Somashecara to a strong 
hold named Belalla Rdya Durga^ and left her capital in charge of 
the Detawaij or prime minister, named Virapadruppa. On the ap¬ 
proach oiHyder and the pretender, the people of Biddemru deserted, 
and the Mussulman took possession without trouble. He laid siege 
to Belalla BAya Durga^ and after some time took the princess 
(Rany) and her adopted son prisoners. Thence he returned* to the 
capital, on which he bestowed his own name of Hyder Nagara; and, 
disguise being no longer necessary, he began to treat the pretender 
with the utmost contempt, and at length induced tlie young man 
to quarrel with him, by taking his favourite dancing girls, who by 
intercourse with a Mussulman were defiled. Immediately after the 
rupture, the pretender, the princess, and her adopted son, were sent 
to Madhu-giri. Soon afterwards they were relieved by the Afc- 
rattahs^ who altogether neglected the pretender, and, knowing the 
weakness of his claims, dismissed him. The princess died on the 
road to Poomk of a pain in her bowels; but the Marattahs, with a 
view of taking advantage of his claims, carried the son to their 
capital. The people here do not know what has been his fate, and 
seem very little interested about the matter. Tlie pretender, being 
in absolute want, applied to Hyder^ who gave him free lands to the 
amount of 120 Pagodas a year, or 4Q Rupees a month. He left two 
sons, who on the fall of Seringapaiam collected a rabble, and began 
to plunder in the neighbourhood of Hossodary (JVostara of our 
maps, I suppose). They were soon taken by a party of British 
troops, and were immediately hanged as lawless robbers. 

Seddsiva built a fort at Kilidi, which continued to be garrisoned KMi, and 
till the time of Hyden The town never was large, and the only 
remarkable building is a temple of Iswara, which Seddsim erected 
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by orders of the god, who appeared to him in a dream. As a curio^ 
sity, I was shown the pit whence Sed&svca dug out a treasure, and a 
sword, the commencement of his great fortune. To this he was 
conducted by a Naga, or hooded serpent, sent for the purpose by 
some propitious deity. While Seddswa was asleep in a field, the 
Naga came, and shaded his head from the sun by raising up as an 
umbrella its large flat neck. The youug man was awaked by a 
shriek from his mother, who, in looking after her son, found him 
under the power of the monster. He immediately started up to 
escape, but was opposed by the serpent, until he consented to 
follow it quietly, and was conducted to the place where the trea¬ 
sure was hid. Here the snake began to bite the ground, and make 
signs. At length Sedhirn^ having dug into the eaith, found a cave 
filled with treasure, and containing a sword. Such are the fables 
by which the Hindu chiefs endeavour to gain the admiration and 
respect of their countrymen, whose credulity indeed renders the 
means very adequate to the end proposed. 

S1 St JiarcA.—went three cosses to 7Aeri, through a country 
entirely like that which I saw yesterday. Near Ikeri is a well-built 
to wn, named Sugar^ which at present is the residence of the chief 
of the district (Amildar). It stands on the southern bank of the 
Varadd, which is here a very small stream, as being near its source. 
Sugar has some merchants of property, who export to a considerable 
distance the produce of the country. The exports are pepper, 
Betel-nut, and sandal wood; about equal quantities of which go to 
the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, and to the country south of 
the Krishna, lately ceded by the Nizam to the Compan 3 % The 
prices are highest in the last mentioned territory; but the expenses 
and duties ai'C in proportion. The returns from both countries are 
chiefly made in cloths, there'being no manufactures in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. To Haiga the merchants of Sugar send pepper, cloth, 
iron, and grain; they receive from thence salt, coco-nuts, and Cut, 
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or Terra Japonica. About one half of all the returns made to this CHAPTER 

XVtf 

country for its produce are in cash. The merchants say, that the 
sandal wood of the Ikeri R^yada is superior to that of either the 
south or east. They acknowledge the inferiority of their Betel-nut. 
According to the report of the custom-house, the quantity of Betel- 
nut exported annually from S&gar is about 8000 loads. That of 
pepper is about 500 loads. The load is about 8 Mounds, or Ib. 

During the time JAer* was the residence of the princes descended Iked. 
from Seddsiva, it was a very large place, and by the natives is said, 
in round numbers, and with the usual exaggeration, to have con¬ 
tained 100,000 houses. Like Sudha, its walls are of very great ex¬ 
tent, and form three concentric enclosures, rather than fortifications. 

It had also a citadel, but of no great strength, which until eight or 
ten years ago continued to be garrisoned. Within it was the palace 
of the Rdjd, constructed of mud and timber, like those of Tippoo, 
and by no means a large building. The wooden work has been 
neatly carved, and covered with false gilding. The temple of Siva, 
where the town stood, is a large edifice, and is formed of stone 
brought from a great distance; but, as usual, it is destitute of either 
elegance or grandeur. It is now repairing, and workmen have been 
brought from Goa for the purpose; even the Portuguese of India 
being more skilful artists than any that can be procured in this 
country. At Ikeri there remains no town, but the devastation has 
not been occasioned by any calamity. When the court removed to 
Bidderui u, the inhabitants willingly followed. Ikeri continued, 
however, to be the nominal capital; the Rdjm were called by its 
name, and the coins were supposed to be struck there, although in 
fact the mint was removed. 

So long as the government of the Swabkactar family lasted, the Coins, 
coins continued to be called Ikeri Pagodas and Fanams. On the 
conquest, the name was changed, first by Bydcr into Baltadury, and 
then by Tippoo into Sultany. The princes of Mysore nevdr coined 
Pagodas; but Canterua Narasingha Rdya, the first of them who 
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chapter acquired considerable power, coined gold Fanartis, called after his 
name Canter'-ritya Fanams, which we usually write Cantci'y. Ten 

Match 21. of these formed a naminal Pagoda, which accomptauts commonly 
use. On the fall ofTippoo, tlie Mysore government, having found 
it convenient to coin Pagodas of the same value with those before 
current, struck them at Mysore and Nagara, but restored the old 
name of IkerL 

Forests of the The S&gar district (Taluc) extends to the bottom of the moun- 

tains, on the declivity of which are many woods that spontaneously 
produce pepper. These forests are said to be very unhealthy. 

Soil. The Amildar, wdio is a man of plain maimers and good sense, says, 

that in this neighbourhood dry grains have been often tried, but 
hav'c always failed^ and that the goodness of the soil is merely appa¬ 
rent; for in general it is very shallow, and placed on a substratuvi 
of Lato'ite, which renders the soil above it very unproductive of 
grain. Even rice thrives ill, although the deepest and richest soils 
are reserved for its cultivation. It must be observed, that in all 
the countries where it is found the opinion of the unfitness of the 
soil for dry grains is prevalent. The Amildar makes a curious ob¬ 
servation. He says, that in the country to the eastward the surface 
is covered with stones; but umier these there is a fine cool earth; 
while here, the surface is earth, but under that there is a dry rock 
which burns up every thing. It must, however, be observed, that 
the forests here are greatly superior to those farther east; owing 
' probably to the roots of trees being able to penetrate into the cre¬ 
vices of the rock, and to get at water, which is here generally 
found at no great depth from the surface i hut to the eastward, 
before water can be procured, the wells must be dug to a consider¬ 
able depth. 

Account of The Amildar says, that he was employed by the Sultan in a diplo- 
matic capacity at Poonalt when Sermgapatam was taken. He would 

Amildar. have been successful iu procuring assistance for his then master, 
had the tlissensions among the Marattah chiefs permitted them to 
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act. Scbidia was decidedly in favour of the Sultan i but was quite 
destitute of money ; and the army which he had at Podnah, after 
having expended all the means that they possessed, had for some 
time been subsisted on plunder. The Amildar says, tliat Ttppoo's 
government, when compared with that of the Marattaks, excel¬ 

lent; and, notwithstanding all the evils the people suffered from 
the extortions of the Asophs, and the attacks of invading armies, 
they enjoyed a comparatively great security. The government 
never subsisted by open plunder; whereas among Marattah 

chiefs there are very few who do not support their troops by avowed 
robbery. 

S2d March, — I went three cosses to Ghenam-guU. The country March 22 . 
all the way is hilly, and is considered by the natives as totally use- oflh^oun- 
less, although in many places the nature of thesoil would admit of 
the use of the plough. It does not even answer for pasture, and 
the coarse, rank grass that grows upon it in the rainy season can¬ 
not be made into hay. Once a year, in order to keep the country 
clear, it is burned. This is probably the reason of the stunted ap¬ 
pearance of the trees. On the whole, no desert in Africa can be 
less productive of use to man. At Ghenasu-guli there is no market Ghenasu'^ 
(Baxar) ; but there is a small village of Haiga Br&hmatis, who, to 
judge from the appearance of the houses, are in easy circumstances. 

Tiiey cultivate some fine gardens, I here met with Ram' Rm^ 
chief officer (Subadar) of the Nagara principality (Rdpada), a very 
gentleman-like person, which is rather uncommon in people of his 
cast. He agrees entirely with the other natives, in thinking the 
higher lands of this Rdpada totally useless. 

23d March. —I went three cosses to Duma, or Damam. The coun- March 23 , 

try resemble.s that which I came through yestetday, and on the 
II ri-i 1 .1 ~ . and appear- 

whole way 1 did not see the smallest trace of cultivation. I passed ance of the 

through a very long wood where pepper grows spontaneously. The 

trees are very fine, and the soil is apparently good; but it is quite 

neglected by the natives, who say that the pepper is of no value 
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CHAPTER It is watered by the Pada-gbpi, a rivulet that, after passing through 
the Garsopa district, falls into the inlet of the sea at Ho^umera. At 
March 23. Duma there is only one house belonging to a Malccwar Gauda ; but 
it is a very large one. 

March 24 . 534th March. — ^Although I had desired the guides to divide the 

road into tolerably equal stages, I found this day’s journey to Patah~ 
petta very short. It was called two Sulta}^ cosses. The country is 
rather opener than what we passed through on the two preceding 
days; but a large proportion of the small quantity of rice-ground 
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Farm belongs 
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is waste. 

Fatah-petta, or the town of victory, is usually pronounced Putty- 
pet, It was built by Hyder in commemoration of an advantage 
which he gained at this place over the troops of the princess of 
Ikeri. At first he built five hundred houses; but finding that the 
place injured the trade of Naggar, and gave a facility to smuggling, 
he reduced the shops to fifty, and they have now decreased to 
twenty-five. Near the town runs a small stream, commonly called 
Ram Chandva~pura from the place where it has its source; but its 
proper name is»tlie Sarawati. North from Fatah-petta, it receives a 
small branch, and forms the Pada-g6pt. 

At this place the R^ds had a farm, which an overseer now culti¬ 
vates on account of the government. It produces coco-nuts, Arecas, 
and rice; and is finely supplied with water by a canal, which is 
supplied from a perennial stream as clear as crystal. No experiment 
is made at this farm, nor any attempt at improving the usual culti¬ 
vation of the country ; which is the only rational inducement that 
could lead a prince to farm. On the contrary, it is in a more slo¬ 
venly condition than any plantation that I have seen in the country. 
At this farm the R^dshzd a Mahal, or palace, consisting of three 
squares, which are surrounded by low, mean buildings covered with 
tiles. These, however, contained baths, and all such conveniences 
as a IKndni chief requires. Near the palace are stables for the 
cattle of the farm. 
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25th March. —I went two cosses to the centre of Hyder Nagara, 
through a fog so thick that I could see little of the country. It is 
extremely hilly, and overgrown with woods, in which there are 
many fortified defiles and passes, that are guarded by armed men 
in the service of the Mysore R^. 

I remained three days at Nagara, where I met with a kind recep¬ 
tion from Captain Lloyd of the Bombay army, who commanded the 
garrison in the fort. 

Nagara was originally called BiMer-huUy^ or Bamhoo-mUage, and 
consisted of a temple dedicated to NUcunta (Blue~neck^ one of the 
titles of Sim)^ and surrounded by a few houses, under the direc¬ 
tion of a Brahman chief. Sivuppa^ son of Ckica Suncam, removed 
the seat of government from Ikeri to this place, and changed its 
name into Bidderuru, or Bamboo-place. The whole revenue of the 
country being then expended here, it immediately became a town 
of great magnitude and commerce. The situation is also favourable 
for trade, as the Hosso Angady pass, leading from Mangalore this 
way, is one of the best roads in the western mountains. The town 
is said to have contained 20,000 houses, besides a very great num¬ 
ber of huts; but, on account of the inequality of the ground, could 
never have been closely built. It was defended by a circle of 
woods, hills, and fortified defiles, extending a great way in circum¬ 
ference, and containing many Bamboos^ from which the name of 
the place was derived. The space within these defences is much 
larger than was ever occupied by the city, and contained many 
hills, woods, gardens, and rice fields. Toward the centre stood the 
R^£s palace, situated on a high hill, and surrounded by a citadel. 
To this Hyder added some new works; but, being commanded by 
some neighbouring hills, it never was capable of much defence. 
Aher Hyder took the town, its trade increased greatly; for he made 
it his principal arsenal, and employed many people in making arms 
and ammunition. He also continued tlie mint, and much money 
was coined there during his reign. He gave great encouragement 
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to nierchauts, and endeavoured to introduce the cultivation of 
mulberries and silk, but in this he had little or no success. On the 
outside of the fort, he built a palace, and resided in it three years. 
On the invasion by General Mathews, the commandant of the fort, 
by way of showing an inclination to make an obstinate defence, 
burnt the palace; and the whole town shared the same fate during 
an engagement which took place on Tippoo's coming up with his 
army. It is commonly reported by our officers, that General Ma¬ 
thews was surprised; and, indeed, from his infatuated conduct, that 
would appear to have been the case; yet the people here say, that 
he had given them eight days previous notice of the probability of. 
a siege, and of consequence they lost little more than their houses, 
as they had time to remove all their valuable effects. The palace 
was rebuilt by T^ppoo, elated with the victory of which he made so 
cruel a use; but in the short time that has since intervened, it is 
now almost a ruin; for it is built entirely of mud and timber; and 
on these materials the excessive rains of this climate have so strong 
an effect, that without a vfery complete repair once in three or four 
years, no building of this kind will stand for any length of time, 
Tippoo also re-established the mint and arsenal, and recalled the 
people; but a great many of them did not return, being under sus¬ 
pense for the event of the siege of Mangalore. 

After the peace of 1783, Tippoo returned to Bldderuru, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards his officers began to be troublesome to the mer¬ 
chants, and put a stop to all commerce with those who did not 
belong to the Sultan’s dominions. At his deatli the town contained 
between fourteen and fifteen hundred houses, besides huts; one 
hundred and-fifty new houses have been since built, and-.mercliauts 
are resorting to it from all quarters. It cannot be expected, how¬ 
ever, to arrive at its former greatness, as it is neither the seat of a 
court, nor of any public works. It possesses no manufactures; so 
that its chief support will be its trade, as being a convenient 
thoroughfare. The mint is maintained, and every liberty granted 
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to merchants; which seems to be all the encouragrement that could CHAPTER 
with propriety be given. 

During the princesses (Rat^s) government a hundred families 
or Kankany Christians had settled at Bidderuru^ and subsisted cliiefly 
by distilling and selling spirituous liquors. Their condition may 
be estimated by knowing, that the building of their church cost 
13 Pagodas, or less than 5l. They were, however, able to support a 
priest, and to maintain some form of worship. In the reign of 
Tippoo they were all carried to Seringapatam; but, since the fall of 
that place, ten families have returned, and are living in greaf po¬ 
verty. The church was pulled down by the Cazi, who was a furious Massulman 
bigot, and delighted in overthrowing what he called the temples of 
idolaters. There were at this place many inscriptions on stone; hut 
they were all broken to pieces by the zealot. With the ruins of 
temples he built a handsome mosque, and settled in it three priests 
(Moulkks), with whom he passed his leisure time in prayer, anti 
exercises of religion. When he saw the Christian flag displayed on 
the fort, he could not endure the abomination, and immediately 
withdrew towards Mecca. The three priests remain in the mosque, 
where, tn place of being pampered by the charity of the Asophs, 
and other officers of distinction, theyalrag out an existence upon an 
annual pension of 2 Pagodas, or 16 j . Their being allowed anything 
is however a great proof of Purnea's moderation ; as they are still 
living in the spoils of Hindu temples, torn from the gods at their 
instigation. 

During my stay here I had frequent intercourse with the Hujitiy 
Swami, one of the four great chiefs of the Shabhactar religion. His 
predecessors were the Gurus of the J/ceri family, and had obtained 
from them free-gift lands to the yearly amount of 3000 Pagodas 
(1208/. ]6s. &d.). By IJyder and Tippoo the whole was gradually 
taken away, and no allowance has been made to him since the 
country has been granted to the Rajii of Mysore. He has, it is true, 
a village considered as his property; but he pays rent for it like 
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any other farmer. Whether it be owing to his poverty or to his 
<rood sense I know not, but he is quite free from pride or affec- 
tation; a kind of virtue that I do not expect ahiong those who, 
like |iim, are considered by their followers as incarnations of the 
deity. 

The Swami says, that a brother of Chiniia Sasw^-uppa is still alive 
in the Marat tali territories, and lives near Saoanurii. Samashtcaray 
the last adopted son of the princess, died in the Marattah country 
unmarried, but has left behind him relations who are living with 
tlie brother of Chinna Bam*-uppa. By the Swami this person is con¬ 
sidered as the lawful heir of the family. In case of his line failing, 
the relations of Somashecara would be entitled to the succession. 

The original Matam or college of the Hujmp Swami was at Hara- 
punya-hully; but the seat was removed to this neighbourhood in 
the time of Clwudeia Budreia, who founded Ikeri. According to 
the iSiwami, Sivabliactar is the proper name of the cast, which arose 
in the following manner. Iswara^ having been displeased that his 
worship was neglected on this earth, commanded Baswa, or the 
bull on which he rides, to assume a human form, and to recall man¬ 
kind to the true worship. Baswa was very reluctant to go among 
such a wicked race of beings; but at last consented, and took upon 
himself the form of a child, and was born in the family of a Brah~ 
man. Having, while a boy, performed sundry miracles, and per¬ 
suaded his supposed parents of his divine nature, he was called by 
the name of Bamsana. In tlie year Vicrama of the Kali-yugam 3875 
(A. D. 775), he took with him his sister, and went to Kalyan-puruy 
a city in the country now belonging to the Nizam, but at that time 
the residence of a prince named B^ala, who was a Jain. While this 
Raj& was sitting in his court surrounded by all his officers, there 
fell from the heaven called Coilasa a letter, which no one present 
could read. The stranger, who had already obtained some reputa¬ 
tion, was called, and read the letter, which informed the that 
is a certain place he would find a treasure amounting to some 
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millions of Rupees, The treasure having been found, Bmn'am was CHAPiElt 
made prime minister, and married the daughter of a certain il/o- 
duersa. Baszvand's sister now became pregnant, without having BlarchSS. 
been married. She alleged, that she had been impregnated by 
Iszsara; and, as a proof of her veracity, the child came from her 
back, in place of being born in the usual manner. The child was 
called Chinna Baszcana. The Baswa then began publicly to teach, 
that the only true worship was that of Imara, or Seva; and, having 
gained many proselytes, he made 196,000 Jangamas, some of whom 
were allowed to marry, and others were ordained to be Sannyasis. 

In the year Racshasa, of the Kali-yugam (A. B. 811) the time 
for the Baswa' $ remaining on earth having been expired, lie went 
to Capityy a place at the junction of the Malapakari (Malpurga) 
with the Krishna. At that place was a celebrated image of Issvara, 
which, on the appearance of Baswana, opened, and desired him to 
enter. Baswana replied, that nobody would believe that he had 
entered into a stone, and requested that the god would assume the 
form oi a. Jangatna ; which he accordingly did, and, having clasped 
Baswana in his arms, they became as one person, and ascended to 
Coilasu on Wednesday the 1st of Margasirsha, at 21 hours (Gm'rksJ 
of the night, 

Chinna Baswana succeeded his uncle as minister, and three months 
afterwards Bejala RAja was killed by three servants of that per¬ 
sonage, named Jagadeca^ Maleya, and Bumuna. He was succeeded 
by Vira Vasmimta^ who is allowed by the Swami to have been also a 
Jain. 

The are divided into two sects; the one is called 

Vira Sivoj and comprehends all the Jangamas, and by far the greater 
part of the Ban^igaru, who are of a ranch higher rank than the 
artists and cultivators who wear the Linga or emblem of their deity, 
and who compose the second division called Samana Swd. All the 
descendants of Jangamas continue to be of that class, tvhose proper 
professioq, like that of the Brdhmans, is to subsist upon alms. The 
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CHAPTER Upadka of a Jangama may be given to any Svcabhnctar^ who is thus 
xvn. adopted into the sacred order; but this practice is condemned by 
those who are strict. The descendants, however, of these adopted 
Jangottias enjoy all the privileges of the sacred order. This class 
of men has so multiplied, that in order to procure a subsistence 
many of them are compelled to pursue the low occupations of the 
world. 

The ^ami says, that Imara created the Vidas, and also created 
many sects, some of which ought to follow one part of the sacred 
books, and some are bound to obey other portions of those writings. 
The Viva Svoa ought to reject the greater part of the doctrine of 
the Vidas concerning Cuvina, or ceremonials; that is to say, the 
offerings of Yc^am, or sacrifice, washing of the head, Yuja, and the 
like. They are, however, permitted to follow part of the Curma^ 
and to give I>hana and Dharma, two kinds of alms bestowed on 
reiigious men. These ought only to be given to the Jangamas;^ 
but many of the laity, who are of the division called Samaim, have 
been persuaded heretically to give to the Mvilwuins both kinds of 
alms. The Vira Siva reject altogether the Brahmans, and never 
employ them at any ceremony to read prayers (Manlrams). The 
doctrine of the Vidas, which the Sivabhactars are bound to follow, is 
called Gni&na, and consists in an acknowledgment of the gods, and 
in prayer. The Vira Siva follow in part only this doctrine, and con¬ 
fine their worship entirely to Isa)aTa, his family and dependants: 
but the SamanaSiva consider Vishnu and Br&hma the same with 
Iswara, and worship them accordingly. These Samana Siva act as 
Biij&ris in some temples, especially those of Baswa ; but the Swami 
considers this as an abominable heresy. 

The Swami says, that the eighteen Puranas were written by a 
very pious Brdhfnan named Vy&sa and that ten of them contain 
doctrines which he considers as sound. Next in authority to the 
Vidas, however, he considers twenty-eight Aganuis, which contain 
an account of the doctrines taught by all sects, with warnings to 
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'avoid such as are heretical. Next in. point of authority to these, 
is the Saswa Purana, written originally in ^t^Andray language, by 
Andray Cam SomaderUy at the command of Bamana, who did not 
deliver any thing in writing. The Avork has been translated into 
the Karnataca language by Bhima Cam ; and of this translation a 
copy, which the Swami gave me, has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. Many commentaries have been written by dilFerent 
learned Jangamas. 

At each iWhtewi, or college, is a c^\e£Sannydsi, who gives the 
Upadha of this rank to several children that become his disciples 
and servants. These Sannyasii are of various ranks, and some of 
them are even permitted to marry. They must be all children of 
Jangamas. From among these ^nnyhiSy the chief Gurd or Smami 
of the Matam chooses the most pious person j and, when he is 
apprehensive of the approach of death, gives him the Upadha pecu¬ 
liar to his elevated rank, and delivers over to him bis book and 
authority. The successor, so soon as master of the UpadhOy is con¬ 
sidered as being the same with Imara. , 

The Guru reprimands his followers for small faults, and possesses 
the power of excommunication for great crimes, such as eating 
animal food, or drinking spirituous liquors. He also possesses the 
poAver of reconciling a naan to his wife, when she has committed 
adultery Avith a man of the cast. In such cases, he reprimands the 
woman, but Avill seldom permit the husband to turn her away. If 
the crime has been committed Avith aman of another cast, the Gmu 
does not interfere to prevent divorce; but tliehusband is not under 
any necessity of parting Avith his Avife ; for on paying a tine for her 
purification, he may retain her. 

The Swami says, that at certain periods the fourteen Locum of 
the world are destroyed by water. The Baswa stands in the middle 
of the deluge, whieli reaches only half way up his thighs, and all 
living creatures are saved by laying hold of his hair. The tvorld is 
afterwards restored by JmarOy who lives in Coilasu, It is thither 
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Upadha of a Jangama may be given to any Svvahhactai\ who is thus 
adopted into the sacred order; but this practice is condemned by 
those who are strict. The descendants, however, of these adopted 
Jangamas enjoy all the privileges of the sacred order. This class 
of men has so multiplied, that in order to procure a subsistence 
many of them are compelled to pursue the low occupations of the 
world. 

Tlie Swaird says, that Imara created the Vi'das, and also created 
many sects, some of which ought to follow one part of the sacred 
books, and some are bound to obey other portions of those writings. 
The Vira Seoa ought to reject the greater part of the doctrine of 
the Vidas concerning Curma, or ceremonials; that is to say, the 
offerings of Fdgam, or sacrifice, washing of the head, Puja, and the 
like. Tliey arc, however, permitted to follow part of the Curma, 
and to give Dhana and Dharma, two kinds of alms bestowed on 
reiigious men. These ought only to be given to the Jangafnas 
but many of the laity, who are of the division called Sammm, have 
been persuaded heretically to give to the Brdhmans both kinds of 
alms. The Vira Siva reject altogether the Brahmans, and never 
employ them at any ceremony to read prayers (Mantrams). The 
doctrine of the Vidas, which the Sivabhactars are bound to follow, is 
called Gniana, and consists in an acknowledgment of the gods, and 
in prayer. The Vira AjV« follow in part only this doctrine, and con¬ 
fine their worship entirely to Iswara, his family and dependants; 
but the Samana Siva consider Vishnu and Brdhma as the same with 
Jswara, and worship them accordingly. These Sanuina Siva act as 
Puj&rism some temples, especially those of Bama; but the Swami 
considers this as an abominable heresy. 

The says, that the eighteen Puranas were written by a 

very pious Brdhman named Vydsa; and that ten of them contain 
doctrines which he considers as sound. Next in authority to the 
Vidas, however, he considers twenty-eight Agamas, which contain 
an account of the doctrines taught by all sects, with warnings to 
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/avoid such as are heretical. Next in point of authority to these, 
is the Baswa Puram, written originally in the Andray language, by 
Andray Cavi Soniaderu, at the command of Basioana, who did not 
deliver any thing in writing. The work lias been translated into 
the, Karnataca hy Bhima Cavi ; and of this translation a 

copy, which the gave me, has been delivered to the Bengal 

government. Many commentaries have been written by different 
learned Jangamas. 

At each Matam, or college, is a chief Sanny&si, who gives the 
Upadha of this rank to several children that become his disciples 
and servants. These are'of various ranks, and some of 

them are even permitted to marry. They must be all children of 
Jangavms. From among these Sannydsis, the chief Guru or Swami 
of the Matam chooses the most pious person; and, when he is 
apprehensive of the approach of death, giv^ him i^izUpad^sa pecu¬ 
liar to his elevated rank, and delivers over to him his book and 
authority. The successor, so soon as master of the Upaddsa^ is con¬ 
sidered as being the same with Iswara, 

The Gui'u reprimands his followers for small faults, and possesses 
the power of excommunication for great crimes, such as eating 
animal food, or drinking spirituous liquors. He also possesses the 
power of reconciling a uiian to his wife, when she has committed 
adultery with a man of the cast. In such cases, lie reprimands the 
woman, but will seldom permit the husband to turn her away. If 
the crime has been committed with a man of another cast, the Guru 
does not interfere to prevent divorce; but the husband is not under 
any necessity of palling with liis wife; for on paying a fine for her 
purification, he may retain her. 

The Swam says, that at certain periods the fourteen Locums of 
the world are destroyed by water. The Bama stands in the middle 
of the deluge, which reaches only half way up his thighs, and all 
living creatures are saved by laying hold of his hair. The world is 
afterwards restored by Jawara^ who lives in C&ilasu. It is thither 
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CHAPTER that after deatli the spirits of good men go, and are united to the 
X'"”* snbstance of God, ndiere they are exempted from all future change. 

There is no other heaven, such as Moesfia, or Sorghum; but there 
are various purgatories, and hells, in which are punished the spirits 
of wicked men, either for a time, or for eternity, according to the 
nature of their transgressions. The spirits of men who have been 
neither bad' nOr good in the extreme are born again, some as men, 
others as animals; on which account, except in bs^ttle, the Siva- 
hhactars kill no animal. The'crime of the premeditated death of an 
insect is quite the same with that of a man, nor is a cow more sacred 
than any other animal. 

Commerce. Having assembled the principal merchants, they say, that since 
the time of the Rajh and of Hj/de?', owing to a removal of the court, 
and of extensive public works, the trade of the place has greatly 
diminished. It never was the seat of private manufactures; but 
still has a considerable trade, and is the residence of several wealthy 
merchants, who export the produce of the country. This consists 
of pepper, Betel-nut, sandal wood, and cardamoms. The merchants 
cannot state the quantity of any of these articles exported, either 
now, or at any former period. They say, that advances to the 
cultivators are seldom made; but, when the owner of a plantation 
takes advances six months before crop-time, he gets one half of 
the value of the estimated produce. The price of the commodity 
is not fixed, but it is taken at the common market-price at the 
time of delivery, deducting ten per cent, for the money .advanced. 
The greater part of the produce is, however, bought up for ready 
money, immediately after crop season, and more than one half of 
it is purchased by merchants of the Marattah territory, or other 
distant countries ; some of whom come hither in person, and others 
employ agents. Every merchant, whether native or foreign, has 
certain families with whom he commonly deals ; and at the proper 
seasons he goes round to their houses, and collects the produce of 
their farms. Fairs or markets are not in use. 
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Marattak 
slates. 


The A merchants purchase pepper, cardamoms, and san^ 

dal: the Betel of this place^ beiug cut, is not fit for their purpose. 

They bring for sale a great variety of cloths, thread, and cotton¬ 
wool, most of which are again exported from hence. They also 
bring wheat, Cdlla^f (Cicer aTictmunt)^ and a carminative 

seed like anise. 

The merchants q'£ Ji^Tci?i^(ilOT€y and other places helow the western With. 
Ghats, take from hence pepper, wheat, Callaif, Danya, tamarinds, 
capsicum, cotton-wool, cotton-thread, Go7ii (cloth made of the 
Crotolaria Juncea), cotton-cloth, blankets, iron, iroii-'work, and 
steel. They bring up salt, rice, Uorse^grani (DoUchos b^orus), 
coco-nuts, oil, turmeric, and sandal-wood. 

From the ceded provinces south of the JGishna, the merchants 
import cotton-cloths, and take back Betcl'-nut, pepper, and car¬ 


With Ihe 
ceded pro¬ 
vinces. 


damoms. 

From the Chatrakal principality are imported buifaloes, sheep, With Cka- 

\ , 1 traknh 

blankets, Ghee (boiled butter), and tobacco. 

From Gubi, Sira, Bangalore, &c. are brought cotton cloths, to- whU Banga- 
hacco, blankets, Goni, sheep, steel, and iron, Xlie exports to all 
these places are pepper, Betel-nut, and cardamoms. 

Merchants from the dominions of Arcot, and those of the Com- With^rcof. 
pauy hefow the eastern Ghats, bring cotton cloth, with European, 
and Chinese goods; and take back Betel-nut and pepper. The 
merchants say, that three quarters of the whole produce are pur¬ 
chased with ready money; and the imports brought are equal only 
to the amount of the remainder. 

The pepper of Nagara is here reckoned better than that of the Pepper, 
sea-coast; and a P«rs( merchant says, that it sells higher a.t Bombay 
than the pepper of Malabar. The average price here is 23 Ikeri 
Pagodas for every Niza (Nidge, of vulgar English) of 21 Maunds, 
each weighing 40 of the Cuelia Seers of Mangalore, that is used for 
Jagory; so that tht Niza should weigh 515f lb., and sells for 92 
Rupees. The can iage to Mangalore is one Rupee a Maund, making 
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Carriage. 


Betel-nut. 


Cardamoms. 


the Niza there worth 113 Rupees. Tlie Company’s Candy of 600 lb. 
would therefore cost 1311- Rupees, beside the charges of mer¬ 
chandize. 

The roads being bad, most of the goods are carried between this 
and Mangalore by porters. A man’s hire between the two places is 
3 Rupees, or 6jf.; and he carries 3 Maunds, or 734-Ib. To the 
country toward the east and north, all goods are sent on oxen, as 
back loads, each carrying 8 MoMndjs, or 196-i lb. For each load the 
hire is 4 Rupees for 10 Gavadas, or days journies; the Gavada being 
computed at four Sultany cosses, or Ilardaries, or at about 14^ Bri¬ 
tish miles; so that the carriage of one hundred-weight costs almost 
1 d. a mile. 

The most important article of export from Nagara is Betel-nut, 
which is fit for the consumption of all the country to the eastward 
as far as Madras. The merchants cannot state the quantity. In 
Tippod's reign the merchants were afraid to purchase, knowing that 
obstacles would be put in their way. The whole, therefore, fell 
into the hands of the dependants of the Asopks, at alow price, and 
was expoi'ted on their account to Seringapatam, Bangalore, and 
other cities in the dominions; for the trade with foreign 

countries was prohibited. Owing to this, the cultivation was dimi¬ 
nished ; but the merchants think that this foolish plan had not 
continued so long as to occasion the loss of many of the trees; but 
that their produce was only diminished from a want of due culti¬ 
vation. This year, all due encouragement having been given, it is 
expected that the produce will equal what it did at any former 
period. The price just now is higher than it was in Hyder's go¬ 
vernment, and amounts to 20 Pagodas a Niza, or Candy. 

It is evident from the considerable exportation of cardamoms 
from hence, all of which are the produce of Coorg, that what was 
stated at Tellkhery as the amount of cardamoms reared in that 
country, is applicable only to the quantity sent dow'n to McAahar, 
I have reason to believe, that a much greater quantity comes 
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through the Mysore RajA's territories, although I received no proper CHAPTER 
account of the specific quantity. 

The grain measure iu every village is different; and even in ATa- March 25. 
gara, that which the cultivators use is different from that by which 
grain is sold in the market. The SidOj or Cmha Seer of SO^V cubical 
inches, is however the foundation of both. ■* 

The Co/flga of the farmers contains 183-^ cubical inches. The 
Candaca of 20 Colagas is, therefore, equal to nearly bushel. The 
market measure is. a third larger. 

The climate here is nearly the same with that of Sudha. In the 
day-time the winds, at present, are pretty strong from the west¬ 
ward, The same plants that one month ago were in flower, when I 
was at Kunda-purainthei same latitude, are now coining into flower 
here; the difference of elevation making this climate a month 
later than that af the sea-coast. It is remarkable, that in many 
parts of India, during March and April, there are on shore strong 
winds blowing directly from the sea; while in the offing it is a 
perfect calm. Thus in Bengal there arc, at that season, very strong 
southerly winds; while in the bay calms prevail until May or June. 

On the coast of Malabar^ the south-west monsoon does not com¬ 
mence blowing with strength until the beginning of the rainy 
season; but on shore there are strong westerly winds from about 
the vernal equinox. 

The ground levelled for the cultivation of wet crops is here called Lowlands. 
Gudday, and is not .subdivided into different kinds. The bottoms of 
vallies only are levelled, and are chiefly watered by the rain; but 
there are also some small reservoirs, from which a few days supply 
can be obtained in the rainy season, when there happens to be no 
fall for eight or ten days. For the same purpose, the water of some 
rivulets is turned into channels by dams; but irrigation is much 
neglected; and although in many places the rivulets are perennial, 
the farmers do not endeavour to take two crops in one year. The 
only crops taken from watered ground are rice and sugar-cane. 
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cultivation. 


In order to give time to the cultivators, part of the rice is so vr 
dry seed, and part is transplanted ; the seasons for these two modes 
of cultivation being different. Every kind of rice that is sown here 
takes six months to grow; and they are of less variety than usual, 
namely, Billi/ Battu, or Heggai, and Jolaghena, wliich may be culti¬ 
vated both ways ; and Honascna, or Kenipa, which can be sown only 
as dry-seed. 

The Bara-hiUta cultivation is conducted as Follows. In the course 
of the five months following the winter solstice, the field gets four 
single ploughings. In the second month after the vernal equinox, 
it is manured Avith leaf-dung, and ploughed once. After the next 
rain, the seed is mixed Avith dry coAv-dung, sown bi'oad-cast, and 
covered by the implement called Coradu, Avhich differs from that 
of Banaw&si in having its section composed of three sides of a square, 
as in Plate XXIX. Fig. 78, in place of being a segment of a circle. 
A month after soAving, Avhen the young rice is about four inches 
high, the field is turned over Avith a small plough, to kill the grass, 
and to destroy part of the young corn, Avhich is always soAvn too 
thick. After tins, the field is again smoothed Avith the same imple¬ 
ment, and harroAved with a bunch of thorns, as described at Bana- 
wasi. In the second mouth after the summer solstice, all the banks 
are repaired, to retain the Avater on the fields, Avhicli are theti 
ploughed again, and smoothed Avith the implement called JUgena 
Coradu (Plate XXIX. Fig. 77.). A large rake, called Halacu^ is 
then draAvn by the hand over the field, to remove the AA^eeds. In 
the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the Aveeds are removed 
by the hand. In the Iaa'o months preceding the shortest- day, the 
crop is ripe. It is cut close by the ground, and for four days is 
allowed to lie loose on the field. It is then stacked in heaps, with 
the ears inAvard, but without having been bound up in sheaves. In 
the course of three months, it is trampled out by oxen. The grain 
with the husk is preserved in store-houses, or straw bags, and is 
only made into rice as it may be wanted for immediate use. 
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Tlie process for transplanted rice, called here Nitty^ is as follows, 

In order to raise the seedlings, in the course of fifteen or twenty 
days during the month following the venial equinox, a plot is in- 
undated, and ploughed four times. It is then manured with any transplanted 
kind of fresh leaves, and with the dung matle by cattle that have 
been littered ivith dried leaves. These are ploughed down, and the 
mud is smoothed, first with the Noli (Plate XXIX. Fig. 79..), and 
afterwards by the Mara, which is a square log of timber yoked in 
the same manner. The field is then drained so that three inches of 
water only remain. In any of the three months between the vernal 
equinox and the summer solstice, the seed is sown broad-cast. As 
this is the dry season, the seedling plot must be very low, so as to 
receive a supply of water from some rivulet. On the fifth day after 
the seed has been sown, the whole water is allowed to drain from 
tlie plot; and for three days this is kept dry, after which it is con¬ 
stantly inundated, till the seedlings are fit for transplantation. The 
field, into which they are to be removed, is inundated during the 
two months following the summer solstice, and in the course of 
three days during that period is ploughed four times. It is then 
manured, in the same manner as the plot was; and afterwards, hi the 
•course of two or three days, it is ploughed again three times. The 
mud is then smoothed with the above mentioned; and the 

water having been let off to the depth of three inches, the seed¬ 
lings are transplanted into the field, which must be always kept 
underwater; and a month after it has been planted, the weeds 
must be removed by the hand. The harvest is in the mouth pre¬ 
ceding the winter solstice. 

All the fields are capable of both modes of cultivation, Tlie Produce, 
transplanting is reckoned most troublesome, and least productive, 
and requires most seed. A Candaca of land is an extent, that in the 
transplanting cultivation requires on&Candaca of seed ; in dry-seed 
cultivation, it requires only fifteen CoUigas. The produce of all the 
three kinds of rice is nearly the same, only thegives rather 
VoL. III. N n 
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produce for 
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most. Of this grain a Candaca of land of the first quality, culti¬ 
vated by transplanting, produces eleven or twelve Candacas ; land 
of the second quality produces eight Candacas; and land of the 
third quality produces six Candacas, The same ground, cultivated 
with dryrseed, would produce from one half a Candaca to one Can¬ 
daca more. 

Having taken the Shambogay or accomptant, and the farmers who 
gave me the foregoing account, to a man’s fields, who was rated in 
the public books as possessed of fourteen Candacas of land, I found 
that they contained 308,024 square feet, or that Candaca was 
equal neaily to 22,000 square feet; so that the seed required for 
one acre, in the transplanted cultivation, would at this rate be 
3 _iju^ bushels, which in Indian farming appears to be an excessive 
quantity. The owner would give no account of the quantity ac¬ 
tually sown, nor of the usual produce; and I observed some con¬ 
tiguous plots, which he called Ragy land, and which of course paid 
no land-tax : but they appeared to have been cultivated with rice, 
and there was no observable difference between their soil or situa¬ 
tion, and those of the neighbouring plots of Gudday land. The ac- 
coraptant pretended ignorance; but from circumstances I am in¬ 
clined to believe, that there was a collusion between him and th^ 
farmer to impose upon the government. At present', from the con¬ 
fused manner in which all native accompts are kept, this is too much 
in the accomptant’s power. 

I afterwards sent to discover some fanner who would be more 
communicative, and at length found a respectable looking Gauday 
who declared his willingness to tell me the real quantity of seed 
req'sired to sow his fields, and the quantity that he usually reaped 
from them, I firs-t measured two plots, each said to require one 
Cqlaga in the transplanted cultivation, and two thirds of a Colaga 
when sown with dry-seed; the produce in both cases was stated 
to be one Candaca and a half; that is, 30 seeds in the former, and 
45 in the latter. The first plot measured 3836 square feet; the 
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second 4131 ; average 3983. At this rate, the Cane/oca sowing on a CHAPTER 
good soil is 79,660 square feet- and the acre in the transplanted 
cultivation requires parts of a bushel of seed ; and in the 

dry-seed -i- VoV s- a, bushel. The produce in both cases is 29 bushels. 

I then measured Colaga of poor land, which proportionably re¬ 
quires more seed than that of a good quality. I found, that it con¬ 
tained 2880 square feet; so that the Candaca of poor land contains 
nearly 47,127 square feet. This plot produces one Candaca, and 
consequently about seeds; and an acre at this rate would 

require bushel of seed, and would produce bushels. 

From this it would appear, that a Candaca of land is not a measure of 
definite extent. I think that this man spoke the truth. 

The same people who gave me the account of the cultivation of Sugar-cane, 
rice say, that the sugar-cane cultivated here is the Maracabo, or 
stick-cane. The ground fit for it is that which has a supply of 
water in the dry season. Any soil will do, but a red earth is reckoned 
the best. In the mouth preceding the vernal equinox’, they plough 
four times; and then throughout the field, at the distance of one 
cubit and a half, they form with a hoe trenches one cubit wide, and 
one span deep. They then cover the field with straw, dry grass, 
and leaves, and burn them to serve as a manure. The soil in the 
bottom of the trenches is afterwards loosened with a hoe ; and a 
man, with his hand, opens up the loose earth, puts in a little dung, 
and upon this places horizontally, and parallel to the sides Of the 
trench, cuttings of the cane, each containing four or five joints. 

These he covers wdth a little dung and earth. The cuttings art 
placed in one row, in each bed, the end of the one being close to 
that of another. Once a day, for a month, the canes must be wa¬ 
tered with a pot; the young plants are then about a cubit high; 
and, the earth round them having been previously loosened witli a 
sharp pointed stick, a little dung should ‘be given to their roots. 

After this, the ridges are thrown down, and the earth is collected 
toward the rows of young cane, which by this means are placed oA 
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CHAPTER ridges, with a trench intervening between every two rows. Until 
the rains commence, these trenches must every other day be filled 

March 25. with water. In the month preceding the autumnal equinox, in 
order to prevent them from being eaten by the jackalls and rats 
(Bandkotes the canes are tied np in bundles ot from five to ten, 
and each of these is surrounded by a service of straw rope. In ten 
months they are fit for cutting, and require no farther trouble. 
The crop season lasts one month. Colagas of land, or about 

iVqV parts of an acre, form what is considered as a large field of 
sugar-cane, and will produce one Mdund and a half of Jogory, each 
Maund containing 40 Seers of 24 Dudus weight. At this rate, an 
acre of cane would produce only about 80^ lb.; hut these people 
do not state the produce of their rice land at more than a third of 
the truth; and respecting the sugar, they fall into at least an equal 
fault. Their mill consists of three cylinders moving by a perpetual 
screw, and turned by a man with a capstan bar, which is fixed to the 
cylinder in the centre. No addition is made to the juice when it 
is boiled into Jagory, which is done in flat iron boilers. The whole 
apparatus is extremely rude. On the second year a crop of Ratooris 
is taken, on the third year the roots are dug up, and the field is 
again planted with cane; so that it is never reinvigorated by a 
succession of crops. If a sugar-cane garden be to be converted 
into a rice field it is allowed a year’s fallow before the rice is sown. 

Djy grains. On the lower part of the hills bordering on the rice grounds, are 
some small plots of land called Hakelu, or Mackey, which are culti¬ 
vated for dry-grains. The whole is ot a small extent, and of a bad 
quality: the Ricinus, for instance, does not grow more than two feet 
high. Tlie grains cultivated on these fields are Udu (or Phaseolus 
•mimmoo Roxb:), Bats' EUu (Vei'besim saiim Roxb:), Buruli (Rici¬ 
nus palma chrkti), Harulu (Dolichos biflorus), Ragy (Cynosurus 
corocanus). 

Plantations. The garden cultivation is here of great importance, and produces 
about one third of the whole revenue. Much of it is conducted by 
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ffaiga Brahmans; but they have not, as in Stidha, the exclusive CHAPTER, 
possession. The most favourable situation is the head of a valley, 
where the two hills approach each other. By raising a bank from March 25. 
hill to hill, a tank is formed at the upper extremity; and along the 
declivity of each hill a canal is made from whence all the interme¬ 
diate ground on the slopes, and in the valley below, can be sup¬ 
plied with water, and is planted for a garden. At the junction of 
the hills, or lowest part of the valley, the water from both sides is 
again collected, and carried down to where the valley is wide, and 
is cultivated with rice. A western exposure is reckoned very pre¬ 
judicial ; but I see some very tliriving gardens which face the 
setting sun. They are sheltered from its withering influence by 
tall groves of forest trees. In some cool places, where the water is 
near the surface, the trees grow without irrigation; but then they 
require a great quantity of dung, and do not produce much fruit. 

Gardens are also made on plains, where a tank or canal affords a 
supply of water. These thrive very wxll. The Cagadalt soil is here 
likewise preferred to all others. 

The seed of the Areca is managed in the same manner as at Sersi, 

In the month preceding the autumnal equinox of the second year, 
the young plants are removed into another nursery, where they are 
planted a cubit distant, and manured with Nelli (Bhyllantlms em- 
hlica) leaves and thing. This nursery must be kept clear of weeds, 
manured twice a year, and in the dry season should receive water 
once in eight days. The seedlings remain in it two years, when 
they are fit for transplantation. The gardens are formed as at Sersi; 
but when the Arecas are three years old, they are removed into the 
garden, planted close to the drains for letting off the water, and 
remain there two years, when they are finally placed in the spots 
where they are to grow. Once in twenty or thirty years only tlie 
watering channels are filled up with fresh earth, and then are not 
allowed water. During that year, the garden is kept moist by occa¬ 
sionally filling the drains. The water in these is, however, reckoned 
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CHAPTER very prejudicial, and U never thrown upon the beds. Once in two 
years the garden is dug near the trees, and manured. The manure 
Alarch 25. jg dung, above wlixcli are placed the leafy twigs of all kinds of trees. 

Wlien an Areca dies, a new one is planted in its stead; so that in , 
an old garden there are trees of all ages. On this account, although 
a Candaca of land will plant 300 trees, in the books of revenue these 
are only rated as 100 taxable Arecas. When the trees are sixteen 
years old they are employed to support pepper vines. .Here few or 
no cardamoms are raised. In some gardens there are a few plants, 
but they are not productive. After having been boiled, the Befel~ 
nuts are cut into pieces. According to the report of the cultivators, 
a garden of a thousand rated trees in a good soil produces twenty- 
five Maundjs of prepared Betel-nut^ each Maund containing 60 (Seers, 
of 24 Jyudus weight. The pepper of such a garden will be four 
Mounds of the same weight. The extent of this garden is about 
796,600 square feet, or about I 85 ; acres. Its produce of Betel-nuS 
weighs 9204 ^lb. worth 14^. Qs. Qd,\ and of pepper 117 lb. worth 
19 s. 4^^. A garden rated at two thousand trees is reckoned a good j 
one; any thing less is small. Five thousand Arecas constitute a 
very great garden. Many proprietors of gardens have no rice 
ground. For dnng, they must keep cows, and female buifaloes; 
but this is far from being a charge against the garden, which in the 
dry season supplies the cattle abundantly with grass, and in the 
rainy season they pasture on the hills without cost to the owner, 
who sells the males which he rears. Four men can work a garden 
of two thousand rated trees, and collect the fruit and pepper. In 
an ordinary situation, to bring such a garden to perfection will cost 
about 1000 PagodaSj or 403/. Ss. 1 If rf., besides 100 Pagodas for the 
tank; but of this the governmeiit advances one half. The only 
return, until the garden becomes productivcj is from the plantains. 
The cultivators say, that they never take advances for the pro¬ 
duce of their gardens, but sell for ready money when it is fit for 
market. 
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The fields here are called the property of the government; but CIW^^ER 
the government cannot legally dispossess any farmer of his lands 
60 long as he pays the rent, which is also considered as fixed. The 
Gudday, or rice ground, only is taxed ; and each fanner has annexed com bod. 
to this a portion o^Mackey, or dry-field. The whole of this is of 
little value, and pays no tax; but it gives room for evil practices; 
what is really Gudday, being sometimes, by the connivance of the 
accomptants, called Mackey. The pasture land is common. The 
farmer can neither sell his land, nor let it on mortgage. If he be 
not able to pay his rent, he goes away; but, if either he or his 
descendants recover stock enough, they may return, and claim their 
heritage, and any new occupant would be obliged to relinquish the 
property. The rent is paid in money, according to a valuation 
made by Sivuppa, of the Kilidi family; and for each Candaca of 
ground, according to its quality, amounts to from 3 to 10 Ikeri 
Fa 7 mms, Allowing that the land of the Gmtda of veracity was of the 
best quality, this rent will amount to less than one sixth of the 
produce, 10 Fanams being worth almost 6if. 3<7., and 29 Candacasof 
rough rice, at one sixth of an Ikeri Pagoda, the usual price, being 
worth nearly 1/. 18 j. Upon this valuation, the princess Firw 

Magi laid a per cent age, or Puggoday Pufti, of one fourth, making 
the rent of the Candaca of the best land 7-s. 9\d., or nearly one fifth 
of the produce. To this no addition has since been made; but 
some new taxes were imposed both by Hyder and Tippoo. The for¬ 
mer, however, put a stop to certain exactions that had formerly 
been levied by the revenue oflScers; so that the people, on the 
whole, were not higher taxed than by their native princes. The 
taxes imposed by Tippoo have been repealed, and the revenue put 
on the same footing as in Hyder’s time, whose example Pui'nea 
seems most judiciously to follow. 

The plantations of Areca can be sold or mortgaged ; on winch Tenures of 
account they are looked upon as more the property of the cultiva- pliintations- 
tors, than the rice fields are; but this is a fallacy; for a rice field 
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CHAPTER, is in fact the cultivator’s unalienably. If a cultivator get into debt, 
XVH. Jje nuist sell his garden to satisfy his creditors ; but he may relin- 
Maidi 25. quisli liis rice-land for a time, and, whenever hts creditors cease 
from molesting him, he may again obtain possession. The mortgage 
here is exactly similar to the wadset of Scotland ; the lender of the 
money taking the use of the estate for the interest of Ids money, 
The tax on plantations varies, according to the nature of the soil, 
from 8 to 24 Canter'-Iick/a Pagodas for every thousand rateable 
trees. This is from 2/. 9s. llrf. to 71. 9s. 9jd. for about I8y acres 
planted; but conjoined with this is always much ground for the 
house, tank, hills, &c. &c. According to the report of the culti¬ 
vators, the produce, in a good soil, of 1000 rateable trees is worth 
15/. 85. 10|-d,; so that the cultivator would at this rate pay about 
one half of the produce. A garden usually mortgages for from two 
to three times the amount of the tax, and sells out-right for twice 
the amoimt of the mortgage. The cultivators probably detracted 
as much from the real produce of the gardens, as they did from 
that of the rice land. 

Price of la- Most of the cultivation is carried on by the families of the cul- 
condluon of ^‘'’^tors : there are very few hired servants; but a good many, 

slaves. slaves, by whom on the farms of the Br&hmans all the ploughing 

is performed. A slave gets annually Rupee for a blanket; 3 Ru¬ 
pees worth of cotton cloth; Rupee for a handkerchief; 6 Candacas 
of rough rice, worth 4 Rupees, to procure salt, tamarinds, &c.; and 
daily Co/aga of rough rice, or annually 9.7\ Candacas (or almost 
49 bushels), worth 1 L I 65 . 1 add the annual allowances 17 j. 7^d. 
the total expense of maintaining a male slave one year is 2/. 145 . 7^d. 
A woman slave gets as follows: 365 Colagas of rough rice, one 
daily, and 3 C««f/(trcfls at harvest; in all, Q}j: Camkeas, or 36^ bushels, 

worth Rupees; 9 Rupees worth of cloth, and ^ Rupee fora 

jacket; in all, nearly \6\ Rupees, or 1/. 135. 2d. The marriage of 
a slave costs 10 Pagodas, or about four guineas. The wife belongs 
to the husband’s master, A master cannot hinder bis slave girl from 
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marrying the slave of another man, nor does he get any price for GUTTER 
her. The widow and children, after a slave’s death, continue with 
his master. If a slave has no.children hy his first wife, he is allowed 25. 
to take another. 

The same people Avho gave me an account of the cultivation of stock and 
rice say, that a man trho has ten ploughs is reckoned a very great *> 2 ® 
farmer ; and a man who has three ploughs is thought to have a 
good stock. These three ploughs require four ineu, and six oxen. 

They seldom have occasion to hire additional labourers at seed 
time or harvest, one man helping another on such occasions. The 
annual expense of the servants amounts to 17 /. 1 ] s. 1 dl With three 
ploughs they can only cultivate 15 Candacas of land. The produce 
of these, supposing them of the best quality, would be only worth 
ZOl., and the rent is 51. Iffj. lO^d.; so that the farmer, for his 
trouble and stock, would have only 61. 12s. 0|d., which is evi¬ 
dently too little. From the number of people employed to manage 
the three plouglis, it is indeed probable, that, besides the fifteen 
Candacas of rice-land, the same stock cultivates also a plantation 
of Arecas. 

The cattle here, like those of the country below the Ghats, are Cattle, 
remarkably small. No large ones are ever bought, as they do not 
live long. About an equal number of oxen and buffaloes are em¬ 
ployed for the plough. The country breeds more than are required 
for its cultivation, and a considerable surplus is annually exported 
to the sea-coast. In this country there are neither sheep nor asses. 

All the chief officers of revenue keep brood mares, considerably 
better than the common Indian ponies, or Tatoos. The horses, in 
the present state of the breed, would not answer for our cavalry; 
but it might, no doubt, be improved, by sending into the province a 
few good stallions. 

The cattle are kept all the year in the house. In tlie rainy sea- Treatment of 
son, they are littered with green leaves. Fresh litter is every day manure**'**^ 
added, but the stable is cleaned only once a week. This dung is 
VoL. III. O o 
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CHAPTER collected in ^a pit, kticl Called Sopitm or leaf toafiure. 

XVlT. months preceding and the two following the winter solstice, 

ji^reh^ the cattle are littered with hill grass, and cleaned once in four days. 

This dung also is collected in a separate pit, and is called Ifukc^ ut 
Sodap Gobre. In the hot and diy season the cattle arc littered with 
dry leaves, and cleaned once in font days; the dong is generally 
spread upon the hollow roads leading into the villages, where it is 
trodden upon by Oian and beast, and is thereby much improvedi 
hut it renders the villages i^uiie loathsome. This is called Dara- 
g1iinaG‘ohra. The grass (Hulu) dong is nevernsed. for rice land; 
but all the three are indiscrinuhately ttsed R>r gardens. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

JQUttNEV ESOM IITPER-NAGARA TO HERIURU, THROUGH THJS PRiN- 
CIPAtlTIES OF IKERJ AND CHATKAKAI.. 

Ti if"ARCH 29 th.—I went to Cowldurga^ whicli is said to be four CHAPTER 
cossea frorn Nagara; but the stage proved very long, as the 
gate was at least four miles from where my tents had been pitehed. 

The road the ryhole way is exceedingly rough and hilly. The country, 
hills are all covered with woods, most of which produce the wild 
pepper vine: but these are quite neglected; and as they are not 
cultivated, although the village people collect a little pepper, they 
pay no revenue. The want of the stimulus of rent seems to pro¬ 
duce the neglect. I passed through a good many narrow vallies fit 
for the culti /ation of rice, several of which were entirely waste. 

All the streams of these vallies fall into the river of j3d«ai»era. 

The original name of Cmldurga was B}m}(ma-giri, and it is a CauMurga^ 
place of great antiquity, A small fort is said to have been erected 
on the hill by Dkarma It^d, or Yudtsfara, one of the five sons of 
Panda, who governed India at the commencement of this Yugam, 
almost 5000 years ago. The works of this old fortress are said to 
he still distinguishable by their solidity, and the excellence of their 
structure. The fortifications were much enlarged, and improved 
into their present form by Sedaswa Ndyaha, the founder of the 
Kilidi family. Hyder repaired it, and added a cavalier, which by the 
Afussuhnaiis here Is called a battery ; and he then changed the name 
of the place into Ccemldurga, a name which the natives have retained 
out of respect to HydePs memory, although they laugh at the 
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CHAPTER barbarity of its derivation j for Cozs/ is a Mussulman word, originally 
I believe Arabic, and signifies protection or encouragement, such 
March 29 . |g given by a good government to the subject; and Jiurga is a 
Karmtaca word, signifying a fort that is situated on a rock. Tippoo, 
with the usual zeal of a Mussulman, changed the Pagan names ol 
almost every town in his dominions ; but the names which he be* 
stowed have already fallen into disuse, and in a few years will sink 
' into oblivion. The hill on which Cowldurga stands is not very high; 

but, the walls being numerous and lofty, it looks better than most 
of the hill forts of Karnata, of which the buildings are hardly ob¬ 
servable at a distance, being hidden among the immense rocks on 
which they are placed. It is now undergoing a complete lepair, 
and is garrisoned by the troops of the Mysore The PettOr 

stands at some distance, and contains about a hundred bouses, 
which for an Indian town are well built. In the government of the 
/G/idi family, it contained six or seven hundred houses; for it is 
a considerable thoroughfare, and well situated for trade. The road 
from Hosso- Angady-ghat divides into two branches at Hyder-ghur : 
the one goes by Nagaru; and that way the trade of 
Chatrakal, and other places toward the north-east, passes; the 


other branch of the road passes through Cowlditrga, and is that by 
which the trade of Seringapatam goes to Canam. Hyder-ghur is a 
pass fortified by a wall and gate. Near it there is no cultivation; 
and indeed near Cowldiirga there is very little. As, however, the 
pass commands one of the principal entrances into Rarnata DesoTHf 
it seems to deserve some attention. 

March 30 March. —1 went four cosses to Hodalla. Near CoK’/dwrg, 

State of the country is covered with thick forests. Farther on, the hills 

country, tolerably well cleared, and the intermediate little vallies are 

as usual rice grounds. In fact, all this part of the country re¬ 
sembles entirely that below the western Ghats. The hills here, 
although apparently well fitted for this purpose, are never lormeti 
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into terraces, as in Malabar. The gardens are not so numerous as 
near Aciffifra, and infinitely fewer than in About half waj, 

I passed through a village named Arga, which formerly was a large- 
place. Its inhabitants were removed by Hyder to Cowldurga, and 
suffered much from the change of air; for Arga is in a clear open 
country, and Cawldurga is surrounded by hills and forests. East 
from Arga are two small rivulets, the Gopvnatha^ and Kmawati; 
rvhich join, and then fall into the T/w/gff. Ihe natives say, that at 
Galagu»jy-mam, a hill near Sr'mga-giri, there is an image of Nara-^ 
sifisha, the incarnation of Vishnu, whose head resembles that of a 
lion. This image is not larger than a man. Erom one eye comes a 
small stream, called the source of the Nctrawati, which falls into 
the sea at Mangalorei another stream comes from his left tusk, and 
is the source of the Tunga; and a third stream, called the source 
of the Bhadra, comes from the right tusk of this image. These 
streams are about the thickness of a quill, and, having united for 
a little way, run down a rock, when they again separate ; and each, 
being joined by various springs and rivulets, forms a river. I have 
heard a similar story at several places, both above and below the 
GAcrs ; and the account here given I took with care from a sensible 
person who has been on the spot; yet there is probably some gross 
mistake in it, most of the people here being willing to believe any 
thing extraordinary, even in perfect opposition to the evidence of 
their senses. 

Hodalla contains seven or eight families, who are very inadequate Hereditary 
to cultivate all the arable lands. It was formerly the residence of J“*th?kb8. 
a family of Polpgars, named Coram&r,. and of Telinga extraction. 

They w^ere hereditary flute-players tathe kings of Vijapa-nagara. 

By the first chiefs of the family of Kiiidi they were deprived of 
their authority, but were allowed certain lands free from taxes. 

The family is now extinct. 

A man here is just now forming a garden that will plant 13000 Plantations, 
Betel-nut trees, which will be rated in the public accompts as 4000. 
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CHArTKft Xlie cost, before it comes to produce, according to estimate, will 
be 4000 Ikeri Pagodas, orlblW. I5s. When the garden 

March 30 , begins to produce, the Amildars (chief officers ) of three districts 
(Talucs), three Sherisladars (accomptants of districts), and two 
principal cultivators from each of three neighbouring districts, 
will form a kind of jury, and fix the revenue according to the soil 
and local advantages; the ’niaximum being IS Ikeri Pagodas, and the 


March 31, 
State of the 
couiiLry* 


Mahmiy a 
temple built 
by Hmu-- 
manm> 


Weather. 


.April 1. 


fmnimmn being S Pagodas, for every thousand rateable trees. In 
every part of the country this is the practice. 

31st March. —I went to Tuduru. The stage seemed to be short, 
but it is called four cosses. The road passes near a village called 
Maluru, but on the whole way I did not see a house. By far the 
greater part of the country is covered with stunted woods; and as 
the roads generally follow the low hills, these hide from the view 
of the traveller the greater part of what is cultivated. 

On the banks of the Tunga, near Maluru, is a celebrated temple 
named Mahisi, which signifies thefemale buffalo. It is supposed to 
liave been built by Hammanta, who, unwilling to accompany Remia 
in his expedition against Lanca, assumed for concealment the form 
of this animal. At that time he built this temple, aiKl dedicated it 
of course to Vishnu, liis master. It is said to possess inscriptions oii 
stone of great antiquity, of which the Amildar promised to send me 
copies. All that has come to hand, however, is one without a date, 
of which a copy has been given to the Bengal government. 

At Turfu/'K there is no village, and only a few scattered houses. 
I pitched my tents at a ruinous Jangama's Mata, which stands on 
the left bank of the Tunga. The stream of this river never dries, 
but is not applied to irrigate the fields. In the morning there 
were two vei'y heavy showers of rain from the eastward, with much 
thunder, and little wind. At this season usually, once in eight or 
ten days, similar rains are said to happen. The prevailing winds 
come from the west, and are strong and dry, 

1st April ,—^I went four cosses to Baikshmhni Mata, The road is 
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near the left bank of the Tunga. After leaving the cultivated 
country near Tuduruy which is pretty extensive, I entered a forest 
of trees -and Bambeosy almost equalling in stature those of the wes- yeJj f* 
tern Ghats, Here were many fine Teak trees, more indeed than I BMATungtk 
have ever seen in anyone place. They might be of value, could* 
they be floated down the 'fkinga to the and so to the sea; 

whiclt I think might probably be done by supporting the floats witli 
Bamboos. The Tunga at all tinaes contains water ; but in the dry 
season the channel, being fall of rocks, will not admit floats. In 
the rainy season the river swells prodigiously, and is said to be in 
most places eight or te-n feet higher than the top of the rocks. Its 
atream is then exceedingly rapid and muddy, and filled with large- 
trees swept aivay by the flood; while in some places rocks coma- 
very near the surface. These eircuinstances would, no doubt, render 
the navigation in -boats very dangerous, but they do not seem to 
me likely to impede wed-construe ted floats of timber, strengthened- 
and buoyed up by Bamboos, If this should be found practicable, 1 
kr oAV of no place that would answer better, for rearing a Teffi forest, 
than the banks of the Ttmga near Tuduru, where close to the river 
there is much excellent soil, which is considered as useless. As there 
are already on the spot many fine Teak trees, all that would be re¬ 
quired would be, to eradicate the trees of less value, which I look 
upon as a necessary step to procure any considerable quantity of 
Tmk in a well regulated government. In the Avilds of America, or 
the dominions of Ava, Avhere a few inhabitants are buried in the 
recesses of an immense forest, a considerable supply of timber may 
without trouble be procured; but in a Avell cultivated- country, 
without miicli pains bestowed on rearing the proper trees, it is in. 
vain to think -of supplying tlie extensive demands of the ahip- 
bniUler. 

In this forest the road is in several places defended by fortifica- face of iii« 
tioiis; for, although not billy, it is a pass called Ulmmdi, These 
fortifications AV*ere erected by JTyder, with a view probably of 
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stopping iTiarautiers. After leaving tins pass, I came to an extensive 
plain of rice ground, in which stands Jilanilaif Gudday^ a scattered 
town surrounding a ruinous mud fort. It formerly \vas consider¬ 
ably larger, but suffered much from Purseram Show's army, into 
the course of whose destructive route I have again come. 

Near the town I observed many fine trees of the Tu?idu, orCe- 
drella Tuna Roxb: MSS. Its flowers, as I have mentioned at Ban~ 
galore, are used for dyeing. It is said, that they are collected by 
Mussulmans, who gather them every morning as they fall from the 
tree, and afterwards dry them on mats exposed to the sun. The 
price at present is said to be so Ioav, that none are collected. 

East from the plain of Monday Gudday, I passed through a forest 
which contains much sandal-wootl, but no Teak. Indeed, I have 
never seen the two trees in the same place. 

On passing this forest, I came to an open country, in which is 
situated Sallcshavmi Mata, where there is no village; all the houses 
are scattered on the different farms, which is the usual custom 
throughout the principalities (Rdyadas) of Sudha and Negara, SlS 
well as in the country below the western Gkais. 

The Mata belongs to the Sivabhactar Jangajnas, one of whom still 
resicles in it. The village is considered as his property, but he pays 
the usual taxes to government. He is dependent on the Umblay 
Gum, who lives near Shiva-mogay. None of these Matas to be 
older than the government of the Kilidi Rajas, Long before their 
accession, it is true, the greater part of the cultivators were Siva- 
bkactars, and no doubt had among them many Jangamas ; but they 
were probably in too great poverty to be able to erect religious 
buildings of any consequence. 

The people liere say, that if there were a sufficient number of 
cultivators the greater part of the woods might be cut, and the 
land, which these now occupy, might be converted into dry field ; 
but at present about one third of the rice land is unoccupied. It 
would not liowever appear, that the country was ever sufficiently 
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populous to cultivate more than the rice lands, with a very little CHAPTER 
of the adjacent high ground, and a few small plantations. At this 
distance from the Ghats, both Betel-nut and sandal-wood become 
scarce. Great quantities of the latter grow in the low woods be¬ 
tween HodaUa and Tudum. 

Here the quantity of rain also diminishes; and rice cannot be Weather, 
cultivated without small reservoirs, sufficient to contain a supply of 
water for two months after the cessation of the rains; for the rains 
last four months only ; and all the kinds of rice that are cultivated 
here require six months to grow, 

2d April. — I went a long stage, called five cosses, to Skioa-inogap. Aprii e. 
The first two cosses of this road are in a forest of very fine trees, 
many of which are Teak. On leaving this, I entered an open 
country extending very far to the eastward. The greater part of 
it seems to be fit for cultivation; but at present a want of inhabi¬ 
tants renders the greatest part of it a waste. One coss from the 
forest is Gajunuru, a fort and village on the left bank of the 
Tanga. 

On the plain between this, and Shiva-niogap was fought a battle Battle of 
between Purser am Blum, and Mahomet Reza, usually called tlie 
Binkp Nabob, or burning Lord ; as, from his activity, he was usually 
employed by the Sultan to lay waste any country that might be of 
use to his enemies. Purseram had advanced as far as Fatah Petta, 
hoping that the garrison of Nagara would run away, and leave him 
the spoil of the city; but as they preserved a countenance which 
he did not like, he marched toward his left, in- order to join Lord 
Cornwallis before Seringapatam. At this place he was met by Ma¬ 
homet Reza, who had 5000 horse, and 10,000 foot, with eight guns. 

Alt engagement took place, in which the Mussulman was defeated, 
and compelled to retire to Nugara witli the loss of four or live 
hundred men. This is the account of the natives oi Shiva-mogay, 
little inclined to favour either party. From the field of battle, 

Purseram advanced to Skiva-mogay, and after a siege of two days 
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CHAPTER took the fort. His march, as usual, was marked by devastation, 
XV'III. famine, and murder. The town at that time contained 6000 houses, 
the whole of which were destroyed ; the women were ravished, and 
the handsomest carried entirely away. Such of the men as fell into 
the haisds of the Marattahs were killed, and of those who escaped 
the sword a large proportion perished of hunger ,* every eatable 
thing having been swept away by those whom people in Europe are 
pleased to call the gentle Hindus. These ruffians did not even spare 
the Kudali Swmni, who is the Guru of all tlie Marattah Br&hmans of 
the Smartal sect, and who is by them considered as an actual incar¬ 
nation of the deity. His Matam, or college, was plundered and 
burnt; but this cost the Peshwa dear. The enraged Swa7?ti held out 
threats of instant excommunication, and was only pacified by a 
present of 400,000' Rupees. Tippoo had the satisfaction of taking 
one half of this sum, which ivas the assessment levied from the 


Swami on account of the that Lord Cornwallis exacted. 

Charity of a The &sami is said to have been of great use in the famine, and to 

great Bf&h- ^avc employed the utmost of his influence in collecting money to 
support the starving wretches. He daily fed 3000 Bi'MivnanSj and 
other religious mendicants; for, according to the Hindu doctrine, 
it is the charity which is bestowed on religious men that chiefly 
procures favour in the eyes of the gods. In his distributions the 
Swami is said to have expended six Lacs of Rupees, or 60,441 1. 135* 
4d., most of which was collected in the Marattah states. 

Shita^ogay, On the fall p? Sei'higapatam, the unfortunate Shiva-mogay became 
toiSimogay, T>undia, who remained in it fifteen days, and plundered 

the inhabitants very completely. Many of the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages he burnt. On going away, he put a garrison in the fort, 
which was stormed by Colonel Stephenson, who hanged the com¬ 
mandant. The Amildar who gave me the foregoing account is said 
to have distinguished his courage on this occasion. The town now 
contains about 500 houses, and is increasing fast. Its proper name 
is disputed. In the public accompts it is called Shiva~mogay; but 
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some BrAhviaits of the place say, that its name is pro]ier\y Shimuggaif CHAPTER 
{Simoga of the English). This signifies sweet-pot. Such an absurd 
name is said to be ov/ing to its having been the residence of one of 
the saints called Rishis,_ who lived entirely on the roots of grass, 
which he pounded in a pot, and called the mixture his Shimuggay, 

The whole time that the Rishi did not employ in preparing tliis 
simple diet was of course passed in prayer and other acts of de¬ 
votion. 

From Mangalore Hyder brought to Shha-mogay many carpenters, 
and built a number of lighters of about eight tons burthen. They 
are strong, and fiat-bottomed ; but, as the greater part of them have 
been allowed to remain on the bank where they were built, I doubt 
not that they were found very useless. From the account of the 
river, which I have given, this will readily .be-believed; the at¬ 
tempt is Jiowever no impeachment on the sagacity of Hyder, wfio, 
having been educated in a place remote from every kind of navi¬ 
gation, could have no idea of what boats qould perform, nor of what 
obstacles would prevent their utility. The only object that could 
strike him was the immense advantage of carrying down the river 
the timber, and bulky produce of this country ; from whence even 
the Betel-nut and the pepper require liiany cattle to go loaded^ that 
must again return empty- To attempt dragging any thing up such 
a torrent as the Tunga, would be vain ; but, after liaving seen the 
boats, and known that some of tliem have been actually navigated 
down the river, I have no doubt of its being practicable to carry 
down floats; and on these perhaps many bulky articles of commerce 
might be transported. 

In this neighbourhood the manufacture of cotton cloth begins; for Manafac- 
none is made to the westward. In all the villages of this district (Ta- 
lucji very coarse cloths, for country use, are made by the fVhalliaru, 
and by a class of the Sivabhactars, who are called Bily Muggas, 

Every village has different grain measures. Those of thci Kasba, Grain raea- 
or chief town of the district (Talm), are as follow: 


sure. 
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XVIII. 

.\|irii 2. 


IVdtered* 

lands. 


First, Those used by the farmers. 

90 i cubical inches are equal to I Mana, or 5eer. 

l6 Manas make 1 Cohga. 

20 Colagas make I Candaca, which contains 13j VoV bushels. 
Second, Tliose used in the Bazar, or market for retail; 

18 /Seers make 1 Colaga. 

%0 Colagas make 1 Candaca; which therefore, if the. SiUlany Seer 
were at the true standard, ought to contain husliels; but 

in fact the two Candaca^ are the same, and this measure is divided 
by the farmers into 320 Manas, and by the shopkeepers into 360 
Seers, 

In the open country round Shiva-vtogay, according to the account 
of its intelligent and obliging Amildar, the hills and barren ground 
do not occupy more than a third of the surface. Near the river 
the greater part of the arable lands are rice grounds; far from it 
the dry-field prevails. On the whole, the quantity of ground fit for 
the cultivation of rice is about equal to that fit for dry grains. Not 
above one third of the whole arable land is now under cultivation, 
and the rice ground is more neglected than the dry field. This is 
not owing to rice being less profitable to the cultivator, but to the 
contrary cause; for the devastation of the Maraltahs fell heaviest 
on the best parts of tlie country; while the inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lages situated among the dry field were near the forests to make 
their escape. 

The wet lands are in general of a light soil. Although the 
rains are less copious than at Nagara, so that artificial irrigation 
would be of great utility, little care has been taken with that 
branch of agriculture. The people here allege, that the plains are 
so small as to render the construction of reservoirs too expensive. 
This seems to be one of the usual e.xcuses held out by indolence; as 
no where in Karnata have I seen so much level country. No dams 
have been made on the Tunga; and in fact its channel is so wide, 
aud so deep under the level of the country, that they could be made 
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only at a great expense; but then, I am persuaded, it would be CHAPTER 
found that they would irrigate a proportionably large extent of 
ground. The greater part of the rice is raised by the rain water April 2. 
alone, and of course there is only one crop; so that during six 
months the people are almost wholly idle. A few farmers have 
small reservoirs, which give a supply of water to the crop when the 
rains are less regular than usual; and where the reservoirs are 
somewhat larger, their water supplies in the hot season a few plan¬ 
tations of Areca and sugar-cane. The extent, however, of both 
tliese is so inconsiderable, as scarcely to deserve notice. The plan¬ 
tations of palm trees contain only coco-nuts znA Arecas, without ' 
pepper; and their produce is of so bad a quality, that it will answer 
only for country consnmptiou. 

The kinds of rice cultivated here are. Rice. 

Sainpigy Dala^ produce in a good crop 10 seeds. 

Betta Candala, - - 12 seeds. 

Caimbutty, - ' - - g seeds- 

Sanabutty^ - . g seeds. 

All these require six months to grow. They are all large grained, 
except the Sanabutty, which sells five per cent, higher than the 
others. The lowest ground is used for the Sanabutty ; the highest 
is used for the Cambutiy. The Candaca of land is the quantity sup¬ 
posed to require a Candaca of seed, and is quite indefinite in size; 
more and more seed being sown in proportion to the goodness of 
the soil. This seems agreeable to reason; the contrary was, how¬ 
ever, at first asserted by the cultivators, and throughout the coun¬ 
try is indee{l a usual cry with that class of people; but I was cau¬ 
tioned by the Amildar not to credit such assertions. The produce 
of a good and that of a bad field, each of one Candaca, is nearly the 
same; but the good one, being much smaller, and requiring less 
expense of cultivation, can aiford a higher rent. Accompanied by 
the Amildar, I measured a field of the poorest soil, said to require 
eight Colagas of seed, and found it to contain 152,034 square feet; 
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so tliat tHe Candam in such a soil would be 330,210 feet. The acre 
would tlierefore sow busheh The produce of tliis held last 

,vear, which was a favourable season, was 5 C/andac&Sj or 12^ seeds, 
*or busliels an acre. In the preceding year the crop was bad, 
and produced only 3 Candacas^ or seeds, or bushels an acre. 

This account I think is true, the Amildar being well informed, and 
apparently inclined to give me assistance. What the extent of a 
Candaca land of the two superior qualities is I did not attempt to 
ascertain ^ the people said it was much less* 

The cultivation of all soils and all kinds of rice is the same, and 
the unprepared seed is sown by a drill. Immediately after harvest, 
the ground is once ploughed. When the rains commence, during 
the two months following the vernal equinox it is ploughed again 
twice, smoothed with the implement called Coradu, which is similar 
to that of Banawdsi (Plate XXIX, Fig. 72.), and then hoed twice 
with the Heg Cuntay (Plate XXVIIL Fig. 75.), which is drawn by 
two oxen. This removes the grass; after which the clods are 
broken by drawing the Corada twice over the field, which in some 
measure serves as a rolling-stone. The dung is then spread; and 
after the first good rain thfe seed is sown with the drill or Curlgy, 
and covered with the Coradu. At this season the rain comes in 
showers, between which are considerable intervals. On the third 
day after hav'ing been sown, the field is hoed with the Heg Cuntay^ 
which here is called also Cambutigay. On the twentieth day, when 
the seedlings are nine inches high, the Coradu is used again; then 
thoEdday Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 76.); then the Coradu, and 
finally the harrow which is made of a bunch of thorny Bamboos. On 
the thirtieth day, more grass having sprung, the Edday Cuntay is 
again used, the rows of young corn passing between the hoes; and 
tills must be repeated as often as the grass springs. In the third 
month the water is confined, and then for the last time the Edddty 
. Cuntay must be used. The mud raised by this is smoothed by the 
Coradu ; but in this operation, the same implement is called Aravasi. 
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All these weedings are not sufficient, and the remaining grass must CHAPTER 
he removed by the hand and weeding-iron. The rice is cut with 
the straw, and for two days is allowed to lie loose on the field. It 
is then put in ricks, without having been bound in sheaves, and 
remains there until trodden, which may be done any time in the 
course of three months. It is always preserved in the husk, and 
when wanted for consumption is cleaned by a hand mill of the usual 
form, but made entirely of timber, which removes the outer husk; 
but the inner one, or bran, must be separated by beating in a mor¬ 
tar. . Eight measures of clean tice, as usual in India, are equal in 
value to tw^enty of that which retains the husk. 

In a few places, where there is a moist black soil, the rice-ground Second crop 
produces a second crop of Callay (Cicer arietinum}, and of Hoisaru 
(Phaseoltis mungo). The seed for both is one fifth of the quantity 
of rice that is required to sow the field; and, as the soil is rich, 
will probably be about half a bushel the acre. The Callay produces 
five seeds, and the Hessaru four. For the former, the field is 
ploughed once in the month preceding the winter solstice. The 
seed is dropt into the furrow after the plough, and in three months 
ripens without farther trouble ; and this is no additional labour, as 
the field must at any rate have been ploughed. For the Hesmm, 
the field after the rice harvest must he ploughed twice. In the 
mouth following the shortest day, it must be watered from a reser¬ 
voir, and smoothed with the implement called Coradu. As a mark 
for the sower, furrows are then drawn through the whole field, at 
the distance of four cufiits; and the seed having been sown broad¬ 
cast is covered by the plough. The field is then smoothed with the 
Coradu, and in four months the crop ripens. 

Near the cultivation of dry grains begins to be of Dry-field., 

importance. Tlie following kinds are cultivated, 

Ragy, or tlie Cynomrus Coromnus, -with its concomitants Avaray 
‘(DoUchos Lablab), Tovary (Cytims Cajan), Punday (Hibiscus Can~ 
nabinus), Lin. and Udu (Phas&ilus Roxb: MSS.) 
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CHAPTEU ilumlU ox T>olkhos byimts. 

S/imnaj/t or Panicum rnilidre Lamarck. 

April 2. Ncccmay^ or Panimm italicum. 

Harica, Paspalumfrumentacmm Roxb: MSS. 

Barugii, Panicum mtliaceum. 

Harulu, Ricinus palma ckristi. 

Huts' EUu, or Perbesina sativa Roxb: MSS. 

JVulV EUu, or Scsamum, 

Udu, or Phaseolus mbiimoo Roxb: by itself. 

Jola, ox Hokus sorgkunu 

The only ones, that are raised in a quantity deserving much at¬ 
tention, are the Ragy with its concomitants, and the Huruli. About 
three fourths of the fields are sown with the first crop, and one 
fourth with the last mentioned. In giving an account of the pre¬ 
sent state of the country, the others may be altogether neglected. 

They might, however, deserve much attention from any pei-son , 
who wished to try experiments for the improvement of agriculture. ^ 
The best soil is reserved fox Ragy. The Huruli is sown on poor 
soils, or on the Ragy fields when, owing to a want of rain, the crop ^ 

of that grain has failed. Here the crop of Huruli is not thought to i 

injure the following one of Ragy, which is contrary to the opinion : 

that is commonly received in most parts of the country. Jn the ; 

present system of Hindu agriculture, however, very many opinions 
must be commonly held, without any fair trial having been made 
to ascertain how far they are welt founded. Both Ragy and Huruli l.' 
fields-are sown every year without rest. The Huruli is a very un- t 

certain crop; for, by either too much or too little rain it is spoiled; L 

so that, although very high priced, it gives little profit. r/ 

Ragy. At Shwa-mogay there is only one kind of Ragy, and one mode of I 

cultivation. In the month following the summer solstice, the field is ^ 

ploughed twice, and smoothed with the Coradu. It is-then ploughed 1 

and smoothed again, and hoed with the Heg Cuniay. After this, it i 

is Imrro-wed with the rake drawn by oxen. Eight days afterwardSj 
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it is again lioed "with tlie Heg Cunfay, and is allowed to rest fif- Chapter 
teen days. Then throughout the field furrows are drawn at the 
distance of about seven inches, and into these the Ragy-seed, mixed April 2. 
with dung, is placed very thin with the hand; a small quantity 
being dropped at about eveiy ten inches. In every seventh furrow 
are put the seeds of Avaray, Tovary, and Punduy intermixed, or of 
JJdu by itself. The field is then smoothed with the Coradu^ and with 
the bunch of prickly Ramhoos. In eight days, when the young 
plants have come up, the spaces between the rows are hoed with 
the Edday Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 76.), and again smoothed 
with the Coradu and bunch of twigs. These operations must be 
repeated twice, with an interval of eight days between each time. 

After the third the field is harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen, 
and after another interval of eight days this is again repeated. In 
the fourth month, the weeds are removed by tlie hand: in five 
months the crop is ripe. It is tied up in sheaves; and as the rainy 
season is not then quite over, it is dried with some difficulty. When 
the Ragy is in flower, the crop is apt to be spoiled by heavy rain; 
which may he a reason why it does not thrive well to the westward. 

The produce of Ra^ in a good crop is reckoned to be ten seeds, 
which, unless the seed is sown much thicker than usual, is very poor. 

This is probably in some measure the case, as at Shvoa-mogay this 
crop is allowed little or no manure; but the people who gave me 
the account certainly concealed the quantity of produce, as the 
rent paid for the Ragy-land amounts to the value of almost ten 
seeds. All the dry-field being at a distance from the town, I had 
no opportunity of ascertaining the extent of a Colaga of Ragy-land. 

Rov Htmdiy the field, having been previously manured, is ploughed Huridi. 
three times during the month which precedes the autumnal equinox, 
at the interval each time of three days. The seed is sown broad¬ 
cast, and covered with the Coradu. It ripens in four months; four 
seeds are reckoned a good crop, and three a middling one, 

VoL. III. Q q 
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-April 2, 
Wages and 
labour* 


The greater part of the cultivation is carried on by the tenants, 
and their own families. In agriculture, some hired servants, but no 
slaves, are employed. The yearly wages for a labouring servant are 
from four to five Ikeri Pagodas, one blanket, one pahr of shoes, and 
a handkerchief^ amounting in all to about two guineas. He finds 
his house and victuals. In weeding time, women are hired, at four 
Seers of rough rice a day. A man, when hired by the day, gets five 
Setrs, These wages arc very high, when it is considered that no 
servant works here more than six hours- The labourers gav^ me 
the following account of the manner in which they pass their time. 
About eight o’clock of our day they rise from hf d, and smoke to¬ 
bacco; they-perform their evacuations, and ablutions; and having 
been purified, they worship the gods. They then eat, an operation 
io which two hours are expended. They then rest themselves half 
an hour, when tliey proceed to the field, and work six hours. On 
their return, they again pray, and take a little of any cold victuals 
that they have ready. They then look after the cattle, and give 
them water and fodder. The labour of the day is now over; and 
the workman, having again washed and prayed, takes his supper, 
and about seven o’clock goes to bed, where he remains thirteen 
hours. This is their employment during the six months of toil. In 
the remaining half of the year, little cultivation being carried on, 
they repair their houses, lay in a stock of firewood, carry out dung, 
and do other little jobs about the farm. Masters, of course, work 
still less. 


Tenures, In this vicinity there are two kinds of tenure. The first com¬ 
prehends gardens, and lands formerly granted in Enam. Both of 
these the occupants have a right to sell. Hyder laid half the usual 
rent upon the lands beld by Enam, and this tax was increased by , 
tlie SidtAn; but Purnea has again reduced it XoHyder^s assessment. 
The other tenure is that of what are called Shist, or valued lands; 
these are the absolute property of the government; and the 
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occupants may be turned out at will. Each field is valued at a cer- CHAPTER 
tain rent to be paid in money, which was first determined by Svouppa 
Ndyaka, The Rany Viru Magi added a half of the amount, and April 2. 
Hyder doubled her assessment; but no partial raisings upon any 
man’s possessions liave been permitted. Rice ground pays from 
four to eight Sultmy Pagodas a Candaca; at this rate, the field which 
I measured, being of the worst soil, pays about 3s. 8rf. an acre; its 
' produce in a good crop being about ten bushels of clean rice, 
which is reduced to eight by deducting the expense of cleaning. 

Dry-field, pays from sixteen to twelve Pagodas a Candaca: the pro¬ 
duce, therefore,, must be much greater than the ten seeds stated by 
the cultivators; for ten Candacas of Ragy are only worth about 
seventeen Pagodas, 

Four ploughs are. here reckoned a large stock; and require four stock, 
men, two boys, and eight or ten oxen. These four ploughs are said 
to be able to cultivate one Candaca and a half of rice land, with 
one Colaga of dry-field; but, even allowing for the extreme indo¬ 
lence of the labourers, this must be under-rated in the very worst 
soils. 

The breed of cattle, when compared Avith that of the hilly coun- Catilc. 
try to the west, begins to improve at Shha-mogay. None, however, 
that are bred in this district, are lit for the carriage of goods; but 
the oxen are pf a short thick breed, well adapted for ploughing rice 
ground. Some are exported to the Avestward, The oxen are not 
wrought more than four or five hours in the day. From about the 
end of July till toward the end of Jaiiuaiy, they are fed on grass, 
some of Avhich is cut, and at night is given to them in the house. 

During the remainder of the year they are fed on straw, and husks 
o^HuruU; to Avhich, Avhen they are in danger of perishing, some 
of that grain is added. Very few buffaloes are employed in the 
plough; but many females are kept for giving milk, and the young 
males are exported. Immediately on leaving the forests of the 
Avestern hills, asses become numerous. A few sheep and goats are 
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Maimre* 


Strata, 


April 4. 
Appearance 
of the coun¬ 
try* 


Inliospitable 
disposition 
oftbe natives. 
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to be seen, but they are not bred in the country ; very few indeed 
are reared on the west side of the Tuiiga-bhadra. For the use of 
traders, the public reserves some pasture land; and for each head 
of cattle they pay two D^udus a month. The farmers send their 
cattle to pasture in the hills and woods, where they pay nothing. 

The cattle are never littered ; and the only manure used is their 
dung, collected in a pit, together with the grass and straw which 
they did not eat in the night. To these are added the ashes and 
sweepings of the farmer’s house. 

At the entrance into the open country, the Laterite. seems to stop* 
The last that I have seen was at Baikshwomi Mata. Between that 
place and Shiva-mogay the strata are not very observable. In some 
places they appear to run east and Avest, in others the rock seems 
not to be stratihed. In one place only, since I came up to Karnata, 
have I observed the large veins of quartz so common to the 
eastward, and I saw none in any place below the ivestern Ghats. 

4th April. —I Avent four cosses to Kudali, The country all the 
way is plain; but it contains many detached hills, some of which, 
toward the north, are pretty high. The whole country is bare, and 
almost entirely Avaste, 

Mid-way I came to a village, where the inhospitable disposition 
of the natives fully manifested itself. Near this village, I overtook 
2 l Sepoy lying in the utmost agony from a rupture. Having Avith 
some difliculty reduced it, the pain in his groin Avas succeeded by a 
violent colic, Avhich contracted his limbs; and, had any exercise 
been at all proper for a man in his condition, rendered him totally 
unable to Avalk. I therefore Avent into the village, in order to pro¬ 
cure a cot or bedstead, of which a litter could be readily made. As 
I had left all my attendants Avith the sick man, except an inter¬ 
preter, the villagers held me in contempt. I found the Gauda, his 
brother, and some head men of the village, all Sboabhactars^ stand¬ 
ing in conversation, and Avrapped up in their blankets. Having 
made known to them my case, the Gouda replied, that they had no 
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cots, and his brother talked very loud, and in an insolent manner. CHAPTER 

xviu, 

Tilis was checked by the coming up of a superior officer of revenue, 
who informed me that there .were cots in every house; but neither 
offers of payment, nor threats of complaint, were of more avail than 
humanity. In excuse for these people it may however be said, that 
the Sepoy belonged to the Bombay army, a detachment of which had 
enabled Purseram Bhozv to commit all his cruelties. Not that the 
Bombay army had any share in these excesses; but without its 
assistance he either would not have ventured into the country at all, 
or would have been assuredly defeated 2 A. Shiva-inogay, 

About a coss from this inhospitable village, I crossed the Tunga^ 
and from thence to Kudali some part of the country is cultivated. 

The principal crops are Jola and cotton. 

Kudali, or the Joining, is an Agraram, or village given in Enam Kitdali, 
to the Brahmans, and is situated between the Tunga and Bhadra 
rivers at their junction, whence the place derives its name. It 
was plundered and burned, as I have already mentioned, by a ' 
party of the Marattah arniy, who put all the Sudra inhabitants to 
the sword, although the place is quite defenceless, nor did the 
people attempt to make any resistance. After this, the Briihmans 
went to complain to the Bhozv, who gave each of them one Rupee 
as in duty (Dkarma) bound. 

I found, that the Guru or Szoami was at Haz'a-punya-hully, em- Br&hmans. 
ployed in begging, as it is called. He had with him all his principal 
disciples; so that the Brdhnans ivho remained at Kudali were not 
men of great intelligence; but they gave me a copy in the Ma- 
rattah character, of the Sankara Acharya Cheritra, or an account of 
the life and actions of that very celebrated personage. It is esteemed 
a boolc of great authority, and has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. 

The Brahmans whom I found at Kudali said, thzt Sankara appeared Sankara 
on earth in that character only once, and that he lived about two 

" ' hissucces- 

thousand years ago. At the time of Ins coining, the sect of Buddha sors. 
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CHAPTER and other lieretics were very numerous; and most of the Br&hmans 
■w'ho were then living had fallen into the error of worshipping the 

April 4. moon, and stars. The Matam, or college, of Sankara Acharya 

was at Srmga-gh'i, and he appointed one Sanny&si only to be his 
successor, and to occupy his throne. The Matam of Sringa-giri is 
still called the throne of Sankara; but each Swami that occupies it 
as his successor has a peculiar name, although they are all acknow¬ 
ledged to be gods, and incarnations of Imara. The successors of 
Sankara Acharya have at different times fonnd it necessary to ap¬ 
point agents for the management of their remote followers; and, 
to render these agents sufficiently respectable, it has been found 
necessary to reveal to them the UpaMsa peculiar to the rank of 
SannyasL By this mean a portion of Is^ara is incorporated with 
their bodies, in such a manner that the warship offered to them 
becomes of equal efficacy with the worship of that portion of the 
deity which remains in heaven. They are not supposed to be pos¬ 
sessed of any extraordinary power, which indeed would be a pre¬ 
tension very difficult to support with credit for ages. Several of 
these agents, who managed their followers with skill, established 
Matarns of their own, and appointed successors, who, according to 
their success, either acknowledged a dependance on the Sringa giri 
throne., or have pretended to be equal to its Smami. Among these, 
the most conspicuous of whom I have heard is the Swami of Kadali. 
About 400 years ago, the first founder of tli,is Matam was appointed 
a Sannyasi by the Sringa-giri Sxi'ayii, and was entrusted with the 
management of all the Smartal of the Marattah nation. These all 
continue to consider his successors as their Gurus ; and the present 
opulence and power of the Marattah Brahmans have raised the 
Mata of Kudali to a greater splendor than that of Sringa-giri. 

inscrijition. I procured from the Brahmans oi Kudali a copy of an inscription 
engraven on a copper-plate, and belonging to the Swami. It is dated 
Sal. 1043, in the reign Purundara Rcij/i, of the Cadumha t'a,m\ly at 
Banawdsi; and a copy has. been given to the government in Bengal. 
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At Kudali are three temples of the great gods, all reckoned cele- 
hrated by the Brahmans, and all accompanied by miraculous tvadi- 
tioiis. The buildiugs are mean, and have the appearance of being 
ancient. The oldest, according to tradition, is that dedicated to temples. 
Brahm^mara, one pf the names of Siva. Alaiiy Yugams ago, it rose 
spontaneously from the earth. In the same manner the second 
sprang up tliree Yugams ago, and is dedicated Xo Narasingha, one of 
the incarnations of Vishnu. At this there is an inscription on stone, 
hnt it is no longer legible. The third, compared with the others, is 
modern, and was built by Rhna, only a few hundred thousand years 
ago, and dedicated to under the name of Ramhwara, in order 
to wash away the sin which Rhna had incurred by killing Walli king 
of Kiskinda, a place that is near Vijaya-nagara, and is now called by 
the vulgar name of Humpay. This happened immediately after 
R&tmPs return from Lanea, or Ceylon. When I tell the Brahmans 
here, that the English have now conquered this celebrated island, 
they do not venture to call me a liai;; but what they think is 
evident. 

At the temple of Ram^swara are four inscriptions on stone, of Inscripiions, 
which one only is entirely legible. It is written in the Nagara cha¬ 
racter, but in the Karnaiaca language intermixed with Sanskrits A 
Gop_y of it in the cliaracter of Karnata has been delivered to the 
Bengal government. Another, that is partly legible, is also in the 
Nagara character. Two, that are in the character of Karnata, 
only legible in part. The one is dated in Cara Sal, 1214, in the 
reign of Vira Narasmgha RMya Malta Raya. Who this prince was I 
cannot say. The date is 44 years before the foundation of Vijaya~ 
nagara, according to Ramuppd’s chronology. The other is in the 
year of Sal. 1242; the R^d's name, however, is not legible* 

5tli April. — I went four cosses to Sahasiva-huUy. I recrossed the April 5. 
Tanga immediately above its junction with the Bhadra, where both 
rivers are nearly of an equal size, and even at this season contain 
considerable streams. The united rivers form the Tungabhadra, 
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CHAPTER tlie channel of which is very little, if at all, wider than that of either 
of the parent streams; but its water is of course more copious. 

April 4. water at this season is sunk very deep in the channel; so that 

the forming dams for irrigation would be very expensive. 

Face of the The country on the west side of the river is in general level, but 

country. -g interspersed with hdls. The whole is exceedingly bare. Near the 
river are many small villages, each provided with a round towei, 
near which the houses are crowded for protection. The cultivation 
near these villages is pretty considerable, and at present is confined 
almost wholly to the dry grains, about two thirds Ragy znATffvary, 
and one third Jola and Havulu. The other crops, are of little impor¬ 
tance. On the higher lands, near the hills, there is no cultivation. 
The soil in many places there is indeed very poor; but in others it 
is a fine red earth, reckoned particularly favourable for Ragy; and, 
if there were people, would be cultivated for that grain. The 
greater part of the tanks have gone to decay, so that there is veiy 
little wet land; and, even when the country was in its best state of 
cultivation, irrigation seems to have been much neglected. The 
Kilidi family, to whom this part ot the country belonged, from 
having lived in a district where artificial watering was not requi¬ 
site, seem not to have been sensible of its advantages. The Amildar 
says, that by constructing reservoirs much dry-field might be con¬ 
verted into rice ground. Below t^ahasiva-hully^ the river taking a 
bend to the south-west, I crossed itat.the angle, and ascended the 
right bank to that village. Its name signifies Along with Siva^ as it 
is supposed to be a place where that deity resided some time toge¬ 
ther with his wife. It has a small mud fort, and about a hundred 
houses. In this open part of the country there are very few fences, 
which in many points of view is a great loss. The crops here rarely 
fail from want of rain, and the epidemic disease among cattle is 
seldom so general as to the eastward. Tigers seem to be more de¬ 
structive here than in the woods. The ivant ot game makes them 
bold, and they frequently carry away the inhabitants from their beds. 
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This part'of tlie Nagara R&yada entirely resembles^ the Mysore CHAPTeti 
country. The cultivators live in villages, their cattlp are large and 
white, they rear sheep, the country is naked, and the people subsist 
chiefly on. dry grains. Many of the inhabitants are Cuma fFocu^ 
ligas, a laborious and intelligent class of farmers, strongly contrasted 
with the Sivabhaciaj's of the west, who appeared to me to be as 
stupid and lazy a class of men as I have ever seen. 

The hills here, however, are not so rugged as toward Mysore; Straia, 
but the strata run north and south, and contai-n many lumps of 
quartz. In all the open country, where there is no Laterite, the 
limestone nodules abound. Although the natives in general think 
that calcareous stone in the ground diminishes its fertility, I have an 
idea that the want of this substance in the countries to the west¬ 
ward, more than any absolute sterility in their soil, may be the cause 
why the dry grains do not thrive. 

Before the invasion of Purseram Bkoxe, this country was in a Desolation, 
very good state. After his destructive march, not above one fourth 
of the inhabitants remained alive, and these were left destitute of 
every thing which the Marattahs could either carry away or destroy. 

The wretched remnants of population had again begun to recover, 
when Ihmdia came among them. He did not put any one to death; 
hut he plundered the houses, and even burned some of the villages, 
the inhabitants of which he suspected of concealing their property. 

The dry-field of this village is very hard, and full of small stones, Dry-field, 
being what is called Darray; yet it seems to be productive, or at 
least the people seem willing to acknowledge the real returns which 
they obtain from its cultivation. Almost every kind of dry grain 
is raised on it, without attention to rotation, or any idea among the 
farmers that one grain is more exhausting than another. The soil 
is never rested, and contains limestone; but it is well dunged. The 
two great crops are Ragy and Jola. This has been a I'emarkably 
favourable year, and the Ragy produced forty seeds. 

V 01 ..III. Rr 
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C H AFT Ell 
xviir. 

April 5. 
Ailt>M?knce tjf 
grain for a 
labouring 


A liard labourhig man is sapposcd to eat daily the following 
quantities of the different kinds of grain; the Mam of this place 
containing 84 ^^^ cubical inches. 

Pt»ck. 

Mana of Ragy, which is weekly - 
1 Mami of Jok ~ - 

I Mana of cleaned Shamay - 

Mana of cleaned rice - - 1, 

The allowance of Jola is reckoned the most nutritious. 


• Pence. • 

1 Ikeri Pagoda purchases 192 Manas Ragy, 1 bushel costs 

120 ditto Harulu - - 20-^!^ 

* . : 120 ditto 7b®ary - - 20-/^ 

; '1' 160 ditto Jola - - 15^ 

Pent and Having ascertained these preliminaries, I went to the fields with 
pKoduce. cultivators, and officers of revenue; and found, that in the 

public accompts they were not valuetl by any measurement, nor by 
the quantity of seed which they were supposed to require; but 
that each field was rated at a certain rent. Having fixed on one 
that pays two Rupees, or half a Pagoda yearly, I found that it con¬ 
tained 55608 square feet. The soil is very stony, and apparently 
poor. The rent is at the rate of Ss. l^^d, an acre. The farmers 
gave me the following account of its average produce, and seed, in 
four different kinds of cultivation. 


* 
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Crop* 

Seed. 


produce. 

01 the 
Field,! 

Of one Acrf* 

\ 

S T3 

U p 

c: 

Of the Field. 

or an Acre* 

tity< 

Value. 

Quantity* 

Val 

Gross. 

^e. 

Deducting 
reed and 
rent* 


Manas* i 

Buiii* dec. 

Fence dec- 



Sfit.Fag^An. 

Bush. 4ec. 

Pence dee. 

Fence dec* 

1 st Ragy 

12 

0,3689 . 

4.7347 

20 

240 

1 4 

7.378 

94,694 


Avarai^ - 

4 

0,12296 

liot soldi 

15 

60 

Rot sold* 

1,8445 

tipl: sold. 

ilOl sold. 

Total - 

16 

0,489186 



300 


9,2225 



2d Ragy 

12 

0,3689 

4.7347 

20 

240 

1 4 

7 , 37 a 

94,694 


Hamhb *• 

12 

0,3689 

7,5755 

5 

60 

0 B 

1,8445 ^ 

37,8775 


Total ^ 

24 

0,7378 

12,3232 


300 

1 12 

94325 

13W15 

82,3673 ' 

3’cl Join - - 

6 

0,18445 

2,8408 

207 

122 

0 i2i 

3,7505 

75,763 


Tffvary - 

5 

0,1537 

2,3671 

12 - 5 ' 

6'4 

0 8^ 

1,9675 

30,3 


Total - 

11 

0,33815 

5,2079 ' 


1S6 ■ 

1 

5,718 

SS,063 

44,9801 

4tli Shuma^ - 

24 

0,7378 

, not sold. 

10 

j 240 

not sold. 

7,378 

not sold. 

* 

not sold. 


CHAPTER 
XVII I. 



I here received from Subaia, a Br&hman of Holay Homiru, a short 
Raya Paditti, of which the chronology is very different from that' chronolo- 
Ramuppa. Subaia says, that the original was copious, but was gical table, 
burnt by the Marattahs. The present short extract was made up 
from books and memory, and inaccuracies must therefore be ex¬ 
pected. The general chronology is that of the eighteen Puranas. 

The following is a translation: 

“ The Kali-yugam will contain 432,000 years. Particulars: 


Yudislitera era 

3,044 

Vicrama 

135' 

Salivahana 

- 18,000 

Naga Arjuna 

400,000 

Kali Bupati - 

821 

f Query—10,135? 

Total- 432,000 


/ 


I 
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XVHI. 

April 5. 


Of this there have elapsed to the present time (being RauSi'i oi 
Salivakana 1722), 4901 years. Particulars: 


Yuduhiara era 

- 

- 

3044 

Vicrama 

- 

- 

135 

Salvoahana 


- 

1722 


Particulars of the R&yaru family. 

WoraguUa Frltapa Rajtt 
Son of Campila Rdjd 
Son of Comara Mq/d 


4901 years. 


The end of his reign was in the year of Sai. 1130, A.D. 12S7, 
In the year Servadavi of this R^d fVbraguUa Pritapa Rapa the house 
guards of the treasury were Hari-hara and Rupm Rdpa. According 
to his order, these two men came to Vyapa-nagara. The year Ser~ 
vadaoi is the commencement of the kingdom of the Rdparu, 
This year, on Monday the 5th of Chaitra^ they placed the pillar 
(a ceremony similar to ours of laying the foundation stone) for 
building Vijaya-nagara. The Rdjds were placed on a throne of 
jewels. 

Here follows a Sl6kam^ signifying,*' In this manner thirteen princes 
sat on the throne, governing every cast according to its own cus¬ 
toms, and hearkening to the word of God with pleasure.” 

Particulars: 


1 Hari-hara Raya 

2 Buca Rdya 

3 Hari-hara Rdya 
A Virupacsha Rdya 
5 Buca Rdya 

^ Heoa Rdya 


8 Virupacsha Rdya 

9 Beoa Rdya 

10 Rania Rdjd Rdya 

11 Malicarjuna Rdya 

12 Rama Rdya 

13 Virupacsha R^a 


7 RaTna Rdjd Rdya 
Total 13 princes reigned 232 years, till the year of Sal. 1382, 

A. D, 1459. 
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After that came the following kings, 

Pr&wuda Raya reigned 12 years. He was a son adopted from 
Penu^mnduy and died in the year Nundina of Sal. 1394, A, D. 147|^. 

After that Vira Narasingha Rdya reigned 10 years. He died in 
the year Chuhucrutu of Sal. 1404, A. D. 148^. 

After that Solva Narasingha Raya reigned 12 years. He died in 
the year Anunda of Sal. 1416, A. D. 149f. 

After that Achuta Raya reigned 3 years. He died in the year 
Pingala of Sal. 1419, A. P. 149-I- 

After that for 9 months there was a Nava Nfiyakara. This literally 
means nine Ndyakas or petty princes; but implies an anarchy, 
where every chief is contending with his neighbour, and plunder¬ 
ing the vicinity. 

After that came the following kings. 

Krishm Rdya reigned 40 years. He died in the day time on the 
5th of the moon Kartika, being Monday, in the year Hemlmibl of 
Salt 1460 , A. D. 153 -^, 

After that Sedasvca R&ya reigned 2 years. He died on the Ama-^ 
vdsya^ or last day of Margasirska in the Sheroari of SaL 1462, 

A. D. 15ii. 

After that, Rama Rajd reigned 24 years. He died on Wednesday 
the I4th of the dark moon in Magha, in the year Ructachi of SaL 
i486 ^.<4. D. 1563), and the city was destroyed.. 

Total seven princes 103 years. 

Grand total twenty princes 335 years. 

The chronology will be found totally incompatible with the in¬ 
scriptions. A copy of the original has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. 

6th April —I went three cosses to Bama-patiana, in order to April 5. 

avoid a steep mountainous road, called a Ghat, that lies in the direct -^PF^ranctf 
^ , ofthecoun- 

route between Sahaswa-huUy, and Hari-kara. On the open country try. 
through which I passed, there are scattered several small hills. The 
soil in general seems to be capable of cultivation j but in other parts 
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CHAPTER tlie rock comes to tlie surface, and much of it is waste. The farther 
XVIII. I advanced into the open country, I observed that the villages are 
A'jriTr^ wore strongly fortified. The country is very bare, and, like that 
to the eastward, is covered with bushes of the Cassia auriculata^ and 

Dodoaeea viscosa. 

Bampa-pattana was formerly a part of the dominions of Kingalu 
Ndpaka, the Terrlcaraij Poljfgar. His successors were expelled by 
RemduUa Khan, who was succeeded by Delarccr Khan, both Mogui 
officers. Ddamer Khan resided here twenty years, and under his 
government the place seems to have been very flourishing. He 
was expelled by the Marattahs, who held it for seven years, when 
they were driven out by Ryder. This Mussulraaii destroyed the 
fort, in order to prevent it from being of use to the Marattahs, 
who in their next incursion destroyed the town; and till after the 
Seringapatam it continued waste. The fort has now been re¬ 
paired, and about two hundred houses have been erected in the 
town. It has two reservoirs, one of which is tolerably large. South 
east, about two cosses from Baswa-pattana, is one of the most cele¬ 
brated works of this kind, which was erected by a dancing girl from 
the gains of her profession. It is called Solkaray, and the sheet of 
water is said to be three cosses in length, and to send forth a con¬ 
stant considerable stream for the irrigation of the fields. It is built 
on a similar plan with the reservoir at Tonuru, near Seringapatam. 
A bank has been erected between two bills, and thus confines the 
water of a rivulet which had originally found a way between them. 
Sabu Bodeen, Near the fort is a mosque, celebrated among the Mussulmans for 
and yiraBe- ^yhere Baba Bodeen took up his abode. He 

mlla Kaya^ ^ ^ ^ i i i 

afterwELTcls went, and resided, on a hill toward the south, v/hichnow 

is called after his name. The people of the mosque say, that he 
was a saint of the greatest reputation, who, although he performed 
a number of miraculous things, suffered many persecutions froift 
Vira Belalld, the infidel king of this country. The saint at length 
invited Jan P&disha, a prince of the Faithful, from the north, and 
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the infidel was taken prisoirer. The saint then put the R^j& and all CHAPTER 

Ills family into a pit under his hill, and there they still continue to 

live, suffering the punishment due to their want of faith. April 6. 

Near my tent a farmer was at work, expressing the juice from Sugarrcan*. 
sugar-cane, and boiling it to form Jagory. He said that his field 
contained a JVomla land. The taxes amounted tp 20 Pagodas^ or 
8/. 25 . ^d. The whole expense he calculates at 26 Pagodas, or 
10/. 105 . llrf. The crop season will last 30 days; and on each he 
will boil three times, getting 2 Maunds of Jagory from every boil¬ 
ing. He therefore expects to get \S0 Maunds, which sells at the 
rate of 3| Pagodas for Maunds. The wliole produce therefore 
will be 63 Pagodas, or 25/. 115. X^d., leaving a neat profit of 6/. 

175. llf(/., or 17 Pagodas, or very nearly per cent, on the gross 
produce. I did not measure the field. The cane was Maracabo. 

7th Jpril. —I went thiee cosses to Malaya Banuru. This last ^yord April 7. 

IS a common termination m the names or villages m this part 01 the country, 
country, and signifies a place behind any other; thus Malaya Banuru 
signifies the place behind the hill. On the left of the road, are the 
low bare hills which form the Ghat between Sahasiva-hully and 
Mari-hara, and which render that road very bad; but among the 
hills are many villages, and cultivated places, which from their 
situation are said to have escaped better than those in the plain. 

All to the right of this day’s route is a fine level country, but it is 
exceedingly bare of trees and fences. Near the road at least nine 
tenths of the soil appear to be good; but a very large proportion 
of the country is waste, having been desolated hy Purser am Bhmv. 

The natives say, that two-thirds of the whole plain are of so poor a 
soil as to be unfit for cultivation. They are very unskilful in 
making reservoirs, and of course are negligent in the cultivation 
of rice, and never take a second crop. On being asked the reason 
of this, they say, that in the dry season the soil is too hot for cul¬ 
tivation. There is, however, no end to the foolish reasons which 
unskilful fanners assign for their conduct. Sugar-cane is a goo<l 
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iUIAITEIl 

XVIII. 

April 7 . 


Malaifa Jia~ 
nuru. 


Ttrricaray, 

Poly^ars. 


Saline earth. 


deal cultivated, but the kind is tbe Maracabo^ which yields a very 
small quantity of juice, and that contains little saccharine matter. 
When the farmers are' asked a reason, why they do not cultivate 
the FuUa-ptitty, or Restali, they say, that these canes are so sweet, 
that it is impossible to keep the wild hogs from devouring them. 
Little or no credit can therefore be given to the reasons assigned 
by such fanners for their practices, or for tlie state of the country; 
especially, as is generally the case, when it is found, that no two 
people give the same reason; for the ignorant and lazy are in ge¬ 
neral abundantly unwilling to confess their weaknesses, and, rather 
than acknowledge them, assign some random excuse for their 
conduct. 

Malaya Banuru has a small fort surrounded by a PetCa, which 
contains about two hundred houses. It formerly belonged to the 
Terrimmy Polygars^ who were at one time very powerful ; but their 
territory became a prey to various invaders. The Mussulmans of 
Sira took Paszea-pattana. The Shoabhactars of Tkeri took from Main- 
hully to Lacky-hiclly. The Mysore R^d took Banawara. When Hyder 
seized tlie^ remainder, it consisted of Terricaray, with the adja¬ 
cent country to the value of a hundred thousand Pagodas a year. 
Hyder permitted the family to remain at Terricaray with a yearly 
allowance of thirty thousand Pagodas. The whole of this was stopt 
by tbe Sultdn. On his fall, one of the family returned, seized on 
the fort, and intended to set himself up as an independent prince. 
He was, however, betrayed by some of his ragamuffin followers, 
udio, after wounding him, hanged him by the orders of the new 
government. Some of the family now remain, but they have no 
pension nor allowance. 

In some of the wells here the water is saline, and culinary salt has 
formerly been made at the place. The saline earth is found in low 
moist places. In this respect also the strata here agree with those 
to the eastward. No saline earth nor springs are to be found in the 
hilly western tract, nor in the country below the western Ghats. 
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8tli April. — I went a very long stage, called tour cosses, to Hari- ClIAPTEH 
hareif and by the way crossed a large empty water-course, and 
afterwards a wide channel containing a considerable stream, which April 8. 
comes from the SoUcai'ay^ and is therefore called the Salicara^ holay. ofi^ecoun- 
It falls into the Tmgabhadra immediately above Hari-hara, and try. 
never dries, except in very extraordinary seasons. The country in 
general near this day’s route is plain, with a few hills scattered at 
great distances. Much of it is what the farmers of Malaya Batmric 
consider as totally useless; but the people of//ari-Aara are of a 
different opinion, and think that two thirds of the whole level 
country is fit for cultivation, and would be employed in that way 
were there a sufficient number of iuhabltants. A great proportion 
of it has, however, been long waste; for far beyond the reach of 
human memory the country has been a scene of warfare, and the 
wars of the natives are carried on in a most barbarous and destruc¬ 
tive manner. The country is exceedingly bare,, and at this season 
is very ill supplied with water. 

The bank of the Tiingabhadru opposite to Hari-hara forms a part MaraHah 
of the dominion, and at present belongs to Appa Saheb^ temtory. 

the son of Ptt/wertfm-Roa?: the natives here speak in raptures of 
the Samnuru district, including Tfarwara^ Hubttli, and JVilagunda^ 
and compare its air and fertility to those of Cashemire. The territory 
south of the Fdrada, although fertile, is greatly inferior to the other. 

Both are fast becoming desert. 

I remained three days Hari-hara, which was formerly an y/gra- iiari-hara. 
ram belonging to the Brahmans of its celebrated temple of the same 
name. After the death of Ram Rdjd, and the destruction ofVijaya- 
nagara, it became subject to th^AdilShMh dynasty, and was given 
in Jaghire to a Sheer Khan, rvho built the fort. On the conquest of 
the Decan, it was taken by the. Savanuru Habob, DclilKhan, who was 
an officer of the court of Delhi. From the house of Timour it was 
taken by the Ikeri Rajas, who were expelled by the Marattahs; and 
these again, after fifteen years possession, were driven out by 
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liyder. Since that time these free-booters have taken it thrice; the 
last time was by Parsemm Btm, He did not kill any of the people, 
nor did he burn the town ; but he swept away every necessary of 
life so completely, that many of the inhabitants perished from hun¬ 
ger. They have since enjoyed quiet. The fort contains the temple,’ 
and a hundred houses occupied hy BrSJiviam ; tire suburbs contain 
three hundred houses of the low casts. The temple, fora/fi;id« 
place of worship, is a tolerable building, but is kept in tlie usual 
slovenly manner. Many families, live Avithin its walls, and the area 
is defiled by cow-dung, mud, broken bricks, straw, dunghills, and 
other similar impurities. The idol resembles that of Sankara Na- 
ruyana at GirwAffma, having part of the attributes or symbols of 
iVijyo, and part of those o^J^shmi. Its name also implies its being a 
representative of both deities; for//an* is an appellation of 
and Hara one of the titles of Siva. Within the walls of the temples, 
are twenty fine inscriptions on stone. 

The most numerous class of cultivators near Ilari-kara, and as 
far at least as Savanuru, are the Sivabhactars. There are scarcely 
any Marattahs among them, that is to say, Sudras of pure origin 
belonging to MaMrmhtra Dtsam. Very few of the poorer inhabit¬ 
ants marry, the expense attending the ceremony being considered 
as too great. They content themselves with giving their mistress 
a piece of cloth ; after which she lives with her lover as a wife, and 
both she and her children are as much respected, as if she had 
been married with the proper Manlram and ceremonies : very few 
of the women live in a state of celibacy, to which indeed in most 
parts of India, I l>eUeve, they are seldom subjected. Pew of the 
men go to foreign countries, and the rich have always more wives 
than one, which makes up for the men who live as bachelors. 

The tenants, I am told, are remarkably fickle, being constantly 
changing from one side of the river to another, and of course at 
each time change their sovereign. They appear to me to- be 
remarkably stupid, but they pique themselves on being superior to 
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tlieir northern neighbours, who, they say, are no better than beasts. 

Even the Br'&hmans here are stupid, which is certainly a defect not ^ ^ 
common in that sacred order of men. Out of the hundred houses, ^ 

I could not get one man who could copy the inscriptions at their 
temple with tolerable accuracy. During my stay I employed twelve 
Sr&kfiianSj and tAvo JangamaSy paying them Avhatever the Aitiildar 
judged proper; and he kept a man with them to rouse their indus¬ 
try ; but I obtained copies of four inscriptions only ;■ and it was 
necessary to have these corrected by my interpreter, although I 
could ill spare his services. 

Of the inscriptions that I had copied here, the most ancient is Inscriptions, 
dated in Sal. 1444, according to the Slokam in Avhich the date is 
involved. 

The next is dated Sal. 1452, in the reign ofVira Pritapa Achuta 

The next is dated iSz/. .1453, in the reign of Achuta llay&. 

The last is dated in Sal. 1477, in the reign o^Vira Pritapa Scdasiva 
Deoa Maha B.ay&. 

All remarks that have been suggested by these inscriptions have 
already been anticipated in my commentary on the Rayd Paditti of 
Ramuppa. 

This year the crops have been remarkably bad, OAving to too Season, 
much rain; a circumstance of Avhich I have not heard a complaint 
ill any other part of Karnata. 

The common currency here being gold Famms^ and thirteen of Money 
these exchanging for an Ikeri Pagoda, this must be valued at the 
quantity of pure gold contained in the thirteen Fanams, Avhich is 
somewhat more than it is actually Avorth. The Rupee is worth one 
fourth of a Pagoda. 

The Cucha Sect' here Aveighs 24 Rupees. The Mauvd of cotton Weights, 
contains 48 Seers, or is 29^V^lb. nearly. The Taccady contains 36 
Seers, oris This is the Aveight used by the farmers. The 

Bamr, or market Maund, contains 40 Seers of 24 Rupees. 
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xvm. 

April S* 
Liquid IMca- 
aure* 

Dry Measure. 
Ltiutl Mea¬ 
sure* 


Harvest price 
of the pro¬ 
duce* 


I 


A Cucha Seer of oil, &c. measures iS-^ VbV s^ cubical inches. 

The grain measure is founded on \\\eChitty ofl59-j cubical inches \ 
4 Chitties make 1 Gydm; ^OGydms make 1 Colaga; 20 Colagas 1 
Candaca, which contains bushels. 

Land here is estimated by Mars, the extent of which the natives 
have two methods of ascertaining. The most common is, to call a 
ATar that extent of ground which requires Gydnas of Jola for 
seed. I measured a field said to require twelve Gydnas oS and 
found it to contain 17,67,684 square feet. According to this, the 
Mar is 3682674: square feet, or somewhat less than eight acres and 
a half. The other method of ascertaining the extent of a Mar is by 
counting the number of rows of pulse ox Acadies contained in it, 
when it has been sown with Jola. A square field containing 120 of 
such rows is called ^Miir, If the rows are from 3 to cubits dis¬ 
tant, this extent would coincide with that given by my measure¬ 
ment. I did not ascertain this to be the case at Hari-hara, but I 
found it to be the actual distance in other parts of the neighbourhood. 
The merchants here give the following as the average rate at 
which the produce of the country sells by wholesale immediately 
after harvest: 



Cotton wool 

with the seed per Maundy f 

Pag&da 

Cwt. ffSnVff Peiire 


po* cleared from do, • do- 

12 Famms 

do. 3*5,-^ do. 


Cotton seed 

- do. 

1 

Rugodd do, f do. 


Jagoiy 


• - do. 

4 Fmiams do, do. 




Gudnas 20 of Jola 



i 

Spence 16,378 per bushel 




do. 

18 Avara^ 





18,398 

Ul 

o 



do. 

12 lovartf 





27,307 

u 



do. 

10 Hessam 





32,737 

o 

»» 



do. 
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In this neigbourhood much cotton thread is spun. The women of 
the cultiv'ators spin part of the produce of their husbands ranns; 
and others receive the cotton wool from the merchants, and spin it 
for hire; but the women of the Brahmans are as averse from spin- cotton wool, 
ning, as their husbands are from holding the plough. The merchant 
always purchases tiie cotton with the seed, and employs people to 
clean it. From four Maunds of raw cotton he gets one of cotton 
wool, at the expense of four Fanams^ which is one third of the valiifc 
of the whole cotton thus cleaned. The instrument is a small mill, 
consisting of two horizontal cylinders moved by a perpetual screw, 
and turned by the hand; W'hile a semi-cylindric cavity behind 
forces back the cotton to the person who feeds the mill. (See Plate 
XXVII. Fig'. 74.) The rudeness of the machinery, as usual in India, 
renders the expense of the operation great, in comparison with the 
value of the raw material. The Mound of cotton wool, in beating 
with a bow, the manner universally used in India and China for 
preparing it for the wheel, loses an eighth part, expense included ; 
that is to say, the merchant gives forty Seers of cotton wool to the 
cleaner, who returns thirty-five fit for spinning. When this is spun, 
the thread weighs only from thirty to thirty-two Seers, owing I sup- ' 
pose to its having been imperfectly cleaned. The coarsest thread 
made here costs Fanams for the spinning of the 35 Seers pre¬ 
pared wool, which has been procured from 40 Seers of raw cotton. 

At this rate, to make a pound of cotton wool into thread, costs a 
very little less than 2^ pence, and it loses in the operation from one 
fourth to one fifth of its weight. The thread is remarkably coarse. 

The finest made here costs double the former price. When a woman 
does no other work, she can in one day spin three quarters of a seer 
of the coai'sest kind ; and therefore she makes about penny 

a day. 

From this part of the country, cotton and thread are the principal Commerce, 
exports, and there are few traders of any note. Two months before 
crop season, the merchants advance to the poor cultivators, and 
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CHAPTER charge for interest half a Fanam on each Pagoda, or about S34 per 
cent, per annum. They say, that they are contented with this profit, 

April 8. when the crop is ripe take so much of the produce, at the mar¬ 

ket price, as pays the advance with interest. The farmers however 
allege, that when they receive advances, what the merchants call 
the market-price is lower than what a man, who is itot necessitous, 
can get for his cotton. According to their account, the common 
price of cotton in the seed is 7 Taccadies for the Pagoda, or 71^ pence 
for the C'wt,, which is a little lower than the price stated by the 
merchants. 

The great cultivation here is that of dry grains. The extent of 
land fit for the plough is very great; but a small proportion only 
is occupied, and in the best of times much has always been waste. 

' If any farmer, or even an intelligent officer of revenue, be asked, 
why such or such a piece of ground is not cultivated, he will im¬ 
mediately say that it is impracticable, and assign some reason 
for this being the case. At first, I was inclined to pay much atten¬ 
tion to these reasons ; but finding that two people seldom gave the 
same reason, and that what two men, equally qualified by experi¬ 
ence, alleged, was often totally contradictory, while no difference 
was observable between the soil and situation of the fields now cul¬ 
tivated, and those that are condemned as useless, I began to doubt; 
and after having questioned many natives, and having considered 
carefully what they said, I am persuaded, that the soil may be reu- 
dered productive, wherever it is not too hard or steep for the 
plough. The natives talk of one third of the laud near the Tunga- 
bhadra being useless from these two causes; but I think that they 
over-rate its extent. lu the land of many villages the soil is very full 
of small stones, especially of quartz; but the natives of these places 
are far from reckoning these useless; on the contrary, they allege 
that the stones are advantageous by keeping the soil cool, and 
retaining the moisture. In other places, these stones are reckoned 
a loss, as is the case at Hari-hara. 
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The ground here is divided into three kinds. The first, called CHAPTER. 
Eray, consists of a black mould containing much clay, and is valued 
in the rental at one Pagoda o.Mar, or at 1 l-l- pence an acre. The April 8. 

. * ’ \ , Different 

second kind of land, called Kingalitj or retl soil, is valued at -f- of a qualities of 

Pagoda Ok Mar, or at 8-|- pence an acre. The third kind, called CuV 
Maradi, or stony soil, is valued Pagoda OkMar, or at 5-|-pence 
an acre. This was the account given me at my tents; but when I 
went to a field to measure it, accompanied by the owner, the Amil¬ 
dar, and the Skanaboga with the public rental, I found that it paid 
15 Pagodas, or at the rate of 3^ Pagodas a. Mar, or nearly Sj. an acre. 

In general, it was of a fine black soil; only about one acre of it was 
rather stony, although the whole was reckoned of the first quality. 

The immense difference in the rent, as stated at niy tents, and again 
in the field, did not strike me at the time, so that I got no positive 
explanation; but it, no doubt, arose frOni the following circum¬ 
stance. This Sbist, or valuation of the country, was first made by 
the Rdyanis. It was increased l>y the Savanuint Nabobs in the pro¬ 
portion of 8 to 3; and added to this an increase of 4-part. 

Both he and his son imposed some new assessments; but these were 
not included in the rental, and have been remitted by Purnea, The 
people at the tents mentioned the tax imposed by the R/iyarus, 
which by way of eminence is probably called the Shist; while at the 
field the whole land-tax that is now levied as brought into the ac- 
compt. The Mar of land of the best quality pays therefore 34- Pagodas, 
or at the rate of 35. an acre ; the Mar of the £d quality pays 
Pagodas, or at the rate of 25. 3d. an acre; and the worst paysl.J^PA- 
goda a Mar, or l5. 6d. an acre. Rice-ground pays no higher than 
dry field; so that the only advantage government has by watered- 
land, is an excise of three on every 1000 siigav-canes planted. 

Some soils here contain saline matter ; and if the water be allowed 
to lodge on low spots, these become so impregnated with salt, as to 
be of little value for cultivation; but with proper pains this may 
be avoided. In some of the clay-land, tliere is a kind of soil, 
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which, though it is black, and to all appearance of the kind called 
yet it does not retain water, and very soon becomes dry; 
but, by a proper management of the manure, it may be rendered 
productive. 

The three kinds of ground being of very different qualities, every 
mau’s share of each is scattered up and down in various places, in 
order to make the assessment fall equally; but hence arises an inex¬ 
plicable obscurity in the accompts, and a great hindrance to im¬ 
provement. All the cultivators live in fortified villages, and each 
man’s share is scattered in small patches through the village lands. 

The Gaudas, or chiefs of the villages, are hereditary; but in case 
of their incapacity, the villages may be let toGutigaraSj or renters. 
These renters and Gaudas force the cultivators to labour more 
than they are willing, which is a pernicious practice. The extreme 
indolence of the people in this neighbourhood is, however, an 
excuse that bears at least the appearance of reason. 'The Amil¬ 
dar says, that without compulsion they would not cultivate more 
than ■§- or of what they are able. A subsistence is all that they 
look for, and with little labour that can be procured. Super¬ 
fluities, or riches, they have some reason to consider as mere temp¬ 
tations to the plunderer: so long as a man cultivates his fields, he 
cannot be deprived of them; but they cannot be mortgaged, or 
sold, to pay his debts. If he allow his lands to become waste, the 
government can give them to any person who will undertake their 
cultivation; but the original proprietor may at any time resume 
them, when*he is able to find sufficient stock. 

The greater number of the farmers here have only one plough 
each; but all such as have not more than three ploughs are rec¬ 
koned poor men, and are in general obliged to borrow money to pay 
the rent, and to carry on the expenses of cultivation. The crop is 
a . security to the lender, who is repaid in produce at a low valuation. 
Farmers who have 4, 5, or 6 ploughs, are able to manage witliout 
borrowing, and live in ease. Those who have more stock are 
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reckoned rich men. Each plough requires one man and two oxen, 
and can cultivate two Mars of land, or about 17 acres. In seed time 
and harvest, some additional labourers must be hired. All the 
farmers, and their children, even those wdio are richest, Br&hmam wages, 
exce'lited, work with their own hands, and only hire so many addi¬ 
tional people as are necessary to employ their stock of cattle. A 
servant’s wages are from six toviAX\t.Jimshiry Pagodas a year, toge¬ 
ther with a blanket and pair of shoes. The Jimshiry Pagoda is four 
Dudas worse than that of/Aeri, which is rather less than per cent. 

The wages are therefore from 9.1. '7s. lOd. to 3/. 11^. Qd. Out of this 
they find every thing but the shoes and blanket. Men labourers 
get daily half n fanam^ or 3^d. and women receive one half of 
this hire, which is seldom paid in money, but is given iwjola at the 
market price. The man’s wages will purchase daily about a quarter 
of a bushel. The people here' work from eight In the morning 
until sun set, and in the middle of the day are allowed twenty-four 
minutes to rest and eat. The cattle Avork from eight in the morn¬ 
ing until noon. They are then fed for an hour, and Avork from 
one until about five o’ clock. 

Many of the farmers keep no coavs, but purchase all their cattle. Caitle and 
They, of course, can sell at least one half of their straw to the 
Briihmam of the town, Avho in general keep many milch cows, and 
Avho in return sell the voung oxen and the manure to the farmers. , 
Although the cattle are always kept in the house, except during 
the two months immediately folioAving the raius, no litter is used. 

Their dung is collected in pits, Avith the sAveepings and ashes of the 
family, and sells for from six to tAvelve Dudus for the load of a cart 
Avhich is draAvn by eight oxen, but Avhich does not appear to coiilain 
more than a single-horse cart. The price is from about 5d. to 
half that anAomit. The farmers also hire flocks of sheep to ma¬ 
nure their fields, and say, that for folding his flocks on a Mar of 
land, they give the shepherd one Colaga of Jola; this, however, 
mast be a gross exaggeration. 

VoL. III. T t 
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The most considerable crop in this neighbourhood is Jola (Holms 
sorghum)y which is always accompanied by one or more of the 
following articles, Avaray (Holichos LahlahTovary (Cytisus Cajan)^ 
Hessaru (PkaseoIusJiango), Madihy, a kind of pulse that seems to 
be peculiar to this part of the country, and of which I have seen 
only the seed; HuruU (Holichos bijflorus), and Alasunda (Holichos 
Catsjang). These articles being intended cliiefiy for family use, a 
portion of each is jvanted, and every man puts in his Jola field a 
drill or two of each kind. 

Jola thrives best on black clay, but is also sown on the red earth, 
and even sometimes on the stony soil, la Chaitrat the field is hoed 
with a HegCimtay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 75,) which requires from six 
to eight oxen to draw it; for this is the month following the 
vernal equinox, wlien the *soiI is very dry and hard. In the 
following month the field is ploughed once, and then manured. 
In the month preceding the summer sol&tiqe, the seed is sown after 
a rain by means of the drilt; while the rows of the accompanying 
grains are put in by means of thejSiWi% ax Acadu The drill here 
dilFers from that of Banawasi, (Plate XXVI. Fig. 73,) in wanting 
the iron bolts'that connect the bills with a wooden bar which crosses 
the beam. 'TheSudiky is a hamhoo with a sharp point, which is tied 
to the drill, and through which the labourer drops the seed of the 
pulse, as he follows that implement. After having been sown, the 
field is smoothed with Xha Bolu Cuntay, a hoe drawn by oxen, and 
entirely- resembling the Hog Cuniayy but of a lighter make. On the 
20th day the field is weeded with ihtEdday Cuiitay^ (Plate XXVIII. 
Fig. 76 ), and on the 28th day this is repeated. In five months the 
Jola ripens, without farther trouble. The Mar of land usually pro¬ 
duces 7 Colagas of Jola, or 56 fold, worth 7 Pagodas; deduct for 
xejit Pagodas, and for seed-J-Pagof/a, and there remains to the 
cultivator for stock and labour 4|r Pagodas, or about 68 per cent, of 
the gross produce, besides the pulse and straw; but tliis last must be 
allowed to go for manure. Besides, in favourable seasons, the 
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farmer from the high-rented Jola land procures a second crop of CHAPTER 
Callay, (Cic€t'arietmum) ioWoviiS. 

If after harvest there be any rain, the field is ploughed in the 
month preceding the winter solstice. It is tlien ploughed across, 
and by means of the sharp pointed bamboo the seed is dropt into the 
furrows after the plough, and is covered with the//eg Cimtay. The 
Mar of land requires 8 Gydnas of seed, and produces 4 Colagas^ or 
10 seeds. This, deducting the seed, is a neat produce of 72 Gyilnas, ' 

worthr7f Pagodas. It is obly from the very best ground that this 
can be taken, and each farmer’s share of this kind is very small. 

A few rich spots are reserved solely for the cultivation o^Callay, 
and these are cultivated in the following manner. In the month 
following the vernal equinox the field is ploughed once, then ma¬ 
nured, and in the following month is hoed with the Pleg Cunt ay. 

Between that period and the month preceding the shortest day, 
the grass is ploiiglied down twice, and the seed is sown witli the 
sharp bamboo following the plough, and covered with the/Teg Cuntay, 
as before described. It ripens in three months, and produces 8 
Colagas; which, deducting seed, leaves 152 Gydnas^ worth 15^P<t- 
godas i from which if be taken for rent, the cultivator has better 
than 12 Pagodas for his trouble and stock. 

Cotton is raised entirely on black soil, and is either sown as a CoUon. 
crop by itself, or drilled in the rows of a Namnay field. In the 
former case, two crops of cotton cannot follow each other, but one 
crop of Jio/ffl at least must interv'ene! In the 2d month after the 
vernal equinox, the field is ploughed once, then manured, then 
hoed with the//eg and the grass is kept down by occa¬ 

sional hoeings with the BoluCuntay, until the sowing season in the 
month preceding the autumnal equinox- The seed is sown by a 
drill having only two bills, behind each of which is fixed a sharp 
pointed bamboo, through which a man drops the seed; so that each 
drill requires the attendance of three men, and two oxen. The 
seed, in order to allow'it to run through the bamboo, is first dipt in 
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CHAPTER cow-dung sincl water, and tlien mixed witli some eartli. Twenty 
XVill. flays after sowing, and also on the 35th and 50th days, the field is 
hoed with the Edday cimtay. The crop season is during the month 
before, and that after the vernal equinox. The Mar of land requires 
mounds of seed, worth ^ of & Pagoda. The produce is SO Taca- 
dies, at 7 for a Pagoda^ and therefore amounts to 7~ Pagodas. From 
this deduct.-^ Pagoda for seed, and ^ Pagodas for rent, and 
there remains to the cultivator for trouble and stoek very little less 
than 4 Pagodas. When these weights, measures, and values, are 
reduced to the English standard, the produce of an acre appears very 
small. The seed, is about 10 ^ lb. worth two-pence. The produce 
is about cwt. worth, according to the cultivators, 82^pence: 

deducting 36 pencefor rent, and two-pence for the seed, there will 
remain for the cultivator 445 -pence, or about 53jE>er cent, of the gross 
produce. 

Next to Join,, the most considerable crop in this neighbourhood 
is Navonay, which is cultivated on both the black and red soils, but 
by far most commonly on the latter. On the-black soil it is usually 
accompanied by cotton in the rows between the drills ; 011 red soil, 
it is accompanied by rows of Jola, Sujjay, ^Holms spicatus) and 
Gur Ellu, which is Huts EUu of Seringapatam (Verbesina sa- 
iiva Roxb. M3S.). In black soil, the ploughing commences in the 
month following the vernal equinox. After having been ploughed, 
the field is manured, and in the following, month.is hoed voth the 
Meg Cuntay^ andj after eight days rest, withthe Eolu Cuntay. In the 
month follow;ing mid-summer, the seed is sown with the drill, and 
the accompanying grains by means of the sharp bamboo. The seed 
is covered by twqhoeiugs with t\\e Bolu. Cuntay^ one lengthwise and 
the other across. On the 20th and 28th days the weeds are removed 
Ijy tfioEdday Cuntay. In three months the crop is ripe. In the red 
soil,, the ploughing does not commence until the beginning of 
the rainy season; but the seed time, and all the process of agriculture, 
are the same as in the black soil. The Mar of land requires for 
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seed 5 Gydms of Nammy^ worth ^ Pagoda i together with one chapter 
of cotton seed, worth -^Pagoda ; ox \ Gydna Jola, worth 

-jA'V Pagoda; or 1 Chitty oiSi^ay^ worth-^V pai't of bl Pagoda; or 1 Aprils. 
Chitty of Gur* Ellu, worth y-j- of a Pagoda. The produce in amiddling 
crop is 12 Colagas Q^ Navonay, worth Pagodas, together with 15 
Tacadies of cotton, worth 2-~ Pagodas ; orl— Colaga of Jola, worth 1-^ 

Pagoda; or 1 Colaga of Sujjay, worth Pagoda; or 1 Colaga of 
Gnr' Ellu, worth Pagoda, It must be evident from this, that the 
people who gave me the account diminished the real produce of 
the Jola, which would never be the common object of cultivation, 
while was so nmch more profitable. 

Sujjay is here the next most eoniraon crop, and is always accom- Svjjay, or 
j>anied hj HuruU, oxAlasunda, oxTovary, ox Hesmr'iu This is the 
crop commonly taken from the red soil, or that of the second qua¬ 
lity. In the month preceding the summer solstice, the field is 
ploughed once, then manured, and then hoed with the Heg Cuntay. 

At the end of the month the seeds are sown with the drill, and 
covered with the Mola. Cimtay. On the 20th and 28th days, the field 
is weeded with the Edday Cmitay. In three months the crop is ripe. 

The Mar requires fc^j- seed \Gydna of Siijjay, worth to¬ 

gether Avith 2 Gydms of HuruH, worth -^ Pagoda; or 1 Gydna of 
Alasunda, worth Pagoda ; or S Gydnas ofTffvaiy, worth ^Pagoda; 
or Gydna of Hessaru, worth ^ of a Pagoda. The average pro¬ 
duce is 12 Colagas o^Sujjay, Avorth IS-f Pagodas; together with IA- 
Colaga of Huruli, worth If Pagoda ; or If Co/«gfl of Alasunda^ worth 
lr|- of ^Pagoda; or 2 Colagas o^Tmaiyj WOX^h ^-Pagodas; or 1 Co- 
laga o^ Hessaru, Avorth ^Pagodas,, The rent is about Pagodas. 

From these data, the share u'hich the farmer gets for his stock and 
labour may readily be calculated. For instance, the gross produce 
of a Mar soAvn \nt\\ Sujjay IIuj'uU isI4|-P(7gw/tfs,- Avhtle the rent 
and seed are rather more than Pagodas, or lyf per cent, of tlie 
gross produce. This is another proof, that the cultivators concealed 
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CHAPTER the real produce of Jola and cotton, which are their most common 
XVfH. 

crops. 

Apriy. Huruli, or what the English of Madras call Horse-gram, is at Hari- 

Dolic/wxbifio- hara the next most usual crop, and is cultivated entirely on the 
poorest an{l worst soil, which pays as rent l-~Pagoda for the JdTflr, 
The field is ploughed once in the end of the 2d month after the 
summer solstice. In three or four days afterwards it is ploughed 
again ; and with the sharp bamboo the seed is dropped into the fur¬ 
row, after the plough, in rows about 9 inches distant from each 
other. It is then covered with the Heg Cuntay. On the 20th and 
2Sth days, the hoe calledJSdcfoy Cuntay is employed to remove weeds, 
and ill five months it ripens without farther trouble. A Mar of land 
requires for seed five Gydnas^vfox^^ Pagoda ^ and the common 
produce is 3 Colagas, worth 3 Pagodas; so that the*farmer has 
here only Pagoda out of 3 of tlie gross produce ; but he gives 
no manure, and the trouble is very small, and performed at a season 
when little else is doing. 

Harultt, On the 2d quality of soil some considerable quantity of Harulu, 

or Ridnus, is raised. In the month preceding the summer solstice, 
when the rainy season commences, the field mjiloughed once. Fif¬ 
teen days afterwards the seed is dropped into furrows made by the 
plough, ill rows two cubits' distant fi'om each other, and is covered 
by another furrow. At the end of a month from sowing, the weeds 
are removed by the Edday Cuntay; and every 15 days afterwards, 
until the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the intervals be¬ 
tween the rows must be ploughed. At this time the plants begin 
to flower; and the fruit ripens at various times between the month 
following the autumnal equinox, and that following the winter sol¬ 
stice. A Mar of land requires 2j Gydnas of seed, worth -jV of a 
Pagoda. The produce is six Colagas, worth ten Pagodas. It is sold 
to the oil-makers, who extract the oil by boiling, as is the usual 
practice in India. The seed is first boiled for about an hour, when 
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it bursts a little. It is then dried iu the sun three days, and beaten CilAPTEtt 

* rt * # ' « '1 T 111* 

into flour in a large mortar. The flour is then put into a pot witli 
a little water, and boiled for about two hours. The oil floats above 
the flour, whicli forms a thick mass iu the bottom of the pot. The 
oil is very bad, and tliick. Two Gydnas of seed give sixteen .S’een'i 
Cucha measure, of oil ; so that a bushel gives about 2 wiue gallons. 

Ragy (Cynosurus corocaniis), Shamay (Panicum miliart E. M.J, 

Harica (Paspalumfrumeniaceum'SiQyih. MSS.), Baragu (Panicum nii- 
liaceum), Wull' RUu (Sesamum)yZ.\xA. Udu (Phaseolus minwwo Boxh. 

MSS.), are also cultivated at Hari-hara; but in such small quantities, 
that a particular account of each will not be required. 

The usual daily allowance of grain ,for one person’s eating, is j Allowance of. 
Chitty, or about 27 bushels, a year. The Ncivonay simi Sujjay arc: 
chiefly consumed by the Brd/mans, and other people in easy circum¬ 
stances, as being a more light and delicate food; while the labourers 
feed upon Joia, or Ragy, purchased from other districts. Jola 
straw, being the most common, is reckoned the most wholesome 
fodder for cattle. 

The watered lands are here of little importance; for iu the whole Watered 
district, which produces annually 15,000 Canter' Raya Pagodas, there 
are BO dams, and only six reservoirs. The rains are quite inadequate 
to the cultivation of rice. Very little of this grain is therefore 
sown. Orders, however, have been issued by Purnea to erect dams 
on the SolicQ7'ay Holay. The Amildar says that there are three 
places in the district where reservoirs might be constructed with 
advantage. He thinks that forming dams on the Tungadhad 7 'awQu\d 
be attended with great expense; nor could they be so constructed 
as to irrigate much ground. Below Hari-hara indeed, towards Aiia- 
gmidi, there are very fine ones, M'hich .supply with water rice-grounds 
worth 100,000 Pagodas a year. These are situated partly in tl:e 
territories of the Niza7n, and partly in those lately ceded to the 
Company. 

Sugar-cane is here the most considerable irrigated crop, as it sugar-cane. 
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CllAPTEft requires but a small supply of water. lu the inten-als between the 
XVJII. crops of cane, a crop of rice is taken, should there be a sufficient 


April 6. supply of water; but that is seldom the case, and the intermediate 


crop is commonly soroe of the dry grains. The land, when culti¬ 
vated for grain, pays the usual rent; when cultivated with sugar¬ 
cane, it pays Pagodas for every 1000 double cuttings planted. 
Land that pays 10 Pagodas of rent is called xiTVocula land, which, 
as it plants 6000 double cuttings, pays, when under sugar-cane, 
18 Pflgodds, with two Pagodas for the use of the boiler, making in 
all a rent of 20 Pagodas for the JPoqala, as stated by the man at 
Baswapattana. 

Theaccount that follows was taken from a principal accomptant 
(Sheristadar), who says that he is proprietor of a field, and is well 
acquainted with the j)rocess. The cane may be planted at any time; 
hut there are only three seasons which are usually employed. One 
lasts during the month before and another after the summer solstice. 
This is the most productive and most usual season; but the cane 
requires at this time longer to grow, and more labour, than in the 
others ; so that, although it pays the same tax only, it yields to the 
cultivator but little more profit. The other two seasons are the 2d 
month after the autumnal equinox, and the 2d montli after the 
shortest day. Those crops arrive at maturity within the year. I 
shall confine myself to an account of the process in the first season. 
The kind of cane cultivated is Maracabo^ of which, according 
to the Sheristadar, 4800 canes are required to give one Mauiid, or 
about 24^1 b. Jagory. When asked why he does not raise a better 
kind, the Sheristadar says, that the soil is too poor, and the climate 
too dry ; both of which are, to all appearance, ill founded excuses 
for an obstinate adherence to old custom. In the second month 
after tlie vernal equinox, the field must be watered, and eight days 
afterwards it is ploughed once. After another rest of eight days, 
it must be ploughed again with a deeper furrow', four oxen having 
been put into the yoke. After another interval of eight days it is 
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ploughed, first lengthwise, and then across, with a team of six oxen. 
Then, at the distance of three, or three and a half cubits, are drawn 
over the whole field furrows, which cross each other at right angles. 
In order to make these furrows wider, a stick is }3ut across the iron 
of the plough. In the planting season, two cuttings of the cane, 
each containing two eyes, are laid down in every intersection of tli6 
furrows, and are covered slightly with mud. The furrows are then 
filled with M'ater, and this is repeated three times, with an interval 
of eigh^ days between every two waterings, A little dung is then 
put into the furrows; and when there happens to be no rain, the 
waterings once in the eight days are continued for three months. 
When the canes have been planted forty days, the weeds must be 
removed with a knife, and the intervals are hoed with the hoe drawn 
by oxen. Tliis operation is repealed on the 55th, 70th, and 85tli 
days, and the earth is thrown up in ridges toward the canes. In the 
beginning of the fourth month, the field gets a full watering. 
Fifteen days afterwards, the intervals are ploughed lengthwise.and 
across; and to each bunch of plants a basket or two of dung is given 
and ploughed in. The weeds are then destroyed by a hoe drawn 
by oxen; after which, channels must be formed between the rows; 
and until the cane ripens, which varies from fourteen to seventeen 
months, these channels are filled with water once in fifteen days. 
The crop season lasts from one month to six weeks. The mill is 
excessively rude, being two cylinders moved by a perpetual screw, 
and turned by a beam, to which four oxen are yoked. The. Wocula 
land plants 6000 double cuttings, and the bunch springing from the 
two cuttings planted at each' intersection contains from eight to 
twenty canes. The average may be fourteen, or altogether 84,000, 
These, at 4800 for the Mamd, should produce not quite eighteen 
Maunds, which is only one tenth part of that which the man at Bas- 
ua-yattana mentioned, and he may be considered as having given a 
true account. The AAeWsfadar however, on being pressed, acknow- 
ieges 120 Maunds; but he is evidently a liar, and no dependence 
V 01 ,. HI, Ij li 
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CBii be placed on what he says concerning the produce, I did no 
get any satisfactory account concerning the extent of ground called 
al'Pomla; but there is no reason to suppose any difference betvvreen 
the IVocula of Bama-pattana and that of Hari-hara. If we take 6000 
squares, of 3| cubits, as the extent of a Wocula, it will give 3| acres> 
which pay a tax of 20 Pagodas^ or at the rate of 2/. 2s. Sd. an acre. 

jipril nth—I went three cosses to Damna-girt. Near the road, 
three small hills excepted, the whole country is fit for the plough. 
Much of it however, even where the soil is of that fine black mould 
called PJmy, would appear never to have been cultivated, and is 
overgrown with bushes. The soil of a very small proportion indeed, 
so far as I can judge, appears to be too barren for cultivation; much 
of it, however, is Marulu, or a poor stony land, and some of it is a 
red soil, fit for the cultivation of Ragy. 

Ddvana-giri contains above 500 liouses, and a new Bazar (or street 
containing shops) is now building. In the centre of the toivu is a 
small mud fort. Some years ago, it was a poor village ; and its rise 
is owing to the encouragement given to settlers by Apojee RamOj a 
Marattah chief, who, having entered into the service ofi?yder, 
obtained the place as a Jaghire. He died without heirs, but Tippoo 
continued to give encouragement to settlers, and ever since it has 
been gradually increasing. It is the first place in the Cfmtrakal 
principality (Rayada) towards the west; and t\xo Amildar of the 
district (Taluc) usually resides at it, although properly it is not the 
Kasha, or chief town. 

At Dh)ana-giri some coarse cotton cloths are made; and at every 
village of the district three or four looms are employed in the ma¬ 
nufacture. The staple commodity, however, of the Chatrakal prin¬ 
cipality consists of Citmlies, or a kind of blankets which in their 
fabric greatly resemble English camblets. They are four cubits 
broad, by twelve long, and form a piece of dress, which the natives 
of Karnata almost universally weai'. They are not dyed, but are 
of the natural colour of the wool, which in the finer ones is almost - 
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always a good black. The best are made at Hara^punya-hull^j in the CflAPTER 
territory lately ceded to the company, and at D&oana-giri. Each of 
the blankets, made of the w'ool from the first shearing of the sheep, 
sells for from two to twelve, Pagodasj or from l6s. 2|(i to 4/. 17 ^. 4 ^. 

Those at four Pagodas are the finest made fpr common sale; and 
these, with all of an inferior value, are brought to weekly markets, 
and purchased by the merchant for ready money. If any of a higher 
value are wanted, advances must be made. The great ekcelteiice 
of these blankets is their power of turning rain; and, the finer they 
are, the better they do this. Some have been made, that were 
valued so high as from two to three hundred and that were 

considered to be impenetrable by water. 

Before the sheep are shorn, they are well washed. The wool, Wool, 
when it has been shorn, is teased with the fingers, and then 
beaten with a bow, like cotton, and formed into bundles for spin¬ 
ning. This operation is perfoimed both by men and women, partly 
on the small Hindu cotton wheel, and partly with the distaff. Some 
tamarind-seeds are bruised; and, after having been infused for a 
night in cold water, are boiled. The thread, when about to be put 
into the loom, is sprinkled with the cold decoCtioii. The loom is 
of the same simple structure with that usual in India. The new 
made cloth is washed by beating it on a stone; and, when dried, is 
fit for sale. From this account of the process it will be evident, 
that the great price of the finer kinds is owing to the great trouble 
required in selecting wool sufficiently fine, the quantity of which 
in any one fleece is very small. 

DScam-giH'i is a place of considerable trade, and is the residence Commerce, 
of many merchants, who keep oxen, and send goods to distant 
places. Some of the merch?ints hire their cattle from Svoabhactars^ 
JHussulmanSj and Marattahs^ who make the carriage of goods a pro¬ 
fession, and are ciLlled Badigaru. The load is reckoned SMau 72 ds 
of 48 Cucfia Seers, or about 2331b., and the lure is estimated by this 
quantity, whatever load the owner may choose to put on his cattle. 
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The hire for a load to any place near, is oneFmiam, or almost 7^ 
pence, for every Gau or Gavada of 4 cosses, which amount upon an 
average, I suppose, to between 12 and 14 miles; hut to the great, 
marts at a distance there is a fixed price; for instance, the load 
from nenrlkeri, to fVallaja-petta, ^rcot^ costs ^Pagodas^ 
or 1/, 4 j. 4i^d, The distance may be about 320 miles. 

Far from considering the customs exacted at different places on 
the road as a burthen, the traders here cousider them as advantage¬ 
ous; for the customhouse is bound to pay for all goods that may be 
stolen, or seized by robbers, within their respective districts. This 
seems to be an excellent regulation, which is in general use 
throughout the peninsula. 

The most valuable trade here is that which is carried on with 
JVallaja-peita. The goods carried from lienee are Betd-nut and 
pepper, and those brought back are Madras goods, imported from 
Europe, China, Bengal, and the Eastern Islands, together with salt, 
and some of the manufactures of the coast of Coromandel. 

There is also a great trade carried on between this and JV/ogaro, 
and Sagar. From thence are brought Betd-nut and pepper, and from 
this are sent Cumliett, salt, and Madras goods. 

Next to these, the trade \v\t\i Rayd-durga^ and Hara-punya-hully^ 
in the newly-ceded district, is the most considerable. The exports 
from Ddvana-giri are coco-nuts, Jagory, tobacco, turmeric, Betel- 
nut, pepper, and Capsicum. The returns are, a little cotton wool,' and 
cloth, Cumlies, and a large proportion of cash. 

To Caduru, and other places south from this, are sent cotton, cloth, 
and Terra Japonica; and from them are brought coco-nuts, tobacco, 
turmeric, fenugreek, garlic, and Danya, a carminative seed. The ma¬ 
nufacturers of this neighbourhood frequently carry their blankets 
to Seringapatam. 

Merchants from the Marattah territories beyond the Tungabhadra 
bring hither silk cloths, cotton, Terra Japonica, and wheat; and 
take away Callay (Cicer arietinum), Jagory, and coco-nuts. At present 
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this trade is at a very low ebb; parties of the MarattaJi troops CHAPTER 
seizing on whatever they meet. As these are not robbers, but per- 
sons regularly employed by government, the custom-house is not -Apnl ii. 
held answerable for their depredations. 

From this it would appear, that the trade of DAvana-giri chiefly 
consists in exchanging the produce of one neighbouring country, 
for those of another. The only articles of export produced in the 
neighbourhood are Cumlies, Jagory (inspissated juice of sugar cane), 
and Callay (Cicer arietinum). 

Jprii I2th.—^To-day I was prevented from advancing by no less April 12. 
than seven of my people having been seized with the fever in the 
€Ourse of the night, and from its being impossible, without some 
delay, to provide means for their being carried. Fevers have of 
late been very prevalent among my servants, although the country 
is perfectly dry and clear. The weather is now very hot in the day¬ 
time, with strong irregular blasts of hot wind, which often comes in 
whirls. The nights are tolerably cool. Early this morning we had 
a very heavy rain, with mucli thunder, but little wind. 

-As I was detained here, in order to save time I sent for the prin- Sheep, 
cipal sheep-breeders in the neighbourhood, and obtained from 
them the following account. Throughout the principality, and in 
the neighbouring country of Hara-punya-kitlly^ which belongs to 
the Company, sheep are an object of great importance, and are of 
the kind called Cnri in the language of Karmia. They are kept by 
two casts, the Curubariiy and Goaiaru. A man of cither cast, who 
possesses a flock of sheep, is by the Mussulmans called aDoHigar. 

The Curubaru are of two kinds; those properly so called, and those 
named Handy or Cumly Curubani. The Curubaru proper, and the 
Goaiaru, are sometimes cultivators, and possess the largest flocks.; 
but they never make blankets. The Handy abstain entirely 

from cultivation, and employ themselves in tending their flocks, and 
manufacturing tlie wool. The flocks kept by the two former casts 
contain from 30 to 300 breeding ewes; those Handy Curubas 
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CHAPTER contain only from five to one hundred and fifty. All the shepherds' 
have besides some cows, buffaloes, andAfaycay«, or long-legged goats; 

April 12. but the sheep form the chief part of their stock. They are pas¬ 
tured ill waste places; for which a HuUbundu^ or grass renter, is 
appointed by government; and to him each family pays a certain 
rent, fixed by an old valuation of their property. ■ This rent varies 
from i a Fanavi to 20 Fanams a year, or from to 12^. 5|d* 

It is said, that changes in the quantity of a family’s stock are not 
common, and that it is rare for a man to possess thirty more or 
less than his ancestor had at the time of the valuation. If any 
man’s flock, however, should increase much above the number ori¬ 
ginally belonging to.the family,the Hulihundu may increase the tax. 
The office oi HuUbundu is not hereditary; but there are certain 
families of shepherds hereditarily annexed to the Hulibundu 
of each district ; that is to say, they must pay their tax into his 
office. They are at liberty to pasture their flocks wherever they 
please, even into the territories of a different sovereign. Thus a 
shepherd of this place may feed his flocks in Hara-punya^hully ; but 
he pays his rent to the Hulibundu of Chatrakcd. 

The sheep are allowed no food but what they can procure in the 
pastures, which are open uncultivated lands containing a few Scat¬ 
tered bashes, but which are here called Adavi, or forests. In tho 
rainy season, the sheep at night are driven into folds made of prickly 
bushes. In the dry season, they are at night confined on the arable 
lands, for the purpose of manuring them; and, as a reward, the cul¬ 
tivator gives victuals to the shepherds and their dogs. Four rams 
are reckoned sufficient for a hundred ewes. Owing to the tempe¬ 
rate nature of the climate, the females breed at all seasons indiffer¬ 
ently, and they bear six months in the womb. They have their 
first lamb at eighteen months old, and breed once a year, but never 
have twins. After bearing three lambs, the ewe is sold. If allowed 
to live, she would breed five times, but afterwards she would not 
be saleable. Sheep are never fattened for the market, farther than 
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can be done by pasture, with which in India a sheep seldom becomes CHAPTER 
fat; but I think the meat of those here is better than 1 have seen 
any where else in India, where the animal has not been stall-fed. For April 12 . 
stall-feeding, they are preferred by the gentlemen of Madras, who 
used formerly to be supplied from Bengal. 

The males, except those intended for breeding, are sold by the 
shepherds when under two years of age. At a year old, the best 
males are selected for breeding, the others are castrated. A female 
at one yeat old, sells for about ac|uarter of s-Po-^odHf or rather more 
than two shillings, and continues of the same value until after 
having had her third lamb.^ A male of a year old is worth the 
same money. A wether two years old is worth about a third of a 
Pagoda., or 2J. S^d. A good ram for breeding sells for half a Pagoda, 
or rather more than four shillings. 

The fleece is shorn twice a year; in the second month after the Wool, 
shortest day, and in that which follows the summer solstice. The first 
fleece is taken when the sheep is about six months old, and is by far 
the finest in quality. From this alone can Cuftilies, of any consider¬ 
able fineness, be made. Every successive fleece becomes worse and 
worse, and does not increase in quantity. The sheep are never 
smeared. They are commonly black ; and. the deeper this colour 
is, the more valuable the wool is reckoned. The finer blankets are 
all of an excellent native blackj without dye. Each fleece weighs 
from li to 3 Seers, or from ^ of a pound, to 1 J^lb. The fleeces, 
as shorn, are divided into three qualities; which sell for 13, 8, and 
7 Fanams the Maund; or forU. jia and i6s. 9id. 

for the hundred weight. 

The Curubaru, or in the singular Jiumber Curuba, area cast Handy Cn- 
living in f\\o Hara-punya-hully and Chatrakal districts, and are of 
Karnaia descent; but many of them have now settled on the banks 
of the uppei part of the Aris/iHfl river, in fh.o ^arattah dominions. 

All those who have settled in that country being horse-men, they 
are called lianday. Ravalar, a name pronounced Rawut by the 
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CHA PTER Mussulmans, and by them frequently applied to every kind oiCt^ruha, 
In this country they confine themselves entirely to the proper duties 
April 12. of their cast; which are, to rear sheep, and to work up wool into 
blankets. They can eat with the other tribes of Curubaru, but do 
not intermarry with them. They are allowed a plurality of wives, 
and their women continue to be marriageable after the age of pu¬ 
berty. Widows may live with a second husband as left-hand wives 
(Cutigas), and their children are not thereby disgraced; for in 
this tribe there is no inferior Cutiga cast. A woman who commits 
adultery is always excommunicated; nor can her paramour take 
her for his Cutiga. The Handy Curubas eat sheep, fish, venison, 
and fowls. They hold pork to be an abomination, and look upon 
the eating of the flesh of oxen, or of buffaloes^ as a dreadful sin. 
They are allowed to drink spirituous liquors. When a Curiiba 
s dies, his property, as is usual with that of all Hindus in Karnata, 

is divided equally among his sons; and his wives and daughters 
- are left entirely at the discretion of the males of his family. 

; The Deities, whom this cast consider as their peculiar objects of 

worship, zx& BiraHeva, and his sister Mayaxa. Bira is, they say, the 
same with/jwarfl, and resides in Coifoja, where he receives the de¬ 
parted spirits of good men. Bad men are punished in Nuraca, or by 
suffering various low' transmigrations. There is only one temple of 
Bira, which is situated on Curi-betta, or the sheep hill, on the banks 
of the Krishna, near the Poonah. There is also only one temple 
dedicated to Mdyava. It is near the Krishna, at a place named Chin- 
sulii. Once in ten years, every man of the cast ought to go to these 
two temples; but a great many do not find leisure for the perform¬ 
ance of this duty. These deities do not receive bloody sacrifices, 
but are worshipped by offerings of fruit and flowers. The priests 
(Ptijdris) at both these temples axG Curubaru ; and, as the office is 
hereditary, they of course marry. Once in four or five years they 
go round, distributing consecrated powder of turmeric, and receiving 
charity. Besides the worship of the deities proper to the cast, the 
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Curubas oiFer sacrifices to some of the destructive spirits, such as 
Durgawa, Jacani^ and ^arama Da?a. Wljeii sick, or in distress, they 
vow sacrifices to these spirits, provided they will no longer exert 
their baneful influence. The Curabaru have no trouble from Pysa~ 
chi; and ordinary BjUtas, or devils, they believe, are expelled by 
prayer addressed to the deities of the cast. At Hujiny, in the JTa- 
7'a~punya-hully district, resides Rmana Siddhsmara, the Guru of this 
cast. His ofiice also is hereditary; and he is able to read, an extent 
of knowlege to which no other person of the tribe has pretensions. 

The Guru attends at fe^ts and sacrifices, to receive his share, and 
punishes transgressions against the rules of cast by fine and excom¬ 
munication. At the principal ceremonies of the CurabarUj snch as 
marriages, building a new house, or the like, the (Panchanga)^tro\o- 
ger of the viliage,whoisaiJ7'a//;KflM, attends; and, having read thepray- 
eTs(Mantrams) proper on the occasion, receives the accustomed due. 

April 13th,—I went what was called four cosses, but the stage vVpril 13. 
was exceedingly long, and I halted at Coduganar. Except two small 
hills between which I passed, all the country near this day’s route country, 
is sufficiently level for the plough, and very little of it appears to 
be too barren for cultivation. Some of the soil is black clay, some 
is red mould, but by far the greater part of it is poor stony land. I 
saw several villages, but a very small proportion of the countrv is 
cultivated, and from time immemorial much has been waste. A Ion" 
continued scene of Indian warfare has prevented by far the greater 
part from having been cultivated. The most severe loss, however, 
that the natives remember,was what they suffered in Purseram Bozo's 
invasion, when the whole Ckutrakal principality was reduced to 
nearly a desert. The AwHdur oi who met me at Codii^ 
gzmzir, says, that almost the whole country is capable of cultivation, 
and with manure will produce either Ragy arJola. 

In the forenoon a leopard was killed by the people of the village Leopanl.or 
in a garden near the town, and brought to my tent in great triumph, 
with every thing resembling a flag, and every instrument capable 
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of making a noise, that could be collected. First he had been shot 
in the belly, and then he was driven to the banks of a reservoir, 
where he stood at hay; and, before he was kilied, wounded three 
of the men who attacked him with spears ; one of whom tvas severely 
torn. He agreed very well with the description in Ker’s translation 
of Linnaeus, and was about four feet from the snout to the root ot 
the tail. He had killed several oxen; and in this country, it is not 
unusual for leopards to attack even men. Although I have called 
this animal the leopard, 'there is reason to think that it does not 
differ from the panther of India; for I am persuaded that we have 
no larger spotted animal of the feline genus. The Indian panther 
and leopard I consider, therefore, as two names for the same animal. 
The African panther may, however, be different, as certainly is the 
hunting leopard of India. 

14th April.—! went a very long stage, called four cosses, to Ali~ 
gutta. For some way, near the middle of this day’s route, the road 
passed among low bills that are rather barren. On both sides of 
these there is a great deal of fine land; for much of the soil is of 
the fine black mould called Eray. Almost the whole is waste, owing 
chiefly to the invasion of Purseram Bow. Many of the fields, how* 
ever, would appear to have remained longer uncultivated, which is 
attributed to^invasions by AParatiaks that happened during the 
government of Hyder. I do not think that more than a tenth part 
of the arable fields is now occupied. Ragy and sugar-cane seem to 
be what the farmers attend to most; yet there is much land fit for 
Jola and cotton. Some sheep are reared; but all the wool is sent 
to other places, where it is manufactured. In the villages of this 
district are scattered a weavers of coarse cotton cloths. In the 
Chatrakal principality there are no plantations of palm-trees; but 
there are many gardens in which kitchen stuffs (Tarkari ) are raised. 
Among these, the carrot thrives remarkably well, and in flavour is 
superior to any that I have seen in India. Aligutta is a sorry place, 
.situated among some rocky heights that arc fortified. Contiguous 
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to it is a very good reservoir; Distant from it about three cosses 
to the south, is a reservoir, which in size almost equals tSolkaray, and 
is named Bhima Samudra, or the sea of Bhima, who was one of the 
five sons of Panda, celebrated in Hindu fable. 

15th April. —I went a very long stage, called also four cosses, and April i5. 
encamped in the plain near Chiiteldroog, as we call it. Most of the 
country through which I passed is tolerably good, but very thinly 
peopled, and poorly cultivated. After having passed over a low 
ridge of hills, I came to a small rivulet, named Jenigap holay, which 
has its source from Bhima Samudra, and from various mountain tor¬ 
rents. It runs towards Gudi-cotay, the chief town of a district in this 
principality, and contains water at all seasons. It forms some fine 
reservoirs, and in several places is also conveyed by canals to irri¬ 
gate the fields for cultivation. 

The plain of Chiiteldroog is two cosses and a half from north to CkHtctdroog. 
south, and one coss from east to west; the coss here being at least 
four miles. It is every where surrounded by low, rocky, bare hills, 
on one of which stands the Hiirga, or fort, formerly the residence 
of the Polygars of this country. By the natives it is called either 
Stiala-durga, that is to say, the spotted castle, oxChatrakal, which 
signifies the umbrella rock; for the Umbrella is one of the insignia 
of royalty. During the government of ^\eBAyarus, the tributary 
Polygars of Chatrakal, by descent were hunters (Baydaru), 
governed a country valued at 10,000 Pagodas ay ear, or 3120 /. 8s. 4d. 

On the decline of the royal family of Vyaya-nagara, these enter¬ 
prising hunters, by gradually encroaching on their neighbours, 
increased their territories until they became worth annually 350,000 
Pagodas, or 109,213/. 10^. Wd. The Moguls had no sooner settled 
at Sira, than they began to covet the Chatralml principality, which 
being entirely an open country ought to have fallen an easy prey 
to their cavalry. Sida Hilal, Nabob of Sira, made the attempt, and 
besieged the town for two years, but without success. He then 
retired to Sira, having received a promise of an annual tribute, the 
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CHAPTER payment of Avhich he probably did not expect. Hyder, soon after 
taking Bidderuru, attacked ChatraM. The first siege lasted five 
April 15. months, and was unsu^icessful. After the second siege had conti¬ 
nued six months, there was littleprospect of success, and Byderhsid 
recourse to corruption. Partly by money, and partly by the influ¬ 
ence of a common faith, he obtained the treacherous assistance of 
a Mussulman officer, to whom the R/ijd had given a high military 
command. At this time the town was very large, and filled a great 
portion of the plain ; but owing to the removal of its court it has 
since gradually decayed. Still, however, it is a considerable place, 
and seems to receive particular encouragement from Ptirnea. It is 
now confined entirely within the walls, which are near the foot of 
the rock. They were strengthened by Hyder; and the town, after 
the peace granted by Lord Cornwallis, having become a place near 
the Marattah frontier, Tippoo had employed Dhowlut Khan, one of 
his slaves, to add much to its strength. The new works are now 
completing, and will render it totally impregnable against such 
invaders. Indeed, as it was before, Purseram Bam made no attempt 
to besiege it, that kind of warfare being little adapted for his troops, 
or indeed for those of any native prince; for the walls that resisted 
the two years siege of the troops of the haughty Mogul, were built 
entirely of mud. From the hereditary Shanaboga of this place, 
named Shhmcppa, I received a history of the Poly gars oiChatrakal, 
which I have delivered to the Bengal government. 

April 16 . liQxh April.~~l unfortunately found, that Subadar, or chief 
va^cnnn't'hc officer of tile principality, was absent, and that his inferiors were 
hot weather, Uttlc disposed to render me any assistance ; of which I was much 
in want, owing to the number of ray people who were sick, and who 
were daily attacked with fevers. The whole neighbouring country 
is reckoned exceedingly unhealthy, although it is perfectly dry and 
clear; and indeed, ever since Ihave come upon the open country 
near the Tunga, my people have been suffering very much. The 
natives say, that every country is unhealthy in which the black soil 
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called Eray abounds. In tlie neighbourhood of Chatrakal there is CHAPTER 
also a deficiency of water. To reach it, the wells must not only be 
very deep, but all that is procurable is of a bad quality. This may April iti. 
be in part attributed to the common nastiness of the Hindus, wlio 
wash their clothes, bodies, and cattle in the very tanks or wells 
from which they take their own drink; and, wherever the water is 
scanty, it becomes from this cause extremely disgusting to a 
European, 

Finding that the agriculture of this country differed in nothing 
material from that at Hari-hara, and H&vana~giri, and wishing to 
remove my people to a more healthy situation, I determined to make 
no longer stay at the inhospitable Chatrakal, but to go to Heriirru, 
where the air and water are reckoned wholesome. 

17th April .—I went two cosses to Siddamana-huUy, a mud fort I7- 
containing sixty houses. The first half of the way led through the o/ffe wu?. 
plain of Chatrakal, which is mostly uncultivated, but consists of a 
fine black soil. Beyond the hills surrounding this plain, toward the 
east, is an extensive level bounded by Nunmocda hills and fort. The 
soil most common in this plain also is black. The number of inha¬ 
bitants now in the country is not above a third part of what were 
in it before the Marattdh invasion. The two great articles of cul¬ 
tivation here are (Helens sorghum) zwANavonay (Fanimmita- 
limm), of whicli about equal quantities are raised. The next most 
considerable crops are Hujjay (Helens spicatus J and cotton- The 
quantity of wheat and Callay (Cicer arietinum) is small. There are 
no reservoirs, but some might be constructed. Near the village is 
said to be a place where one might be built that would water as much 
land as would sow 10,000 Seers of rice. The (Gauda) ^tSidda- 
m&na-hully is a Bwahhactar, indeed is common in this principality; 
for since the overthrow of their chief by th&Baydaru have 

become almost extinct 

18fth Ap'iL —I went three cosses to Imangula, and had on my right April i.s. 
all the way a prolongation from the hills on which Chatrakal 
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XVIIL 

April 18- 

Eggs of fishes 
very tenaci¬ 
ous of life. 


Immgula^ 
Pmciice of 
swinging be¬ 
fore id oU, 


Sing alar 
maiiner of 
cultivating 
the dry field- 


The country near my route is chiefly level, and most of the soil is 
black; but it is almost entirely waste, and has very few tanks. 
Near Lnangiila is a small one that waters some rice ground. 

Although almost every year," before tlie commencement of the 
rainy season, this tank becomes dry, and has no communication 
with any rivulet, yet it contains many small fishes, all of which 
are caught whenever it dries. It would appear, that their eggs, 
although no doubt they become dry with the mud and stones, retain 
life, and are hatched so soon as they are moistened by tlie next rain. 
This shows the practicability of transporting the eggs of fishes from 
one country to another with very little trouble. 

Imangula is a large fort, but much space within is empty, and it 
contains only about po houses. The chief CGmda)^is hereditary, 
as is usual tliroughout the Mysore Rajd^s dominions, and he acts as 
Pdj&ri to the image of the village god. Almost every, village has 
a peculiar deity of this kind, and most of them are believed to be 
of a destructive nature. That of Imangula is Kalikantama, a female 
deity. To her image an annual feast is given by the Gauda^ who 
offers sacrifices, while her wrath is appeased by the people, who 
are swung round before the shrine, as they are suspended from the 
end of a lever by a hook of iron, that is passed through the skin of 
their backs. This cruel worship is never performed before the great 
gods; and the Brdhmans of the south consider it as an aboihination, 
fit only for the groveling understandings of the vulgar. 

In the black-soil which forms a large portion pf the fine plains 
east fvamChairakal, a singular manner of cultivation prevails. The 
plough used is drawn by from eight to sixteeft oxen, and is heavy 
in proportion. In Plate XXIX. Fig. 80, is represented one that 
was drawn by eight oxen, the iron of which weighed 12 Seers, or 
about y-^-lb. The largest is exactly of the same shape, but much 
stronger, and its iron is double the weight. The reason of the num¬ 
ber of cattle which the farmers here employ seems to be, the hard¬ 
ness acquired by the black soil in the dry and hot season during 
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■H'bich the labour must be performed. After tlie commencement of CHAPTER 
the rains it becomes so sticky, that cattle cannot walk on it. In 
many parts of the Marattah country, I am told, the same mode of 
cultivation prevails, and that the plough is often drawn by 12 yoke 
of oxen, worth each from sixteen to twenty Rupees. With the strong 
team in use here, the field every third year receives two or three 
ploughings. In the two intermediate years it is only hoed with the' 

Cunfay. It requires no manure, and is never rested, but constantly 
gives a crop of Jola (Holcus sorghum) or Namnay (Panicum italiaim)^ 
which are sown without any attention to rotation. On the year in 
which the field is ploughed, rows'of Callay (Cicer arietinum) accom¬ 
pany the Jb/a; but in the two intermediate seasons nothing is sown 
with this grain. The Na-oonay is always accompanied by rows of cot¬ 
ton, at the distance of two cubits and a half. Both seeds are sown 
■with the drill. The crop on the second year after ploughing is 
reckoned the best When the country becomes inhabited and 
acquires a good system of agriculture, this part of the Chatrakal 
principality, which consists of Eray, or black soil, seems likely to 
be a source of great wealth; but its present desolation must for a 
considerable time keep it poor, and, adding to the natural unhealthi¬ 
ness of the climate, will make the increase of population slow. 

April I Cfth.—went three cosses to Heriuruy near which a great April 19 . 
change takes place in the appearance of the country. The soil is o/the*roun- 
mostly stony, and at this season exceedingly parched; so that there is try, 
scarcely any grass, and the only green things to be seen are a few 
scattered Mimosas. 

Owing to the sickness among my people, and an accident having Delay owing 
befallen my horse, it becamfe impossible for me to proceed farther; t°stt:kness. 
and as I had found it impracticable, when at Sira, to procure a 
palanquin bearer there, it became necessary to wait until some con¬ 
veyance should be sent from Seringapatam. This delayed me four¬ 
teen days, nor could a set of bearers-by any means be procured at 
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xvnr. 

April ig. 


Climate. 


Fish. 


Seringapatam. I should have beeu red uced to the necessity of walk¬ 
ing, bad not the Davan obligingly .sent a positive order for the 
bearers of Atm to enter into my service. The common bearers of 
India are unwilling to enter into the service of a traveller, although 
the wages he gives are immense, when compared wdth what they get 
at home; for he takes them far from their families, to places which 
the)' consider as another world. All objects of enquiry having been 
soon exhausted, while the desert nature of the country precluded 
any resource from botany, my stay at Heriuru proved very tedious. 

The winds in the day-time w^ere hot, and came generally from the 
south. Slight whirlwinds from the same quarter were common. 
At night the winds were westerly, and tolerably cool. There were 
a few slight showersof rain, with some heavy squalls of wind, which 
changed all round the compass, and were accompanied by a terrible 
cloud of dust. 

I procured much comfort from a small clear stream, called the 
Veduwati, in which I cooled myself every evening', and whence I 
procured the three species of Cpprinus from which the accompa¬ 
nying figures (Plates XXX. XXXL XXXII.) were taken, and of 
which the.foUowing are the scientific characters: 

1. CyprbnisCarmucaVi. 

C. cirrhis dnobus; corpore elongato; capite callis tuberculato; 
radiis pinnse analis octo, dorsalis undecem. 

Karnmka Telingorum. 

Habitat in Karnatce. Piscis aliquando tres pedes longus. 

2. Cyprinus A rim B. 

C. imberbis cauda bifida; corpore elongato; maxilla inferiore 
carinata; radiis piunx analis septern, dorsalis duodecem. 

Kincla Minu Tamulorum 
Bangun Batta Bengaiensium. 

Arija Telingorum, 

Habitat in fiuviis Indim australis. Pisces hos numquam vidi 
trium palmorum longiores. 
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3. Cyltrims Bendelisis B. CHAPTER 

C. cirrliis diiobus; caudablloba, corporeelbngato, semi-fasciato; 
radiis pinnae dorsalis novem, ani undecim. 

Bendelisi Telingornin. 

Habitat in fluviis Kamatee. Pisciculus digit! longitudinem vix 
exsuperans. ' 

This fine little river seldom or never dries up, and comes from 
Sdkra-pattana. Its water is clear, and is reckoned wholesome. Four 
cosses below Htriuru it is joined by the Cuttay-holay^ which comes 
iTomMuga~Hayakana-Cotayzxs.dIJ.agalamadi^ and forms the boundary 
between the Chatrakal principality and Sira, Although this receives 
a small stream from Sira, yet in the hot season it commonly becomes 
dry. The natives here say, that the Vsdms&ti joins the Utara Pind- 
kani, or northern Pennar, after having received the Jaya-mangala 
river, which comes itomNandi-durga; but this is a clear proof of 
their extreme ignorance in topography. The Vedawdti is the river 
which Major Remiell calls Hogi'cCy and it joins the Tungabkadra. 

Haium signifies “ a head place.’* It is situated on the cast side Heriunu 
of the Vedamdtif and during the government of the ChatrakalR^ds 
contained 2000 houses, with an outer and inner fort, and several 
temples of the great gods, one of which is of considerable size. 

This temple, called Gunamnti, possesses an inscription engraven on 
stone, dated Sal, 1332, in the reign of Dem Rdya; of which a copy 
has been delivered to tlie Bengal government. In the reign of 
Hyder, the town suffered considerably from the Maratiahs, and was 
plundered by Purseram Bow. The ravages of this chief were fol¬ 
lowed by a dreadful famine, which swept away all the inhabitants. 

When the British army arrived last Sermgapatam, about 50 or 

60 houses had again been occupied. Some of the dealers in grain 
that followed the camp found their way even to this distance, and 
plundered the wretched inhabitants. At the same time Barama 
Nayaka, a chief of the Chatrakal family, assembled some banditti. 

Vox. III. y y ^ 
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CHAPTER and entered the territories of his ancestors, to try what could be 
clone. He had constant skirmishes with the Sullan's garrison in 

April 19 . Chafrakal, and in each of these two or three villages were plundered 
by one or other of the parties. After the capture of SeriTtgapatam, 
this chief wisely entered into the service of the Mp-soi'e Raj&, and is 
now employed in t|ie command of3000 men acting against a Po/ygflr, 
who by us is called the Bool Mja. When Colonel Dairymple arrived 
with his detachment, giving protection to this part of the country, 
the number of inhabited houses in Heriuru was reduced to seven. 
About 300 have since been rebuilt, and the place is the chief town 
of a (Takic) district, 

5 /ra/fl. The strata at Heriaru run nearly north and south, and are almost 

quite vertical. The basis of the country is somewhat between an 
argillite and schistose hornblende. It contains no veins that I ob¬ 
served ; but in some places I saw large amorphous masses of reddish 
fat quartz imbedded in its substance. When exposed to the air, it 
readily decays, and is then covered with a cinereous crust. For 
building, it is a very poor stone ; at least what is near the surface; 
hut in a temple of Iswara without the walls 1 observed some pieces 
of it that have been squared, and resemble much the fine horn¬ 
blende slate from BatucuHa. It is probable, therefore, that by 
digging quarries excellent materials for building might be pro¬ 
cured. Of these, however, there is no want any wliere in Karnata,. 

The only other common rock here is called the Black stone, and 
it may be considered as forming large beds between the strata of 
the argillaceous hornblende slate. This is an earthy quartz or horn- 
stone, impregnated with hornblende. When exposed to the air, 
its masses do not readily acquire a crust, but separate into irregular 
quadrangular pieces, truncated at both ends. In the fissures may 
sometimes be observed yellow shining nodules^ which I take to be 
the mica aurala. It contains no other venigenous matter, and tioes' 
not cut with the tools of the natives ; but from the angular shape 
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of its fragments, the smooth surface with which tliey break, and CHAPTER 
its great durability, it is excellently fitted for rough walls. 

The Seer measure used in the market (BazarJ here for grain con- 
tains 7fi|- cubical inches; 7g Seers make one fFbmla or Cokiga. The surra. 
farmers measure is founded on another plan : 3 Seers make 1 J 7 'ecal 
which contains cubical inches ; 2 Arecals make one Gydna; 

16 Gydnas make one IFocula; and SOff^oculas, or Colagas, make one 
Ca?idaca, wliich therefore contains a little more than 52— bushels, 

The /Focula of the CBazar) market, and that of the farmers, are 
commonly considered as the same; but in fact the former contains 
550S cubical inches, and the latter 5652. 

The following is the average price of grain, calculated to the Price of 
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Canter' Jl&ya Pagodas. 
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Rice cleared from the husk 18 - - _ 

Cotton, cleared of the seed, is worth 12 Fanams for the Mamd of 
48 &ers, each weighing 22 J>udus, or 14 lOs. 8irf. a hundred weight. 

In this neighhonrhood. the cultivation of dry field is the grand Dry field, 
object, and differs very considerably from that in the western parts 
of the principality, where the black mould prevails. Here all the 
land is a poor stony soil. In some places it contains nodules of lime¬ 
stone ; but these are considered as unfit for any kind of cultivation 

'“‘'f government Some are T..ar». 

still called Enam, iiut tins « merely in remembrance of their former 
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tenure j for the liohier of theE/ir^^i has no fuller right than a.njr 
other tenant. No lands can be sold, mortgaged, or let to sub-tenants. 

Apnl 19 , They are let from year to year, and the possessions are changed 
trom man to man at the pleasure of the officers of revenue; but the 
rent of each held is hxed by an old valuation. The cultivators never 
at any time gave more than this rent; and being at present few in 
nurobei; considerably less is exacted, in order to encourage them 
to cultivate as much land as possible; for they are totally inadequate 
to the cultivation of the whole. 

Plough of The extent ol dry-field is estimated by the plough, and all ploughs 
are said to be of nearly the same dimensions. I measured one, 
which I found contained 562,280 square feet, that is, very little less 
than 13 acres. One plough can not only cultivate this extent, but 
also a little of the watered land, the rent of which is paid by a 
division of crops. In doing this, the officers of revenue (Jmildars) 
say, that it is impossible for the government to be defrauded, which 
appears to me incomprehensible. I have myself no doubt, partly 
from the division of crops, and partly from the power which they 
have of changing the cultivators possessions, that the officers of 
revenue have very lucrative appointments. The rent on dry-field at 
present amounts to from 10 to 60 Fanams a plough, or at from 5 -|- to 


34A pence an acre. That which I measured was an exceedingly poor 
stony field, and paid ^AtFanmns a year, or 18-|- pence an acre. 

The Sidtadt The rent paid to Tippoo did not amount to one half of the valua- 
oATe parties united to defraud him, each getting a share, 

iiue. Although, during the Sultayds government, the rent fell thus light 

on the cultivators, they were, even by their own account, much 
worse off than they are at present; for there was no end to the 
arbitrary exactions which the lord lieutenants (Asophs) levied. 
The most intolerable of these, however, arose from the contribution 
which the Sultan demanded, to make good the sum that he was 
hound to pay to Lord Cornwallis by the treaty of Seringapatam, 
Tippoo ordered three millions (crores) to be collected; and the 
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people here say, that by paying their share of this they would not CHAPTER 
have been distressed- In place of three crores, however, ten were 
collected, and of these seven were embezzled by the officers of 19- 
revenue. These again were obliged to bribe their superiors ; but 
Tippoo did not molest them, and many of the Brahmans are said still 
to possess very considerable sums which were then accumulated, 

Hyder and his son acted on totally different plans. The father pro¬ 
tected the cultivator, but was very apt to squeeze his officers in an 
arbitrary maiiiier. The Sultan seldom molested his officers, but he 
cared not how much they fleeced the people. He, however, was pro¬ 
bably ignorant of the lengths to which they went, , especially after 
his unsuccessful war with Lord Cornwallis; from which period he 
was almost inaccessible to his subjects, and continued to brood over 
his misfortunes in sullen solitude. 

Four ploughs are here reckoned a large stock. Two ploughs are Sizeof farms, 
common; but by far the greater part of the farmers have one only; 
and many, as is indeed usual in every part of the country, are neces¬ 
sitated to unite their stocks before they can furnish two oxen, and 
the miserable implements which are necessary to accompany one 
plough. The extent of land cultivated here by one plough is 
greater than usual in India; for it requires little labour. I am per¬ 
suaded, however, that in every part of Karnata a plough, fully 
wrought, is capable of labouring at least thirteen acres of dry field; 
from six to seven acres may be taken as the average extent of a 
plough of watered-land. Each plough requires two oxen and one 
man, and additional women must be occasionally hired. 

At Heriuru there are no slaves. Most of the labour is performed Wages and 
by tlje families of the tenants; but a few hire men servants by the 
year, and in seed time and harvest employ women by the week. A 
man gets from 50 to 70 Fanams a year, or from \L lU. to 
2/. 5f. This is paid entirely in money, without any addition, 

except that, for himself and family, he generally olitaius room in 
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CriAPTER bis master’s bouse. Women get one Faram, or a w»ek. Ad- 
vanccs to servants are not common, and of course they are entirely 

Ap,it 19 . 


Hours of 
labour. 


Sujja^, 


The hours of labour in this country are from eight in the morn-, 
ing until noon, and from two o’clock till sunset; in all, about eight 
hours. Xlie labourers get mi about sun rise; but an hour is spent 
ill their evacuations, in which all Hindus are excessively tardy; and 
another hour is spent in ablutions, prayer, marking their faces with 
consecrated ashes or clay, and in eating their breakfast. They eat 
three times a day, their principal meal being at noon. 

The most common article of cultivation is the Holcus spkatus of 
Linnajus, called by the natives A’l/yVy, or Camhu, It is generally 
accompanied by Huruli (^Dolichos bijioTus)^ The custom here is, to 
cultivate the Cambu fields three years, and then to give them a fal¬ 
low of the same duration ; and while thus allowed to rest, they pay 
no rent. Each man’s farm is therefore divided into two portions ; 
one of which is cultivated, and the other fallow. Other dry grains 
are also sown on the Cambu field, and that without any attention to 
rotation. The only manure that is given is, for some nights, to make 
a flock of sheep sleep on the field. They are not folded, but merely 
gathered together by the shepherds and their dogs. After the first 
heavy rain iu the two months foliovving the vernal etjiiinox, tli& 
Cambu field is ploughed, lengthwise and across, with two oxen in 
the yoke. After the next rain this is repeated. It must be observed, 
that the rain must be of considerable duration; for in this arid soil 
and season the heaviest shower produces no sensible eftect. After 
the second ploughing, the field is hoed with a Heg Cuntay drawn by 
four oxen. When the rainy season has fairly commenced, which 
happens about the summer solstice, the seed is sown with the drill, 
the Cambu being put in the Curigy, and the Huruli in the SudHy. 
After having been sown one month, the field is weeded with the 
Edday Cuntay; and after an interval of eight days this is again 
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repeated. The Camhu in five months ripens; the Huruli is a month 
later. Thirty-two Seers of Cambu^ and six &erj ofHuruli, are sown 
on one plough of land, and produce about 1280Aecrs of the former, 
and ISS of the latter. The produce is tlierefore M'orth 80 Fmams 
for Sujjai/, and 8 for Huruli; in all, 88. The seed and rent may on 
an av'erage amount to about 36 Funams, or about 4:0 per cent, of the 
gross produce. An acre of ground, at this rate, will produce nearly 
four bushels of and ^ of a bushel of Huruli; a strong proof 

of a miserable soil and wretched cultivation, yet the former is 
allowed to produce 40, aiwl the latter above 21 fold; but 1 have 
already pointed out the fallacy of judging, concerning the produc¬ 
tiveness of either soil or crop, by means of the increase on the seed 
that has been sown. 

In a few places of this district (Taluc) cotton is put in the (Aca~ Cotton. 
dies) rows between the drills of Camhu ; but it requires a much richer 
soil than is to be usually found, and is thought to exhaust the land. 

The quantity raised in the country is not equal to the consumption. 

In a few places Harulu, or Ridnus, is put in the drills with Camhu, 

Tlie next most considerable crop is Navonay, or the Panicum ita- 
liemn. The field is ploughed twice in the month following the 
summer solstice, and at the end of the month it is hoed with the 
Heg Cuntay. In the following month, after a heavy rain, the seed 
is sown with the drill; and a month afterwards the weeds are 
removed by the Edday Cimtay. In three months it ripens, but is a 
very mieertain crop; for it is liable to be spoiled by either too 
much or too little rain. A farmer who has a plough, and sows 32 
Seers of Sujjay^ commonly sows 2 Seers of Ncrconay, and, when the 
season is favourable, will get 3 Colagas, or 96 seeds; which, after de¬ 
ducting the seed, is \rortli 1 Fanams, This, I suspect, ought to be 
considered as a part of what the plough of land produces, and wilb 
make its gross amount 100 Fanams; from which is to be deducted 
less tliaii 36^ for seed; and rent. The gross value of the 
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CHAPTER produce of an acre of poor land, such as that I measured, by this 
estimate, will be about As. 10^/. By the people here, the straw of JVir- 
April J9. is reckoned better fodder than that o f CamPu, which is indeed 

exceedingly coarse. The grain of the Cambu is reckoned the most 
nourishing food for labouring men; while that of A^(n?o«fly is pre¬ 
ferred by the Brahmans^ and others, who aTe not under the neces¬ 
sity of performing hard work. 

With respect to quantity, the other crops are very trifling ; but, 
as each man cultivates some of them, 'at seasons when his stock 
would be otherwise idle, they are of importance, as reducing the 
Horse-gram, p^ice of labour. The most considerable of them is that oi Huruli, 
or DoHchos ’ Horse-gram, which Parnea has lately encouraged, in order to 
biftorus. ^ plentiful supply for the cavalry that are stationed towards 

the Marattah frontier. The land employed for the purpose is the 
poorest in the country, and gets no manure. In the second month 
after the autumnal equinox, the field is once ploughed. About the 
beginning of the following month, it is ploughed again, and the 
seed is dropped into the furrows, after the plough, by a sharp 
pointed bamboo (Su^ky). It is then covered by a hoeing with the 
Heg Cuntay. The seed is sown twice as thick as that of Cambu, 
ripens in three months, and produces five folds ; one half of which 
goes to the public revenue. The produce of an extent of land equal 
to one plough is therefore worth twenty,* of which t.en go for 
rent, two for seed, and eight to the farmer. The produce of an 
acre is about one bushel, and is worth less than a shilling, 

Harka. On the same kind of soil, and in the year following the Horse-gram, 

is sown Harka, or the Paspalum frumcntaceum Roxh. MSS, In the 
second month after the vernal equinox, the field is ploughed, and 
the seed is dropped into the furrow, after the plough, with the sharp 
bamboo, and covered with the Bolu Cuntay. Three months after¬ 
wards, the weeds are removed hy \\\cBdday Cuntay. It requires 
much rain, and eight months elapse before it ripens. Four beers 
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of seed produce two IVoculas; but I do not know the extent of CHAPTER 

XVIII* 

ground required. The reut is ten Fctnamsiov the plough of land, ^ 

In the bottoms of reservoirs,when they are dry, are sown wheat, ^9* 
Ellu, or Sesamunif and Callay, or Cicer arietinuvi. For rent the go¬ 
vernment takes one third part of the produce- 
The quantity of rice-laud in the Ch^itrakal principality is very Rice-land, 
small. In this district (Taluc), eight or ten villages are partly 
employed in this kind of agriculture ; and in favourable years they 
have two crops from the same field, which is not the case any where 
to the ’westward. There were formerly five reservoirs. Two of 
them have lately been put into repair; one is now undergoing that 
operation j and money has been allotted for the two others. There 
are many places in which new ones might be formed with great 
advantage, were there stock sufficient to cultivate the lands which 
they would irrigate; but, in the present desolate state of the country, 
all expense bestowed on erecting new reservoirs would be fruitless. 

In the principality there are a few gardens, which are 

cultivated in the same manner as those to the southward, which I 
have already described; but the soil here is little favourable for the 
Areca. Having formerly given a full account of the cultivation of 
rice in the neighbouring Tb/itc ofjSitr«, it would in this place be 
superfluous to say any thing on the subject. The revenue is paid 
by a division of the crop. i 

The village cattle during the whole year are kept in the house, Catticand 
but are not littered. Their dung is collected in pits, and mixed 
with the ashes and other soil of the family. This manure is reserved 
for the rice-land. The dry field gets nothing, except the dung 
of the sheep, which, at any season, are herded on it at night. A 
flock of 500 in two nights are supposed to manure fully a plough of 
land. The farmers say, that when they have not sheep of their own 
they hire in the flocks of the shepherds, and give them two or 
three Fanams for manuring the plough of land. But this is 
VoL. III. Z z 
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CHAPTF.R denied by the shepherds, who allege, that, except permission h) 
feed their flocks on the fallow lands, they get nothing; and this, 

Ap>il 19 - I believe, is true. The want of attention to increase the quantity 
i>f manure is a gross defect in the agriculture of Heriuru, and may 
account for the wretched produce of its field. 

Sluep. Yhe Donigat's in this neighbourhood keep a good many sheep. 

Some very rich families possess 1000 ewes, and 200 Maycays. Those 
in middling circumstances have fonr or five hundred ewes. Those 
who have from fifty to a hundred only are reckoned poor. The 
wool is much coarser than at Dacana-giri, nor will even the first 
shearing make fine Cumlm. The sheep are also smalleiv and hy the 
natives are reckoned inferior meat; but, whether or not this would 
.coincide with European taste, I cannot say. This inferiority of the- 
sheep and wool is attributed to the difference of soil; for all over 
the good sheep country, especially in liat'apunya^huUy district, 
the Eray^ or black soil, is prevalent. The natives, when asked how 
much it is usual for the meat or fat of a good sheep to weigh, stare 
with as much astonishment, probably, as that with which an English 
feeder would behold a butcher who was ignorant of what he consi¬ 
dered to be so obvious a matter of enquiry. The sheep here are 
never driven into a house. In the rainy season they are taken to 
the wastes, and at night are secured by a fence of dry thorns, to 
keep off the tigers, wdrich are very numerous among the bushes; 
for in the neighbouring forests there are no trees. In the dry sea¬ 
son, the flocks are at night brought near the villages, aud kept on 
the arable lands., Even, there, according to the account of the 
shepherds, it is necessary to'surround them with a fence of tliorns.. 
At this season the sheep must have drink twice a day, at noon and 
in the evening. In the rainy season they are never brought from 
the wilds; but folds are raised in the driest spots that can be found, 
and Mdthin the enclosure of thorns the shepherds erect for them¬ 
selves small huts. The rent is on the same footing as at Dax^attor 
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girt, and varies from 1 to 4:0 Fanams, or from pence to almost S5 CHAPTER 
shillings a year, according to the value of the flock. A flock 
containing, young and old, 500 sheep and 50 Maytays, requires four 
men and four dogs. These are able to drive away small animals of 
the feline kind, but have no arms that would enable them to attack 
the tiger or leopard. In the rainy season, the ewes are milked, and 
four of them give daily a &er, which contains 72 cubical inches, or 
a little more than an ale quart; It sells for three Dadu* a or 
l-d. a quart. It is of the same value with cow’s milk, and is made 
in a similar manner into Ghtc, of which 22 Kujtces weight requires 
eight Seers of milk; that is to say, to make one pound of butter^ 
boiled into Ghtt, requires I4|: quarts of milk, ale measure. Cheese, 
for winch ewes milk is best fitted, is not known ztHcriuru; nor any 
where, I believe, in India, except where it has been introduced by 
Europeans. The ewes breed once a year, but at all seasons indif¬ 
ferently. After having given five lambs, they are sold, and then 
bring from to 3 Famms, or from 18^ to 22^ pence. The males are 
emasculated at eighteen months old, and are sold from six to 
eighteen months afi;f rwards. They are never fattened, except by the 
natural pasture ; and it is only during the rainy season that they are 
in tolerable condition. In the dry season j:he fields produce scarcely 
a green herb. A wether at two years old brings five and 

one three years old brings six Fanam, or double the price of a ewe. 

Lamb is never used. Seven Fanams, or 4s. is reckoned a high 
price for a breeding ram; which ill-judged oeconomy, probably, 
contributes to render the breed worse than that oiChatrakaL 

In the wastes of this part of the country some Goalas keep herds Cows, 
of breeding cows. They are never brought near the villages, and 
are exceedingly fierce j so that no dog nor stranger can with safety 
approach them, and the males attack and kill the tiger. To the 
Goalas, however, they are very tractable, and follow, like dogs, the 
man who leads the herd to pasture; Mdiile the otherGoirife^ followj 
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CHAPTER to bring «p the young, and the stragglers. Some of the cows 
are however so viciousj that no milk can be taken from them. They 

April 19. are all white, but are not lit for carriage, being too small. They 
are very hardy in the plough, or machine for raising water called 
Capily ; but are rather unruly, even after emasculation; so that an 
ox of this breed does not bring more than 40 Fanams^ 1/. 4®- H-^d.; 
w'hile the more tractable, but weaker cattle, bred in the villages, 
sell for from 60 to 70 Fana-m^ or from H. 17«. to 9.L 3a-. 8 //. Bulls 
for breeding sell for from 50 to mFanams, or from 1/, 1 to 

2/. 9^, Ud. The forest males are emasculated when between two 
and three years old; and are sold off at four, when they are fit 
for labour. The cows have a calf once in two years, and generally 
breed five times. In the rainy season, a cow gives daily &er, 
or 90 cubical inches, and in the hot season-f--Seer, or 36 cubical 
inches- The village cows being kept in the'house at night, and 
being fed there, give about two Seers a day, or rather more than 
two ale quarts. These forest cattle are always kept in herds, which 
contain about 150 young and old, male and female. A herd of this 
kind requires the attendance of five men. One man carries the milk 
home to the village, and brings provisions; for the women dare not 
approach. The other four men lead the herd to pasture. Tire calves 
are secured in a fold strongly defended by thorns; and on the 
outside of this the (Goalas) cowherds build a small hut, in which 
they sleep surrounded by the cattle, and defended by them from 
the tigers. When water or grass fail in one part of the country, 
they rentove to another, and are under the grass renter (Hulu- 
hundi) of Chatrakal^ exactly on the same footing with the (Dotilgars) 
shepherds. 

Jpuffaloes. lu the wastes buffaloes are never kept; but in every house the 
women of the (Goalas) cowherds, and the people of the villages, 
keep at least one or two female buffaloes ; for the greater part of 
the milk used in the country is procured from this kind of cattle. 
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Each female ought daily to give three Seers, or a little more than CHAPTEH 
three ale quarts. In the rainy season, this sells at three half pence 
a quart, in the dry season at two-pence. The village cows and bof- April 19. 
faloes are pregnant one year, and give milk the other. During the 
latter, the cow, besides supporting her calf, should give 30 Seers of 
butter, or 02-^ of Ghee, worth about 7-i that is, she gives 

of butter, orlgilb. of Giice worth, 4s. 4td. The female 
buffalo, besides rearing her calf, should give 35 Seers of butter, or 
24:1^ of Ghee, worth 8|; Famms, or more than the cow. If this be 
accurate, the buffalo milk must be poorer than the cow’s, as she 
gives one half more. The contrary opinion is commonly entertained. 

Although the air and vvater of Heriuru are reckoned salutary. Sickness 
and my people were well accommodated, they did not recover their 
health, and all my stock of medicines had been long expended. 

My cook died rather unexpectedly. His fever never had been 
severe; the paroxysms had come on as usual in the morning, and, 
after it was over, had left him tolerably well; but in tbe evening ■ 
he suddenly became insensible, was convulsed, and died in about 
an hour. He was a very thoughtless man, and much addicted to ^ 
intoxication; those, therefore, who fancy that all spirituous liquors 
are pernicious, especially in warm climates, will have no difficulty 
in accounting for his death: 

Dicuni ah ! nimio pocula dira mero. 

But let me add, 

Vobis si culpa est bills, suaquemque sequuntur 
Fata ; quod imnieriti crimen habent cyathL 
For my own part, I am persuaded, that intoxication is much sel- 
domer a cause of disease, than is commonly alleged; and that it 
chiefly proves injurious to the health of our seamen and soldiers 
in warm climates by making them imprudently expose themselves 
to other causes of sickness. The two persons in my service that 
ate most subject to fevers, are my interpreter and painter, although 
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CHAPTER from their sitiiatiou iu life they are exempted from all shardships; 

but from their cast they ought never to taste spirituous liquor, and 
ar« really sober men, avoiding not only liquor, but every intoxi¬ 
cating drug. At the same time, a man who takes care of my tents, 
although he is exposed to all weathers, anrl at times to much fatigue, 
enjoys perfect health, and probably keeps off the fever by copi¬ 
ously drinking spirituous liquors, to the use of which he is exceed- 
ingly addicted. 

The arrival ofa set of freshmen, and the consequent preparations 
for our departure, caused great joy among my people, notwith¬ 
standing their weak state. When the cook was taken ill, I had 
given orders to secure his effects for the benefit of his wife and 
children; but, on inspection after his death, no money could be 
found. Whether he had been plundered as soon as he became 
insensible, and that a guilty conscience occasioned fears among 
his companions, or whether the sudden manner of his death occa¬ 
sioned suspicions, T cannot say; but it was immediately believed 
that he would become a Pysacki^ and all my people were filled with 
terror. The butler imagined, that the Pysachi appeared to him at 
night with a black silk handkerchief tied round its head, and gave 
him instructions to take all the effects of the deceased to his family; 
upon this, the butlerj being a man of courage, put his shoes at the 
right side of the door, which he considered to be a sure preventive 
against such intruders. Next night a cattle-driver, lying in all the 
agonies of nocturnal terror, saw the appearance of a dog enter, and 
smell round the place where the man had died; when, to his utter 
dismay, the spectre gradually grew larger and larger, and at length, 
having assumed the form of the cook, vanished with a shriek. The 
poor man had not the courage to use the slippers, but lay till 
morning in a kind of stupor. After this, even the minds of the Sepoys 
were appalled ; and when I happened to be awake, I heard the 
sentries, by way of keeping up their courage, singing with a tre¬ 
mulous voice. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JOUEWEY FROM HERIURO TO SERINGAPATAM, THROUGH THE 
. -WESTERN AND MIDDLE FARTS OF THE MYSORE DOMINIONS. 

"JL^AY 2d, 1801.—^lu the morning I went four cosses to Ellady~ CHAPTEB. 
caray, which is situated among the low hills running S. E. 

from Chatrakal, I saw no houses by the way : but some must have 

^ Appearance 

been near my route, as in different places I observed a few fields ofthecoua- 
that were cultivated. I passed through several ruined villages. 

The appearance of the country is desolate, and it is said never to 
have been much better, in the memory of man. The soil is entirely 
poor stony land; and the naked rocks, in a state of decay, come 
frequently to the surface. The grass in many places is long, but at 
this season it is quite withered; and the only things green, tint 
are visible, are a few wild date palms (Elate sylvestru), most of 
\vhich are young. In moist places they grow spontaneously, and 
produce juice, which is often boiled into Jagory. The hills are of 
no considerable height, and among them there is much plain 
ground. By the natives this is considered as of very little use; 
but to me, much of it appears to be very capable of being rendered 
productive, whenever labourers and stock can be found. 

Between Heriuru anti Ellady-caray, the strata sve all nearly ver- Strata-^ 
tical, and of a slaty structure; but near the surface they are in 
such a state of decay, that it would be difficult to determine the 
species. Some appeared to be the same with the quartz impregnated 
with hornblende, that is found in the. western GAcrj. The layers or 
plates are in general very thin. There are no veins of quartz ; but 
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Weather* 
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many of the strata, or rather thin plates, of which united the strata, 
are composed, are fat quartz. These strata or beds of quartz are 
from a quarter of an. inch to two feet in thickness, and are often 
stained of a livid colour, which I have no where else observed. 

The talcose argillite of Herium is here very common, and 
passes at times entirely into pure argillite, like the slate used for 
the roofs of houses. The transitions from the one stone to the 
other ai-e so gradual, that it would be difficult to say where the one 
ends, and the other begins. The slate here is grey, blue, and 
purple. All that I saw, being near the surface, was in a state of 
decay, and therefore useless ; but that is the case on the surface of 
the best slate quarries in Scotland. 

Iron was formerly smelted at Kllady-caray from black sand, 
which was brought from a hill about two miles to the westward. 
Much of the vitreous scoria remains where the furnaces stood; but 
the work has been abandoned these sixty years : the want of fewel 
is indeed a sufficient reason. 

. Ellac^-caray is a small fort with about thirty houses. It has a 
plantation, containing a few coco-nut palms; and a garden, con¬ 
taining betel-leaf and plantain trees, the verdure of which is very 
refreshing to the eye of a person coming from Heriuru. Near it 
there is a pond of dirty water full of reeds; but no tank, as its 
name would seem to imply. The cultivation consists of 
(Holms spicatus), Harica, (Paspalumfrumentaceum Roxb:) Navonay^ 
(Pamcumitalwum), andiTwa/i (Dolickosbifiorus). 

This day has been cloudy and cool, udth a threatening of rain. 
The natives are persuaded, that it is the commencement of the two 
months of showery weather which precede the rainy season. 

May 3d.—I went three short cosses to Ckica-bayli-caray ; that 
is, the little hedge tank. The country is very hilly, as we 
crossed the highest part of the ridge coming from Chalrakal. Tlie 
soil in general is very poor, and incapable of being rendered arable. 
I passed a ruined village surrounded by some good land, and a 
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small fort with eight or ten houses. On the hills, there are a good CHAPTER 
many stunted trees. 

Chica-baylUcaray is a small fort containing about forty houses. 

The fields around, although very stony, are arable; and between 
the stones the soil is good. Near it is a torrent, which comes from 
the hills, and runs toward the Vedawdti. It is dry in the hot 
season, but during the rains fills a large reservoir. On its bank 
is a fine coco-nut garden, where the trees-grow to a large size, arc 
welj loaded with fruit, and are allowed no water after having been 
transplanted, and having*, fairly taken root. The ground of the 
garden is ploughed every year, and produces Horse-gram^ Harica, 
and other ilry grains. 

At Chka-bayli-caray is, a furnace for smelting iron ore, brought Iron smelted, 
from a mine called Cudera Canavay, and which is supplied with 
charcoal from the hills to the westward. The ore is brought upon 
buffaloes and asses. It is in small slaty fragments, that are broken 
to pieces with a stone, and thus separated from much sand and 
earth. These small pieces, when fit for the furnace, are about the 
size of a hazel-nut. The operation ought to be performed at the 
mine, to lessen the expense of carriage ; but the danger from 
tigers prevents the people fi’om staying there longer than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. The number of these ferocious animals having 
increased of late, has forced the people to relinquish a mine named 
Buca Sagitrada Cann’cay, which is distant from the other one coss 
toward the N.W. Even Cudera Canceoay has now become very 
dangerous, and in the course of the last year three people have been 
destroyed.. 

The manner of smelting and forging the iron is exactly similar 
to that used at Hm'ay-guda, which I have described in the seventh 
chapter of this Journal, Vol. II. p, 3.5, 38. At the two furnaces 
here are employed twenty-two men: nine to make charcoal, one 
to dig the ore, one to bring it from the hill (he is supplied by 
the proprietor with two buflaloes), one iron-smith at the forging 
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CHAPTER furnace, six bellows-men, and four hammer-men. They can smelt 
twice a clay ; hut the sickness of any one of the party stops the 
Jil:w 3 . whole operation, and they meet also with frequent interruptions 
from holidays, and from heavy rain. On such occasions, Some of 
the wov'kmen remain entirely idle, and others take day labour trom 
the farmers. Each smelting requires five baskets of prepared ore, 
one basket weighing 1172 J^vdiiSt or rather more than 294111 . 
The smelting also reejuires ten baskets of charcoal ; each weighing 
514 Dudus, or The weight of the charcoal is therefore 

. nearly equal to that of the ore; but the imperfection of the 

furnace renders the operation very incomplete. The metal is 
never liquefied hy the greatest heat which the natives can excite ; 
the particles are only so softened as to atlhere together, while the 
earthy matters are half vitrified. When the smelting succeeds 
properly, the mass of iron is forged into twenty-one plough-shares; 
when it succeeds ill, it yields only fifteen. Those pieces of iron 
weigh on an average 75 Dudus ; so that the greatest produce of the 
ore is less than 27 /Jer cent, of malleable iron ; while the workmen 
sometimes are able to extract little more than 19 per cent. ; but 
this is probably more owing to their want of skill, than to the 
poverty of the ore. The plough-share is worth --Faiimit; so that 
the iron sells for rather more than 7 ^. a Inindred weight. The 
workmen are paid by a division of the iron. Every 42 ploiigh- 


sliares are thus distributed ; 

To the proprietor - - - - 11 

To the 9 charcoal makers - - - 9 

To the iron-smith _ - - - 3 . 1 . 

To the 4 hammer-men - - - 7 

To the 6 bellows-nieu - - - 8 

To the miner - -• - - - 1 

To the buffalo driver - - - SI- 
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By lljts it would appear, that the expense of the fire amounts to 
parts of the Avhole value of the iron. The utmost that a coiiimou 
labourer can make at this u'ork is penny a day ; but should the 
operation succeed ill, he may get only 1 penny. This being 
very small wage.s, the workmen have probably concealed some 
part of their profit. The expenses of the proprietors are as follow; 

For bellows - - _ Fanams 100 

For sacrifices - - _ _ _ 30 

For tax to government - _ . i 375 

505 

For this, when the operations succeed, he is repaid by 45 days- 
working, and all the remainder of what he receives i.s clear profit; 
for the workmen build the huts aud furnaces, which are exceed- 
ing'ly rude; and the iron-smith provides hammers, anvils, forceps, 
and every implement except the bellows. 

There is here a small manufacture of horse-shoes and hob-nails. Nail makers. 
It contains three anvils, at each of which are employed five men; 
one who manages the iron, and who furnishes all the tools; one who 
manages the fii'e; one to work the bellows; one to hammer the 
iron, as It is held by the foreman; and one who finishes the nail 
by giving it a head. The utmost that five men at one anvil can 
make in a day is 1200 nails. The four last mentioned workmen 
provide charcoal. Their wages are, 

To the foreman 2 Jamshir^ Pagodas for the mouth of 30 working 
days, or ratheiTess than pence u day. ^ 

To each of the other workmen 1 Pagoda, or pence a day. One 
halfof their time is probably employed in preparing charcoal. 35,000 
liob-nails cost for maniifaGtiiring 6 Pagodas, or almost fij. 

4 th Alay .— I went one coss south, to .see the mine at Cudera Cana- Way 4. 
my; and having examined it, I to Cktca-baylt-ca} ay. The ofXTcount 

roatl passes through a valley surrounded by low hills, and about half ‘''y* 
way there is a fortified village. At the bottom of the hill on which 
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CMAPTICR live mine is, there is a plain of a very good soil, which would be the 
most proper place of residence for the smelters. 

May 4. On the road, 1 met \vith an image of Hamimanta, eoinw on an 

AJatramoi , , f. »& o 

Hammasta. annual Visit tliat he makes to his master at a temple called 
Ram&steara. From the neighbouring villages he was attended by 
all the better sort of inhabitants, male and female, young and old ; 
the Swabhactars excepted, who abominate both this_ idol and that 
of his master Vishnu, The people composing the train of the god 
were very irregular and disorderly; but they had collected 
together a number of flags, and insignia of honour, n’ith every 
thing that could be found in the country capable of making a 
noise. The men who carried the idol said, that the god would rest 
himself at a Mandapum near Ram^swara, and allow his followers to 
assemble, and form themselves into some order; after which he 
would visit the image of Rhna; and, having returned to the Mmi~ 
dapam, he would sit in state, while for his amusement the people 
played before this building. The Rj'&hmans would then sell them 
some victuals, which were consecrated by having been dressed in 
the temple, and offered to the god with the proper incantations 
[Mantrmns). Having feasted on these, the image would return to his 
own temple, attended as on his outset. This is what is called a 
Jatram; and had the image been that of one of the great gods, it 
would have been carried in ^Rath, or chariot; hut for Hanuvianta 
a litter is sufficient, 

Mins at Gt- Cudera Canamy, or the horse-hill, is a hummock about a hundred 
cnatay. fifty feet in perpendicular height. The north end is steepest, the 
slope toward the south being gentle. The east and west sides also 
are pretty steep. The natives say, ihint Doray-gnda is about ten- 
cosses to the S.E, and that there is a continued ridge of low hills 
extending the whole way between the two mines; but none of 
• them contain ore. f 

The surface of Cudera Canamy is smooth, and is not interrupted 
by rocks. The soil is a poor red earth. I saw only one lump of 
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limnalite&; and that, ^yhen compared with the fine masses lying CHAI^ER 
on the surface of Doray-gvda, is very poor, and ill-formed. The 
whole extent of the hill is not great, and the miners have contented May*. 
themselves with digging the ore from the surface of the hill near 
its summit. No shaft nor pit having been made, I cannot form 
any estimate of the quantity of ore remaining. The mine ap¬ 
pears to be much richer than that of Doray ; for the quantity of 
barren stone intermixed with the ore is very small. This barren 
stone resembles the ore very much; and, no doubt, could 
the natives extract it, contains much iron. The specimen which 
I have brought away, has concentric layers somewhat like a log of 
wood. The superficial earth in most places is not above a foot 
thick. On digging into it, the miner comes to a mixture of ochres, 
earth, and ore, in a tabular form. This mixture sometimes extends 
in depth so far as has been wrought, which no where, that I saw, 
exceeded five or six feet. In other places the miner meets with 
large masses of ore, consisting of a number of plates united together 
like .schistus. This by the miners is called black iron-stone. These 
masses have a tendency^to divide into rhomboidal fragments. In 
other places, the ore is found in a number of flat pieces, divided 
by fissures into parallelograms, perhaps three inches long, two 
broad, and one thick. These fragments are placed in layers con¬ 
tiguous to one another; but they are separated by the slightest 
force, the fissures being filled up with reddish ochre. By the work- ' 
men this is called red-ore ; and because it is taken out of the mine 
with the least trouble, it is most esteemed. All the kinds, when 
broken to small pieces, and rendered proper for the furnace, are 
quite the same. The inanner of working is very simple. The 
miner forms a cut with a perpendicular surface, and throws all the 
rubbish down the declivity. He" then continues cutting down 
from the hill, with his perpendicular surface, two or three Jeet in 
height. He works with a plck-ax, and cuts promiscuously through 
■eai^h, stones, and ore; Having brought down a sufficient quantity, he 
rubs the fragments; and, having picked out the smaller pieces of ore,, 
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he throws down the hill all the earth, ochres, ‘barren stone, and 
larger masses of ore ; for the trouble of breaking any of these into 
lumps the size of the fist, is greater than that of cutting down more 
from the hill. I observed nothing like strata in the mine, and look 
upon the present shape assumed by the ore, as of very recent date. 
From the rubbish thrown down by former miners, which consists 
in a great measure of ferrugineous particles, these have, I imagine, 
united into their present fonnj ami the layers may be often observed 
intermixed with the roots of vegetables. Indeed, the process is 
probably now regularly going on; and until the hill be entirely 
consumed, the mine may be continued to be wrought in the 
same manner as it is at present. 

On the N.E, side of the hill, from which I ascended, the strata 
are in general vertical, and run from S. easterly' to N. westerly. 
They are of quartz blended with hornblende, forming a hard, very 
tough, and sonorous stone, intersected with fissures, but free from 
venigeiibus matters, and having a slaty structure, with plates from 
an inch to a foot in thickness. In other places, this stone is not 
vertical, but has only a dip toward the east. In this I frequently 
observed the quartz and hornblende disposed in alternate layers ; 
that is to say, certain alternate thin portions of the quartz were less 
impregnated with the hornblende than those that intervened. 
From the disposition of these, the stone looked as if at one time it 
had been fluid, and had then undergone an undulating motion ;'for 
the difl'erent coloured portions were disposed somewhat like the 
colours ou marbled paper, or like the fibres In a knot of timber. 
To give a proper idea of this would require a specimen ten 
feet in diameter; but even in the specimen which I brought 
away, it is observable, although that has suflFered a consirlerablc 
decay. I had no means of breaking a speciiuca from the centre of 
the rock. 

Here 1 also observed a reck of a similar nature, but divided into 
rhomboidal fragments by wide fissures, some of which were empty, 
and others filled wdth veins of fat quartz, w'hich must therefore be 
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of later origin. This resembled the rocfc described in the seventh CH APTER 

XIX 

chapter of my Journal, Vob II. p. 43, at Malaimara Pagoda, near 1.^ 
Madana Mada, which is about eight cosses from hence toward the ^ 

S.E. There, howevter, the veins of quartz formed a complete net¬ 
work, involving the fragments of the original stone, which contained 
little or no hornblende. 

5th May ,—I went to Muteodu, distant three cosses. On the way May s. 

I passed through three little rallies, containing a good deal of rice- 
ground, with plantations of coco and m/f palms. These seemed country, 
to be very ruinous. In the first valley I passed a large fortified 
village, named Cagala Cutty, whieh on each side had a fine tank. 

Where I crossed the second valley, there w^ere also two fine tanks, 
that supplied the rice-grounds of thirty villages, among whieh the 
most distinguished w’as called These villages having 

been laid waste, the valley has since become so infested by tigers, 
that the few remaining inhabitants are daily deserting it. The third 
valley is the smallest. 

Muteodu is situated in a valley similar to the others, but much hrigatloB. 
wider. Near it is a fine reservoir, which however at a moderate ex¬ 
pense might be greatly improv ed. Whenthe rainy season commences 
early, this tank supplies water for two crops of rice in the year, and 
never fails to afibrfl a supply for one crop. The farmers do not 
commence cultivation until i\\QTank is full, as then they are secure 
from all accidents. 'X\\^ Vcdaxcdti is distant one coss to the west. 

Its banks, according to the natives, aftbrd many places where dams 
might be formed to great advantage. At a place called ATari Canmay, 
they say, that by huilding a mound between two hills 500 yards 
distant, an immense reservoir might he formed,whiclMvouId conv^ert 
a large proportion of thedistrict (Taluc) into rice-grounds. 

It would, hoM'ever, inundate the pyeseut situation of many villageSi 
At Caiigundy, in the Garuda girl district, a dam might be constructed 
for 3000 Pagodas, that in three years would repay itself by the 
increase of revenue. 
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CHAPTER In the reign of Krishtia Raj/a, a native of Lacky hitlly, named 
Ghiriuppa Nayaka, was in the service of the king at Anagiindi, and ' 
May 5. was a person of extraordinary strength and courage. An elephant, 
having- broken loose, had got into the court-house, and could not 
Val^gars. secured, until Ghiriuppa boldly seized on him by the tusks, and, 

having fastened a rope to his trunk, led him to the stables. As a 
re wal'd for his intrepidity, the king cvc.d.ttd Ghiriuppa Polygar 
his native town Xacfry Aw/ly, with villages in the neighbourhood to 
the annual value ofpOOO Pago^s^ or 31S0^. 8-s. h;d. His tribute v/as 
^00 Pagodas a year, and he was bound to support 700 foot soldiers. 
In case of war, he left 300 of these in the country for its defence, 
and for the maintenance of order; and he was bound to join the 
king’s standard with 400 men, whom he commanded in person. 
While on this service, he received five Pagodas a day, or about 
31J. 3d. for his own subsistence; and the same sura for the subsist¬ 
ence of his whole corps. There have been twelve Polygars of 
this family; and Haluppa Nayaktty the present representative, from 
whom I have this account, is an elderly man. He says, that 
the nephew of Ghiriuppa removed the seat of government to 
Muteodu. When the Chatrakal Polygars became powerful, those 
of Muteodu, wlio, although they wear the Linga, are of the same 
family, submitted to the authority of their kinsmen. TJieir 
tribute was increased to 500 a year, and they supported 

the former military establishment. Haluppa married a daughter 
of the last Chatrakal R6ja; but although she is still living, he 
has no children. When he observed the power of Hyder in¬ 
creasing, be was induced to assist that artful chief in the first 
siege of CAaO'a/ca/. After that was raised, his father-in-law, justly 
enraged at his conduct, attacked bis country. In the month Askd- 
dha of the year Velumbi, he laid siege to Muteodu, and three days 
aftcj'wards took it by assault. Having plundered the town, be 
carried his rebellious son-in-law to Chaty'akal, where he was kept in 
close confinement, but without ill usage, until he ivas rcleasecl by 
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Htider, who took that city in xM&gha of the same year, or about the CHAPTER 
beginning of the year of our Lord 177S. Halupps, although released 
from prison, was entirely neglected by Hyder, and never was 
restored to any part of his territory; a treatment that he richly 
merited. He retired at first to Hagalawadi; but trvelve years ago 
he returned to Muteodii, where lie occupies a hut, and lives iu great 


poverty. His palace has in a great measure gone to ruin ; but some 
portion of-it has been lately repaired for a public office, and for the 
residence of tiie Amildar. 

The fort of Aluteodu never was strong : but in Haluppa s govern- Muteodu. 
nient it contained about 2000 houses, which are now reduced to 


120 . 

The most remarkable thing about the place is a manufacture of GUm manu- 
the glass that is used for making the rings which are worn round 
the wrists of the native women, and are called Ballay iii the language 
oi' Karnata^ and Bangri, or Bangadi, in that of the Mussulmans. The 
glass is very coarse and opaque, and much moreof it is made than is 
here wrought up into ornaments. Great quantities of it are bought 
by BangTi-njiikers from the westward. It is of five colouis; 
black, green, red, blue, and yellow : the first is in most demand. 

All the materials for making the glass are found in the neigh- 
hoiirhood; but their value cannot be ascertained, as the glass- 
makers pay a rent for them, and collect them by means of their 
own workmen ; so that they are never sold. 

In the hot season, the Mmtnu, or soda in the form of a white SauJuMunm, 

- . P or &Qda* 

efflorescence, is found in several places near this, on the surtace ot 
sandy fields. Little of it now remains j for there have been several 
showers, which have washed away the greater part. For the exclu¬ 
sive privilege of coUeetiug it, the glass-makers pay 48 Ca. Pagodas 
(14/. 8-|rf.) 'I’hey make it into cakes, in the same manner as 

the people of Chem-paitatia do ; a process that I have described in 
the third chapter of this Journal, Vol. I. p. l.'iO, &c. The intention 
of making it into these cakes is probably to free it from earthy 
Vol. IH, S 
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matter; but for making glass, this is perhaps no advantage, as the 
earth with which it is mixed is chiefly a ciuartzose sand. These 
cakes contain at least one half of their bulk of cow-dung, and from 
that cause are in fact inflammable. They are prepared for making 
glass by being burned, and of course afford an exceedingly impure 
alkali. It might be procured pure by lixiviation, and filtrating it 
through barrows of earth, as is usually done in India Avith culinary 
salt. The only objection to this is the scarcity of fewel, although 
much of the evaporation might he performed by the sun. 

The glass-maker’s furnace here is rather better than that of 6V/e- 
na-pattana ; but still it is extremely rude. The manufacturers say, 
that when the army of Lord Cornwallis {dit 'Seringapatam, they 
gathered Avith much pains a great number of broken bottles, AA'liich 
they found Avhere he had encamped. These they thought a treasure; 
but, after having been at the expense of bringing the bottles to 
Muteodu, they found, that their furnace Avas hot sufficiently strong- 
to liriuefy European glass. The bottles were then reduced to poAv- 
der, and mixed Avith alkali; but these materials produced only an 
useless white mass. Our glass, therefore, is considered by them as 
useless as our cast iron; for neither of these substances are in a state 
upon which the fires of the natives have any effect. 

The furnaces are constructed in a high terrace, which is built 
against the inside of the towii-Avall, and are in form of a dome, or like 
an oven, eight feet in diameter, and about ten feet in height. The 
annexed section of one furnace (Plate XXXIII. Figure SI) Avill 
assist the reader to comprehend the de.scription. The oven i.s not 
arched, but contracted above into a circular opening-, about 
eighteen inches in diameter, by making the upper toavs of stones 
project beyond those beloAV them. At the bottom of the furnace, in 
the side opposite to the town-AA'all, is a small opening, through Avhich 
the fcAvel is supplied. The crucibles are oblong, as in the figure, 
and would contain about 5^ Winchester gallons. Having been filled 
with the materials, they are lowered down into the furnace by the 
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aperture in the top, by which also the workmen descend. They CHA^PER. 
first place a row of the crucibles all round the furnace, with their 
Ijottoms to the wall, and their mouths sloping inwards. In this 
position they are secured by a bed of clay, which covers the cruci¬ 
bles entirely, leaving their open mouths only exposed. Above this 
row another is placed in a similar manner, and then a third and a 
fourth. Tlie furnaces vary in size, from such as can contain fifty 
crucibles thus disposed, to such as can contain twice that number. 

The fewel consists of small sticks, which having been gathered a 
year are finite dry. A quantity having been put iu the bottom of 
the furnace, the workmen ascend, ami some burning coals are 
thrown upon the fewel. By the opening below, fresh fewel is added 
night and day, until the time allowed for vitrifying the materials 
has expired. The fire is then allowed to burn out, and the furnace 
to cool. Afterwards the workmen descend, and take out the cruci- 
blee, which must be broken to get at their contents. 

The first operation is to make a frit, called Bilizu. The materials Frit, or iJ;- 
for this are, powdered white fat quartz 1 part; and prepared soda; 
or Soulu, 6 parts: the crucibles are filled with these mixed; and 
the fire is kept up five days. Every Crucible gives a Maund of 40 
Cucha Seerst or 24ilb. of Bilizu. 

To make the black glass: for every 40 crucibles, take prepared Black glass, 
soda 1 Cand^, or 18^'^ bushels; and powdered frit 4: Candy, or 4-^ 
bushels: mix them, and fill the crucibles. The crucibles having 
been put into the furnace, a fire is kept up for eight days and 
nights; so that the flame rises three cubits above the aperture at 
the top of the dome. Each crucible gives a Maund, or 3H pounds 
of glass, of a black, orrather of an intensely dark grass-green colour. 

It sells for 4 Fumms the Maund, or 1U. 6^d. a cwt. It is evident from 
this, that onlyof the materials employed are silicious earth; the 
remainder is the impure salt called prepared Soulu. During the 
operation, part of this is dissipated; and part of it forms on the sur¬ 
face of the glass a pure white crust, an inch in thickness. This is 
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used by the inhabitants for culinary salt, but in fact it is chiefly 
soda. 

To make green glass; for 40 crucibles, take 1 ConducOf oi 1 S-j^oo" 
bushels of prepared 5 Colagm, or 4^ bushels of posrdered 

frit ; 1 Maund, or 24-|:Ib. of the powtler of an ore called Kemidu; 4 
Scer.% or of an ore called Cari-cuUii; and 24 or IS^^lh. 

of calcined copper reduced to powtler. These materials having 
been raised and put into the crucibles, these are properly disposed 
in the furnace, and a fire is kept up for nine days and nine nights. 
For the first five days the fewel is added slowly, so that the flame 
inst rises to the aperture; and afterwards it is not necessary to 
occasion cpiite so great a heat as for the frit, or black glass. The 
copjier is calcined by burning it, on the fire-place in tlie bottom of 
the furnace, during the whole nine days that are reijuiied to make 
this glass. Each crucible produces! Maund and Seers ot' green 
glass, which sells at 6 Funanis the iT/r/tfwr/, or J7i‘. 3^r/. a cwt. Ihe 
saline crust, formed on the surface of this glass, is considered by 
the natives as unfit for eating. 

To make the red glass; for every 40 crucibles, take the same 
quantity of prepared Soidu, and frit, together with 6 Maunds, or 
121 |lb. of powdered ATcfWHrfM. For fifteen days and nights these 
must be fused with a moderate fire. Each crucible gives 1^: Maund 
of glass, which sells for 6 Fanains a Maund, or \js. 3-^di a hundred 
weight. 

To make the blue glass: for every 40 crucibles, take the .same 
quantity of prepared soda, and powdered frit, as tor the others. To 
these add 24 A'eerj, orl3-fWlb. of calcined copper, and an equal 
quantity of powdered Cari-cullu. For fifteen days and nights these 
materials also must be burned, with a moderate fire. Formerly, the 
w'orkmen used to put in only twelve Seers of calcined copper, with 
ail equal quantity of a blue substance called Runga. The merchant, 
however, who supplied them with this article, having died, they 
have not for some time nast procured any, and have been obliged 
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to make up tlie deficiency by a double proportion of copper. What CHAPTER 
the llunga is, I cannot say. The natives know that it is not blue 
vitriol: it may perhaps be smalts. May S. 

To make Hulledi, or yellow glass : for every 40 crucibles, take Yellow glass, 
the usual quantity of prepared soda; add to it 5 Colagas, or 4 
bushels of native soda, from which all the small stones have been 
picked, but which of course contains a good deal of sand. For 
fifteen days these are burned with a slow fire. Each crucible gives 
a Maund of a wax-coloured glass, Avhich sells for four Fanams a 
Maundy or 1 U. 6^d. a cwt. When this glass is wrought up into rings 
(^Bavgris), it receives a bright yellow colour by enamelling it with 
the melted calces of the following metals : 5 parts of lead, and one 
of tin are calcined together. Then one part of Sotu, or zinc, is 
calcined in a separate crucible. The two calces are then mixed, and 
farther calcined,' uutil they begin to adhere together. They are 
then powdered in a mortar. When the (BangriJ ring-maker is at 
work, he melts some of this powder; and, while the ring is hot, 
with an iron rod he applies a little of the powder to the surface of 
the glass. 

6th May .—In the evening of the 5th there was much thunder, May Stb. 
with heavy squalls of wind from every quarter of the compass, and 
some severe showers of rain. The thunder continued all night, and 
the morning looked so threatening that I did not set out till after 
breakfast. The weather, however. Has now become so cool, that I 
did not feel the least inconvenience from being all day in the open 
air. 

I had intended going to Hosso-durga, and had sent my spare tents 
to that place ; but, finding it necessary to look after the mines, 
which produce the ores called Kevwdti and Cgri-cullu, I was 
obliged to arter my plan. Neither could I get any accurate infor¬ 
mation concerning the situation of these mines; some of those 
even, who were employed in bringing the ore, called tlicm two^ 
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cosses distant, while others stated their distance at three times as 
much. 

I went first in search of the Cari-ctillti, and proceeded on the way 
by which I came 3 ^€sterday, till I reached the small valley nearest 
Aluteodu, distant from thence about i of a coss, or two miles. Here 
I passed a small village named SidaGondana hully, and came to a 
low hill, which is called Malaya Maluppa^ after a temple dedicated 
to Siva. This hill forms the eastern boundary of the valley, and is 
of no considerable height. The mine of Cari-cuUu is on its ascent, 
and is readily di|pernible. from a number of bluish-black stones, 
that lie on the surface of the ground. No exeavation has been 
made. The Cari-mllu is found, in detached masses, on the surface, 
mixed with the stones. These stones are often so mueh tinged by 
the metal, as hardly to be distinguishable from it; but are known 
by being broken, when their stony nature appears evident. Some 
of them, when broken, appear internallyto have undergone little 
change, and are evidentlj' fat white quartz; the appearance of the 
internal parts of others has been so much altered, that had I not 
observed them in all intermediate gradations, I should never have 
supposed them to have been of a quartzy nature. The masses 
of stone are much more numerous than those of the Cari-cuUu^ 
owing probably to the quantity of the last that has been removed 
from the surface. Deeper in the earth it is probably found in a 
great proportion, but there has been no occasion to make any ex¬ 
periment by digging. The extent of ground which the mine 
occupies may be about 200 yards square. The Cari-mllu literally 
signifies the black stone. It is found in masses about the size of 
the fist, and lias a very strong resemblance to the black ore of 
Manganese. By the usual process, however, for discovering the 
calx of that metal, I have not been able to obtain any; nor incfeed 
any thing else, except a brown calx of iron. fThe ore however, 
when heated, readily gives out a considerable <^uantity of Arygrne, 
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Immediately N.W. from the mine, and on the declivity of the same CHAPTER 
hill, is a singular stratum of rock. It has every appearance of a 
rock that has formed the channel of a river, beinff water-worn, and 
excavated into round pits or pots, exactly like the rocks on which a themiae, 

,rapid stream has long acted. This is an appearance, concerning 
which any one, \yho has been accustomed to a mountainous, well- ' 
watered country, can hardly be mistaken; yet, as the rock is situ¬ 
ated on the declivity of a hill, and has a valley immediately below 
it, and parallel to its course, it is impossible, without a total change 
having taken place in the face of the country, that it could have 
formed the bottom of a river. At present there is no stream in the 
Talley. This rock runs nearly north and south, and is quite 
Tertical. It is a Sienite ; sometimes of a homogeneous grey colour, 
and at other times composed of alternate grey and white layers, 
which last consist of the quartz and felspar entirely. These layers 
are of very various thicknesse.s, and are sometimes straight, and 
sometimes disposed in swirls, like a knot of timber. Although it 
has the ajypearance of having suffered much decay, this stone 
possesses a very high degree Of toughness. 

Having examined this mine, I returned almost to MuteodUy and Appearance 
then proceeded south to a small ririage, named Cadu-caray^ three of 
-cosses distant. The, country is not hilly, and in most places is fit 
for tlie plough; hut almost the whole is waste, I saw only one 
village, named Chica Taycu-laxvati; but I passed several small 
collections of huts belonging to Goalaru^ or keepers of cattle. 

Toward the east w’as a range of hills, running from Chatrakal tq 
CVficn Nayakana huUy. Toward the west is a level country, inter¬ 
spersed with a few low detached hills. On the most remarkable of 
these is placed Hosso-durga^ or the new castle. 

The soil is in general poor, and the rocky strata frequently come strata, 
to view. Among these are very extensive strata of quartz, and of 
quartz intermixed with felspar of a white colour. Intermixed with 
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tliese are s/mia of white quartz, and black mica, disi>osefl in alter¬ 
nate layers, firmly united, and tonning* a very hard stone. 

Cailtfi-caraj/is iu Budihalit district, and is under the management 
of the J^iUdar of Mutmduy although it does not form a part of the 
Chafrakal principality. The Amildar, therefore, accounts to the 
Stibadar Chatrakal for Muieodtt, and to t[)e Dezoan of Mysoy'e^ox 
Budihalu. In the time of the kings of Amgmtdi the districts of 
Budihalit fonned the territory of a Polygar, named Shirmia NayakUj 
who was of the Goala cast. It was then valued at 12,000 C- Pagodas, 
or 3744 /- 9 a'- 7d. a year; hut of this he paid one half as tribute. 
After the Mussulmans had taken Sira from the Rafna~giri Polygars. 
and had made it the residence of a Nabob, or Subadar, they seized 011 
Budihalit, and soon afterwards it was g'iven in Jaghire to Isnmcl 
Mummud Khan ; he transmitted it to his son of the same name; 
from whom it was taken by Ryder, after he had conquered Sira. 
Ismael Mummud Khan raised the i‘evenue to 20,000 Pagodas a year 
(6240/. 15s. Ilf). Owing to a want of inhabitants, Purnea has 
reduced the revenue to 15,000 Pagodas; but were there plenty of 
cultivators, the former revenue, it is said, would not bear hard on 
them. North from Cadu-caray is a small river, that never entirely." 
dries, and is named Mavana Canavay holay. It comes from the hills 
to the westward ; and after filling two tanks, runs into the Vedawati 
at NiritTUgullu. 

7th May — I went in the morning to examine the mine of Kemodu, 
and another of iron, concerning which I had received intelligence 
on the preceding evening. The ore is smelted here in the same 
manner as at Chica-bayli- caray. W hen the process fails, a brittle 
porous mass is obtained, which has a greater resemblance to our cast 
iron than any thing that I have seen produced in India. This mass 
is fused in a furnace of lower power, and gives an iron softer than 
the common kind ; and from this soft iron are usually fonned the 
hoes, and other digging instruments of the natives. 
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Doda Rmhy Guda, or great heap hill, which contains the mines, CHAPTER 
is a peak about three hundred feet in height, and a mile in length, 
that forms part of a ridge running nearly north and south, and lying 
cast from Cadu-caray, Between the mine and this village is another ot the htlL 
ridge, on the northern extremity of which is a temple dedicated 
to Ranga^ and named Mamna Cammay^ from which the rivulet so 
called has its source. 

As I ascended this nearest' ridge, the first rock which I met was Straia, 
an earthy quartz, or hornstone, divided by fissures in all directions, 
and having some of these fissures filled with veins of white quartz. 

This rock is not vertical, but dips much toward the east. Further 
on, the common rock consists of alternate parallel layers, firmly 
united, of white arid quartz, and of brown iron shot quartz, or horn- 
stone, These layers are sometimes plain, and at others disposed in 
swirls j and as the stone in decay, by the attrition of its longitudinal 
angles, has a great tendency to assume a cylindrical form, and 
always breaks in masses truncated at right angles to the layers, it is 
often found in pieces which have a strong resemblance to petrified 
wood. The stone does not break regularly in the direction of the 
layers, which are disposed in the same line with the strata. These 
are vertical, and run nearly north and south. I am by no means 
ture of the nature of the brown part of this stone. It may very 
possibly be horn blende overcharged with iron; and the Sietiite found 
yesterday nearly in the direction of its strata, strongly confirms this 
opinion. 

Between the two ridges I came to the channel of a rivulet, named Kmodu. 
Aladi-holay, which at present is quite dry. Here 1 found the place 
whence the glass-makers procure the ore called Acmodw. For about 
tliree quarters of a mile the bed of the rivulet is filled with stones 
of a steel-grey colour. Many of these are the iron ore called 
Kemoda. It is in water-worn masses, from the size of a man’s head 
downwards, and possesses the external characters of the grey ore 
of Manganese. When powdered, it is attracted by the magnet. 

VoL. HI, 3C 
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Intermixed with the are other masses of a similar appearance, 

but wliidh are useless. On breaking these, they are found to be in 
all intermediate stages of maturation, from the common rock before 
described, to almost perfect ore. 

On ascending the eastern bank of the rivulet, beyond the mine 
of Kemodu, I came to a conical peak on the eastern ridge; and 
observed, that all the stones on its side were stained with the steel 
grey of that ore. I saw none perfect on it; but on breaking the 
stones I found them in all stages, from the rude rock, to a state 
approaching to maturity. Indeed, many grains of pure Kemodu were 
very discernible, imbedded thickly in the substance of these 
stones. 

Immediately south from this, is the peak called Doda Rashy Guda^ 
whence the iron ore which supplies the forges is procured. This 
ore is quite the same with the black kind at CuderaCanivay^ but it 
is disposed in a different manner. It is imbedded in large irregular 
cavities of the barren stone, or matrix. This consists of plates that 
are separable without much difficulty, and which, I have no doubt; 
are the brown layers of the common stone of the bill separated by 
the white ones having been corroded by iron. It is, no doubt, a 
primeval rock; and its strata may be traced running in the direc¬ 
tion of the meridian, and in general vertically. The ore is simi¬ 
larly composed of.plates; and fibres of the roots of plants are found 
tp have penetrated into the interstices; but this, lam inclined to 
think, has happened after tlie surface has been exposed by the 
miners. I also suppose, that the ore has once been the common 
stone of the hill, and has afterwards been more and more impreg¬ 
nated with iron by some process unknown to us; in the same man¬ 
ner as, I suppose, has taken place in the ore called Kemodu. Tlie 
various gradations from the perfect stone to the perfect ore is the 
ciicumstauce that induces me to torin this opinion, A portion of 
the rock, havings been cut down with a vertical smooth face 
about three feet deep, presented an appearance similar to that in 
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Plate XXXIII. Fig. 82 . The central parts are of the ore, and CHAPTEIt 

contain the roots of plants between their plates. The upper layers 

are cf the barren matrix.' I brought away, as a specimen, the upper May 7. 

extremity of the ore, with part of the matrix adhering. Owing to 

the nature of the mine, the tnanner of working it is somewhat 

different from that used at Cudei'a Canwayy and the workmen are “ 

forced to dig the ore from under the caverns of the matrix. I no 

where saw tfiat the}' had ventured in farther than ten or twelve 

feet; so that I cannot say, whether or not the internal parts of the 

hill contain any veins, or rather beds, of ore. Openings have been 

made in various places for about a quarter of a mile in length, which 

seems to be the extent of the mine. 

Having examined DodaiJajr/j'_y, I descended by the banks of the Fine reser- 
Aladi-holayy till it came opposite to the temple Ranga, where it 
joins the Ma'cana CandHay, Here both streams pass between the hill 
on which the temple stands, and one placed at no great distance to 
the north. The opening has been filled up by a mound, which, so 
long as it remained entire, formed a fine reservoir that watered a 
hundred Candacas of rice-land. The mound has long ago been 
broken ; and it is said, that to repair it would cost three thousand 
PagodaSy or 936/. 2 ^. ^^d. As Paddy, when very cheap, sells at one 
Pagoda Candaca, and as the government receives one half of the 
produce, which is here on an average forty seeds, even allowing 
that there should be only one crop in the year, the expense of 
rebuilding the tank would be repaid by less than two years rent 

All over the Chatrakal principality, of which Hosso-durga forms a Ef&ctsoflow 
part, the rice crop is of little importance; the rent is no higher 
than that for dry grains, and little labour has been bestowed on irri¬ 
gation. Here the rent is high, being one half, or even more, of the 
produce; the fields are very productive, and many excellent Tanks 
have been constructed. Most of these were made during the 
government of the Shirnua family. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

From tliis ruinous Tank I went about two cosses to a fortified 
village, containing about forty bouses, and called Doda Tayculau^atL 
It is situated in the open country of the Sudthalit district- I he 
country is at present extremely unhealthy, even to those born in it. 
Almost every family has some person ill with the fever j and no less 
than eight persons in the bouse of the Amildar of Budihalu are now 
labouring under that disorder. The natives say, that the fever will 
stop immediately after the commencement of the rainy season. Ihis 
year has been uncommonly unhealthy, owing to its having been 
unusually hot. 

In every part of the Budihalu district the wild date (Elate sylves^ 
tris) is very common, but is of little use except for fuel. The pre¬ 
sent number of inhabitants cauuot consume a hundredth part of the 
juice that could be extracted from it. This tree might be a source 
of considerable advantage, could a good spirit be extracted from its 
Jagory, of which I think there is little doubt; but from the 
wretched stills of the natives this can never be expccted, 

8 th May .—I went three cosses to Belluguru, and by the way passed 
two 7 dnks and villages. All the country near the road is level 
enough for the plough, aud clear from trees; but, the army of 
Pufseram Bow having passed this way, very little of it is cultivated. 
Some of the soil is rocky; a good deal is rich land; but by far 
the greater part is poor gravelly land; fit enough, liowever, for 
raising Huruli (Dolichos byim'us)^ Shamay (Patiicum miliare E. M.) 
and other such crops. 

Belluguru is a small fortified village with 1.50 houses. It suffered 
less than usual from the Marattahs^ as before the invasion of Pur* 
seram its houses amounted to only two hundred. It is a part of the 
Gartida-giri district, which has long formed a part of the dominions 
of the Mysore family. Near it is a very large reservoir. 

Owing to the mud deposited by the water, these Tanks fill 
gradually at the bottom; so that once in three or four years 
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this mud must either be removed, or an addition must be made to CHAPTER 
the height of the bank; otherwise the reservoir becomes useless. 

The mud being an excellent manure for the neighbouring dry May 8. 
lands, as much of it as possible should be taken away, and 
spread on them. In other respects, the raising of the bank is the 
most advantageous manner of repairing a Tank, as it requires the 
least outlay of money. It offers also another advantage. If the 
sluice, through which the water is let out to irrigate the fields, were 
always raised to a level with the mud in the bottom of the Tank, as 
that was deposited, the extent of ground, which the Tank could 
irrigate, would always increase, This, it is true, would be attended 
with a considerable expense, and is never practised; so, in order 
that the plug which shuts the sluice may be kept clear, there is 
often a necessity of sinking a well ten or twelve feet in deptlv 
The Tank here receives a stream forced by a dam from a rivulet, 
that comes from Garuda-giri, and which afterwards falls into a 
Tank called Belallu Samudra, which is one coss and a half N.W,. 
from Belliiguru. 

In this district, and in the neighbouring one of Budikalu, all Rice-ground, 
the rice-ground is cultivated as sprouted-seed. The seed, the 
natives here say, is sown equally thick in the two districts; yet in 
Budikalu the land often produces sixty fold, and the ordinary crop 
is forty seeds; while in this district of Garuda-giri, the usual 
produce is twenty seeds. I measured a field, said to sow three 
Colagas of seed, or S673 cubical inches. It contained 46,636 square 
feet. The acre, therefore, requires 1 -jVoV bushel for seed, and 
produces here, in an ordinary crop, almost 23^ bushels of rough 
rice; while in Budikalu it produces twice, or even three times, as 
Tuucli. In the course of one year, there are frequently from the 
same field tuo crops of rice. The grain in the husk is worth one 
Bakaday Bagoda a Cafrdaca, or 11 pence a bushel. The pro¬ 
duce of one crop is, therefore, worth about a guinea an acre. 

Sth Jk/uy, —In the evening and night there was much loud May 9, 
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thuBtler, with heavy rain from the southward, but little wind. I 
went four cosses to Garuda-gh% or the hill of Garuda, the eagle on 
which Plshmi rides. It is often pronounced in the oblique case 
Garudaim-giri, which, by the Mussulmans, is usually corrupted to 
Gurruna-giri; ' zxid in a map which I received, 1 find it called 
Gurgan-droog. The country through which I passed is flat, but 
the soil is rather poor. Almost the whole ot It, how'ever, is capable 
of being cultivated ; but by the ^laraltah invajjion it has been 
quite depopulated, and I passed only two small villages. 

At one of these villages, named Am-giri, in the Yagaii Taliw, I 
met the Amildar. He says, that his district produces an annual 
revenue of Pagodas, or 3130/. 8s. 4rf. It formerly made a 

"part of the Garuda-giri district, and belonged to the Mysore Rdj&s. 
On the occasion of an invasion by the Nizantf Hunnama Nayaka, 
Polygar _Qf Terri-caray, rendered such assistance to the (Cui'tur) 
sovereign of Mysore, that he was rewarded by a cession of the Yagaii 
Taltic. ifyder deprived the Tem-caray family of all their territories, 
ordered them to reside at Manzur-abad, and allowed them an annual 
pension of SOOO Pagodas, or 625/. Is. Sd. They were by cast Baydaru, 
but of a different family from the Rkjas of Chatrdkal. During the 
reign of the Sultan, the present heir of the family enjoyed his 
pension. On the fall of Seringapatam he joined Dundia, aild hanged 
three or four Brahmans, who were his servants, and who refused to 
follow him in his mad enterprise. He afterwards repented, and, 
having submitted, was kept in irons for sonre time at Seringapatam. 
About two months ago, the Amldar says, this Poly gar w'as liber¬ 
ated, and received the grant of a pension of thirty Pagodas a 


month. . ' 

Garador^ii. Gariida-giri at one time belonged to the Ikeri Polygars, from 
whom it was conquered by the family of Mysore. These built the 
JDurga, or fort, which occupies the highest part of a short abrupt 
ridge, that by a strong imagination has been fancied to resemble 
one of the rude images of Garuda. The suburb (Petta) stands at 
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the foot of the- hill, and is fortified. Durlns^ the government of CHAPTEK 

^ O O J ^ 

Tippoo^ it was the nominal capital (Kmba) of zxLAsoph\ but that 
officer resided at Chka~Nayakana~huUp, which is twelve cosses 
distant. Garuda-giri never was a large place, and at present con¬ 
tains only about forty houses. Tht Amildar is ^S'wabhactar ; as are 
also, according to him, by far tlie greater part of the neighbouring 
people; but in the public accompts, to he hereafter mentioned, very 
few of this sect are reported. 

In all tlie country between this and Seringapaiam^ is the 

most common crop; and the cultivation of that grain prevails all 
the way towards Baba Bodeens hills, where the rice and betel-nut 
country begins. The rice-ground, according to the Amildar, pro¬ 
duces on an average twenty fold. 

In this part of the county there are many sheep, but few black Shepherds, 
cattle. The shepherds and their families live with their flocks. The 
men wrap themselves in a.blanket, and sleep in the open air among 
the sheep. The women and children sleep under hemispherical bas¬ 
kets, about six feet in diameter, and wrought with leaves so as to 
turn the rain. At one side a small hole, is left open, through which 
the poor creatures can creep, and this is always turned to leeward, 
there being nothing to cover it. I have not in any other country 
seen a habitation so very wretched. 

Thiougljout the principality the roofs of the houses are Houses, 

terraced with mud, and this custom also commonly prevails over 
the eastern parts of Mysore, Sira, andColar; but the fashion here 
is pent roofs. Although in every part of Karnata the materials for 
, building huts are excellent, yet those with pent, g.nd those with 
terraced roofs, look equally mean and rugged. 

In a lull lying south from Garuda-giri, and called Hiricul, there Lac and 
are found both sandal-wood and lac. Owing to the increasing 

number of tigers, the collecting of this last has of late been 
given up. 

10th May,^l went two long cosses to Banmara. The country May lo. 
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CHAPTER through which I passed is scarcely any where too steep for the 
plough; but it is almost entirely waste, and much of it is overgrown 
May 10 . with the wild date,.which at present is only used for firewood. The 
Appearance Qp j-jjg desolation which is here visible is said to lie the 

countriv rapacity of the Marattaks. Within the memory of man this country 
has suflTered two inroads, one about thirty years ago by TmwJiam 
Mama, and another by Purseram Bow. 

Sanatoara. Banawara is one of the best mud forts that I have seen; and, 
owing to its strength, it escaped from the fangs of the Marattahs. 
It is situated in a fine open country, on the side of a large Tank 
which is at present dry. The people are very subject to fevers, 
which cannot be attributed to the black clay; for the soil is dry 
and sandy. It formerly belonged to Hart Hara Swameswara Rdyd, 
a Polygar descended from Belalla Raya, and of course of a most 
ancient family of the Jain religion. The ruins of their palace still 
occupy a considerable space, and are surrounded by a very In'gh 
wall, which even now is in good repair. The buildings within have 
been mean, and are almost entirely ruinous. This family was 
destroyed by Ballu Khan, a Mussulman chief. He was expelled by 
a Bayda named Timuppa Nayaka ; he again was driven out by the 
Shi-vabhactars Ikeri; and from them the place was taken by Chica 
Dtyoa RdyaWodear oi Mysore, the 7th in ascent from the Curtur 
whom Hyder confined. On that chiefs getting possession of the 
government, Banawara contained about 2000 houses; but most of 
the inhabitants, with those of five other towns, were removed to 
occupy a new city, named Naga-puri. 

A-aga-jmri. In Older, probably, to secure these people and their effects from 
the Mamttahs, Hyder built the fort of Naga-puri in a small valley, 
which is about half acoss in extent each way, and is surrounded on 
all sides by low hills, hke those of Ckatrakal. These hills appear to 
extend about two cosses from east to west, and three cosses from 
north to south. Naga-puri, which stood three cosses from Banawara, 
was found to be excessively unhealthy; and its situation did not 
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prevent it from being plundered by the Marattahs. H^der, there- CHAPTER 
fore, eighteen mouths after having built ii, allowed the people to 
return to their former abodes. lo* 

Tippoo bestow'ed some attention In encouraging the people of Ba- Bmaaara, 
nmara. On the fall o(Seringapatam^ Hunmma Napalm^ an uncle 
ot the Polpgar oi Terri-carap^ seized on the fort, and kept possession 
for two months and a half- On the approach of a detachment of 
British troops. Ids followers dispersed; and the newly appointed 
Amildar, who was in the neighbourhood with SOO seized 

him, and hung him up directly. At present, Banawara contains 500 
houses, many of which are inhabited by Brahmans. 

The cultivators being scarce, the officers of revenue fall on a T.!*nas 
curious plan of increasing the appearance of cultivation, and of thus g„i*,vaturs 
getting credit for having their districts in good condition. This is 
a very common practice, I am told, in every part of the south of 
India, and is as follows. In place of letting at the full rent, to the 
few inhabitants tiiat remain, as much laud as they can cultivate, 
the Amildars giv'e no man more than what his family originally pos¬ 
sessed ; but, when he has finished the cultivation of his paternal 
farm, the tenant is forced to plough and sow as much of the waste 
fiehls as he can ; and, in order to increase the quantity, no money 
rent is detnanded; but the government is contented with a share 
of the produce, which is <^ery small, the cultivation having been 
performed in a very imperfect manner. 

Some of the rice-lands here are let for a money rent, and some Division of 
by a div ision of crops, tvhich the Amildars allege is much the best 
mode of assessment in a country where t|ie quantity of rain is so 
uncertain. If the rains do not come, the tenant cannot pay bis rent; 
and if tliey come in abundance, it is but fair, that tlie government 
should reap a part of the benefit. This reasoning is specious; but 
the division of crops, except under the immediate inspection of a 
small proprietor, gives such opening to fraud, that it ought to be 
utterly discarded. For the uncertainty of the seasons an easy 
VoL.Iir. 3fy 
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CHAPTER remedy occurs. As, before the cultivation commences, it is exactly 
known, what extent of ground the water in the Tank will irrigate. 

May 10 . those persons, in case of a scarcity of rain, may be exempted from 
rent, who cannot cultivate their fields ; and there is no occasion 
for any favour being shown to those who can get a supply of 
water. 

Rice-knd. In this district (Taluc ) good rice-land lets at twenty Bahadury 
Pagodas ^ Candaca^ which the cultivators say is equal to the value 
of one half of Ahe grain produced; for they acknowledge, that 
this ground produces forty fold, and value each Catidaca at one 
Pagoda. This, however, is a low valuation; for the C’««rfaca here 
contains 24,430 cubical inches; so that at this rate the bushel of 
rough rice would cost rather under S^r/. The produce of the 
soil here, and in the Budikalu district, is acknowledged to be 
nearly the same ; while in the intermediate district of Garuda- 
giriy the people acknowledge only half the quantity. The people 
of Banawara say, that their neighbours did not impose upon me; 
but that their soil is aetually inferior. I measured a plot, which 
was said to require a Cotaga of seed, and found that it contained 
23,255 square feet. At this rate, the acre will require for seed 
1 Tooo bushel nearly, which agrees very well with the measurement 
at Belluguru. The acre here produces 42 bushels of rough rice, 
and pays 15 j. Id. of rent, which is reckoned the value of one half 
of the grain produced; but this is valued by at least one fourth, 
too little. 

Tobacco. In the neighbouring districts of Garuda~giri, Bamwara, Caduru, 
Hdrana-hully, Honawulfyy and Chin'-i'dya-paitanay the cultivation of 
tobacco is very considerable. It is exported in large quantities to 
all the countries toward the north and west. It is sown in the dry 
field, cultivated for Ragy and other similar grains, of which a crop 
must intervene between every two crops of tobacco. When the seasoa 
proves very wet, it cannot be cultivatetl, and it requires a good 
B«gy soil, A few small stones do no harm, but it will not grow on 
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the hard soil called Darj'ay ; and, in fact, the soil of the first quality CHAPTER, 
is that usually employed, though sometimes the tobacco is planted 
on the best fields of the second quality. In the threemonths following 
the vernal equinox, the field ought, if possible, to be ploughed ten 
times; but some of these ploughings are often neglected. After 
the 4th or 5th time, sheep and cattle must for some nights be kept 
on the field for manure. During the last fifteen days of the second 
month after midsummer, small holes are made throughout the 
field. They are formed with the hand, and disposed in rows 
distant from each other l.|- cubit; and in every hole a young 
tobacco plant is set. This being the rainy season, the tobacco 
requires no watering, unless during the first ten days from its 
having been transplanted there should happen to be two 
Succesive fair days. In this case, on the second fair day, water 
must be given with a pot. On the 15th day a little dung is put 
into each hole, and the field is hoed with the Cuntay. Every 
fourth or fifth day, until the tobacco is cut, this is repeated, 
so as to keep the soil open and well pulverized. At the end of 
a month and a half, the top shoots of the plants are pinched 
off, and every eight or ten days this is repeated; so that six or 
seven lea^'Cs only are permitted to remain on each stem. In the 
month preceding the Shortest day, it is fit for cutting. The stems 
are cut about four or five inches from the ground, and are then split 
lengthwise ; so that each portion has three or four leaves. These 
half stems are strung upon a line, which is passed through their 
root ends ; and then for twenty days they are spread out to the sun 
and air. Every third day they are turned, and they must be 
covered with mats should there happen to be rain ; but at this 
season that seldom comes. The tobacco is then taken into the 
house, put into a heap, and turned four or five times, with an in¬ 
terval of three days between each time. It is then fit for sale, and 
by the merchants is made up into bundles, which include the stems. 

It is sold by weight; and on an average the fanner gets one Suitany 
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Pagoda for every four Mamds, each containing 40 Seers of ^4 
Rupees weight. This is at the rate of very nearly a penny a pound, 
being 9^- a hundred weight. In order to prepare the seedlings, 
a plot of ground must be dug in the mouth which precedes the 
longest day. It must be then cleaved fi om stones, and separated 
by little banks into squares for watering, in the same manner as in 
this country is done to kitchen gardens. The tobacco seed is tlien 
mixed with dung, and sown in the squares, which are smoothed 
with the hand, sprinkled with water, and then covei'ed with 
branches of the wild date. Every thirel day it must be watered. 
On the 8th day the plants come up, and then the palm branches must 
be removed. If the plants be wanted soon, they ought to have more 
dung, and to be kept clear from weeds. With this management, 
they are fit for transplanting in fi'oni a month to six weeks. If 
they, are not wanted for two months, or ten weeks, the second 
dunging is omitted, and the growth of the plants is checked by 
giving them no water for eight days after they come up. 

A IPociila of Ragy land plants 4000 tobacco stems, and in a.good 
crop produces 16 Maunds, worth four Sultany Pagodas, This ground 
would sow one Colaga of Ragy, and produce two Candacas, or forty 
fold, worth 2 Pagodas. The Co/aga or Woeida land, of the first 
quality used for tobacco, pays a tax of one Pagoda; of the 2d 
quality it pays-f* of a Pagoda; of the 3d, or worst quality, it pays 
half a Pagoda I measured afield said to require Colaga of Ragy 
for seed, and found it to contain 15,000 square feet. The U ocula 
land, therefore, should contain 100,000 square feet; but, if a IVoeida 
plants 4000 tobacco stems at cubit distance, wliichl found to be 
the actual thickness, more tlian one fourth of this extent cannot 
he allowed for it. The number of 4000 plants, that can be put in a > 
W'vcula of laud, was afterwards confirmed to me at Jaowgidlu. 1 am 
quite uncertain, how'ever, whether the actual measurement, or a 
calculation founded on the number of plants, ougiit to be preferred. 
By the former, the acre of the first quality of land would pay a 
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little more than 3^. 6rf. as land tax, and would produce l69lb. of CHAI^ER 
dried tobacco, worth 145. O^d; or it would sow almost two gallons 
of Rag^ seed, and produce almost ten bushels,worth 7 s. On the 
other supposition, the rent, seed, and produce, would be four times 
as great; but that would render this land almost as valuable as 
rice ground, which cannot be the case. 

nth May. —went three long cosses to Jamagullu. The country May ii 
is rather more broken than that through which I have come for 
the last two days, and is equally deserted. The wild date has even country, 
overgrown much of the rice-land. Jamagullu at present contains 
about eighty houses, and has a fort. . Before the invasion of Trium^ 
haca MamOy it was a large place, but has never since recovered. 

Here is a temple dedicated to Narasingha, and built.entirely of Temple built 
Balapum, or potstone. It is highly ornamented after the Hindu 
fashiouj and on the outside every part of its walls is covered with 
small images in full rtUeco. Both the general structure of the fabric, 
and the execution of the component figures, are utterly destitute of 
either grandeur or elegance ; indeed, I have not yet had the good 
fortune to meet with a Hindu image that was tolerable. This temple 
is said to have been built by Sholim RAya, and the architect that 
he employed was named Jacanachay. This prince lived about a 
thoui'and years ago ; and having killed a Br&kman, in order to 
wash away his sin, he employed twenty years in travelling between 
Kdsi and Ra7nSswarat and in rebuilding temples. The one here 
entirely resembles in its style the others that I have seen which are 
attributed to the repentance of this personage. It has an inscrip¬ 
tion on stone, but that has been defaced. The annual revenues 
formerly belonging to the temple amounted to 250 Ikert Pagodas 
( 100 /. 65 , These were entirely removed by the Sultan. 

Purnea allows it 50 Canitr' Raya Pagodas a year in money, or 
15/. 125 . Old. 

Many of the strata around this are of potstone. They are«quite Strata of 
vertical, and run north and south in the usual direction of the 
other strata of the country. In general, the potstone breaks into 
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CHAPTER small fragments, anti is full of fissures; but in the neighbouring 
country there are many quarries, tvliere masses of great size may be 
procured. It forms an excellent material for building, being very 
easily cut, and at the same time being excessively tough. The 
good kinds resemble entirely tlie stone at Maru^Hidly, described 
in the eighth chapter of my Journal, Vol. II. p. 14*6; and, in fact, 
are sometvhat between a hornblende and a potstone. 

For the two last nights there has been much thunder, but no rain. 
To-night there was both thunder and very heavy rain. The soil 
here is very fertile; for the farmers acknowledge 50 foUl to be the 
usual crop of both Ragif and rice, that have been sown on good 
ground properly cultivated. From what I have stated ztManawara, 
the produce by the acre, at this rate, may be easily estimated. 

The fort of JamaguUii was built by a Baydaru Poly gar ^ named 
Bijuru Veneaiuppa Kayaka, His family were related to the Polygars- 
of Raya-durga^ and south and west from hence possessed very con¬ 
siderable territories. Jamagttllu was taken from them by the Mysore 
family, who annexed it to Baitcrwara, under which it has ever since 
continued. In the reign of the Sultati, the descendants of Eijum 
VencatuppahviA no lauds, but still retained the title of Bull Rdjds, 
and had an annual pension of5000 Pagodas (1560/. 3^. On the 

fall of Seringapatanit Kristuppa Nayaka^ the heir of the family, seized 
on Manzkr-dbdd, BaUurUj and other parts of his ancestors dominions, 
and has made an obstinate struggle to retain them. In this he has 
had little success, and he has lately been forced to retire to the 
almost inaccessible forests near the Ghats. 

X^^AvMay. —I went to Hullybedu^ a stage of about 10 miles, but it 
is called only two cosses. Bj'' the last night’s rain the rivulets -were 
swollen, and the natives consider the rainy season as commenced ; 
but for the first two months, show'ers once only in four or five days 
are expected. On this day’s route much of the soil is good, but 
the country is quite deserted. By the way I observed some small 
hills, consisting entirely of calcarious tufa, mi.xed w'ith a little earth. 
HullyhedUf at present, is a small mud fort, with a suburb (Petta) 
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coDtaining about eighty houses, and abounding with beggars. It CHAFER 
stands on the side of a large Tank^ that waters a great deal of fine 
rice-ground, much of which is planted with sugar-cane, and some 
with palm gardens. This Tcwi was formerly in the centre of a great 
city, which was named Dorasamudra, and was the residence of seve¬ 
ral of the Bdalltt who once reigned over a great part of the 

peninsula of India. According to the natives, the walls of this city 
may be traced, extending three cosses in circumference; and the 
site of the palace is shown, and is readily distinguishable by having 
been placed in an inner fort, or citadel. 

The Beiallu family having been originally some traces of Jais. 
that religion still remain. There are here several people of that 
persuasion; and within a common inclosure there are three of the 
temples called Busties. Here are three inscriptions; one defaced, 
and two legible. I had the latter copied, and left the copies that 
they might be written in a fair hand; but they were not forwarded, 
according to promise. 

The most remarkable building at Hulbfbedu is a temple of Siva Fine teiuple 
erected by Vishnu Vtrdana Raya. Trom an inscription on the wall, 
tills must have been before the year Sal. ISOS, or A. D. 128f. A 
copy of this inscription has been delivered to the Bengal govern¬ 
ment. This temple is built of similar materials, and in a similar 
style of arciiitecture, with that at Jamagullu; but is larger, and more 
crowded with ornaments. Its walls eoutaiii a very ample delineation 
oiHindu mythology; which, in the representation of human or 
animal forms, is as destitute of elegance as usual; but some of the 
foliages possess great neatness, as may be seen by a drawing made of 
part of one, and given in Plate XXVII. figure 83. The temple has 
long been without a Piij&ri, or public worship, and has gone so far to 
decay, that it would be repaired with great iliffiGulty, This is a pity, 
as it much exceeds any Hindu building that I have elsewhere seen. 

Before the temple are placed two images of the Baswa, or bull of Fine stones. 
Svoa. The one is of Balapumj or the potstone impregnated with 
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iiornblemle, of which the temple is built, and whichdoes not admitof 
a marble polish. This stone, which as usual represents the bull in a 
lying posture, is sixteen feet long, ten feet high, and seven feet broad. 
The other image is not quite .so large; but its materials are finer, 
and admit of a marble polish. It seems also to be a potstone, or 
perhaps a talc impregnated with hornblende, and contains small 
irregular veins of a green shining matter. Its general colour is 
black,, with a tinge of green. Some of the pillars in the inner part 
of the temple are of the same fine black hornblende that is used in 
Htfder's monument, and are highly polished. Some of tliem reflect 
objects double, which by the natives is looked upon as miraculous. 
These temples having been built when this was the seat of empire, 
and the inhabitants for many centuries having had no occasion for 
such costly materials in their buildings, the knowlege of the quar¬ 
ries from which they were supplied has been lost; and the natives 
believe that the stones were brought from K6si, on the banks of the 
Qanges, 


Rock called 
CarkuUu. 


A very common rock here is called by the natives the black-stone 
(Caricullu). It seems to be a hornblende porphyry ; but the basis, 
having a slight degree of transparency, probably consists of au 
intimate union of hornstone, or quartz, with hornblende. It is black, 
with a greenish tinge, and greasy appearance, and contains white 
felspar in pieces of various sizes. It sometimes also contains veins 
of quartz, and on that account might perhaps be called s^Sienite. It 
does not cut well for fine buildings; but breaks into quadrangular 
masses, which, from their being excessively tough and durable, 
make excellent rough work. For the same reason it is frequently 
hollowed out into the mortars of oil mills. 


May 13 . iZt\\ May. — I went three cosses to The country is very 

of the coun- bare; some of it is hilly, and full of stones; much of it is a good 
Ragy soil; but very little is cultivated. I crossed a small river 
called the Bhadri^ which comes from Baba Bodeens hills, and runs 
into the Ctmery. It never dries entirely, and receives the ivater 
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from all the country south from Banazoara. To the west of the 
Bhadri river the country is called Malayar, or the hills; while that 
on the eastern side is called Meiddn, or the open country. I remained 
at Bailuru, taking an account of the cultivation there, as an example 
of that which prevails in the hilly region whence the Cacery\\as its 
sources. 

The nature of the Malayar country resembles that of the sea coast 
below the western Ghats, in so far as rice is the principal object of 
cultivation, and as little attention is paid to the rearing of dry 
grains upon which the people to the north and west of the Bhadri 
chiefly subsist. In the M^alayar country, however, there are no 
pepper gardens, nor plantations of betel-nut palms, for which it 
seems as well fitted as the Nagara principality. It is said entirely 
to resemble the Codagu RdyMa, or Coorg country. At Bailuru there 
is no brickstone, and the country abounds with the calcareous tufa. 
The hills are overgrown with wood, and are considered as quite 
useless. The vallies only ai'e cultivated. 

On the BAadn there was formerly a dam, the water from which 
irrigated forty Candacas of rice-land ; but this has gone to decay, 
and to ‘repair it would require two or three thousand Pagodas, or 
about ten years rent. Tlie rains in all the Malayar country are very 
heavy, and in general bring one crop of rice to maturity; but 
unless there be small Tanks to give a supply for any intervals of fair 
weather that may occasionally happen, the crops are rather uncer¬ 
tain. This circumstance occasions the rice-lands to be divided into 
two kinds; the one, called A'i'rawcry, is supplied from Ih/iis; and 
the other, called Mackey, depends entirely on the rains. 

Each kind of rice-ground, according to its soil, is divided into 
three qualities. The extent is estimated by what are called Can-- 
dacas; but these vary much in size, and in general require much 
more seed than one Candaca. A Candaca of Mackey is always larger 
than one of Niramry ; and the rent not only depends on the nature 
of the soil, but on the extent of the Candaca, The Candaca of graiuj 
Voi. III. 3 E 
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it must be observed, contains 4095 cubical incbes, and consists of 
twenty Colagas, each divided into nine Cucka Seers. I measured a 
tield of rich laud, which was called z.C(ind(ic&t and required 

thirty Colagas of rice-seed. It not only produced annually a crop 
of rice, but one also of Callay (Cicer arietmum) ; on which account 
it paid a rent of three//reri a year, which is the highest 

rate in this district (Taluc), I found that it measured 64932 square 
feet. At this rate, an acre would sow l -.VsVo bushel, and pay 
l6s. as rent. I then, measured a held of of a very 

poor soil, but well supplied with water. It is said to require tliirty- 
three Colagas of seed, and its rent is also three Pagodas, In order 
to make up for the poverty of soil, a quantity of dry-field is thrown 
into the field, and pays no additional rent. This dry-field sows 
ioMT Seers of iZagy, (Cynosurus corocanus}^ and two of Huts' Ella 
(Verbesina sativa, •. MSS.), I found, that the Niravety con¬ 

tained S8566 square feet, and the Ragy ground 7100 square feet. 
The rent upon the acre, including both kinds of ground, is there¬ 
fore U. 9^. The seed of rice is at the rate of bushels an 

acre; that of Ragy at the rate of rather more than one peck J 
and that of Huts' EUu at the rate of about half a peck an acre. In 
the following table will be seen the kinds of rice cultivated here. 


. Kind. 

Land. 

Cultivation, 

1 

Quality. 

Months 

required 
ta ripen. 

Hassoday 

Niravery 

Dry-seed , 

Large 

8 

Chipiga 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

Kiaseri 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

Cumbara Kiaseri 

Both 

do. 

(lo. 

7 

Balia Mulligay 

Niravery 

do. 

Middle sized 

S 

Sana Butta Bily 

do. 

do. 

Small 

8 

Do. Kempu 

do. 

do. 

flo. 

7 

Modara 

Both 

All 3 methods - 

Coarse 

7 

Kirwiunna 

Niravery 

Dry-seed transplanted 

do. 

8 

Puttu Butta 

do. 

Dry and sprouted-seed 

Small I 

8 
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On Nirm)ery land, or that which has a supply of water from CHAPTER 
TankSf the rices most commonly cultivated are Kiriwunna and 
Hmsoday. All the three kinds of cultivation are in use ; but in 
ordinary seasons the dry-seed is by far the most prevalent. In land, 
extraordinary wet seasons a good deal .is transplanted, and some is 
sown sprouted. 

The cultivation of the dry-seed is conducted as follows. In the Dry-seed, 
month following the winter solstice, the ploughing commences, and 
in the course of two months the operation is eight times repeated. 

The little banks, inclosing the plots for confining the water, are 
then repaired, and the field is manured. In the month preceding 
the vernal equinox, after a shower of rain, the clotls are smoothed 
with the or Gydday Maram, which is the same implement with 
tliat which at Nagara is called Noll, Plate XXIX. Figure 79 . 

Eight days afterwards the field is again ploughed, and again 
smoothed with the Ada. The seed is sown by the drill, according 
as the rainy season commences, during the two months and a half 
which follow the vernal equinox. It is then covered by the 
Ada. On the 23d day after having been sown, the field is hoed with 
the Edday Cuntay, Plate XXVIII. Figure 76 , and this is repeated 
twice, with an interval of four days between each time. The field 
is then inundated by confining the water, and the Cuntay is drawn a 
4 th time in the mud. On the day following, the soil is smoothed 
with the Ada. Eight days afterwards, the field is drained until 
the weeds can be removed by the hand. After a month or six 
weeks, this must be repeated. The rice is cut with the straw, and 
trodden out by oxen. It is sometimes sold by the cultivators in 
the husk, and sometimes after having been cleaned, eight parts of 
which are equal in value to twenty parts in the husk. The farmers 
estimate their rough rice at six Candacas for ^.'BaJuuIury Pagoda, or 
their rice at Seers for the Rupee; but in the market fBazar} 
none is sold lower than SS&ers for Rupee. The wholesale price for 
rough-rice, therefore, is a small fraction less tlian and 
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CHAPTER, for rice a small fraction more than Is. 9d. a bushel. This, however, 
is only the price for which .necessitous persons sell it at harvest- 
Jlayis. time ; the average value is probably a fifth part more. The 

- farmers say, that on a good soil the crop is about C^ndacas on a 

Candaca laud, which, according to my measurement, is about 
bushels an acre, worth S/. 11J. 2-^d. deduct for seed 3^, 4-yd. and for 
rent ]/. 9r. and there remain to the tenants, for stock and 
labour, 18s. 


Advantage of Nothing can better show the great error into which the Hindu 

sowing thick, farmers fall, in sowing too little seed; a practice which seems to 
have arisen from their usual poverty, and from the constant 
cropping of their land, which, without plentiful irrigation, or rich 
manuring, is thereby too much exhausted to produce a full crop. 
The farmers here, probably, under-rate tbeir produce as much as 
their neighbours ; but as they sow their seed almost four times as 
thick, they have from the same extent of land at least three times 
as much produce. It is true, that here they speak of a small 
increase of seventeen or eighteen fold, while in other places they 
talk largely of an increase of forty, and even sixty seeds; but here 
an acre produces for the support of man from sixty-five to seventy 
bushels of rough rice; while in the others from twenty to twenty- 
four may be considered as a usual crop. 

Transplanted When the rains are heavy, a good deal of rice is raised by traus- 
plantation. For every Candaca land, two Candacas of seed must be 
sown; and the produce of this, on the best land, is only twenty-onei 
or twenty-two Candacas, 

Sprouted Very little sprouted-seed is sown; but it seems to be the cultiva- 
tion that would answer best. For a Candaca land fifteen Colagas of 
seed are sufficient, and the produce is little less than in the dry- 
seed. The reason that the natives assign for neglecting the 
sprouted-seed cultivation is, that it requires the ploughing to be 
performed while the field has by irrigation been retluced to mud, 
and that their cattle are not adequate to this labour. The cattle 
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lioivever, are not worse than those of the sea-coast, where the dry 
seed is seldom sown. 

On the Mackty land, or that which depends entirely on rain for Aiadtcy land, 
a supply of water, the seed is always sown without preparation, 
and managed exactly in the same manner as on the Niravery. The 
produce, on the best land, is 22 Candacas from thirty Colagas sown 
on a Candaca field. According to my measurement, this makes the 
produce of the acre rather more than 28 bushels, worth 19 s. 10</. 
deduct li'. for seed, and 65 . for rent, and there would only 
remain 2^. 3d. for stock and labour j but it must be observed, that 
my estimate of the rent is formed from a very rich field, that 
produces a second crop ofCa/%, and that the rent of fields giving 
only a crop of rice is not more than half as much as what I have 
here stated. 

The Callay, or Cicer arietirmm, is sold as it ripens ; so that the 
farmers cannot, or at least will not, say what the produce is. 

The only dry crop cultivated here is Ragy mixed with Huts^Mlu. Ory-fidd. 
When the rains are scanty, these thrive very well; but the seasons 
are often so wet, as to destroy them all together. The whole quantity 
sown is very small. The ground is ploughed four times, and then 
manured during the month following the vernal equinox, or in 
the begimiiug of the next month. The field is then ploughed twice 
more. The is sown with the Cuvigy^ or drill; while the 

Huts' EUu is disposed in rows, by means of the Sudiky, or sharp 
pointed Bamboo tied to the drill. After this, the field is smoothed 
with a plank, and harrowed with a bunch of thorns. On the 12th 
day it is hoed with th^Cuntay, and this is repeated four times, with 
intervals between every two, of from five to eight days. The 
produce in a good crop is said to be forty seeds o^Ragy, and nine of 
Huts' Ellu. According to my measurement, this ivill make the pro¬ 
duce of an acre l{).i bushels oi Ragy, and Hbushel Huts'Eilu. 

The lands here, both dry and watered, are let by a fixed rent in 
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CHAPTER money, according to an old valuation. They are seldom kept 
XIseparate ; but a little of the dry field is thrown into the contiguous 
plots of rice land. In this district, the Bf&hmans have lands in 
free gift (Emm) to the annual value of 500 Pagodas; and a 
Mussulman has an estate of the same nature worth 24 Pagodas. 
These lands may be transferred by sale. All the remainder is the 
property of the Government; but, if a farmer pay the full valua¬ 
tion, he cannot legally be turned out of his possession. Many of 
them, however, will not consent to give the full rent, and these 
may be dispossessed whenever a better tenant offers. The Niravery 
is valued at from two to three Bahadury Pagodas a Candaca. The 
Mackey, except where it is extraordinarily rich, is only valued at 
from 1 to Pagoda. 

In the Malayar there are no slaves. Most of the labour is carried 
on by the farmers, and their own families. Servants are hired by 
the year, month, or day. A man’s wages when hired by the year 
are annually three Pagodas, a pair of sandals, a blanket, and daily a 
meal of ready-dressed rice; worth all together about five Pagodas, 
or about 2/. He eats another time daily, but this is at his own 
expense. A servant hired the month gets half a Pagoda, or 
about four shillings, without any addition. The daily liire is of a 
CanteP-raya Fanam, or Hired servants work from eight 

in the morning until six in the afternoon; but half an hour’s inter-, 
mission is granted, to give them time to eat some ready-prepared 
victuals. 

Each plough requires two oxen, and one man, and can cultivate 
two Candacas of land. Suppose these to be of the best quality, then 
the rent will be six Pagodas, the man’s hire five Pagodas, extra 
labour at seed-time and harvest Pagodas, seed ^ Pagoda: 
total expense, besides interest for the stock, fourteen Pagodas and 
a lialf. The produce, according to the farmers, is fifty Candacas, 
worth Pagodas, Prom this it is evident, either that the farmers 
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greatly over-rate their expenses, or under-rate the produce and CHAPTER 
extent of the land cultivated by one plough; and probably they 
do both; but what the real state is, I could not ascertain. 

The only manure used here is from the dunghill, in which, with Cattle and 
all the cow-dung, the ashes and sweepings of the house are collected. 

The cattle sleep the whole-year in the house, but are never littered, 
which is a very great defect in the agriculture of a country. On 
the side of the-B/ttaidn rivulet, the size of the cattle dimi¬ 

nishes, and sheep will not thrive; and in that country neither asses 
nor swine are bred. 

A considerable trade is carried on between Bailuru and JamM- Commerce, 
&h&d. The goods imported from the country below the are 

hetel~nut, ginger, pepper, Cassia (Laurus)^ Cachora (Acorus), Cas- 
turi (a kind of turmeric), turmeric, and salt. The goods sent from 
Bailuru are tobacco, Jagory, capsicum, cum min-seed, Tianyay (a seed 
like anise), tamarinds, iron, grain, buffaloes, onions, mustard, cot¬ 
ton cloth and thread, and blankets {Cumlies), 

I found here two men whom an officer now stationed a.t Arcof Cochineal, 
employed in rearing cochineal. They have been in this country one 
year, have sent to their employer fifteen Maunds, have fifteen Maunds 
ready for sale, and, before the insects have consumed all the Nopals 
(Cactus) that are near the town, they expect to have ten Maunds 
more. When this happens, they will carry two men’s load of branches 
filled with the insect, and apply these to the Nopals of some other 
place; where they will remain until the insects breed, and consume all 
the plants. The Nopals have been raised by the farmers as fences round 
their gardens, hut were sold by the officers of revenue for four Ba- 
hadury Pagodas, or about a guinea and a half. So soon as all the 
plants have been consumed, such of the insects as have not been 
collected will perish; and Amildar says, that he will then com¬ 
pel the farmers to plant new hedges of the Nopal; but I suspect 
that few plants wWl be reared, unless the farmers get a large share 
of the profits, as indeed they ought in reason to do. The hedges 
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will grow up in three years, when it is expected that some other 
person rearing the insect will come and buy the plants. 

This seems to me to be the most rational plan of any that has been 
hitherto proposed for rearing the cochineal in India; and to be 
deserving of the attention and encouragement of government. The 
men employed here say, that the young insects ought to be put 
upon the new hedges immediately after the rainy season is past. In 
six months they will have increased so, that they may begin to be 
collected; and a year more will elapse before the whole plants are 
consumed. During the course of this year, whenever a leaf is fully 
loaded, it ought to be cut, and the insects scraped from it with a 
small stick, and collected in a basket. While they are in this, a 
little boiling water is poured on them, by which they are killed. 
They are then well agitated in the basket, to remove the hair with 
which they are covered, and dried for two days in the sun, when 
they are fit for sale. These men say, that, all expenses included, 
the cochineal, thus prepared, will cost here three Madras Pagodas a 
Mamid of forty Seei's, each weighing twenty-four Rupees ; which is 
rather less than 1 Id", a pound. The cochineal is of the bad kind that 
has lately been introduced into India, and the plant is the Cactm 
that is the aboriginal of the country, 

Bailuru, or Bailapuri, as it is called in the Samlirit, is situated at 
a little distance from the Bhadri river, and has a good fort built 
of stone, and a suburb (Petta) which contains about six hundred 
houses. 

In order to get some historical information, I assembled the 
Brahmans who are proprietors of free estates (Enams) ; but I found 
them, as usual, grossly ignorant, They either could not or would not 
read any of the inscriptions that are at their temple; and I was 
obliged to employ my interpreter to get one of them copied. It 
contains a grant of lands from Narasingha Raya, son of Vishm Ver¬ 
dana, to Narasingha Sreami, one of the incarnations of Vishnu), and 
is dated in the year of Sal. 1095. A copy has been given to the 
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Bengal government. I found among the Bralwiatis a poor man who CHAPTER 
had no Mnam, and whose poverty had sharpened hts understanding: 
he read the inscriptions with the utmost facility, and I set him to 
w'ork at them on the second morning of my stay; hut I found his 
industry not ecjuai to his intelligence; and in the evening, when I 
went to see u liat progress he had maile, I found that he had scarcely 
commenced; and ail the idle Br/ihmam of the place having asembled 
on tlie occasion, the day had been passed in conversation. I found, 
liowever, that Jie possessed a manuscript that had lieen written by 
his ancestors, and which, he says, contains an account, collected 
from the inscriptions here, of the repairing the temple of Cayshava 
Permal by Jlshriu Verdana Raya in the year of SaUvahanam 1039; 
and of aU the gifts made to that celebrated place of worsliip liy the 
three sons of this prince. This manuscrijjt was in a very old cha¬ 
racter; hut the ErMnian's necessities induced him to follow me to 
tlie next stage, and to give me a copy, which has been presented 
to the government of Bengal. 

The temple in its present form was built by Vishnu Verdana^ 
after his conversion by Rama Aniija Achary/t, of which I have givea 
an account in the seventh diapter of this Journal, Vol, II. p. SI. 

It is in good repair, and is a large building, which, although 
inferior lo those of Htdly-btdu and JamaguUa, is much ornamented 
after the Hbulu fashion. 

The Brahmans whom I had assembled say from tradition, that 
this country, meaning Karnata, Avas divided among nine brothers 
of the BcUiUa family, who were all destroyed by the TVm, except 
one young man. The Mussulmans found it afterwards necessary to 
restore this prince to the dominions of his ancestors; and on his 
first accession he was called BUa Deva Rdya; but afterwaixls, 
having rebuilt the temple here, and that of Siva at HuUy-bedu, he 
took the name q?V ishnu Verdana, lie sometimes resided at the one 
place, and sometimes at the other; but liuUy-bedu seems to have 
.been by far the largest town. He had great success against the 
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CHAPTER Mussulmans, and expelled them entirely from all the country south 
XIX. the Krishna, His son Narasbigha governed quietly, and was 

May 14 . succeeded by his son Vira Belalla^ who was destroyed by a 
Mussulman prince that Baba Bodeen invited. His residence had 
been chiefly at Bellagami. The Mussulman prince is by tlie Brahmans 
called Hussem Khan, He took up his abode in the great temple 
here, and was succeeded by his Runnudullu Khiui. Ibis Mussul¬ 
man was expelled by tM'o of \n& Kuidu officers, named Hama Bu^a 
and Achuta Raya^ w'ho established themselves at Anagundl. '1 hey 
were succeeded by their two brothers Krishna and Narasingha 
Bltyaru, Here these Brahmans are jumbling together all the traditions 
of the country. What follows has more resemblance to probability. 

The distributed all their dominions among their servants. 

The ancestor of the Mysore Rajas, for instance, was the person 
wlTo made the king's bed. The person who carried the Betel box 
was Vencatadri Nay aka, ancestor of Krishtuppa, the present Bull 
R/ijd. The chiefs descended from Vencatadri were originally of 
considerable note in the country, and had three places of residence, 
Bailuru, Sakra-pattana, and Naraslngha-pura. When driven from 
these by the ]\fyso} e family, they retired to the hills of Manzitr-dbdd, 
around which they possessed a territory worth annually 18,000 
Pagodas, or 56x61. ISi. 4d. Hyder rendered them tributary, and the 
present heir was driven by Tippoo into the Maratlah dominions. Five 
years afterwards he solicited a pardon, which was granted, and he was 
taken into the service on an allowance of 2000 Pagodas a year. This 
was afterwards increased to 5000. On the fall of Seringapatam, he 
demanded the restoration of his ancient family domains; which 
was refused, aud lie was offered the same allowance that lie received 
from the Sultan. The people here think that he would be .satisfied 
with being put on the .same footing that he was in the reign of 
Hyder; but, as a war has commenced, he is not likely to get any 
thing. At first he had some succe.ss, and seized on Bailuru, but 
he is now cooped up in the woods of the western Ghats, 
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15tl] May. — 1 went three cosses to Haltoray. I* first recrossed the CHAPTER 
Bhadri, and then proceeded through a country fine by nature, but 
very bare. It does not seem so destitute of cultivators as most parts May 15, 
through which I have lately come; but at least one half of the arable 
lands are waste. There is much rice-land. Some of the Tanks are country, 
large; and the crop which they irrigate is raised chiefly in the dry 
season, after the quantity of water which they are to collect for the 
season has been ascertained. A great part of the rice-land is 


Mackey, which is cultivated in the rainy season, without a supply 
from Tanks. Tlie farmers here acknowledge forty seeds as the 
usual produce of good rice-lands. The dry ground is very fit for 
Bagy ; and on the east of the Bhadri much of that grain is I'aised. 

Near Haltoray some fine Be tel-nut gardens, the property of a Smkety 
kind of^ri VahhnavamBr&hmans, called Sankety, 71iey are all Vaidika; 
but are not on that account exempted from gross ignorance, and 
they never read any thing, except accompts, or letters on business. 

They are originally from Drwoada proper, and now speak a strange 
mixture of the Tamul and Kamata languages. 

Having assembled these Brahmans, they gave me the following 
account of their gardens. 


plantations are found no farther west than Haltoray, and Plantation*, 
from thence they extend all the way to Sira. As soon as the garden 
begins to produce, the proprietors pay one half of the nut, as rent 
to government, and are at the whole expense, not only of rearing 
the plantations, but of forming the wells and Tanks by which these 
are watered. The government gets no share of any other part of 
the produce, which consists of plantains and Betel leaf. A man may 
sell liis garden; but if he allows it to become waste, the soil is 
public property. The plantation is not allowed to die out; but, 
when one tree decays, a new one is planted in its stead. After 
the trees have grown up, they are allowed neither dung nor water; 
but the garden is hoed three times in the year; and once in five 
years the channels for carrying off superfluous water are cleared, and 
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CIIAPTER some fresh earth is put on the beds. When Betd leaf is reared 
upon the palms, the garden must be regularly watered and manured. 

May 15. ^nd on that account becomes more productive. Pepper vines, it is 
said, have been tried here, but without success. The Brafiiaatis say, 
that in the Malaga?' district they have in vain tried to rear the 
Betel-nut palm. How this should hav'e happened I cannot under¬ 
stand, as the climate there very exactly resembles tliat of hagura. 
Perhaps the Br&hmans have neglected to shelter the young planta¬ 
tions from the setting sun, which in the open country, owing to its 
greater coolness, is not retpiisite. A garden ot 300 hearing Arecas 
produces ten Mounds of boiled Betel-vut, worth one Uahaoury Pogotla, 
0. Mound, or a cwt. To give one Mound of prepared Betel 

requires 4000 nuts ; so that the average produce, acknowledged by 
the proprietors, for each tree of a bearing age, is 133-y nuts, that are 
worth, when boiled, 3^ pence, of which one half is paid for rent. 
That this may be the amount received by government is very 
probable; but few will be inclined to credit that it ready exacts 
the fair half of the produce. 

Saniah Sandal-wood trees are planted in live hedges that surronnd these 

gardens. The government hastlie sole right ot cutting and disposing 
of this article of commerce; hut the proprietor of the garden 
expects for Ids trouble in rearing it, and with justice receives, a 
gratuity. The planted Sandal is here reckoned of as good a quality 
as that which has grown spontaneouKly. 

Haltoray is a ruinous mud fort, but it contains some good houses, 
whicli belong to the Sarikety Brahmans. Most of the otlier houses 
are in ruins, and were reduced to that state by the troops ot the 
Sultan; who, in their marches to and from A'laugalore and Angara, 
frequently passed this way. The discipline of this prince dul not 
extend to prevent his troops from being rapacious, even in his own 
‘territory. In Hyder's government the people hat! no reason to 
complain of tlie army. Haltoray was never a large phicc. Its 
name is thus explained: Hal signifies milk, and Ivray a stair 
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leading down to a Tank or river. It formerly belonged to the CPIAPTER 
Hmiia district; but when the conquests of the Myaovt family 
extended that length, it was aiitiexetl to Baihiru. Before this 
family rose to power, Hmina, Grama, C}nn~raya~pattana, and Na- 
rasingfta-pura, belonged to the ancestors ofKris/i^appa Nayaka,t\\Q 
Bull R^ja. At//(///wrfly are the mins of a temple dedicated to Bira 
Linga, a deity of the Curubaru. There are at it two inscriptions on 
stone. One ot thein is partly legible ; and of all that could be made 
out in a connected form I procured a copy, which has been delivered 
to the government ot Bengal. It is dated in the year of »SW. 1116, 
and in tire reign of Boca R^d, of whom I have no where else 
heard. 

In thi-s vicinity robbers have for many years been very numerous, or 
Tlicy are the farmers in the Malayar, or hilly country to the west- 
ward, and are all Marattah extraction, on which account they 

are by tlie Brahmans called Aray; for, in the Arabi or Tamul 
language, that is. the name ot a Marattah. These ruffians come in 
bands ot trom twelve to twenty men, anti steal, or rob, whatever 
comes in their way. Murder and torture are frequently added to 
their other outrages. At present, this class of men have entirely 
given up agricuiture, and have entered into the service of Krish'- 
iappa, the Bull Rdjd; nor are the troops of the Mysore Rdjd able to 
prevent small parties of them from issuing out of the woods, and 
committing occasional depiedations. 

Ifitii Aiay. I went ihvizci Suitany cosses to Hdsbia, which derives May 1(7, 
its name from one of tht Saktis that is the village deity {'GrAma 
Deoata). I he country through which I passed Is hue Ragy land, wjuntry. 
but very little of it is cultivateti. 

In gootl rice laud at Hdsina, twenty seeds are reckoned the usual 
produce. In this distric t, since tho Marattah invasion, not above A 
fourth part of tlie former cultivators remain. 

liie natives say, that formerly the rains were so copious, tliaf by ciiaiweof 
meuus of Eiuall 7i(/tAiy a great part of the country could be cultivated ctimau.-. 
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CHAPTER for rice. These Tanks were only sufficient to contain eight or ten 
tlays water, and to supply the fields when such short intervals of 

May iS. fair weatlier occurred. For forty years past, however, a change 
having taken place in the climate, no rice has been cultivated, 
except by means of large reservoirs. The truth of this allegation is 
confirmed by the number of small Tanks^ the ruins of which are now 
visible ; and by the plots of ground levelled for rice that are near 
these TankSj and which are now quite waste. 

IJhhui. H^ina fdrmerly stood at some distance from its present situation, 

toward the south ; but one of the Anagundi Rityarus, being here on 
a hunting party, discovered, by the usual means of the hare turning 
on his dogs, that the place where it now stands was male ground. 
He therefore built a fort on the auspicious ground; and, while he 
was thus emploj-ed, an image of Siva rose out of the ground, and 
was called Virupacshesxvara, z.i\eT the celebrated idol vX Anagundi. A 
temple was of course built over the image, and it is called 
wara. At this temple two inscriptions on stone remain. The one, 
in the reign of Achuta and Krishna Rdyaru^ is dated in the year of 
Slal. J454. The other is in the reign of Sedasiva Rdya, son of Achuta 
Raya, and is dated in the year of Sal. 141S, but that is evidently a 
mistake of the copyist for 1512, the Karnata cyphers for four and 
five having a strong resemblance. Copies of these inscriptions also 
have been delivered to the government of Bengal. The place was 
originally in the or feudatory estate of the ancestors of the 

Bull R&j&, It was taken from them by Renadulla Khan, a Paitanj 
whose family held it sixty years. This family of Mussulmans seems 
to be the same with that which the Brdhmans of Bailurti confounded 
with the prince who Ae^ttoytaVira Belalla Raya. The Mussulmans 
■were expelled by the Sivabhactars of Ikeri, who held HAsina a 
hundred years. The Mysore family then kept it ten years; but were 
obliged to restore it again to the descendants of Sedasiva^ the chief 
of Ikeri. Thirty years afterwards, hovever, they finally annexed it- 
to their territories, and this happened 180 years ago. The whole 
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of the periods in this tradition seem to be lengthened out greatly CHAPTER 
beyond the truth. 

The fort at Jl&dna is by far the best that I have ever seen con- i6. 
structed of mud and rough stones, and is in excellent repair, Hydsr 
made the covered way, and a central battery, or cavalier, which 
serves as a citadel. In his reign the fort contained about fifteen 
hundred houses, and in the suburbs (Petta) there were five hundred. 

At present, in both places there are only five hundred houses, of 
which one hundred are occupied hy Brahmins, and twenty by 
These have a temple of the kind called Busty, which is by far 
the neatest place of worship in the town. At Hd&ina there are 
scarcely either trade or manufactures. 

lyth May. —1 wewt two Sultany cosses toGrama, which signifies aiay 17 . 
merely a village. It is, however, the Kasha, or capital of a Taluc ^^*^™** 
(district), and is a considerable mud fort, containing about two 
hundred houses. It would not appear to have ever been mor^e 
populous. It w-as not taken by Purseram Bhom, but sulFered exceed¬ 
ingly in Triumbaca Mama's invasion. The officers of revenue say, 
that only one fourth part of the arable lands are waste. The rains, 
never were so copious here as to admit of the cultivation of rice 
witliout large reservoirs; but the soil is abundantly good, and, 
according to its quality, produces from 15 to 40 seeds, both of rice 
and Ragy. The best Ragy land lets for oi^htSuUanyFanams a Colaga; 
which of course, at forty seeds, produces two Candacas.. 

ISth May. —I went, what appeared a long stage, to ChiiC-raya-pat~ May is, 
tana. It was called four Sutlnny cosses. The country is naturally 
pretty; hnt, like all that bet ween and S€i'ingapatam,\t\& country, 

exceedingly bare, and has hardly either trees or fences. Some of 
it is hilly, and much of it poor land; but, to me, by far the greater 
part of it appears to he arable. Not above one fourth part is now 
cultivated. On the way, there is one considerable village. Near 
the road are several fine Tanks ; and the quantity of rice which this, 
tlisirict produces almost equals that of iiagj/. These Tanks also.- 
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CHAPTEft 

:xix. 

May \B. 
Chm-rai/a- 
pat tuna ^ 


My we 
fiimily. 


Cycle of 
sixty years. 


supply water to several palm gardens ; and a considerable quantity 
of sugar-cane is raised on tlie land that they water. 

Chin'-raya-pattana signifies tlie city of the little prince, one of 
the names o^Vishm, who lias a temple there. At this is an inscrip¬ 
tion on stone, of w Inch a copy has been g:i ven to the Bengal goveni- 
ineiit. It is dated in the year of-&r/. 1400, in the reign ofTiriz- 
pacslm Maha Raparu. 

The fort is well built of stone and lime, and was made by a man 
Bimsa-rajya, in the Canterua Nursa UAjii fVodmr. 

This was the first prince of the Mysore family who acquired great 
power. From the inscription, of which a copy has been given to 
the Bengal government, and which is engraved on a stone at Ch\n'~ 
raya-pattanu, it would appear, that this Raja had acquired this town 
on or before the year of 5a/. 1561, or of Christ l6'3|-, and that then 
he acknowleged no superior. Here is also another iusciiption by 
the il/yaore family, a copy of which has been delivered with the 
former. It is dated in the year oi Sal. 1585, and in the reign of 
T>em R^jalVodcar, who, 1 believe, was the prince that extended the 
conquestsofthis family to Saffat()a/fl,Garad«-gin,.Buf/i/m/«, and other 
districts toward the north-west. Previous to the conquest by the 
family, Chin'-raya-pattana \\z.% SiGramani belonging to the 
Brdhmans o^Vishrm's temple; and it was subject to a Rolygar, whose 
name the present inhabitants do not remember, but who must have 
been the ancestor of the Bull Raja. Purseram Bhow did not attempt 
to take it, although the garrison consisted only of 500 Candashara; 
hut the taking of tomis was not his object. W ith a small suburb 
(Petta) it contains between eight and nine hundred houses, of 
which sixty are inhabited by Brahmans, and 200 by Candashara 
that form the garrison. It has a weekly fair, but no considerable 
trade. 

I procured from the Brahmans here a table of the years that com¬ 
pose their cycle, to which I have often referred. 1 annex the yeais 
of Salivahanam, and of the Christian era, in which, according to the 
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SrMntans of this town, each year of the present cycle connnences. CHAPT£R 
It must, however, be observed, that very great variations take 
place concerning this in different parts, and also apparently in the May is. 
same part at different times; which renders this chronology of 
cycles of very little use to the historical antiquary. 


Year <?f 
Christ* 

Year of Cycle. 

0 

1- '«S 

s § 

to 

Year of 
Christ, 

Year of Cycle. 

0 R; 

1 § 
to 

' 1747 

Prahava 



1669 

1777 

HevalumH 


1699 

1743 

i^ihava 

* 

• 

1670 

1778 

Velumbi 

- 

1700 

1749 

Sucla 

- 


1671 

1779 

Vkari 

- 

1701 

1750 

Promaduta 

• 


1672 

1780 

Shcrvari 


17(12 

1751 

Pr^otapafi 

- 


1673 

IfSI 

Pluvva 

- 

1703 : 

1752 

Angkirsa 

- 

- 

1674 

17 S 2 

CMmcniia - 


1704 

1753 ■ 

SHfnoca 


* 

1675 1 

1783 

SMacrutu - 

► - 

1705 

1754 : 

Bava 

- 


1676 

1784 

Cradt 

* 

1706 

1755 

Iva 

- 

- 

1677 

1785 

VismTfisu 

- 

1707 

1756 ' 

Dafhu 

- 

- 

1678 

1786' 

Parabava 

- 

17O8 

1757 

Ishura 

- 

" 1 

1679 

1787 

' Fiai)U 7 fga 

- 

1709 

1758 

BohudamOr 

- 

- 

1630 

1788 

Kitaca 

• 

1710 

1759 

P rimadi ^ 

• 


168I 

1789 

SoTumia 


1711 

1760 

Vicrama 

- 

^ i 

1682 ' 

1790 

Saiarana 

- 

1712 ' 

1761 

Vhlm 

* 

... 

1683 

1791 

Virodkruiu - 

* 

1713 

1762 

Chitrahmu 


- 

1684 

1792 

Paridavi 

- 

1714 

1763 

Simbimu 



1685 

1793 

Frenimdicha • 

- 

1715 

1764 

Taruna 

- 

• 

1686 

1794 

Anmda 

** 

1716 

1765 

Partha 

• 

* 

1687 

1795 

Racshasa 

- 

1717 ; 

1766 

Vc^a 

• 

- 1 

168S , 

1796 

Nalia 

1- 

1718/ 

i 7 <>r 


- 


1689 1 

1797 

PdngaJa 

- 

1719 , 

1768 

Servadmd 

- 

- 1 

1690 

179s 

Calayiicti 

• 

1720 

1769. 

Virodi 

- 


1691 

1799 

Sidarti 

- 

1721 

1770 

VkvQtvb 

- 

• 

1692 

1800 

Raudri 

- 

1722 

1771 

Cura 

- 

• 

1693 

-1801 

Dumafi 

- 

1723 

1772 

Nmdina 


- 

1694 

1802 

Dunduhi 

- 

1724 

1773 

Juja 

- 

- 

1695 

1803 

fhidrodagari - 

- 

1725 

177* 

Vida 

- 

- 

1696 

1804 ' 

RuctMhi 

- 

1726 

1775 

Munmuttu 

- 

- 

1697 

1805 

Crodma 

- 

1727 ' 

1776 

DuntmtH 

- 

- 

1698 

I8O6 

AccAa^a * 

- 

1728 


In Nepal, the year 1802 was Srimoca; whereas at Chinrcyp attam 
it was Dtmdubi ; a difference of 11 years. 

19th Map. —'I went two Sultany cosses to Sravana Belgula. To 
sae the country appears to he almost entirely w^te, although the oftEreoua- 
voL. III. -3 0 ‘'y- 
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CJIAPTEU ^tnitdoT will only allow that one fourth part of all the arable land 
Xi^ in his district is unoccupied ; but it must be always remembered, 
that very few of the native officers have an idea of any lands being 
arable, except such as ar^; rated in public accompts. By the way I 
passed several hue Tanks -, and the rains have already been so con¬ 
siderable, that dnfe of the Tanks has been filled, so as unexpectedly 
to overflow, and break down its bank, which has deluged all the 
subjacent fields. 

Sravana Belgula is a village containing 120 houses, and its name 
is said to signify here is the white Splmmm; for in its neighbourhood 
a species of that plant grows very copiously. 

This place celebrated, as being now the principal seat of the 
Jain Wbrship, yhicli once was so prevalent over the greater part of 
Indid., In the village is a d/affWi belonging to a Samryhi, who 
claims a precedency over the person with whom I conversed at 
Carculla: This Sanny&si and his yhief disciples were absent when 
1 was at Srawana Belgula. Near the, village is a Tank, a very 
handsome yrork. It was built by a Jhhj pierchant ot Seringapatam. 
Near the village also are two rocky \iiUs. On the one, named Indra 
Betta, is atemple of the kind callednamed Bundara; and a 
high place (Ref/aJ, with a cdloMal pnage of Gvmuta R/iya. This I 
was not able t6 visit, owing to an inffaumation that attacked my 
eyes the day before, and rendered the liglit almost intolerable. I 
sent my painter and interpreter to inspect the hill. The painter gave 
me the accompanying sketch of the; image, Plate XXXIV. Figure 
84, for the accuracy of which I cannotatiswer. Its height is seventy 
feet 3 inches. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who has visited the place lately, 
thinks the drawing rather more clunv>y than the image. He is of 
opinion, that the rock Has been ciit until nothing hut the image 
remained. The intei-iireter brongl,it copies of six inscriptions on 
stone, which have been given to the Bengal government. I then, 
sent him to the other hill, named Ckandra~giri, on which there are 
said to be fifteen BusiieSf or temples belonging to the Jain, There 


May 19. 


Sr(rt>am 

Belgula. 


Jain. 
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lie found many inscriptions on stones but having no time to copy CHAPTER 

them, he contented himself by noting down the dates and princes 

reigns of those which were in best condition. A copy of these 

notes also has been given to the Bengal government. From two of 

these dates it would appear, that Vishnu Verdana R6ya continued to 

reign iu the years of Sal. 1045 and 1050. 

Having assembled the most learned Jam here, they gave me a 
copy of a writing on Palmira leaves, which they said was a copy of 
an inscription on copper belonging to the Seainy&sii their Guru. It 
is dated iu the year of the KaUyugam bOO, and in the reign of 
Mulla, king of the south. A copy has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. They say, that the Betta, or high place, with its 
colossal image, were made by a certain Ckamunda Rdya^ descended 
from whom were the nine Belalla Rdjds. The first eight of these 
princes resided chiefly at Hully-bedu. The £)th lived at Tonuru, and 
changed his religion to become a worshipper of Vishnu.. I liave 
already given the history of his conversion, according to the 
Brahmans of Tonuru. I shall now relate what the Jain say on the 
subject. Tills prince had become enamoured of a dancing ghi, who, 
having been educated in the temples of had a great respect 

for the Brahmans that follow the doctrines of Vyasa. This prostitute 
one day artfully upbraided the king, by saying that his Guru would 
not receive any thing out of liis hands. The king insisted that the 
G lira respected him more; and at length it was determined, that if 
the Guru accepted the present of the king, then the favourite should 
change her religion ; but if the present was rejected, that the king 
should receive the Sri Vaxshnacam Br&hmans as his spiritual guides. 

On the first visit that the Guru made to court, the matter was 
decided. The king had lost a finger; and it being an abomination 
with ihe Jain Br&hmans to take any thing from the hands of a 
mutilated person, the olferings of the prince were rejected with 
obstinacy. The king then, according to his promise, destroyed all 
the Jain and their temples, and, having taken the name of Vishnu 
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CHAPTER Verdana, built many temples in honour of his new god. Among 
these is that ztBailuru, which, according to an inscription already 
May 19. "mentioned, was built, or repaired, in the year ot Sal. 1039j which 
must have been after the conversion of this prince. 

The Jain of this place differ considerably from those of Tuhroa. 
They deny that the Bunts of Tulava are Sudras, and say that they are 
Vaisyas. They will not indeed acknowledge that any Sudras belong 
to their sect. A person of any of the three casts into which they 
are divided may become a Sannyhi, or act as a PAjdrL The odice 
of Pur&hita only is exclusively in possession of the BrA/mans. The 
Jain originally inhabited all the six Khandas of the world. 'Ihis, 
in which we live, is Aria, or Bharaia-khanda; and at present tew Jain 
remain in itj but there are still many in two Khandas, named 
Puraffvideha, and Apt'omdeha; which, they say, mean the east and 
west. They judge of these places from their books; for they have 
had no communication with the Jain there, nor can they give any 
geographical account of thek situation. The books in ’^highest 
authority among the Jain are called Sara, and they are three in 
numberthe Gornuta,. the Triloca, and the Luhda Saras. These they 
consider as holy, as the other Brahmans do the Vtdas. They were 
composed by Ady Brahma, or Adyswara, one of the perfect beings 
who has become 21 Sidaru, and who must not be confounded with 
the Brahma of the follow^ers of Vyasa, who is looked upon by the 
Jain as a Deoata only, and is the chief servant of Gornuta lldya. Next 
in authority to the Saras, is a commentary on them in 24 Puranas, 
or books* composed about 170'0 years, ago. by Jenaseanu Acharkru, 
a Sanny&si. 

My eyes now became so very painful, that I could'bear the light 
no longer. I was obliged to leave this place, Uierefore, with a much 
less perfect knowledge of its antiquities than I could have wished; 
and I proceeded to ^ringapatam, w here I continued some days in 
great pain, and unable to read or write. By the way I passed one 
night at Smdy~guUa, and another at Tonuru, At this last place I 
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obtained from the Brtihnaiis an extract from a book called Guru CHAPTER 

Para, written by RAm'Anuja Achdrya, partly in Art?, and partly 

in the Tliffiii/. The words of the former in the character, 

those of the latter in the Arabi, or vulgar letters. This extract, of AcMrya 

which a copy has been delivered to government, contains a life of 

this extraordinary personage; M'ho, according to his own account. 


was born in the year of Sal. 939 . It is therefore certain, that both 
he and his convert, Vishnu Verdana, must have lived to great ages; 
as the king would appear, from the inscriptions above mentioned, 
to have been living in the year of Sal. 1050. 

3d June. — My ejes having now so far recovered as to allow me Junes, 
to. write, I lesolved to set out on my return; and accordingly sent 
my tents a little way, intending to sleep at them, and in the niorn- 
ing to piocced; but in the afternoon there came a severe storm of 
thunder, Avind, and rain, Avhich kept me another night with my kind 
and hospitable friends in Sermgapatam. 

During my stay there, I procured the Caneh Sumareh of the CanehSumti^ 
Mysore Rdj&'s dominions. It contains a list of villages, public edi- 
lices, bouses, families, ploughs, and a few other particulars, with a 
classification of tire inhabitants in each Taluc, or district. In this, 
due attention is neither paid to cast nor possession ; nor can great 
reliance be placed on the accuracy of its statements. I have, how¬ 
ever, thrown as much as relates to tlie population and stock into 
the form of a table; as a nearer approximation to the truth tbart 
any that has been yet given. 
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CHAPTER Abstract of the Caneh Sumareh of the Territories belonging to the 
XIX. Ji/yd <f Mysore. 


Junes. 


Talucsm ^^ Cfmtrakal 

Families. 

Houses» 

Ploughs, 

Kasha Chatrakal - - 

3824 

3859 

1330 ' 

Otityi - - 

2014 

2043 

1338 ’ 

Mola-calu-muri 

1510 

1533 

669 

Mahi’Conda 

2995 

3080 

2417 

Hennuru - - - 

2305 

2403 

2224 

Gudi-cotay - - - 

2967 

3019 

1620 

Cilnacupay _ _ 

291 8 ' 

3072 

1915 

Mhima-samudra 

1186 

1382 

602 

Tttlloc - - “ 

1656 

1645 

903i' 

Holalu-caray - - - 

2143 

2414 

1528 

Doddery - - - 

2297 

2297 

1144 

Muteodu , 

1355 

1409 

994 

Hosso-durga _ _ - 

2109 

3164 

3021 


29289 

31320 

19705ij 


Talms in the Nagara K&t^ada^ 





Hyder Nagara Kasha 

- 

4870 

4960 

2696 

Shiva-mogay^ or Shimogay^' 


5368 

5368 

3209 

Surabha 

- 

1584 

1584 

1055 

Chandra^gupti 

- 

3119 

3150 

1302 

Tavnnundy 

- 

1354 

1455 

904 

Anania-pat'a - - 


1896 

1899 ; 

1303 

Honali - - 

- 

2963 

297^ 

2305 

HolayAionuru 

- 

3219 

S219 

2413 

Udaguni ■ - - 

- 

4452 

4452 

3098 

Shikdri-pura 

- 

3760 

3768 

1931 

Ikeri and Sagaj' 

- 

4691 

4691 

3365 

Cumashi - - - 

- 

3091 

3585 

1649 

China-giri and Bama~paitana 

- 

9071 

9071 

6224 

Dania-asa and Lacky-huUy 

- 

4138 

4138 

2582 

Tlay'i-hara 

- 

1931 

2164 

1011 : 

Holalu _ - - 

- 

593 

700 

321 

Copa 

- 

6612 

6612 

3944 

Anawati • 

- 

3544 

3544 

2138 

Coxol-durga - - - 

- 

6615 

6615 

5017- 



72873 

73948 

46467 
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Tuluc& in the Fat tana 

Faniilicj, 

Houses- 

Ploughs. 

Mahhara Nagara 


5d53 

5748 

3352 

Mahasura Ashta-grimi 

- 

4527 

4527 

2280 

Pat tana Ashta-gram 

- 

5075 

5075 

3078 

Hiirdcna-fmlly , _ _ 


3701 

3701 

I -.92 ' 

Bucana~caraif _ - - 


1512 

I :*94 

1098 ' 

Bettada-pura - - 

- 

3252 

3105 

2500 

Taiuru anc! Mogtim 

- 

5054 

5056 

277OA 

Arciilagodn Conanuru 

- 

4416 

4337 

3707 

Nttnjinagodu 

- 

963 

960 

445 

Edatory 

- 

2188 

2188 

1678 

Priya-pat tana - - - 

- 

2507 

2431 

1569 

Gararu 

- 

2627 

2612 

2473 

Kanyakanm-hully vulgq Cancan-hully 


3728 

3633 

2996 

Hu?iganuru 

- 

1186 

1186 

513i 

FAlandaru _ _ . 

- 

2652 

4464 

'829 1 

CaUalay - - 

- 

3893 

6265 

1999 

Ki-caray - - 


2079 

2114 

1664 

Cayrugoda - - 


4731 

4932 

2708 ' 

<SWV«an(i Talacadii 

- 

4204 

4324 

2338 

Gundal and Tirucammhi 

- 

7025 

7235 

3914 

Capala-durga 

- 

583 

604 

. 453 

Toiiuru and Alail-cotay - • 


3153 

3196 

2385 

MaM-r6yana-durga 

- 

2071 

2071 

1136 

Malaivally 

- 

4033 

4075 

2743 

Cuttay Alalakmady 

- 

2142 

2162 

1481 

; Cotagala - - - 

- 

1589 

1590 

1050 

Hegadu-desana-coiay 

_ 

6251 

6251 

4123 , 

Saii~grdnm - - - 

- 

1177 

1261 

1015 

Narasingiia-pura 

- 

5664 

5893 

3448 

Madura - - 

- 

4415 

4415 

2621 

Detm-Rdya-Durga 


5359 

5364 

4052 

Budhi-coiay - - . - 


2971 

4347 

2297 

Ercahroy - - - 


2873 

4432 

2089 

Magadi - - - 


4426 

4326 

3522 

Sunacul - _ _ 


1092 

1557 

687 , 

Silagutta _ _ - 


5566 

7848 

3729 

Deround-huUy 


4449 

4976 

3857 i 

Bhairawana-durga 


934 

934 

931 

Coruta-giri 


2092 

2182 

1152 

Total carried over 


131813 

142771 

86275 , 


CHAPTER 

XIX. 


June 3 . 
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CH.APTER 

xrx. 

June (j. 


Fat tarn Rdfada continued. 

Families, 

1 loupes. 

Ploughs. 

Brought over 

131813 

142771 

86275 

Chin*-rayan'~durga 

2399 

2849 

1838 

Cftica Bala-pura 

5503 

8184 

3652 

China-pattmia, vulgo Chenapatam 

5069 

4950 

3514 ' 

Colar _ - - 

7059 

10209 

4922 

Hosso-coiay - _ _ 

840S 

14681 

5666 

Madku-giri - - 

4803 

4950 

2540 

Pauguda - - - 

4452 

4981 

1596 

Amhaji-durget 

5188 

8472 

3574 : 

HulicuUu . - * 

923 > 

1251 

796 

t 

I 

t 

3146 

5165 

2S07 

Neiiavungul - - - - 

2766 

4493 ' 

2416 

Gudibiinda 

4160 

4879 

2346 

Anicul 

2484 

4147 

1599 

Doda Bala-pura _ _ _ - 

7166 

10187 

520! 

Hangalaru - 

11532 

17506 

8245 

3fahd-kdll-durga - - 

1766 

2320 

1497 

Jangama-Cotay - - - - 

2684 1 

3909 

1596 

Guma-Naiada-PaUia - - 

3187 

4147 

2005 

Malamgul - * - - - - 

7623 

10012 

5990 

Rama-giri - - - - - 

1757 

179s 

1905 

Huliuru-durga - - - - 

4803 

4803 

3394 

Tayculum or Maluro 

5988 

8783 

4081 

Tarricuru _ - - - 

3855 

3840 

2854 

Honamully - - - 

3492 

2664 

4545 

Budihatu 

1598 

2181 

1130 

Niddygul - - - 

2598 

9.601 

1207* 

- - 

6673 

6593 

2756 

Nughi-hully - - - 

1786 

1786 

1416 

Caduba - 

S992 

399s 

3336 ' 

Bailuru - - - - - 

7447 . 

7447 

5741 ! 

Gubl . 

1237 

1319 

781 

Grama - - - ' - 

1817 

1881 

1609 

Hebburu - - - _ - 

2754 

4131 

2122 i 

Garudana-giri - - ■■ 

1449 

I673 

1103 

Banamara - - 

2483 

2611 

1875 

Sakra-patiana _ - - 

2270 

2265 

1526 

Turvoa-caray - - - - 

3738 

4782 

265s 

Hdrana-huUy 

2598 

3071 

2280 

Chin'-raya-pattana 

3684 

3994 

3731 

Cujida-Garay _ _ _ 

1481 

1483 1 

1216 

Carried over 

289551 

343772 

00 

cn 
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Pattuna P.6^ada coutimied. 

Families, 

Houses. 

ploughs. 

Brought fo rward 

289551 

343772 . 

193341 

Belluru - . . _ 

2329 

3315 ' 

3919 

Cunigul - _ _ 

3604 

3716 

2357 

Chica-Nayakana-hully - - > 

2266 

2461 

1697 

Naga-viangala , _ , 

4268 1 

4992 

2963 

Hmhia _ _ . _ 

4505 

4459 

3484 

Hagalawadi - . - _ _ 

5832 

7317 

3878 

IV^stara - - - 

3013 

3013 

2317 

Ajim-pura - - . 

3536 

3855 

3011 

Terri-caray - - _ 

3422 

3606 

2333 

Chica Moguluru - - - . 

4893 

5175 

352S 

Caxiuru - - - _ 

1782 

1833 

1106 

Yagati - - - - _ 

2128 

2633 

1708 ! 

Total 

331129 

390152 

228642 


CHAPTER 

XIX. 


Julie 3* 


Recapitulation, 




13 Tables in Chairakal Rdyada 

29289 

31320 

I9705I 

19 Ditto in Nagara Rayada 

72873 

73948 

46467 

91 Ditto in Pattana R&yada 

331129 

390152 

228642 

Total 

433291 

495420 

2948141- 


I also procured from my friend Captain Marriote a history of the Hisiovy of 
Mysot'eR^as^ which the present composed in Marattah 

language. A copy has been presented to the government of Bengal. 

Seringapatam I found recovering apace. Some more openings for 
parades, and other public uses, have been made in the town; but 
it still continues to be a sink of nastiness. The suburb called Sha~ 
har Ganjam is increasing rapidly, and care has been taken to form 
the streets wide and straight. A new magistracy has just now been 
established, under the superintendance of Captain Symmonds, an 
establishment that was much wanted; for the officers of the gar¬ 
rison have neither time nor inclination to investigate civil affairs. 

Provisions are good, and, bread excepted, arc cheap. Artificers have 
VoL. III. 3 H 
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CHAPTER been assembled, and are now busy in preparing miiit-ary stores; 

such as guu-carriages, leather accoutrements, tents, and cordage of 
June 3 . ' the aloe leaves (Ageeve 'oivipara), This employs many people, and 

will turn out a great saving to the Company.^ Trade is beginning 
to be restored, and considerable quantities of the produce of Mala- 
bar again pass this way. Die lands are increasing in value; and 
people, who had formerly deserted to adjacent districts, are now 
returning, and with the utmost eagerness are reclaiming their former 
possessions. This climate, however, continues to be very unhealthy; 
and a damp is thrown on every thing by the sickness of the Resi¬ 
dent, Colonel Close. Owing to this, I have been much disappointed 
, by not receiving any answers to the queries which I proposed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

JOURNEY FROM SERIN GAP ATAM TO MADRAS. 


TUNE 4tli.—Early in tlie morning I left Seringapatam ; on coming 
^ to where my tents had been pitched, I found, that in the storm 
of the preceding night they had been blown down, and that my 
people were dispersed into the neighbouring villages. I was, 
therefore, necessitated to halt a day, in order to put my tents into 
some kind of repair, and to reassemble my people. In this I had 
great difficulty, most of them being intoxicated. 

Kari~gkaf, near which I halted, is a high peaked hill, which 
consists chiefly of schistose mica, that is composed of white quartz, 
and silvery mica, disposed in an undulating manner. When the 
stone is split in the direction of the strata, the mica is most con¬ 
spicuous, and makes a very beautiful appearance, 

5th June .—I went three cosses to Banuru. The country through 
Avhich I passed belongs to the Pattana Asktd-gram district. Near 
Kari-ghat, I passed chiefly through rice grounds watered by the great 
canal, and bounded toward the north by lowhills at no great distance 
from the Cmery. Two cosses from Kari-ghat, I passed the Array 
caray, the great reservoir in which the canal terminates, and 
which, collecting the superfluous water of that noble work, irrigates 
much land. From thence to Bantiru the level country widens, and 
is mostly arable; but little of it is watered. It looks very well, 
many of the fields being enclosed, and interspersed with Babul 
trees (Mimosa indica Lamarck). These do not injure the corn 


CHAPTER 

XX. 

June 4tii* 
Storm. 


St rat a o£ 
Kari-ghatm 


June 5* 
Appearance 
of the coun¬ 
try. 


Babul tree. 
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CHAPTER growing under tliem, and hinder so much ground only from being 
productive as is occupied by the diameter of their stems. Although 

June 5. ■ it does not grow to a large size, the Babul is very useful in making 

the implements of agriculture. Its bark is valuable to the tanner. 
At reasonable distances, therefore, throughout the Bagy fields, 
young plants of it are allowed to grow, 

Bamm. Banuru, under the government of Hyder, contained five hundred 

houses, which are now reduced to one hiuidred and fifty. In order 
to prevent it from being of use to Lord Cornwallis, it was plundered 
by Tippoo's troops; and in the late war it was again plundered by 
the dealers in grain {^Lumbadies) who followed Colonel Read’s 
detachment. It has a very fine Tank, that receives a branch from 
the great canal. 

Rent of dry- Not having been satisfied with the former accounts which I 
received of the rent of dry-field in this part of the country, I took 
the officers of revenue and the farmers to the field. They say, that 
the rent varies from two to ten Sultany Fauanis for what is called a 
TVocula or Colaga land, according to the quality of the soil, of 
which there are four distinctions. They confess that in general 
the fVocula land sows more than a Colaga of seed, which contains 
thirty-two Sultany Seers. The poorer soils not only pay less rent, 
but in them the extent of a Wocula land is srreater than in a rich 
mould, I found great difficulty in getting them to say any thing 
upon which I could depend; but at length I got a measurement, 
which I believe, so far as it goes, may be considered as accurate. I 
measured a field, said to sow forty-eight Seers of Bagy^, besides 
A’caray^ Tmary^ and the like, and which in the books of revenue is 
rated at one Colaga and a half. The rent was twelve Fanarns for 
grain, 25 per cent, on the above for straw, and a certain quantity of 
grain, which was originally paid in kind ; but in place of it four 
Fanams are now added to the rent. The whole field measured 
109,848 square feet, and paid nineteen Fanams, or at the rate of 4^. 
S-j-d. an acre. It was divided into two portions of 60,480 and 49368 
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square feet; which, although thus unequal in size, and apparently CHAFER 
ot the same soil^ were estimated at the same value, and were 
allowed the same quantity of seed. The soil was of the best 
quality, and was a fine red earth, which in favourable seasons: is 
very productive of Ragy. The seed is at the rate of 2 pecks 
an acre. This is about 11-|- per cent, thicker than what was given 
by my former measurement at Seringapatam ; but in such accounts 
as a traveller in India can procure, that is no material difference. 

To this we must adtl one fourth part of the above quantity of the 
seed of the accompanying pulses. 

6 th Jm-hc.— went two Suit any cosses to SosUa. The country is Janeff. 
plain, with a few small hills interspersed. Some of the soil is very lands, 
sandy; but there is much rice-land, supplied chiefly by canals from 
the river. That of Sosila, according to an old valuation made by 
Dena RdyUt amounts to what was estimated to sov/ five hundred 
Candacas of seed, at 22jJ Seers each. This land is watered by a canal 
coming from Ram Swatni Anacuty which dam is two cosses below 
the island of Seringapatam. The farmers commonly employ the 
dry-seed cultivation, which requires only ^ of the Candaca of seed 
for the extent of land called a Candaca. They find, however, by 
experience, after three or four crops cultivated in this manner, 
that the soil is improved by taking a transplanted crop. They have 
only one crop of rice in the year, and that grows in the rainy season, 
as is usual with lantl watered by canals from the Cavery. Good 
land produces 25 Candacas of rough rice from the Candaca land. 

The rent of the whole, good and bad, is on each Candaca land 5-^ 

Candacas of rice in the husk for the grain, and 7^ Fanams for the 
straw. The Candaca of rice in the husk is worth fifteen Fanams, 

The rent, therefore, is eighty Fanatm ^ov the: Candaca ; and the 
average rent and seed makes only 28 percent, of the produce of the 
^best land, besides the straw, which from the vicinity of Seringapatam 
sells very high, and therefore pays part of the rent. The lotrness 
of this tax, compared with that at Seringapatam,, where the rice- 
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XX. 

June 

Appearance 
of ihe 
CO u jury. 


June 7- 


June 8. 


Malawun^t 


grounds pay ten seeds, is owing to the want of a sufficient supply 
of water; so that one quarter of the fields cannot produce rice, and 
are cultivated for Ragy. 

A little Jola and' cotton are raised here, in the same manner as on 
the opposite side of the river, which I have described in the eighth 
chapter of this Journal. The dry lands seem mostly waste ; and the 
country which I saw to-day is neither so well wooded nor so well 
enclosed as that through which I passed yesterday. Sosila is a town 
that contains about 250 houses, and has a large fort constructed of 
mud and rough stones. It is situated on the banks of the Csse/y, 
opposite to the junction of the Aapini, and has long been subject to 
the Mysore family. 

7t]i June. —I went three cosses and a half to Kiriga^oil. The 
country through which I passed is mostly dry arable land; but 
much of it is waste. I crossed one small ridge of hills, consisting of 
naked rocks of white granite. Kirigavil lias once been a large 
Tillage; but after the affair at Malwmully the Sultan., in order to 
prevent it from being of use to the army under General Harris, 
destroyed it, and few of the houses have been rebuilt. The greater 
part of its inhabitants are Mussulmans ; for, during the former 
government of the Mysore Rajds^ it was given in Jagkire to a 
Mafwmedan family in their service. The heir of this family now 
lives at the place, and has a considerable pension from the 
Company, for which he appears to be grateful. 

8th June. — \ went three cosses to Malawully. All the country 
through which I passed seems capable of 'cultivation; and there 
are vestiges remaining to show that the whole has once been 
ploughed, and enclosed with quickset hedges. Much of it is now 
waste, and the fences are very ruinous. There is little irrigation. 

Malamully is a large mud fort, separated into two portions by a 
transverse wall. The upper portion, reserved for the Br&hmans, is 
ill good repair; but the works made to defend the low casts have 
become ruinous. Tliis place formerly belonged to the Jldjds of 
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Talacadu,vf\i\c[\ is saidtobeonly four cosses distant; a circumstance CHAPTER 
which from the maps I cannot explain. The Tatacadu R&jh were 
conquered by those of Mysore, and this must have happened previous 
to the year of Sal 1595; as there is here an inscription of that date, 
in which Deva R/gd Bupala, commonly called Deva Raya the great,^ 
is styled sovereign of the country. A copy of this has been given to 
the Bengal government. After the conquest, a village, half a coss 
east from MalawuUy, and named Ancanahully, ^vas given to the Tala-^ 
caduRiga \\\ Jaghire. This the family retained till the government 
of Hyder,yA\oo. they were obliged to fly; and the people here are 
ignorant of the place to which they have retired, 

Hyder gave Malamully vaJaghire to his %ooTippoo, and of course Orchardsof 
it enjoyed considerable favour, and contained a thousand houses. 

Arljommg to the town is a very fine reservoir, that gives a constant 
supply of water to a fruit-garden which the Sultan planted. Tliis 
is of great extent; but the soil is poor; and some of It is indeed 
so bad, that the tiees have died, and the ground has been again 
converted into rice-fields. The establishment kept in this garden 
•consists of ooo'DavQga, or superiiitendant; one writer; and ten 
labourers, who, as they cultivate the,rice-fields, are not able to keep 
the fruit trees in decent order, much less to prevent the walks from 
being in a most slovenly condition. The trees are 2400 in number; 
and of these one half are Maiigoes. They are loaded with fruit, and 
some of the oranges are very fine. The Mangoes that I saw were 
but ordinary. One kind, if the account of the superintend ant is to 
be credited, is very curious. It annually produces two crops, one 
in the liot season, and the other during the rains. In the centre of 
the garden is a small, hut neat cottage (Rungah), from which grass 
walks diverge in all directions. 

About two miles south-west from Maltmully is adarge reservoir, Engagement 
near which the Sultan made a trial of his army with tliat of General 
Han is, After having by this found that his troops were totally 
inadequate to face the English, he shut himself up in Seringapatam. 
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CHAPTER The trial was absurd ; but it is said, tiiat lippoo was not to blasne. 

The officers whom be sent to reconnoitre, with tlie flattery usual 
June 8 . among the natives, gave him false information, and induced him to 
bring liis forces doM'ii into the open country, on the supposition of 
the English army being a small advanced party which he could 
intercept. Before he was undeceived, he had advanced so tar, that 
he must have either engaged, or lost all his guns. Being afiaiw of 
dispiriting his people by the sacrifice of his artillery, he preferred 
the former. While, therefore, he began to withdraw his guhs, he 
formed his army and made an attack with a part of it, which was 
entirely lost j hut with this sacrifice he was able to carry off all his 
guns, and to bring away the remainder of his troops Avitliout much 
disorder. After the action, Tippoo sent and destroyed Malauully; 
and only about five hundred of its houses have as yet been rebuilt. 
Jane 9 . Qth June. —I went four long cosses to HuUuguru. For the first 

Appearance country resembled that through which I came 

country. yesterday. Afterwards it became poorer and poorer, and was 
covered with low Mimosas. At one coss distant from Haluguru, is 
the Madura river, which was so much swollen by the rains, that the 
loaded cattle had some difficulty in fording. It never dries entirely, 
and has its source from a large Tank at Caduba, near Gttbl Its 
proper name is the Caduba. 

Iron mines. BeUveen MalawuUy and this river are two villages, Bana-saviudra 
and Halasu-hully, at which iron ore is smelted; and from thence 
Seringapatam receives its chief supply. I was in search of the 
forges; but was informed that they were at HuUuguru ; nor was I 
undeceived until I had gone too far to return. On my arrival 
at HuUuguru I found no smelting forges; but a manufacture of 
iron boilers for sugar Avorks, and of the common implements of 
agriculture. The iron comes from mines near Chenapatam and 
Ranm-giri. 

jiluUitgnru. HuUuguru is an open village, containing about 120 houses. Both 
in the invasion under Lord Cornwallis, and in that under General 
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Harris, it was burned. It is situated three cosses south from Capalu- 
diirgay and four, north from ^am}ana kSda, a ford in the Cavery one 
coss below the junction of the CWwAfi with that river. The road 
certainly leads nearer the Cavery tfian, from the situation of the 
principal stages in the best maps, I have, for want of better autho¬ 
rity, placed it. 

There are in this neighbourhood two hills producing sandal wood : 
Baszvana-Betta^ in tlie MalawuUy district, from which this year were 
procured 250 trees; and Capalu-durga, produced somewhat 
less. No more will be obtainable for eight ypars. On these hills 
there are no valuable timber trees, but abundance of bamboos. 

10th June, —I went two Sulfany cosses to Satnuru, through a Juncio. 
pretty wide valley, with hills on both sides of the road. The soil 

01 mo cotill™.. 

is in general poor, and much of it is over-run with low Mimosas^ 
and other bushes. From Capala-durga, Satnm'u is distant one 
coss ; and is a poor open village, containing about thirty houses, 
of which ten are occupied by Afmsulmans. These are now betaking 
themselves to agriculture. In the public accompts, Satnuru is 
called an Usui Gr&m, or principal village; but in India ^ve must 
guard against high-sounding names. The cliief (Gauda) is the 
poorest creature that I ever saw. Half a coss from Satnuru is a 
forge for smelting the black sand ore of iron. 

Wth June. —I went three cosses io Canicarna-huUy^ pommonly Janeii- 
called Cimcan-hully. The former name is universally said by the 
natives to be the proper one ; but the derivation which they give 
of it seems very forced. Canicarna, they say, is the genitive-case of 
Canicar^ which in the Tamul language signilies a proprietor of land : 
and littny, in the language o\' Carnata, is a village. ^ The road by 
which 1 came passes tlirough a valley, in some places narrow and 
rocky, and in others wide, partly cultivated, and partly overgrown 
with low trees. The Iitlls surrounding it are very rocky, and are 
said to be much infested by tigers. 

• Tlienameof this properly iranya-Araraff, composed of [wo word*, 

Kanya virgin,or the goddess Mwdi&ni, and Kama ear. 

Vui.. IIL 3 I 
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June 11* 
Concan-Indl^^ 
f.nd Jagd-^ 
tkxu Rii^aoi 
Chtna-paU 
taaa^ 


Cancan-hully is the residence of an Amildar, and is a pretty fotr 
built by Jagd-deva Rdya of Chem-pattana, whom, in the tragical ’ 
story of Sivana Samitdra, I have already mentioned, as having been 
in his time one of the most powerful princes of this neighliourhood. 

A Erdliman here possesses a grant of land from Imtidp Aucusha Rdya 
of Chena-pattana, son of Pedda Anciisha R&pa, son of JagiUDeva R6ya. 


He acknowledges the superiority of Sri Roam Deva Ptum-coada, 
•son of AW Ranga Raya, who must have been one of the royal family 
Vijya-nagara, that on the destruction of the empire retired to 


Perm-vonda, and by the Polygars of this vicinity was nominally 
acknowledged as a master This grant is dated in Sal. 1546, which, 
according to Ramuppa, is 35 y'ears after the destruction of Vijya- 
mgara, 

Ulijdsoi The descendants of Jag&-dcva were subdued by the Mysore 

^liahhurL -At 2^ temple here are two inscriptions on stone. The one is 

in the reign of Chica Deva R&ya IVodear of Aluhasura, for so in all 
inscriptions is Mysore written. The word is said to signify the 
great warrior. The other inscription is in the reign of Peva Raya 
Wodear, who in the year of Sal. 15H9 grants certain lands to a 
Jangama's Alaiam ; for the ,^/y.rore family are much under the in¬ 
fluence of that priesthood, as all the females wear the Lmga\ 
although the reigning prince declares himself a follower of the Sri 
Vakknavam Brdfmians. 

Krishna Raya of Alysore rebuilt tbe great temple of this place j 
which, as usual, is supposed to baVe been of great antiquity. 
According to fable, it was founded by Valmica, a celebrated 
Ri'dhman, the author of the Ramayena, who lived in the Tritaia 
Yugam, many hundred thousand years ago. Previous to the inva¬ 
sion by Lord Cornwallis, tbe country was fully cultivated. I’he de¬ 
vastation was commenced by’ Ptppoo, who blew up the w'orks in order 
to prevent them from being useful to the British army. After this 
the Anicul Polygar ravaged the country. Colonel Read iiaving 
invited him back to his dominions. According to the accounts of 
the Amildar, this gentle Hindu has rendered two fifths of the whole 
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Arable lands a waste; and, from the small number of inhabitants, the CHAPTER 
beasts ot prey have increased so much, that, during the two last 
years of the Suttaji’s government, eighty of the inhabitants of 
Cancan-huUy were carried away by tigers from within the walls of 
the fort. These have been since repaired, and the people can now • 
sleep with safety. To keep off these destructive animals, every 
village in the neighbourhood is strongly fenced with a hedge of 
thorns. On the approach of the army under General Harris, Tippoo 
burned the town, and he did not allow to escape Uiis favourable 
opportunity of destroying an idolatrous place of worship. He 
broke down tlie Mandapam, or portico of the temple, and nothing 
remains but the gateway, and the shrine; to destroy which, 
probably his workmen, durst not venture. Cancan-huUp 3 it prestTit 
contains about two hundred houses. Before the inr'asion of Lord '' 

Cornwallis there were at least five hundred. It stands on the west 
side of the Jrkauat'i river. 

The river Arkerwati conies from A^andi, and passes through the Arka-watL 
great Tank Nagarap caray 2 Xl}oda Hala-pura. It then passes 

Magadi and ^ama-giri^ and falls into the Cavery six cosses from 
Cuncan-hully^ and one coss below the ford, or passage of Saswana 
Ji.tda. For three months in the hot season, it contains no stream j 
hut, by digging a little way into the channel, good water may 
ahvays be procured. 

12th June. Having been troubled with an irregular tertian June 12 . 
fever ever since I left Seringapatam, I halted to-day at Cancan- 
hidly, in order to take metficine. I employed my time in taking 
some account of the state of agriculture, in which I was assisted 
by the Amildar. 

A great impediment to good cultivation arises from a practice, Villages, 
very common in India, of all the farmers living in towns and 
villages. The fields that are distant from the houses cannot receive 
manure, and of course jiroduce little, and pay a small rent. It is 
true, that in the revenue accompis all the lands, according to the 
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CHAPTER quality' of the soil, are valued at the same rate; but tio one will 
g"*''® ^ fourth of the valuation for lands that are distant 

Jy'UTia!^ from his village. Indeed, tlie present miniber of inhabitams is not 
adequate to cultivate more than the fields that are near the towns. 
Wages. Most of the cultivation is performed by the hands of the farmers, 

and of their own families, A few hired servants, hut no slaves, are 
employed. A man servant gets annually of Ragy four Candacas of 
200 Seers of 72 inches, or nearly 26|- bushels, worth at an average 
28 Fanams, with 12 Fanams in money. In all, he receives 40 
Fauaifis^ or ]/. 4s. The hours of work are from 6-|- in the 

morning until noon ; and from two in the aftenioou until sun-set. 
The number of holidays allowed is very small ; but the servant 
occasionally gets four or five days to repair hisliouse. At seed time 
and harvest, a day-labourer gets from j to ^ of a Fanam^ or from 
to rather more than \~d. a day. Women get daily from v 
to .1- of a Fimaniy or about l-jd. 

Stock, and No farmer here has more than six ploughs. Those who have 
aize of farms. more, are reckoned very rich. For each plough, one man 

and two oxen are kept. The Amildar says, that each plough can 
cultivate ten IVondas of dry-field, of which one half will be Ragy 
land ; or that it M'ili cultivate five Colagas of dry-field, and five of 


%vatei'ed land. The chiefs of villages (Oaudas) say, that, if a man 
cultivates five or six Colagas r\co laud with one plough, he can 
sow no dry grains. The account of the Amildar f'chiet of a district) 
is evidentl)' that upon which most dependance ought to be placed. 

I measured a field said to require Seven buUas, or JVoculas 
of Ragy for seed, and found it to contain 73884 square feet. The 
JFocula or Colaga land contains at this rate 42218square feet; and 
the plough, if confined to dry-field, should cultivate only 9^ acre. 
The rate of seed on rice ground has been ascertained at Rdya-culay 
by Colonel Read from actual experiment; and, according to my 
information, the five Colagas here, at this rate, would sow almost an 
acre and a quarter. So that a plough can also cultivate It acre of 
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rice lantl, and 4 yVo- acres of dry field. This small quantity, it must 
be observed, is the estimate of the AniUdar: that of the Gaudas 
deserves no attention. 

The quantity of watered land here is not considerable; but a 
lars^e proportion of it is employed to raise sugar-cane. This is all 
of the Restali kind; the Puttoputti not having as yet found its way 
into this district. The rent is paid by a division of the crop. The 
government sliould have one half, and usually receives 5006em from 
the Womla land, or qhout 11 cwt. an acre. This is so great a return, 
that 1 sns|ject some mistake. After sugar-cane, the ground must be 
cultivated with rice one year, before sugar-cane be again taken. 

When, in a favourable season, the Tanks are filled, two crops of 
rice might be jirocured from the same ground in the course of one 
year; but the farmers, being few in number, can cultivate one half 
of the rice grounds only at one season, and the remainder afterwards; 
nor can the inhabitants of the villages, where dry grains only are 
cultivated, be induced to settlfe near the watered lands, although 
the profits on these are much greater to the farmer than those on 
Rflifw land. The natives of Karnata seem indeed to be ininioder- 

' ■ t 

ately attached to their birth-place; and so many of them having 
deserted their native huts during the reign of Tippoo is a strong- 
proof of his tyranny. 

liagy (Cynossirus corocaniis) pays a fixed rent, which in the lands 
near the villages varies from five to two Fanams a Wocula land, 
-rvhieh.at the rate of my measurement, would be from 35 . to Is. 
^\d. an acre. Skamay (Pankwn mU'mre E.M.), the next most 
common crop here, pays one half of the produce as rent. Ac¬ 
cording to the Amildar's account, a Wocula laud of the best quality 
produces as follows : 

^ecARugy Wocula 1 produces Candacas worth \4i Fanams, 
Avaray,ov\ , _ q Colagas - 


CHAPTER 
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The rent is 6 Fuuams, or not quite 28 per cent, of the produce. 
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CHAPTER The same land cultivated with Shainay, w'hich is done in places 
that are too distant to manure, requires \^Col(fga of seed, and 
June 12. produces 1.5 Cokgas, worth 6 Famm, of which the government gets 
one half. Although this requires less trouble than, the the 

farmer has most profit by the latter grain. 

Coco-nut On tlie banks of the river above Concan-huUy^ there are many 
plantaiioiis. j plantations. A few Arecas are interm ixed ; but in a general 

point of view, these are of no importance. The coco-nuts are sold 
in the shell to the people of the Bara-Afabal, The ground is the 
property of government; but the trees belong to the farmer; and 
so long as these grow, the public has no right to the soil. When 
an old tree dies, another is planted in its stead, and must he watered 
for six or seven years; after which it begins to bear, -and requires 
no more irrigation. They live for about a century, and are in full 
vigour for one half of that time. They are never cut until they are 
dead. These palms, in this country, are never manured with salt, 
and eight months in the year produce ripe fruit. In the month 
following the summer solstice, owing to the cold and rain, all the 
fruit which is then on the trees falls off; and during the three 
following months imne arrives at maturity ; hut there are plenty of 
green nuts, which contain a juice fit for drinking. Each of the 
trees annually produces from 10 to 200 nuts, which are worth five 
Fanafus a hundred. Of the produce the government takes one half. 
Some of them are planted on drj^-field, and others on watered land, 
and the soil under the trees is cultivated with the appropriate grains. 
If the trees he sufficiently thick, the crop of grain is poor, and the 
farmer is allowed to keep the whole; but, if he neglect his gardens, 
and have only a few trees scattered through a large space of ground, 
the government takes one half of the grain also; which is but 
reasonable. There is, however, no space defined for each tree; 
their being too distant, so as to allow a demand of rent for the 
grain, is left to be determined at the discretion of the Amildar, 
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which is an error. The Amildar says, that they may be plautctl at 
five or six fathoms distance from each other. At 36 feet, an acre 
will plant about 33 trees; the produce of each of which may be 
estimated at five Fanami, or a little more than three shillings. It is 
very seldom, however, that a piece of ground is fully planted. 

./«nel3th.—I went three cosses to Alalalatvadi/, a village of the 
Chcna-paftana distinct. The greater part of the country througli 
which 1 passed is overgrown with low trees and bushes, and very 
little of what is arable is actually cultivated. By the way I crossed 
three times the channel of a small river named the Swarm~r6M. It 
comes from Anicut, andjoius the,^4Wf(iE»afialittleabove Ah/zya/MC/ja- 
hully. Malalawadj/ is a sjnall town, with a ruinous fort. Before the 
invasion of Lord Cornwallis, it contained three hundred houses. 


HippoOf iij order to prevent its being of use to bis enemies, burned 
it. Most of the wretched inhabitants perished from hunger and 
disease; and although it met with no disturbance in the last war, it 
now contains only sixty-eight houses. It stands eight cosses from 
the Carcry, and is surrounded by some good dry fields. Fagy and 
Hor.<e gram form the chief part of the crops, sell at about the same 
price, and are equally used in the common diet of the inhabitants. 

Ju?ie 14th.—I went four cosses to Tulip. Soou after leaving Mdla^ 
lawadp, I entered a lidly country, which cmitinued until I reached 


Tuilp, the first place in the districts belonging to Karnafa that have 
been added to the Company’s province of the Bara-mahdL To-day 
I crossed the Skrarna-r^d again three times. 

^ Tulip IS an open village near a small-fort, and contains about 
sixty houses. Bef.ire the invasion of Lord Cornwallis it contained 
about five hundred. After the capture of many of the 

inlndntants retired to Tullp^ and obtained from the Sulian a guard 
of five liundried horse, and two thousand foot. 1 he detachment 
from the British army at Ihm'uru^ having heard of this, marched all 
Bight, and at day-break surprised Tulip, The garrison were roused 
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in time to be able to run away without loss, for they did not attempt 
to resist. The assailants obtained a great deal of plunder, and 
destroyed the town. An officer (Pkousdar) of Tippoo's came some 
days afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain that had 
been concealed underground. A party of dealers in grain (Lum-- 
bodies) came after this, and swept every thing clean ; so that a large 
proportion of the inhabitants perished of hunger. During the 
government of “n^poo, few of the remainder came back; but most 
of them retired to the Bdra~mahiil, in order to obtain Colonel Read’s 
protection. They are now daily returning. 

Tulip formerly belonged to the Deukina-cotap Polpgar, who, from 
being possessed of a town named Bola-fmilp, took the title of fJe/rd/a 
Rapa; but he was no relation of Xho Belalla mou‘Ai'ch& of Karaaia. 
He was deprived of his dominions hy Jaga Deva Rdpa of C//e«a- 
patfam, whose successors were in their turn expelled by the Mpsore 
family. 

Tulip forms a part of the DmJdna-cotay Taluc, whicli with several 
other districts of Karnata were annexed to the Bara-mah&l after the 
fzd\-of Seringapatam. These districts-are the To lues of Hosso^uru, 
Denldm-cotap^ KeUa-mangalom, Rdtna-giri, J^eticata-'giri-cotap, and 
that portion of tho Alumbadp Taluc which lies on the left of the 
Caverp, together with the Po/pams, or feiulatory lordships, of Pun- 
ganut'u, Pedda-Napakana-Dtirga, Bagaluru, Suli-giri, and Ankusa- 


giri. 

Pdygars. -A-ll the Polpgars hAvo been restorexl to their estates, and put on a 
footing very similar to that of the Zemindars of Bengal. They pay 
a fixed rent, or tribute, for their lordships; but have no jurisdiction 
over the inhabitants, for whose protection an officer (Sheristadar)^ 
appointed and paid by the government, resides at each lordship. 
The establishment of officers of revenue and police are paid by the 
Polpgars, whose profits may now be about a fourth of the revenue; 
but, as the country recovers, these will greatly inqrease. 
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In this district the natives of the Bm'a-mah&l will not settle, on CHAPTER 
account of the coldness of the climate during the rainy season, 
which they find not only very disagreeable but also unhealthy. -1““® 

The chief oflicer, Tahsildar, of Denkina-cofay^ a very sensible man, State of 
says, that at present he has 2700 ploughs, and that it would require 
6000 more to cultivate the whole arable land in his district. The 
proportion of waste land in the other districts of Karnata, which 
have been added to the Bdra-mahal, is nearly similar; and, so far as 
I can judge, I think they are in as good a state as the best districts 
BOW belonging to the Mysore Rdjd, and infinitely better than any 
of those through which the Marattah army passed. 

The Tahsildar estimates the land in his district that is too steep or Barren lands, 
rocky for the plough to be about a fourth of the whole. 

In the neighbouring woods some black sand ore is smelted into Iron, 
iron. 


South from hence, in the Alumhady district, is a hill producing Sandal, 
sandal wood. Captain Graham, the collector, sold to a renter all 
the trees that were fit for cutting, and received for them 300 
Pagodas. The condition of the sale was, that only the old full- 
grown trees should be cut; but tlie fellow has taken every stick 
of any size, and there will be no more fit for cutting in less than 
ten years. 

In tlie woods west from Tuily^ the Zum&adies, after a trading Lnmbadies. 
expedition, refresh their cattle for eight or ten days. They then 
carry to Dramda^ or the low country, a cargo of Ragy, Amray, 

Tovary, Ellu\ and Hessar'u^ and return from thence with a cargo of 
salt and a little rice. 

In this district all the reservoirs for irrigation are in repair, but Watered 
seven or eight of them only are of auy consequence. Indeed, the 
cultivation of rice, in these districts annexed to the Bdra-mahdl, is 
by no means important. There are, however, many Cuttays, or 

small from which the water is raised by machinery to irrigate 
Von. III. If - t> 
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Tarkarif or kitchen gardens, a most valuable kind of cultivation. 
There are also many plantations ot coco-nut ami Areca palms. 

All the manufactures of the annexed districts, except at 
are coarse, and fit only for the use of the lower classes. A great 
sup])ly for the rich comes from Saliem, and from Bangahtru. , 

The temple of Gop&la at Tulip, as appears by a (Summ l) deed 
now extant, was built, or rebuilt rather, by Vira llajaia son of 
T)al(fivei Dodaiu, in the reign of Krishna Rapa fKodear, the Cui'tnr of 
Mpsove, and in the year of .Ss/. 1640. Although little more than 80 
years old, it has fallen into great decay. Its Rath, or chariot, is 
remarkably indecent, and has now become useless, the whole 
property of the temple having been reassumed by Hpder and Tippoo, 
The Brdlimans on this account are not a little clamorous; but the 
want of endowment seems to have sharpened their wits, and I found 
among them some very intelligent men. 

These Brdkmans informed me, that the males of the Mpsore 
family are divided into two great branches, the R^a-bundas, and 
the Callalaps. A Rdjd-bunda man can marry only a Callalap girl, 
and the men of the CalUtlap family are only allowed to marry the 
daughters of a Rdja~bu 7 u{a. The head of the Rdj&-buttdas is the 
Curtur, or sovereign. The bead ot the (^allalaps is the DaUtwaiy 
whose predecessors, although they always acknowledged the superi¬ 
ority of the Curtur, yet frequently possessed all the authority of 
the state. When any action is said to have been performed by such 
or such a Mpsore Rtffd, it is by no means necessarily implied, that 
the actor was one of the Ourfurs; for the Dalawais also enjoyed 
the titles of Mpsort Raja, and JVodear. Some of the niales of each 
family are of Vishmi's side, and some of them of Siva’s ; but none 
wear the Linga, and all acknowledge the Brdbmans as their Gurus ; 
and the Curtur, immediately on ascending the throne, in whatever 
religion he may have been educated, always adopts the ceremonies 
at least of the Sri Vaishncecam. The ladies of both families wear the 
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Zhtga, refuse tlie authority of the Brahmans, and are under the CHAPTEB 
spiritual guitlance of the Jangajnas. This is one of those circuin- 
stances which among any other people would be considered as June 13. 
extraordinary, but which in the religion of the Hindus are common. 

The Mysoi'e family arc of Karnata extraction, and were not in¬ 
troduced by the Tdingana princes who so long governed this 
country.' 

The Rajikmr, or Rachmar, must not be confounded with the Rachaear^ 
Rajd-bundas, although they pretend to be Kskatriyas. They are 
originally from', the north of India, and probably from the country 
which in our maps is called Rachoor. 

The Brahmans conducted me to a line Tank, and showed me an, Property of 
inscription, from wliiclt it appeared, that this reservoir had been seiz^^on”by* 
constructed by a Banijiga merchant of Naga-mangaia, a town in goverament, 
this vicinity. The work was done in the reign of Achuta Raya, and 
in the year of Salivahanam 1452, which agrees very well with the 
chronology of Ramuppa. The whole ground irrigated from the 
Tank was originally intended for the use of religious men, Jangamas, 

Brahmans, &c ; but it has now fallen into the powerful hands of 
the state, which afflicts its former proprietors by applying its 
revenue to the administration of justice, the defence of the country, 
and otlier such worldly purposes. 

The reservoir is filled by a small torrent named the Sanat-kuinh'a, Imgauon. 
which comes from a hill at a little distance tovrarcl the N.W. and, 
after going through many Tanks, and watering much rice land, 
falls into the Caxsery near Alumhady, 

15th June,—\ vxnt three cosses to Pandi-akshara-pura, This June 15. 
name is derived from some foolish charm, and signifies the five-letter- 
city. The place is a small village without a shop. The country couniry. 
is fjuite open, and consists mostly of lands lit for cultivation, with 
many small Tanks, and spots of irrigated land, and palm gardens j 
but,_on the whole, it is very bare. One half at least of the arable 
land 16 said to be waste; but it seems to be in a better condition 
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Cl IA PTE M than most of the dominions of Mysore. Panch-akshora-pura wa.S 
plundered and burned by some part of the British army under Lord 
June 15 . Cornwallis; and on the approach of General Harris it suftercd the 
same fate from Tippoo, This year an epidemic fever has been very 
destructive; it raged with the utmost violence for the five months 
preceding the vernal equinox, but is now on the decline. 

June i6. idth June. —1 went three cosses to KelUmiinigoluifi, and by the 

way crossed two barren ridges covered with wood. Much of the 
intermediate arable land is waste. 

Lumbadies, These woods and wastes are much frequented by the traders in 
m Banjanes. called ov Banjurks, \f\\o even in the time of peace 

cannot entirelj’ abstain from plunder. In the small villages near the 
forest, they occasionally rob, and conimit murder; nor is it safe for 
one or two persons to pass unarmed through places iii which they 
are. On account of their services during the two last wars, they 
have hitherto been treated with great indulgence. This has added 
audaciousness to the natural barbarity of their disposition; and, in 
order to repress their insolence, it was lately necessary to have 
recourse to a regular military force. 

Districts I remained two days at Kellamangalam, taking an account of the 

^trtmaUL state of its neighbourhood, as an example of that which prevails in 
the territories annexed to X\\g^ Bara-^mkhal, 

Kellamanga- Kellamangalam is a small fort with two reservoirs, and two suburbs 
{Pettas)f and is the residence ViTaksildar; for the country here 
is exactly under the same excellent administration that prevails in 
Coimbetore. Before the invasion of Lord Cornwallis, it contained 
five hundred houses; hut, having been burned, bath then, and in 
the late war, most of the inhabitants had dispersed, when Captain 
Graham, the collector of the Bhra-mahM, took possession. Since 
that time three hundred houses have been rebuilt. Kellamangaluni 
and w hich now form two districts, originally belonged to 

the Polygar of Bagaluru. Both these places, being rather weak, 
were long ago seized upon by Wxe. Mysore Poly gars; but Bagaiaru 
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resisted all tlieir attempts, and until the government of Hyder was 
not subjectetl to the authority of Stringapatam. In the war of Lord 
Cornwallis, the heir of joined Captain Read, and was very 

serviceable to him in procuring provisions for the army ; and on the 
peace he followed that gentleman into th^ Bara-mahM. When, by 
the fall of Seritigapatam, Bagabtru was annexed to this province, he 
was restored Poly gar (feudatory lord) to such part of the family 
domains as Ilyder had seized ; but the two districts of Kellaniangs- 
lam and Hosso-urii are considered as the property of the state. 

The Camlaca here is equal to - 5-iV^ bushels 

The Mound of betel-nut to - 30-^ V o V lb. 

The Mound of tobacco and Jagory to lb. 

The following is given by the traders, as the average price of the 
most eommon articles of commerce, which are chiefly the produce 
of the country. 
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• 

5 g 


a 

b 

i 

\ 

Pence and 
decimal 
parts. 

Rice in the husk, per Camlaca 

Tlagy^ Cynosurus corocanus, do. 
Avaray, Dolkhos Lablab, do. 

Tovary, Cyfisus Cajart, do. 

Hessaru, Phaseolus Mungo, do. 

XJdu, Phaseolus Minimoo Roxb. do. 
Callay, Cker arktinum, do, 

Shamay, Pankum miliare, E. M, do. 
Elia, Sesa^num, do. - - 

Huts' Ella, Vzrbesinasativa Roxb. do. 
Huj'iiU, Dolkhos biflorus, do. 

Harulu, likAnus, do. 

Wheat, do. _ _ _ 

Danya, a seed like anise 
fVomum, a seed like cummin, do. 
Salt, do. - _ _ _ _ 

'Tobacco, per Maund 

Jagory of sugar-cane, do. 

Boiled Betel-nut, or Areca, do. 

& 

8 

11 

15 
20 

16 
35 

4 
3(1 
14 

5 
18 
40 
I6 
33 
28 

7 

4 

25 

per bushel 
•do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. - 
do, 
do. 
do. 

per Cwt. '• 

do. 

do. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

20 

11 

57 1 

10,523 
10,523 
2,46033 
3,785 
2,30325 
9,0465 
10,039 
5,261435 
2,56363 : 
6,46933 
6,577 
11,67722 
4,61425 

9 . 0+65 

6,093 

0,93866 

1,944 

4,7 

2,05 
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Oxen fit for the plough sell for from 30 to 40 Fanatns^ or from 
to 1/. 4s, 1 l~d, 

A sheep or goat fit for killing costs three FanamSf or U. 10jd. 

Here the dry-field forms by far the greatest part of the arable 
land. Its extent is estimated by the quantity of B.agy seed tliat it 
requires. On measuring a field, said to require six Colagaso^ seed, 
I found it to contain 168,249 square feet; the Colaga^ therefore, is 
nearly equal to^jVo parts of an acre. 

In every district, the dry-field of each village, according to its 
soil, is divided into three qualities. In some villages, of course, 
the best lands are of no more value than the worst in others; which 
occasions a great difference in the:assessment, or rent. The valu¬ 
ation of the best lands in some villages is ten i'hwawi a Colaga, while 
in others it is only three. The rent at this place, for the best dry- 
field, is six Fanams the Colaga; for the second 4|- Fanams; and for 
the third 3 Fanams ; or 5s. 9%d,t As. A\d. and 2^, \\d. an acre. 

It is the land near the villages only that can be let at this rate. 
The farmers are not at all willing to cultivate any of the distant 
fields ; and after they have cultivated as much of the fiekls near the 
villages as they are able to do at a proper season, and in a proper 
manner, it is the peculiar duty of a .low village officer, named here 
Ida&fVudaryf assisted by the watchman (Toty), to compel them to 
cultivate a certain portion of these remote fields; which receive no 
manure and little labour, and pay only a trifling rent, or a share of 
the produce in kind. 

W hen the rainy season commences early enough, the first quality 
of dry-field is reserved ^qt Kagy, and its accompaniments. If the 
rains are too late, this land is sown with Shamay ; and should the 
season for that g'tain pass, it may be sown with Hurnli. The seeds 
that are sown along with Ragy are Avaray, Tovary^ Pundnea (Hibis¬ 
cus cannabinus ), and Harulu. This last is seldom used; hut in every 
field a portion of each of the others is commonly sown. 

After the first rain in spring, the field gets a double ploughing | 
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that rs, once lengthwise, and once across. Eight days afterwards, CHAPTER 
this is repeated, and then the manure is given. In eight days more 
it gets tw^o other double ploughings. After a rain in the month 
following the summer solstice, the seed is sown with the drill, or 
Ouriga^f and rows of the accompanying grains are put in by means 
of the pointed hamhoo (Sudtkg). The field is then harrowed with a 
bunch of thorns. On the 15th day afterwards, it is broken with the 
hoe drawn by oxen, and called hcrcGuntivay ; and six days after 
tliat, the hoe is used in a direction crossing the former at right 
angles. On the 35th and•40th days, the same is repeated, and the 
weeds are then removed with a spade. The Ragy, four months after 
sowing, is ripe. It is cut with the straw, and trodden out by oxen. 

Its straw is reckoned better fodder than that of rice, and the grain 
in a storehouse will keep ten years; whereas after a third part of 
that time rice in the husk is quite spoiled. Along with a Colagetof 
Ragy, may be sown 1-j^ Colaga of Avar ay, oT\CQlaga ofTavary. 
TheP/wrfrimis sown in very small quantities. Its bark makes a 
bad rope for the use of the farm, and its acid leaves are used in the 
family as a green; but in the account of the produce it may be 
altogether overlooked. The seed for an acre is bushels of 

Ragy, with parts of a bushel of Avaray, or-^^^ parts of a 

bushel of Ternary. Tlie produce of a Colaga land is 20 Colagas of 
Ragy, worth 8 Fanams, and 5 Colagas of Avaray W’orth 9.^Fanams;. 
in all, XO^Fanams; which is probably greatly under-rated by the 
farmers who gave me the account, as it is not double the amount 
-of the rent. 

When the rains begin later than usual, this first quality of land, .Vtama^. 
called Azcal Bumi, is sown with Shaniay, and produces about the 
same quantity of that grain as it does of Ragy ; but this produce is 
only worth four Fanams, which is only two thirds of the rent, and 
the field next year requires an extraordinary quantity of maiuire. 

When the rains tail altogether, or nearly so, Hiiruti ox Horse-gram Huru^ 
is sown, to prevent or mitigate the horrors of famine. 
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SfCOtijd qtta- 
IrLy of soil. 
4-c. 


S/tatnai/. 


JIorse*gram^ 
third quality 
of Iund, 


On the second quality of diy-fiekl, or Duim Bumi, Ragy and its 
accompaniments are frequently sown. The produce is only one 
half of what it is on the first quality of soil, which would amount 
to no more than the seed and rent. The farmers here evidently 
conceal at least one half of the produce.; forty seeds of Rdgy being 
allowed, in the neighbouring districts, as the common produce of a 
good soil. In place of Amraif or 2omrtf, on this kind of land, Nawo- 
na^y or common millet (Panicumitalicuni), is sometimes sown in the 
drills of Rogy fields. 

On the second quality of soil, however, tlie most common crop is 
Shamay. After the first rain of spring, the field gets five double 
ploughings, with an interval of six days between each, Shamay is 
not allowed manure, is sown broad-cast during’ the two months which 
follow the summer solstice, is then ploughed in, and the field is 
harrowxd with the rake drawn by oxen. The seed required for a 
Wocula land is half a Colag^i, or parts of a bushel for an acre. 
On this soil it produces only 20 seeds, or two Fanams worth of grain. 
The rent is four Fanams and a half.; from which an estimate may be 
formed of the veracity of ray informers. 

On this soil HessarUy Udu, EllUy and Haruluy are also sown, but in 
no considerable quantities. 

In bad seasons Huruli is sowm on this second quality of land; but 
in neither the first nor second qualities of soil does it thrive so w'ell 
as on the poorest fields, where in common seasons it forms the usual 
crop. In the two months preceding the autumnal equinox, the field 
gets two double ploughings. The seed is then sowm broad-cast, and 
is covered by the plough. The seed required for a CoUiga land is 
half a Colagay or bushel an acre. The produce is ten seeds, or 
five Colagas, worth 1 ^ Fandm. Tli is is e vid e n t ly as m u ch under-rated 
as the others, the rent being three Fanams. 

On this kind of ground, small quantities of Huts' Ellu mid Harica 
are also sown. 


The dry-field is frequently let to those who cultivate gard,eii» 
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watered by the Yatam. A garden consisting of five JVoculm, ora CHAPTER 

little more than three acres, can be watered by one Yatam, on the 3CX. 

balance of which one man walks. This man and two others are , 

June to. 

adequate to cultivate the whole. It lets for only one or two Fanams Tarkari 
a fVocula more, than if it were cultivated for Ragy. These gardens Mtcheu- 
are partly cultivated by Tigular, that is, persons whose ancestors g®*^**®"®* 
were originally of Dramda Dham, and who live entirely by the 
profession of gardening ; and partly by the farmers who cultivate 
the fields. The articles raised in these gardens for sale are, wheat. 

Maize, Ragy, T<wary, Mentea, or fenugreek, Nayla, Sunkm, or 
/Irachis hypogea, onions, garlic, turmeric, tobacco, poppies, Cos- 
sumbaav Carthamus tinctorius, capsicum, and the carminative seeds 
Danya and iVomum, together with greens, cucurbitaceous fruits, 
and other kitchen stuffs for the use of the cultivators’ families. 

The articles produced in these gardens, that are exported, arc 
wheat, Danya, Womitm, poppies, Cossumha, tobacco, garlic, ami 
turmeric. 

Although most of these gardens are dry-field, and are watered 
by the Yatam from wells, yet some are on rice-land, and receive 
tlieir supply of water from a reservoir, "i he ground is in constant 
crop, and often produces at the same time four or five articles. 

Tobacco is cultivated not only in gardens, but also in rice-land Tobacr®. 
and dry-field. In the first and last cases, the cultivator pays the 
usual rent. When it is cultivated on rice-land, the state gets oue 
half of the produce. When raised on dry-field, the water must 
he brought in pots from the nearest well. In the month preceding 
the summer solstice, the field is ploughed fourteen or fifteen times. 

In the month following, furrows at the distance of two cubits are 
drawn throughout the field, and are filled with water. In these, 
young tobacco-plants from the seed-bed are placed, at nine inches 
distance, and a little dung is put at their roots. The yonug plants 
are then covered with broad leaves, and for four times are watered 
once a day. The leaves having been removed, the plants for three 
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CHAPTER times get water once in four days; and even again on the 20th 
day, should the rainy season not have then commenced. At the 
June 16. end of the month the whole field is hoed, and the earth is thrown 
toward the plants in ridges. At the end of the second month this 
is repeated, and at the same time all the leaves, except from six 
to nine, are pinched from every plant; and all new leaves, that 
afterwards shoot from the centre, are once in eight or ten days 
removed. When it begins to whiten, the tobacco is fit for cutting. 
After having been cut by the ground, the stems are allowed to lie 
on the field until next day, when they are spread on a dry place, 
and exposed to the sun. Here the tobacco remains nine days and 
nine nights. On the 10th morning some grass is spread on the 
ground ; on this heaps of the tobacco are placed, and tlie roots are 
turned toward the circumference. The heap is covered with straw, 
and prejjsed down w'ith a large stone. In these heaps the tobacco 
remains for nine days. The stems arc then removed from the 
leaves, of which from six to ten, according to their size, are made 
up into a small fcnndle. These bundles are again placed in a heap, 
covered with straw, and pressed with a large stone. Every evening 
the heap is taken doivn ; and, each bundle having been squeezed 
with the hand, to make it soft, the whole is again replaced as 
before. On the fifth evening the tobacco is spread out all niglit to 
receive the dew. Next day the heap is rebuilt, and this process of 
heaping, squeezing, and spreading out to the dew, must be in all, 
performed three times; the tobacco is then fit for sale; The larger ' 
leaves of this tobacco seem to me to he well cured for the European: 
market, being not go dry as usual wdth that cured in India, but 
moist and flexible : of the flavour I am no judge. A fVocula land in 
a IhrArori garden produces twenty of cured tobacco, worth, 

according to the merchants, 140 Fanains. According to this, an acre 
produces about 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 25 lb. worth QL 15s. The culti vators, 
however, only value their tobacco at five Fanams a Alaitnd>. The 
tobacco is cut in the 1st and Sd months afteq the autumnal 
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equinox. For three successive years, three crops of tobacco may CIIAPTEU 
be taken from the same field : but beforfe a fourth crop, some 
other article must intervene for at least one year ; and after this im¬ 
plant, even in gardens, no second crop is admitted. 

The most common crop in these gardens is garlic, followed by Common 
poppies, Cossifmba, and radishes. The manner of conducting this Tu^vating 

will suffice to give an idea of the progress made in gardenino", udlich ^rdens. 

1 11- • 1 , ” Garlic, 

much exceeds that in managing arable lands. In the month pre¬ 
ceding midsummer, the plot intended for garlic is dug with a hqe. 

It is then dunged, and ten days afterwards is again hoed. It is 
then divided into small squares, which, in order to confine the water, 
are separated by low banks; and between every two rows of squares," 
channels for conveying the water from the Tank, or welt, are con¬ 
structed. In each of these squares, lines are then drawn at four inches 
distance from each other; and in these, at similar distances, areplaced 
single cloves of garlic, \vhicli are covered by smoothing the area 
of the square 'with the hand. The squares are then filled with water; 
and once a day, for eight times, this is repeated. On the tenth day 
a little dung is given ; and, when it does not rain, some soils require 
ivater every third day, while others only require it once every 
fourth day. Care must be taken to remove the creeds, as they 
spring. In the month following the autumnal equinox, the roots 
are full grown, and are then dug up. 

After a month’s rest the plot is again hoed and. manured. Oii 
the tenth day the hoeing is repeated, and then the little squares 
and channels for watering the plot are formed. The poppy seed, 
having been mixed with an equal quantity of dust, is then sown in 
the squares, and covered by drawing the hand over the mould, -which 
gets a little manure and water. At every two cubits distance, all 
over the small banks that separate the squares, a seed of ihe Cos- 
siiwba is then placed, and the interstices are sow'ii with radisiies. 

For the first eight days, the squares are allowed, morning and 
•evening, a little water. Afterwards,, for twenty days, tliey are 
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June iC* 


Radishes. 

Poppy-seed. 


Opium. 


FosL 


trrigatefl once in twenty-foisr hours, niicl then every t'uuith 
At the end of the first month, the weeds are removed with the 
end of a sharp stick, and a little manure is given. Any weeds that 
afterwards appear must be plucked as they spring. 

At the end of the second month the radishes are pulled. 

Some few poor Tigular make opium ; but in general the poppy is 
allowed to ripen its seed, without receiving injury in its fruit; for 
the operation of extracting opium diminishes the quantity of seed; 
anrl here this i-S much esteemed, and enters largely into the sweet¬ 
meats and cakes which the wealthy eat. 

In the beginning of the third month the poppies are fit for pro¬ 
ducing opium. The fruit is scratched with a thorn ; and the juice 
that exsiides, after it has thickened by exposure to the air, is scraped 
olf with a shell, and seems to be very good opium. According to 

the cultivators, this sells at fifteen Famms a Scer, which is about 

> 

fifteen shillings a pound. How such an enormous price can be re¬ 
quired for it, I cannot conceive, except on the .supposition of the 
late government having prohibited, by severe penalties, the use of 
thi.s intoxicating substance. 

Where the seed has been allowed to ripen, the husks, or capsutte^ 

t 

are beaten with Jagery and water, so as to form an intoxicating 
liquor, which in the Marattah and Kamata languages is called 
Pos/, and which is much used for inebriation both by Mussulmans 


and Hindus. 

iioammla. In five months the Cossumha pushes out its flowers, which are 
collected at three different times, between each of which is an 
interval of eight days. The petals, jl?oscw/i, are not pulled until they 
are in a state of decay ; so that their removal does not prevent the 
seed from coming to maturity. It is either eaten parched; or 
beaten with a little water into an emulsion, which is mixed with 
boiled rice and Jagory, and forms a dish called Paramma^ tha-t 
is a favourite delicacy with the natives. Theafter jiaving 
been pulled, are dripd in the sun two or three days, and are then 
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olil to the dyers at half a Fanam for the Setr^ or at about sixpence CHAPTER 
a pound. 

The extent of the watered lands rs estimated by the quantity of Yvlter^' 
vice which they require for seed. I measured a field, said to require lands, 
three Colagas, and found it to contain 33146square feet. At this rate, 
therefore, the Candaca of land is acres, and the acre requires 

nearly I 4 - bushel of seed. 

On this ground, rice forms by far the most common crop, and in 
favourable seasons two crops of this grain are procured from the 
same field. That which grows in the rainy season is called Hainu; 
that which grows in the hot weather is called Cam. When the 
quantity of water for either crop is not sufficient to irrigate rice, 
a. crop of some other grain is sown in its stead. 

The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow: 


Kinds, 

QuaUty, 

Alonths required 
for this crop* 

Crop in which It is cul¬ 
tivated. 

Gydda Byra 

Coda Byra ~ - j 

Doda Caimbutty - - 

Sana ditto 

Tndigay - - 

Potapalu 

Cari Nellu 

Thick grain - 
Large grain - 
ditto. 

Small grain - 
Large grain - 
ditto, 
ditto. 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Hainu and Cam, 
Hainu 
ditto 
ditto 

Hainu and Cam 
ditto ditto 

ditto ditto 


The length of time required for each kind of rice includes the 
time that is occupied in the whole process of cultivation. 

Ihe Uainu crop, which grows in the rainy season, is commonly 
Gydda, or Doda Byra ; and the former also most usually composes the 
crop of the dry season, except where the Doda Byra has preceded 
It; in which case, some of the kinds that are more (juick of gro wtli 
must be used. The grains that require six or seven months take 
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Jutio l 5 . 
Hainu crop. 


Cam crop. 


Produce, 


two more ploirghings than.those that come to maturity in less 
time, which is the only difference in the process of cultivation. The 
only cultivation in use here is the Mola, or sprouted seed. 

In order to cultivate Gydda hyra in the rainy season, the field 
is watered in the month preceding midsummer; and then, having 
been drained, it is ploughed first lengthwise, and then across. 
Next day the double ploughing is repeated, and the field is 
inundated. On the fifth day the field is again drained, the double 
ploughing is repeated, and then the water is again admitted. 
These steps are repeatetl on the 8th, 11th, and 14th days. At tiie 
3d or 4th double ploughing the field is manured with dung; and 
immediately after the last it is smoothed with a plank drawn by 
oxen (Marain), sown broad-cast with the prepared seed, and then 
covered two inches deep with water. On the third day after 
sowing, the field is drained, and sprinkled with dry dung, w’hich 
has been rubbed to dust. On the fifth day an inch of water is 
admitted, and ever afterwards the field is inundated; the depth of 
water being increased as the rice grows, and care being taken that 
the young plants should be never entirely covered. On the 20th 
day the field is harrowed witli the rake drawn by oxen; and on 
the 30th, 40th, and poth days, the weeds are renroved by the hand. 
At this last weeding, all superfluous stalks are destroyed by 
pinching them between the toes. When ripe, this crop is cut with 
the straw, and put up in heaps. Next day it is trodden out by 
oxen. The straw is sometimes spoiled by the rain, and thrown 
into the dung-hill; but at other times it is preserved for fodder. 

The cultivation for the crop raised in the dry season is quite 
similar to that before described; but the ploughing season is 
different. The straw of this crop is always well preserved, which 
renders it valuable; but the quantity of grain is smaller. 

On good soils, the crop raised in the wet season produces forty 
fold of Gydda Byra, or almost forty-five bushels an acre, worth 
1/. 19 J. ^-^d. In the crop cultivated in dry weather, on good soils 
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the produce is thirty seeds, or rather more than 33bushels an acre- CHAPTER 
The rice of both crops keeps equally well, and is of equal value. 

If a maa beat out his own grain, a Camlaca of rough rice gives £”peiise'of 
half a Candaca of clean grain; but if lie hire labourers, they return removing the 
him only four tenths of a Candaca of clean rice; so that a fifth of 
the grain is the expense of removing the husks; and this may be 
considered as the expense of this operation that is usual in every 
ppt of India. The operation is coiqmonly assisted by boiling, and 
is performed by beating the grain in a mortar with a stick five or 
si.x feet long, three inches in diameter, and shod with iron. 

The quantity of seed required for bad land is the same with that Seed, 
given to good ; and in neither does the quantity actually sown 
measure a Seer niore or less than that contained in the estimate of 
the public accompts. When the rains eoinmence rather late, the 
crop cultivated immediately afterwards is taken of some of the 
kinds that grow quickly ; otherwise, those, which are slow of growth 
are always preferred. 

When soon after the commencement of the rainy season there is Grains sub-- 
not in the Tank a quantity of water sufficient for a crop of rice, in piace^,jf the 
its stead the following grains are cultivated: £//«, Hessaru, 
and Jola. 

Of these, Ellu is most used. lu the second month after the ver- Semmum. 
nai equinox, the field is ploughed twice. On the sixth day it is 
again ploughetl twice ; then with the first rain in this, or the follow¬ 
ing month, the seed is sown broad-cast, and covered with the 
plough. In three months thp crop ripens without .farther trouble. 

It is supposed to injure the following crop of rice. A.7Foci//ao£ 
laud lequires-l-CWflgii of seed, and produces two Colagas, or 16 seeds. 

For an acre, therefore, the seed will be fW pai'ts of a bushel, and 
the produce about 2?- bushels, worth 7s. 9.^d. 

Jhe other grains are cultivated exactly in the same manner. 

The seed required for a Wocula land is i Colaga oiHessaru, which Phascoias 
produces three Colagas, or twelve seeds. The acre, therefore, 
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June 

l^hasmlus 

minimoo 

Roxb. 


Halcmmr^ 

ghum* 


Giains sub¬ 
stituted it! 
place of the 
Cam crop, 

Fhaieohs 

Mungo, 


Ciccr aricii~ 
mm. 


l^olcm sor^ 
ghurn. 

Division of 
crop. 


requires parts of a bushel for seed, and produces 3 t^‘s bosh els 
worth 7s. 4\d. This, next to EUu, is the most usual crop. 

Udti is the next most common crop, and its seed is sttvirn of the 
same thickness; its produce is one third less. An acre, therefore,, 
produces bushels, worth 3#. 1 

The quantity of Jola raised is very small. The seed and produce, 
owing to the imperfect manner of cultivation, are not greater than 
those of Udn. 

When the water in the Tank is not sufficient to raise a crop of 
rice in the dry season, the following grains are raised in its stead, 
Hessaru, Callay, and Jola^ 

Hessaru is the most common. In the month preceding the autum¬ 
nal equinox, the field is ploughed twice in one day; which on tlie 
third day is repeated. On the 6th or 7th day it is ploughed once, 
the seed is sown broad-cast, and covered by the plough. In three 
months it ripens. The s.eed for a tVocula land is the same as in the 
rainy season; but it produces twelve fold, or 3^*^ bushels an 
acre, w-orth about six shiUiugs. 

Much less Cailay is sown, as it requires the very richest soils. 
Tlie field, in the month preceding the shortest day, gets four double 
ploughings, with an interval between eacll of two days. A few days 
afterwards the seed is dropped into the furrows, after a plough, at 
nine inches distance, and is covered by anothersetof furrows drawn 
by a second plough. In three months it ripens. A/Fbc«/a laud 
requires-j- Colaga of seed, and produces one Colaga. The seed for 
an acre is therefore parts of a bushel, and the produce 
bushel, worth As. 

The quantity of Jola sown is very small, and not more product! v* 
than in the rainy season. 

The rent on watered land is paid by a division of the crop, and the 
following is the manner in which that is conducted with a Rashy, or 
heap of rice, which usually contains the produce of five Colaga lands, 
and may amount to about 7^ Candacas, or more than 400 bushels. 
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Cohgnst 

The ShanabogUy or village accomptant, gets - - 1 

with a bundle of unthrashed corn. 

Toty, a watchman, all that adheres to the C/m/w or marks, and 


with some straw. 

or conductor of water _ - _ -S-J- 

a kind of beadle - - 

Gauda, or chief of the village _ . - - 2 

Ditto for the annual sacrifice which he makes to the village god 1 
Ditto for marking the heaps _ _ _ _ - j 

Washerman, barber, and blacksmith - ~ 

The temples in the village - - - .1 

To poor Brahmans, and other relig‘ious mendicants - 1 


CHAPTER 

XX. 


June !()• 


14 ^; 

or, on account of the first share, say 15 Colagas, or ten per cent. 

The remainder is divided equally between the public and the cul¬ 
tivator; but while this is doing, the latter makes a spring at the 
heap, and usually carries off about four or five Colagas. The 
government pays for the Tanks, or canals, by which the ground is 
watered, as wilt be hereafter explained. 

In this country a considerable quantity of sugar-cane is raised. Sagar-cane. 
There are four kinds; RestaVi, Puttapatti, Mara-caho, and Ckittu- 
wasiin. The soil required for each kind is different; so that they 
Continue to be all cultivated, although the quantity of given 

by the two last is a fourth less than that which the two first kinds 
afford. The Jagory of the Restali sells higher than that of the others, 
and the Puttaputti cane is preferred for eating without preparation. 

The, Restali atid Puttaputti, with a fifth kind, called Cari-cabo, and 
nearly related to the Puttaputti, require a rich soil. The Mara- 
mbo and Ckittu'wasun will grow any where, and will thrive even oh 
a middling soil. 

The Restali and Puttaputti are cultivated as follows: in the 
Yo/.. III. ■ 3M 
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CHAPTKR month after the shortest clay, the field is twice ploughed. On the 
4tli, 8th, 12th, and l6th days, it gets two double ploughiaga. With 
June 16. a billet of wood the mould is then broken small, and is manured 
with dung. After this the field is ploughed twice, and, in order to 
distribute tlie water, it is formed into ridges with channels between 
them. These channels are nine inches wide and deep, and >.)'ne 
inches apart. The cane intended for seed is cut into pieces, e;‘ch 
containing three joints. The channels having been prevtou -fy 
filled with water, a row of cuttings is laid in each, and sunk ir>to 
the mud of its bottom, so as just to be covered. The cuttings are 
placed horizontally, in a line parallel to the channels, ami their 
ends are nine inches from the ends of those which are nearest. 
Every fifth day the channels are filled witli water. On the itlth.day 
the weeds are removed with a spade. On the 20th day the field is hoed, 
and the earth from the. ridges is thrown down upon the plants 
between the roiws, so that channels are formed whereat first the 
ridges were. The leaves of the young canes are at this time about 
nine inches high, and they rec^mre no water until the 30th day; 
when channels are formed so as to wind in a serpentine manner, 
with two rows of canes between each bend, as is explained by the 
sketch in Plate XXXIII. Figure 85. When there is no rain, these 
channels must be filled with water, once in eight days, until the 
cane be ripe. When the stems begin to appear, they are brought 
together in clusters of from three to five, and bound round with 
leaves, so as entirely to exclude the light; and this must be care¬ 
fully done, as the stems rise from the ground; otherwise the rind 
will be thick, and the quantity of juice very small. The crop season 
begins in the second month after the shortest day of the second 
year, and. in the course of thirty days all the canes must be cut. 
The space occupied by this crop, therefore, is fourteen months. 
A TVocuhi land produces eight Mounds of Jagory^ and plants a thou¬ 
sand cuttings. The acre will therefore plant 3942 cuttings, and 
produce about 6 cwt. 3qrs, 7lb. worth 3/. l/a, 
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The Mara~mho and Ckittimasun,, which is also called Hullu-cabo, CH^un’ER 
are cultivated exactly in the same manner ; only they do not v.^v'w 
require to be tied in clusters, and they ripen a month earlier. A 
Wocula of land produces only five ^iaunds of J^agory ,* so the acre 
produces 4 cwt. I qr, 41 h. worth S/- Ss. 7^d. 

Between every two crops of sng-ar a crop of rice must intervene; 
but tills is reckoned better than usual where no cane is cultivated. 

The rent of sugar-cane is also paid by a division of the crop, 
which is conducted as follows with a field that may produce about 
360 Maunds, and about which eight or ten farmers will be concerned. 


Daily expense. 


60 

■1 

Rent of the iron boiler belonging to the government - 

Ji 

1 

Mill rent - - - - - . - 

1 

Nirgunty, or conductor of water - - - . 

H 

0 

Shanaboga, or village accomptant 

Iron-smith, as a workman _ - _ 

H 

0 

li 

0 

Ditto as priest, or Pbjdri QiGanbsa 

0^ 

0 

Oil, butter, and quick-lime - _ - _ . 

0 

0 



2^ 


The mill commonly goes fiO days, and produces daily 6 Maunds. 

JTanams. 


Daily expense at 60 days, cash at 2^. 

Jagorjf at 8^ Se€rs=::ddaunds 12|; &t 4 JFanams 

Total produce, 360 Maunds at 4 Tanams 

Balance 

Annual expense for each mill, 

Custoni-house 

Carpenter and iron-smith, • 

Sacrifice -of two lambs, - , „ 

This deducted from the former balance, 
leaves a balance of - Famms, 


150 

51 

201 

1440 

1239 

5 

5 

14 

1239 

1225 
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which is divided equally between the farmer and the state, as 
proprietor of the soil. 

In this part of Karnata there are a good many Betel-nut^ or Areca 
plantations. To carry off the water, the ground is divided by 
channels into beds. In the centre of each bed is set a row of plan¬ 
tain trees ( Musa)^ and at each side a row of young Artma. When 
these grow up, the plantains are sometimes allowed to remain ; and 
sometimes they are removed, and then the beds are cultivated with 
the plants called 7 <rrAY/ri, especially with turmeric. The man who 
makes the garden is at the sole expense of inclosing, digging, and 
planting. Sometimes he also makes the Tank or reservoir; but in 
this case, should the rent be paid by a division of the crop, he gets 
a fourth part of the government’s share; or should the rent be 
paid in kind, he gets a proportional deduction, 

7 ’Jie chief officer of the district (TahsiUtar), and the fanners, 
differ exceedingly in their account of the produce. The former 
says, that a Catidaca land should plant 2000 Af'ecas, wliich should 
produce 50 Maunds of boiled nut. One Bulla contains 120 nuts in 
the husk. The Candaca, therefore, contains 960O nuts; which, 
when peeled, measure 8 Colagas of raw nut; and these, when boiled, 
weigh Maunds. The 50 wds will therefore require 192,000 
nuts; so that every tree will give 9f> niits At this rate, an acre 
will plant 394 t trees, and produce 37845 ^% nuts. These, as they 
come from the tree, will measure 22^^*—bushels; w'hen peeled, 
will measure Sy’^yg- bushels; and when boiled, will weigh 299lh., 
worth 7I, 12tf. 9^d. I have entered into this detail, that the reader 
may be able to compare all the foregoing accounts concerning the 
produce of the Areca. 

The proprietors of the garden allege, that a Candaca land will 
plant only 1000 Arecas, and 500 plantain trees. .The produce they 
state ^t\%^Candacas, or ,20,000 nuts; which, for each tree, is at 
the rate of 120; but they prpbably reckon only a certain proportion 
of the whole trees, excluding the others, as not productive, while 
the Taksildar includes every one. 
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All these plantations formerly paid one half of the produce as 
rent; but Tippoo agreed with some of the proprietors tor a rent in 
money, which was to he fixed by a kind of jury, as before described. 
A Candaca of land, in this manner, pays from 100 to ISO Fanams^ or 
at the rate of from 15 i. M. to 18 f. 7 d. an acre. By this, according 
to the TahsildaFs statement, the government is a great loser; as 
it got at least one half ’of the produce, or 25 Mounds a Candaca 
land, worth 575 Fanams. The cultivators acknowlege themselves 
■well pleased with the change. They say, that when they have a 
fixed rent they are industrious, knowing that the rent must be paid, 
and that whatever more- they can get will be their own; but with 
the division of crops, however slothful they may be, they ^re sure 
of something. 

The ground cultivated for is rice-land, and pays four 

Fanams a Colaga^ or 9 s. lOrf. an acre; which is much about the 
actual receipt of the goverament when the land is cultivated with 
rice. 

In these districts, the property of all the soil is vested in the 
state, except in the Polyams. and a few small free estates (Enams)^ 
M'hich have been granted xoVauUka Brahmans^ to the temples, to 
pious Alussulmans, to the petty officers of police»and revenue, and 
to a set of men called Caray- cultu Codigy^ who have acquired this 
property by constructing reservoirs, and keeping them in repair. 
The Enams of the petty officers, such as Gaadas, Shanabogas, Nir- 
gunties, and the like, are saleable; but tlieofiice, which is hereditary, 
is always transferred with the land. 

When a rich man undertakes at his own expense to construct a 
reservoir for the irrigation of land, he is allowed to hold in free 
estate (Eiiam), and by hereditary right, one fourth part of the 
lands so watered ; but he is bound o keep the reservoir in repair. 
Such a proprietor is called Caray-cuttu Codigy. The Tanks to wiiich 
there is a person of this kind are notoriously kept in better repair. 
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tTiati dio'se wliich the government sii’ppot'ts, either when they liave 
been const rue tefl originally at the public expense, or ^rhcii the 
Emm of rtie founder, fi*om a failnre of heirs, has reverted to the 
sovereign. The reason assigned for this by the natives is perfectly 
satisfactory. They say, that they can compel the holder of the free 
estate to petform his duty ; but the state has no master. It would 
seem adviseable, therefore, to encourage the rich natives to undef- 
tabe this business ^ and, where the Enam has reverted to the 
gov'ernment, it would be better to sell the estate to some other 
family, than to retain it and repair the Tank; and, if the practice 
of raising the rent by a division of crops be still continued, it would 
be yet more advantageous for the public to grant the Cura^-cuttit 
Codigy one fourth of the government’s share of the crop, which 
ought to be the same as his half of the produce of a fourth part of 
the land. This would not only prevent the free estates from grow¬ 
ing in size, a thing that very nsualJy happens, but it would be a 
check upon the revenue officers who superintend the division, A 
few fi’ee estates f lEnffms ) have been granted to those who have 
built forts, and undertaken to keep them in repair. 

Five ploughs are here reckoned a great stock. Each plough can 
cultivate five C&hgas (H acre) of rice land, and five Coiagas (3^^ 
acres) of dry-field. This is all that the farmers will voluntarily 
undertake to doj but, when they have completely laboured this 
extent, the beadle (Wudary) is sent, and compels the lazy fellows 
to cultivate five Coiagas more of dry-field. This is done in a very 
slovenly manner, as might be expected; and the custom, although 
established by long practice, seems to me very prejudicial. 

Most of the labour is performed by the farmers and their own 
families. A few rich men hire yearly servants; and at seed-time 
and harvest additional daily labourers must be procured. There 
are no slaves. A ploughman gets annually S-J- Candacas of Eagy 
(SO bushels), worth SB Flsnams, with abut, and IfiFhnmnsinmoney. 
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His wages, besides abut, are therefore 14 7 s. 54. The additional CHAPTER 
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expense attending a plough is 3^ Fmiams for iraj>lemeats, and 3 >^'4^ 
seeds for the hire of day-labourers, or CaiulsKd of grain, worth 
eight. Fanmns^ for what the plough will cultivate; in all 55;^ 

Fanatns. Add ^ Fatuuiis for the rent of the dry field, and we have. 

Fitmns. of expense, besides the interest of the value of the two 
oxen, which, however,, is a mere trifle. In an ordinary year, the 
produce, after deducting the seed and the government’s share of 
rice, with the stoppages foe village officers, according to the 


fu.mers-.will be: 

Fa^y 5 ^ Cola^dSi worth. - - - sa 

Jvaray CoLigas - , , 

Mice, Ha'mu crop, 85 CaA/gos -% > . 

Cam crop, 5;^ Colagm - - - 23, 


Fanams 901 

This amounts to just about the expense; but I have mentioned 
that the produce of the dry grains is in this account under-rated by 
at least one half; and I have not brought into the account the 
half produce of the five Cohgas which the farmers are compelled 
to cultivate, and which costs little or no additional expense. 

The fanners in general consent to advance money to their Condition of 
servants for marriages, and other ceremonies. This money is 
repaid by instalments out of the Avages that are given in cash; for 
the people here are not anxious to keep their servants in bondage, 
by a debt hanging over them. A day-labourer, whether man or 
woman, gets daily \ Colaga of rough rice, or parts of a bushel. 

Of this, ii must be observed, one half is composed of husk. 

Leaves are not in use here as a manure. The cattle are never Jlaimre. 
littered; but tlie straw which they do not eat, the rice straw that 
rots, with that of tlcssaru^ Elltij and the like, are all collected 
together in one pit with the dung, ashes, and other soil of thehouse. 

A great defect in this manner of procuring manure is, the not 
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using the Hessaru straw and leaves for Utter. Sheep and goats are 
at night gathered on the arable lands, but are not confined by folds, 
which seems also an error. 

In this neighbourhood there are no herds of breeding cattle, but 
every fanner keeps some cows and female buffaloes, the profit of 
which is clear gain. Many Br&hmanSy and other rich people, keep, 
for the milk, a considerable number of both cows and female 
buffaloes. The males, when fit for labour, are sold ; so that a con¬ 
siderable number are exported from hence. The breed is bad, 
and fit only for the plough. The dealers ingrain (Lumbadies) have 
a great many cattle, male and female ; but they are no better than 
the common breed of the villages, and would not be used for 
can'iage by the merchant, still less would they be fit for the camp. 
The farmers keep agOod many sheep and goats, which during the 
day are fed in the woods, and at night sleep on the arable lands 
near the villages. Asses are numerous, and lean swine are common. 
The lower casts in every part of Karnata eat pork ; the swine, 
therefore, are not here employed as scavengers, which in some parts 
of India is the case. The number of cattle in these districts was 
formerly very great, especially in the villages of Alumhady that are 
surrounded by woods ; but the stock has been exceedingly reduced 
by an epidemic distemper, that raged after Lord Cornwallis in¬ 
vaded the country, and by the depredations wliich in the last war 
the troops of the Nizam, and the Lumbadies, committed. 

■ The only account of the seasons that I could procure here was as 
follows. For one month before, and two after, the vernal etiuinox, 
the weather is clear and hot. In the two months of midsummer, 
the weather is cloudy, and cold, with thnuder, lightning, rain, and 
strong winds from the west. Tliis is the season, that now prevails, 
and to tlie feelings ofa European it is exceedingly agreeable. The 
air resembles that of a cloudy day in an English summer. In the 
two months before the autumnal equinox, the rains are very heavy, 
and come from the west, and the air is not so cold as in the two 
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precedin months. In the two months after the autumnal equinox, 
there are moderate rains, which probably come from various 
directions, as on this point the natives have made no observation. 
These rains are, however, part of the monsoon which comes from 
Madras. In the three remaining months, the weather is cool, with 
fogs and dews in the mornings, but clear days, which no doubt 
appear hot to a European. 

The strata, the whole way between Seringapaiam2a\A KHlamangala, 
lie north and south, and are all vertical. Many of them are grey 
granite. In the eastern part of Karnata I have observed no pot- 
stone. The nodules of lime-stone are very common, as is also iron- 
ore in the form of black sand. 

18th —I went two cosses to TVaragan-kuUy. The country 

consists of low rocky hills overgrown with brushwood. Interspersed 
are considerable portions of arable land. Of this, according to the 
Tahsildar, the soil of the first or best quality forms a fifth part; 
of the second quality, two fifths; of the third and fourth qualities, 
each one fifth. 

The soil of the best quality is sown entirely with Ragy, and its 
accompaniments ; and should produce forty seeds, which is double 
the quantity admitted by the cultivators of KeUafuangalam; but 
there is no observable difference in thesoil, climate, or cultivation; 
and there can be no doubt, that the crops in the two places are 
nearly equally productive. 

On the second quality of land are sown Ragy (Cynostirus coro- 
canm), Shamay (Panicum miliare K. M.), Harica (Paspalnm frii- 
menincmm Iloxb.J, Novo my (Panicum italkmi), Ella (Hesamum), 
Udu (Phasmlus minimoo Roxb.J, and Hessaru (Phaseolas Mungo). 
Ragy on this laud produces twenty seeds. When the rains fail, it is 
sown with Huruli, and Huts' Ellu, Necoonay produces ten seeds, 
and the seed is sown as thick as that of Ragy. Shamay produces 
the same (piaiitity as Ragy, that is, one Cundaca from a Colaga 
land, and requires only three quarters of a Colaga tor seed. 

VoL. III. 3 N 
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On tlie third quality of dry-field are sown Huts' Ellu (Verbesina 
sativa lloxb.), Huruli (Dolkhos biflorus)^ Udu (Phaseolus nunimoo 
Roxb.), Hessaru (Pkaseolus mungo). A Colaga land sows a 
quarter Colaga, and produces twenty seeds. Huruli g\v^% the same 
increase, and is sown four times as thick. 

On the fourth quality of land nothing is sown eicept Huts' Eltu, 
and it produces only five seeds. 

This account, I believe, may be relied on, and applied to correct 
the information given at Ae/to/jasga/a relative to dry grains, the 
produce of which the farmers at that place w'ere most interested to 
conceal. 

JVaragan-hully is a small village in the Ratna-giri district, which 
has been placed under the management of the Tahsildar of Rdya~ 
cotay, one of those native officers who have been brought up under 
Colonel Read, and who are much superior to those with whom one 
usually meets in India. 

He says, that at Ruya-cotay, where all the lands have been 
actually measured, the quantity of seed required for the different 
grounds v/as ascertained by Colonel Read, assisted by the most 
iiitelligent natives. 

One Colaga ofifegy was found to sow forfy Gu7ifas, each of which 
was 3,5 feet 2 inches square. Although this is a trifle more than an 
acre, the chain with which I measured may have stretched a little, 
so as to make the difference; and I think it probable, that the Colaga 
is exactly an acre. 'IhePuddy of R&ya-cotay contains SS-j-Vo cubical 
inches. The acre therefore sows rather less than of a bushel. 

Ten square Guntas, or one rood, sow a Colaga of rice; so that an 
acre sows of a bushel. This differs greatly from my measure¬ 
ment; yet there is no apparent reason, why the seed should he 
sown of a different thickness at Rdya-cotay, and Kellaniangala, Un¬ 
less the Tahsildar has mistaken, it is evident that Colonel Read’s 

measurement is the one on which by far the greatest reliance ought 
to be placed. 
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In every part of the country under hia management Colonel Read 
succeeded, without much trouble, in introducing a uniform standard 
for weights and measures. 

Ratna-giri and R^ya^-cotay formerly belonged to Jaga~deva R&ya 
of dmia-pattana. From him they were taken by a Miirattah ; and 
from him again by the Mysore RAjds The people in this neighbour¬ 
hood speak about an equal proportion ot the dialects oi'Tdingana 
and Karnata, although it is situated in the latter country; but the 
Polygars and all their followers were ofl'elinga descent, which has 
occasioned the mixture* 
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19th June. — 1 went three cosses to Raya-cotayy where my survey June 19, 
ended; but I shall continue to note down what I observed on mv 
return to Madras. Rdya-cotay is tlie last place in Karnata Dhaniy I>esam, 
and is commonly reckoned in the Bdra-mahM, because it was added 
to that province by the peace which Lord Cornwallis granted to 
Tippoo. The twelve places properly constituting the Rdra~mahal are 
all in Dmvada Disam, which is bounded on the west by the GhatSy 
and on the east by the sea. These IS places are, Krkkna-giri, JacadeOy 
Vanna-ghadOy Cavila-gkadey Mahd-raf-ghaday Bujunga-ghadOy Catora- 
ghadayTripaturUy Vanavibmly, Gagana-ghada, Sudaraskana~_gU(taa, and 
Tatucallu Gkada, it must Ite observed, signifies a fort, and Girl a hill. 

On tJie fal 1 of the Rdyaru of Jnag undi, the B&ra~mahaly with Rdya-cotay - 
and many other ilistricts, became subject to Jaga-deoay the Polygar 
of Chena-pattana. On the overthrow of this powerful family, ^ts 
territories weredi\ uled between tlie Kabob oiCiidapa, or G/r/jo, and 
the R&jds of Myscre I he former took the Bdra-mahdly and the 
latter the dominions of the Chena-pattana family that were situated 
in Karnata. Hydtr dimexcA the Bdra-mahdl to the, dominions of 
Mysore. 

In the war of Lord Cornwallis, mya-cotay was taken by Major Riyorcotay. 
Gowdie, and has ever since continued in the possession of the 
British. Being the chief key to Karnata, pains have been taken 
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to strcngtlieii the works, whicli consist of a high fortified rock, and 
a fort at its bottom. Comfortable houses have been built by the 
officers, who enjoy very good health, although surrounded by 
rocks, hills, and woods. . 

The air of Raya-cotay is very temperate. The commanding 
officer, Colonel Leighton, informed me, that in April last, which 
was a hot season, ami which is the warmest month in the year, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the shade never rose higher than S9*. 
At the present season, it is usually about 72* at noon, and 64 “ at 
cl ay-break. 

The people of Raya-cotay, being on the frontier, speak a strange 
mixture of the languages of of the • ami of the 

Telingas. 

goth June .—I went \7 miles to Krislma-girL The road is good, 
and most of the way leads through narrow defiles among hills 
covered with brushwood. The descent is very gentle. Towards 
Krishna-giri I crossed the Dakshana Pinakani, or Pennar. The 
former is the Sanskrit, the latter the vulgar name of this river, 
Near Krishna-giri the country consists of a plain, in which are 
scattered high rocky hills. 

That on which the fort of Krishna-giri is situated is about 700 
feet in perpendicular height, and remarkably bare and steep. 
Much of the plain is rice-ground; but the soil, although well 
M-atered, is in general poor. A new village has been founded, 
excellent roads have been made, and convenient houses for the 
European gentlemen have been built. The weather at this season 
is cool, with strong westerly winds, which bring many clouds to 
mitigate the power of the sun. 

21st Jane. —I remained at Krishna-giri with Captain Graliam, 
the collector, a gentleman educated in the school of Colonel Read. 
My intention was, to have returned from Krishna-giri to Madi'as 
by the way of Ghigee ; but Captain Graham prevented me from 
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Erfopting this plan, by informing me, that the country through CHAPTER 

which I must have passed had become so desolate, that I should find 

great difficulty in procuring a subsistence. June as. 

22d June. —I went twelve miles, by an excellent road, to Mala- Jynesa. 

^ , . Appearance 

pajidy. The country, like that uGar Krishna-giri, consists of a plain, of the 
in wliich are scattered high detached rocky hills. The soil of the 
plain is poor, and much of it is waste, and overgrown with brush¬ 
wood. Malapaddy, although placed in the heart of the ^ara-mah&ly 
never belonged to that province, and has long been annexed to 
Arcot. The Nabob has given it in Jaghire to the husband of one of 
his sisters. It is a very sorry place. Here the language of the 
Tdmnls \% almost the only one that is spoken. 

23 d June. —I went about fifteen miles to Tripaturu. The plains Jane 23, 
on this day’s route are wider than those I saw yesterday, and are 
also better cultivated. The hills are lengthened out into ridges. 

Tripaiuru is a large open village, containing some good houses Tr^tiau. 
neatly roofed with tiles. This is to be seen no where in Karnata, 
and these roofs have been probably constructed by workmen from 
Madras, where a long intercourse with Europeans has greatly im¬ 
proved the natives in all the arts. At this place an attempt was 
made by Colonel Read to introduce the manufacture of sugar, 
and the rearing of si Ik-worms. A Mr. Light, from the West Indies, 
and a native of Bengal, were procured to superintend ; hut both 
have failed. 

24th June .—I went fourteen miles to Vanamhady, a village June 24 . 
fortified with a mud wall. It looks well, as it is surrounded by 
trees, of which the Bdra-maMl has in general very few, and as it is 
situated on a fine plain surrounded by hills. It is placed on the 
banks of the Palar, or milk river, which in the Sanskrit is called 
Cskira Nuddi. It has its rise near Nandy Durga, or the Biill-castle, 
and in the rainy season frequently commits great devastation. It 
rises highest when tlie rains prevail on the coasts of Coromandel. 

At present its channel is apparently quite dry ; but, by digging a 
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CHAFFER small canal in the sand of its bed, a stream of water is procured. 

In Vanambady are two temples of some note. At that of Imara are 
June s-i- abov'C twenty inscriptions on stone, some of which are said to be of 
great antitiuity, being of the age of Ficraim Diti/a. At the temple 
stone. ofFis/mUj under the name of Jllaha Fcmmaly are six inscriptions 

carved on the wall. I had only time to procure copies ot three, 
and unfortunately commenced with such as are of little importance. 
One, of which a copy has been given to the Bengal government, 
contains the grant of a village to Atlaka Perianal, from Narasingha 
Dera Malta Raya, dated the gd of Magka of the year Servajitlu, 
but no era is annexed. The second, of which also a copy has been 
given to government, is dated Parabova o£ Sal. 1460, C^huitva igth. 
By this, Naia Deca, son of Vira Pritapa Seddsiva Rdyaru, gives a 
village to Allalia Perunml tm account of the decease of his father. 
The tliird, also delivered to government, is dated 15th Kartika of 
the year Visuavasu, being of the era of Sal. 1464. By this, Venca-' 
tadri Rdj&, and Raitna R6ya., grant each a village to the god, on 
account of the decease of their departed parent, Seddsiva Raya. 
These persons granting the villages, probably, were of the house 
of Anagundi, although this is not ascertained by any thing in the 
inscriptions ; but the date cannot be reconciled with the chronology 
of Ramuppa. 


Appearance The country through which I came to-day is tolerably well cul* 
tivated, and resembles what I saw yesterday. The air, although 
warmer than at Rdya-coiay, is still temperate; for clouds and stroiig 
westtCirly winds moderate the violence ot the sun. 

Juness. %&x\i June. —I went thirteen miles to Ambmr. The road leads 

Amboor, through a tine valley \y;ateTed by the Palar. Near Vananibady, this 
vallciy seems to be tolerably well cultivated and inhabited. Near 
Amboor, it; is overgrown with Paltmra trees (^Bprassus), and seems 
to be mostly waste. This is, no doubt, owing to the devastation 
which Hyder committed in his two inroads into what we call the 
Cornatic ; for near Jwioor the iJara-wwAfl/ ends, and the territories 
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of Arcol commence. The road all the way from Krishna-giri is CHAPTER 
excellent, and very level. Amhoor, having been long a frontier 
place, is a town built under the protection of a hill fort that still June 25. 
retains a British garrison. 

I heie found a Jesuit Missionary, a native of France, He has a Jesuit Mis- 
small flock, who seem to be in great poverty ; but, by their con- 
tributions, I imagine they are able to support him. He is educating 
one of them to be his successor, as Guru; for So he is called by 
his converts. He favoured me with his company at dinner, and 
was a very lively, pleasant man. To avoid offending the prejudices 
of the natives, he abstains from the use of beef. 

SGth June.—I went thirteen miles to a strtall village named Ju„c 26 . 
Anmun Nelluru. The road is good, and leads through a very dT“"* 
pretty valley, watered by the Palar. There is a good deal of rice- 
land, most of which seems to be occupied ; but the dry-field forms 
a large part of the arable land, and is mucli neglected. 

A good deal of indigo has been lately introduced. It grows Indigo, 
on the higher parts of the rice-land, from which, in the rainy 
season, a crop of grain will be procured. 

The M'hole of tlie nee laud is irrigated by means of canals, which Irrigation, 
are either dug across the dry. channels of rivers, below the surface 
of which a small stream is always found ; or conducted from places 
in which subterraneous springs have been discovered. These 
canals are here called Cus/tay. A canal supplied from a river, in 
which there is a perennial stream above ground, is in the Tamui 
language called Fakial. 

27th June.—I went eleven miles down the Palar to Viranchi-pura, Juno 27 
an open town situated on the south side of the river. It formerly 
was a large place, and possessed many public buildings, both 
Ilimlu and Mussulman; but all these have suffered much, from the 
towns having been repeatedly destroyed in Jipder's wars. A lar«re 
temple of/rawa has escaped, having been surrounded by a very 
large and strong wall of cut granite, that excluded irregulars; and 
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Jane 27. 


June 28, 
VelloiVi 


Jtmc 29. 
fVatlaja* 
petfa. 


JumSOi 


Hyder took no delight in the destruction of temples. On the walls 
of this temple, there are many inscriptions, which are written in 
the Grantham character, and some of them are said to be of great 
antiquity. The Brdhmam promised to send me copies, but this 
they neglected to do. They were very clamorous in complaining 
against the Nabob, althpugh he annually allows the temple SOOO 
Pagodas, or 800/. The town seems to be recovering fast. 

28tfa June,~X went eight miles, and halted at a little distance 
east from Vellore. There I visited the buildings preparing for the 
families oXHyder and Tippoo. Ihey are built with accommodations 
similar to those used by Mussulmoits; and the architecture is more 
elegant, aud the apartments are more conimodious, than those in 
the palace of Seringapatam. The building would have been still 
more elegant, had not tlie custom of those Mho were to occupy it 
required long dead walls, and narrow staircases, with other things 
that by us are considered as deformities. 

In order to give the reader a correct idea of the countenance of 
the Indian Mussidinans, I have procured the accompanying 
Engravings (Plates XXXV. XXXVI. XXXVII.) of Fatak 
Jiyder, the eldest but illegitimate sou of Tippoo, said to be remark¬ 
ably like his father and of Sultan Mohay ud T)een, and Mois nd 
Deen, the turn eldest legitimate sons of that prince. 

29 th June. —I went about fourteen miles to fVallaJa-petta, or 
Wallcy'-ahad, on the north side of the river, about two miles fromJf'cot. 
The valley leading from Vanambady to Vellore, or Vellnru, opens here 
into a level country containing both dry-field and rice-ground. 
The weather in lh 6 day, although there are strong M'inds from the 
west, is very hot.. Tliere are occasional showers of rain, that 
have brought forward the crop of Bajera (Holciis spicatiis), which 
is tliat commonly raised on the dry-field. 

30th June. —I remained at fValUija-petta, in order to give my 
people rest. This town M as built by the orders of the late Nabob, 
Mahummed Aly Wallaja, and called after his own name. The 
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people were removed from Laal-'pttta and other places, which with CHAPTER 
the Mussulman princes of India is a common practice. Soon after it 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of Hyder ; but on the 
restoration of peace, the Nabob heaped benefits on his favourite, 
and it has risen to a great size, and is regularly built, rich, and 
populous. Its fortifications are mouldering to decay; but, as the 
place is now far from an enemy, it is not soon likely to regret the 
loss. Almost the whole of the trade, between the country above 
the Ghats and the sea-coast, centres here; and a larger assortment 
of goods can, it is said, be procured 2XWallaja-petta than in any 
town of the peninsula, Madras itself not excepted. Provisions are 
plenty and cheap. 

1st July. —I went a short stage to IVochuru Choultry^ having July i. 
passed through a fine country very well irrigated from numerous ofthe^coun- 
reservoirs. Owing to the excellent supply of water, some of the 
rice-ground is even uow in crop. 

TVochuru 'is an inii (Choultry) with a pent roof of tiles, and was CAow/fry. 
built for the accommodation of travellers. This kind of building, 
in the native language, is called Chauvadh from which perhaps the 
English term Choultry is derived. The same kind of building, 
which consists of one long hall open in front, is also used by the 
native officers, for the place in which they transact business. When 
behind the hall there is a square court, surrounded by buildings for 
the farther accommodation of travellers, the iiiii is by the natives 
called Chitteram; by the English this also is called Choultry. 

Every where within 40 or 50 miles of Madras useful buildings 
are very common, and have been erected and endowed by the rich 
native merchants of that flourishing city. 

At ir ichuru there is also a very handsome Tank, formed by 
digging a square cavity into the soil. Its sides are lined entirely 
irith cut granite in the form of stairs. Such a Tank, when intended 
for the accommodation of travellers, or of the people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, in the Tamul language is called Colam; in t\\^Karnatac€k 
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CHAPTER dialect it is calletl Cuntay ; and by the Tditigas, and southern 
Mussulmans, it would be called Gunia. Similar TcwJti, that are 


July 1. 


July 2, 


Weather, 


Jyly 3, 
Xhib{ishic9 9f 
Madras, 


within the walls of a Co»i/, or temple, are called by the Sanskrit 
names Sarovara^ Tirta^ ot Puscarany. 

2d July. —I entered the Company’s Jaghire, and went to Conjc- 
veram, which by the natives is universally called Kunji. The country 
has more verdure than it had last year M’hen I visited it. The rains 
usual about this season had not then commenced ; but they have 
this year been unusually favourable. 

All over the coast of Coroviandel, it is common in May, June, and 
July, to have occasional showers, and at some period of that time 
to have even three or four days heavy rain, which somewhat cools 
the air, and enables the cultivation for dry grains to take place. 
Tlie weather now, although hot, is cloudy, with strong winds from 
the west. Such weather usually prevails about this time for eight 
or ten days; and at Tanjore is well known to precede the rising of 
the Cwctry^ which is at the highest when the periodical rains prevail 
in Mysore. These clouds seem to be an extension of those which 
before and during the violence of the monsoon collect over the 
western Ghats. When these have poured down, and have occa¬ 
sioned the swelling of the river, the rains even in Karnata abate, 
and the weather clears in the countries below the eastern GhaiSj 
until October, when the easterly monsoon brings on the proper 
rainy season of the sea-coast. In the interval, the weather at 
Madras is often excessively hot, and the sea breeze frequently 
fails; or, what occasions more uneasiness, blows from the south, 
and is then called the long-shore wind. 

3d July, —I went to Vira Permal Pillay's Chiliera7n^ or inn built 
by Vira Permat, a Madras Dubashy. At Madras there are three 
casts of Sudras, who act as Dubashies, that is, interpreters. The 
persons of the first cast seem to be somewhat analogous to the 
Kdy&stas of Bengal, and are called Canaca-pillays, which by us is 
commonly written Canaeopily or Canucoply j and this name by 
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Europeans is also frequently extended to all persons, whether 
Brahmans or Sudras, who follow the same profession. The Canaca- 
piltays are a cast of the Tamuls of Drmada, and throughout that 
Dham were originally in possession of the hereditary office of 
village acconiptaut, in the same manner as the Brahmans possess 
the similar office of Sbanaboga above the Ghats, or as the Kayasias 
of Bengal possessed tiie analogous office of Canongd. The next cast, 
who follow the business oiDubashies, are the more learned Goalas, 
oi'Yadtrvas. Some of these are Telinga, and others of DraiPffrfa 
extraction, and the proper business of the cast is to tend herds of 
black cattle. The Dubaskies of this cast, however, have given up 
all communion with those who follow the original profession of 
Iheir tribe; and value themselves very highly, as being related to 
the god Krishna, who was born of a Goala woman. On this account 
they all assume some of the names o^Vishmi, such zs RdniaPillay, 
Narayana Pillay, &c. The third cast, who perform the business of 
Dubashies, are the Vaylalai's, of the labouring class among whom I 
have in the tenth chapter of this Journal, Vol. TT. p. 329, given an 
account. Those who are men of learning have separated from the 
cultivators, and call themselves Modalks, They are a Thwjw/tribe, 
and more numerous in Chira Chbla, and Pandam, and I believe in 
the adjacent island of Ceyhn, than in Dramda. Each of these casts 
pretends to a superiority of rank over the others; and as, at Madras, 
they are all possessed of great wealth, many ingenious arguments 
from the books which they esteem sacred have been advanced, to 
support their various pretensions, which frequently occasion bick¬ 
erings, and always great heart-burnings and bad neighbourhood. 
The pride of cast is indeed that which is most prevalent with the 
Hindus ; and there is scarcely a creature so wretched or ignorant, 
but who on this account holds in the utmost contempt many persons 
in easy circumstances, and respectable situations; for the rank of 
the different casts is by no means well ascertained; the only one 
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^ri Perma- 
turu. 


point that is clear is, the immensurable superiority of the 
above the rest of mankind. 

4 th —I went to SriPermaturUy or Varam-phuthir, a celebrated 

temple and Jgrarum, or abode of Brahmans, which is situated about 
a mile out of the road; but I was desirous of visiting a piace 
rendered remarkable by its having given birth to Khna-Anuja 
Achthya. The temple has from government an annual allowance of 
^50 Pagodas, or 100/; but this M'ould be totally inadequate to the 
maintenance of the fifty-three families of Vaidika Sri VaishuvoOm 
Brahmans who live in the place. By the contributions of the sect, 
however, they are supported in considerable affluence. The Amin, or 
civil officer, having assembled the Brahmans whom he considered as 
most learned, they said, that originally there was at the place a small 
temple of Vishnu; but that, after the celebrity of RAma Anuja had 
thrown lustre on the place of his nativity, the temple was enlarged, 
and received an image of this great teacher. In the reign of Krishna 
Rayaru it was enlarged to the present size, which is very consider¬ 
able. This was done by Paran Cusha, a Ytcang, that is to say, a 
Satany who has assumed SanyAsi, and dedicated his life to religious 
austerity. It was afterw'ards repaired by aZlafitfsAy of Madras; and 
at present is putting in complete order, at the joint expense of a 
Dubashy and a Satany. There are at this place no inscriptions of 
any antiquity; but it is reported, that when Paran Cusha enlarged 
the temple some were buried in the earth. Near this is the spot 
where the great man was born. A stone chamber has been erected 
over it; and between this and the temple is one of the finest Man- 
dapas, or porticos, that I have seen erected by Hindus. It is of 
great size, and supported by many columns; but, as usual, it is 
neglected, and has become ruinous and dirty. Adjoining to the 
place where RAma Anuja was born, is a temple dedicated to a 
prophet named Curat' Aivar. 

The Sri Pdishnavafn believe in eighteen great prophets, ten of 
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whom are called Alvars, and eight Achdryas. Some of the Alvars CHAPTER 

wett. Sudras; nay even P«rncr have arrived at this dignity; bat 

all the Achdrtms were Br/ihmans, and amon^ others w'as Raim 

^ ® Eighteen 

Amrja. In order to prove himself an Alvar, a man must abstain prophets 
from women, and all carnal deliglits; and give a proof of his being by7he*!^-f 
divinely inspired, bj’foretelling some very great and extraordinary Vaisknavam. 
event that is about to take place. When this has happened, and 
his inspiration has been thus fully established, he delivers in 
poetry some histories concerning the gods; and by the Sri Vaish- 
navam these are received as canonical. This sect erect images of 
the eighteen prophets; nor can a Brahimn of this kind perform 
worship, eat, or sleep, in any temple, where such an image is not 
to be found. From the Siri Vaisknavam these images receive divine 
honours, but not from either Smartal or Marhial; nor do these 
two sects acknowledge the prophecies to be of divine authority# 

It is, however, admitted by all parties, that these personages are 
mentioned in the eighteen Buranas as very holy and extraordinary 
men. 

Although the Brithmam of the south frequently asserted to me, Eighteen 
that different events of the Kali-yugam are mentioned in the 
eighteen Pitranas, yet I was inclined to doubt this; as they 
thought, perhaps, to confirm the truth of what they were relating, 
by referring to so high an authority. Having consulted a learned 
Pandit in Bengal, he says that my doubts are well founded, and that 
in the writings published by Vydsa no particulars of tlie history of 
this degenerate age are to be found. The books quoted by the 
BrdJunans of the south as the eighteen Puranas, were probably the 
Ityhass, or the Upu-pm'ana, which give an account of the transac¬ 
tions of the Kali-yugam. Other learned persons allege, that the 
Upu-purana is also the work of Vydsa ; for all such matters are 
subject to innumerable doubts. 

I have all eady mentioned, tliat the book called Guru Para, or Guru Para, 
Guru Parum Paray, of which, while at Tonuru, I obtained ane.xtract 
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CHAPTER that contained the life of R&ma Anuja^ is said to have been written 
by that personage. In it, according' to the Brahmans of his native 
*' place, he modestly writes, that he is an incarnation of four deities. 
The book contains also a similar account of the lives of the other 
seventeen prophets; and the Brahmans here look upon it as of 
excellent authority, althoug'h several of these prophets lived after 
Hhna Anuja was dead. The Brahmans here, on consulting their 
copy of the Guru Para, agree with those of Tonurit concerning the 
year in which their chief was born, namely, in the year of Sal. 939 
A. D. 1016. 


Sri Vaish’- 
n&Damt 


Heretical 

sects. 


Rent and 
tenures of 
rice-ground. 


The Sri Vaishnamin look upon their 'as, both Saiwyasis and 
hereditary, as men highly favoured by God; but not as actual 
divinities. They have the power of exempting from future ti'ans- 
migrations all persons on whom they bestow XJpadha and Chaltran- 
tikam. The souls of the happy people who are thus exempted from 
change live in a heaven called Veicunfa, and there serve Vishmi, 
This sect do not admit of the absorption of the spirits of good men 
into the essence of the deity, a doctrine that seems to prevail 
chiefly among the worshippers of Svoa. The Sri Vaishnavam saj'', 
that Brahma is the son of Vishnu, and the father of Siva ; but they 
pray to Vishnu alone, as the preserver of all living beings, and as the 
supreme deity. 

Before the appearance of Rama Anuja, tlie most prevailing sects 
in this neighbourhood were the followers of Buddha, and the 
Charvaca. Both now seem to have become quite extinct. 

The officer of revenue (Amin) says, that the Tank here waters 
1000 acres of land, each containing 100 Guntas of 24 feet square. 
The extent of irrigated ground is therefore rather more than 132S 
English acres. This land pays 1700 Pagodas a year to the govern¬ 
ment, and 600 Pagodas to temples, .revenue officers, &c. &c; in all, 
2300P«“Wrti‘, worth at the Tower mint 845/. J2 j. lO^d. which is at 
the rate of 12s. an acre. This land is private property, and 
may be either sold or mortgaged, inamanner exactly similar to that 
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ttsed in Malabar, An acre, according the nature of the soil, will 
mortgage for from 5 to 100 Pagodas ; which shows, that the rent is 
very moderate, considered as such; but considered as a land tax 
it must be allowed to be very high. Each village now pays a 
fixed rent, for which all the proprietors are jointly answerable. 

Among themselves, they determine each man’s share by some 
old valuations. 

The hereditary Camca~piUay here gave me a copy of an old 
RdjA Paditti belonging to his family. A copy has been delivered to 
government, and I here give a translation. 

*‘The form of the Kali-yugam will be as follows. The Kali~yugam 
will contain 432,000 years. The men of this age will be four cubits 
high, and live 100years. 

Particulars of the names of the R^hm the Kali-yugam. 

Parachittu Malm Rajd^ grandson of Dkamia Raja, and son of 

yf&nnjinwfl, reigned - - - 64 years. Dynasty of 

tlie Dei’fl 


Jennamya Jya 

143 

R^d Narendra 

140 

Saringa Panry 

- 2J4 

Susta Studica Matia Raja 

154 

Vicrama Diiya 

1746 

Salivahamm 

80 

Roja Raya - - 

144 

Danfa Chicrtecerti 

- 

Tribumna Chicraverii 

- - - 57 

Shanda Deoa Maka Raja 

- - - 60 


Total of the government of 11 Deoa Rijds, 2864.” 

The whole account of this dynasty is evidently full of error anif 
confusion. Some person of no discernment has probably extracted 
it from the books esteemed sacred. The eras of Vicrama and 
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CHAPTER Salvoahanam, two of the best established points vciHbidu chronology, 
are by this account most horribly distorted. The author has 

July 4: followed an opinion, commonly prevailing among the Hindus, of a 

great monarchy, that extended all over Indiu undei' princes 
descended from Yudishtara the son of Pandua^ and which com¬ 
menced with the beginning of the Kali-yugam ; that is, according 
to the chronology usually adopted here, 3100 years before the birth 
of Christ; but with regard to the era of the Kali-yugam the 
Srdhnians differ considerably. This dynasty the author supposes 
to have reigued 2864 years, or until the y^ear 236 before the birth 
of Christ. However, to return to our author. 

Dynasty of After this Naraputti, Gaja-piUti, and Askaputti, three thrones 

Sholm 

Jl4y(irK,king» were established. 

aiNart^tim Naroputti throne was possessed by 


Xitinga Sholun 

33 years. 

Culatunga Sfiolun 

IS 

Rajatndra Sholun 

11 

Tiramudi Canda Shxilun 

13 

Carical Sholun - - - 

21 

Arundman Skolu7i 

13 

JVomyuru Sholuit 

17 

Shayngun Sholun _ - - 

15 

Munalhida Sholun 

12 

Maoantdi Canda Sholun 

15 

Vacula SIwlun 

14 

Alapei'inda Sholun 

8 

'Hrecoeraiu Sholun 

15 

Af'leutiu Cadamay Canda Sholun - 

62 

Jeyuvi Canda Sholun 

IS 

Kirimi Canda Sholun - - 

20 

Tondaman Sholun 

12 

Huddum Cuttuni Sholun 
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Shomiiman Sholun reigned 11 years. 

G hingui Conda SJiclun - - 11 

Sandra Pandia Sholun - - 40 

Pottapu Sholun - - - 24 

Shbigu TVullanda Sholun - - 14 

Deva Sholun - - - 10 

Shaynahutti Sftohtn - - 15 

Vira Sholun - - - - 30 

Shayngara Sholun ~ - 24 


Total of the Sholun Rajas 9.7, who reigned 534 years.” 

Here we have a dynasty that no doubt existed, and of which 
many traces remain in Karnata, jD/m'^dla, and the countries toward 
the south. It is probably not mentioned by Ramuppa, because 
TuUtca did not belong to the throne of Naraputti. Our author 
makes its end to have been in the year of our Lord 298, The 
tradition at Jaimgullu^ where one of the temples built by a prince 
of til is family remains, makes them to have been about five 
centuries later. There is also some reason to thinks that the 
Sfwlun Perntal, from whom Cheruman Permal, the viceroy of Mala-- 
yala, rebelled, was one of this family. If so, the tradition of Mala- 
yala agrees with that of Jamagullu, and fixes the last princes of 
this family to have lived about a thousand years ago. After the 
overthrow of this Sholun dynasty, Karnata and Dravada seem to 
have been separated from the southern portions of the Naraputti 
sovereignty ; for our author goes on thus: 

Chera, Chola, and Pandava IHsas were possessed by 


Udiamara Maha Rdjd 

18 years. 

Jeyadeva M. R. 

19 

Lobiia M. R. 

10 

Gungadira M, R. _ - 

11 

Varna Deva M. R. ~ 

13 

Terupulinda M, iJ, - - 

34 

Puttaviran M. R ~ - 

43 
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governed 
41 mat a* 


Sri Deoanata M. R, - - 38 years. 

ja^alica A^ina IHaha R^d reigned 7 
Adi Raer - - - 13 

Maha Sustra M. li. - - id 

Vismeskura M. R. - - 8 

Ckindrabuti M. R. ~ - 9 

Total, 13 princes of CASra, Chola^ and Pandam, who reigned 
S39 years.” 

This brings the chronology down to the year 537 of the 
Christian era, to which we must add 500, the probable error. It 
was, perhaps, this dynasty that erected the palace of Madura, 
which in greatness and elegance is said to exceed all other remaining 
Hindu buildings, and would indeed seem to be an admirable work. 
The last dynasty of Madura Rigds, named Trimula Nayakas, were 
Poly gars, who on the fall of V^aya-mgara assumed independence. 

“ Belalla R&yar dynasty. 


Rdjd Belalla Rdyen 

reigned 18 

Vtra BelaUa Rdyen 

11 

Chenna B. R. ‘ - 

22 

Beca B. R. 

14 

Vishnu Verti B. R. 

28 

Hurry B. R. 

19 

Imudi B. R. 

17 

Visia B. R. 

16 

Buca B. R. 

23 

China Buca B. R. 

- - - 8 


Total, \0Canudia Bddla governed 175 years.*’ 

The residence of this, and most of the following dynasties, being 
far removed from Madras, little accuracy relative to them is to be 
expected in this Rdjd Paditti. Our author’s chronology brings the 
end of the Belalla Rdyar government to the year of the Christian 
era 71g. But Vishnu Verti is no doubt the same with Vuknu Verdana, 
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who, although younger, was contemporary with R&ma Anuja^ born CHAI^ER 
in the year of Sal. 939, or 1016 of the Christian era. This confirms 
the tradition at Janiagullu, and -Mala^ala, concerning the time of ^“*7'** 
the Shohm R^ds, and brings all the other dynasties much lower 
down than the Rdjd Paditti places them, 

“ Adtva Rdjas government, AdeoaMjh. 


Sri Ranga Adeva R&yaru 

reigned 

25 years. 

Vira Narayana A. R. 

- 

23 

TVohala A. R. 


21 

^iruvaynguda A, R. 

- 

22 

Pirungei Endia A. R. 

- 

15 

Canda Gopala A. R. 

- 

32 

Narasingka A. R, 

- - 

13 

Cambuli A. R. 

- 

15 

Bttcun A. R. 

- 

22 

Vira Narasingha A. R. 

- 

12 

Narasingha A. R. 

- 

8 

Duia A. R. 

- 

12 

Sri Pandia A, R. 

- 

9 

Vasu Deva A. R. 

- 

12 

Siric Virindi A. R. 

- 

15 

Cutia D&oa A. R. 

- 

14 

Rcyd Fisia Bi0inga A. R. 


12 

Skalica Narayana A. R. 

- 

10 

Priivoadi Bacukera Shadicun A. R. 

87 


Total, 19 Adeoa Rcy&s, governing 370 years.” 

There can be little doubt, but that this dynasty is the same with 
the 18 ancestors of Pi'itapa Rddra, mentioned in the R6ya Paditti 
of Ramuppa ; in such loose hints as can be procured of Hindu 
history, the difference of one person being of little importance. 
Tlie immoderate length of the last reign is probably owing to some 
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Pritapa 

Riidt^tt^ 


mistake ; and then the coincidence between the two HJya Paditti* 
will be greater j for Ramuppa allows only 211 years for these 
princes. The Sri Permaturu Raya Paditti brings this dynasty down 
to the year of the Christian era 1082; but that must be corrected 
as above. It then goes on to state, that 

“ Uricundy Prilapa Rudrun governed 58 years, and Anna Pemma 
Ruddi 77 years.” 

It is probable, that Anna Pemma may have been a prince 
descended from Pritapa Rudra, who established himself here after 
the overthrow of that king by the Mussulmans^ and was not brought 
under subjection to the first prince of Vyaya-nagara ; for Hari-hara 
the first is not mentioned in this succession of princes. 


Tuluva Riyar 
dynasty. 


“ Tuluva Raykr government. 


Ruca Rdyar ~ reigned 

VyiaBuea Rdya - - 

Ilari~hara R. 

Casi De^a R. - - - 

Rama Deva R. - • 

Virupacshi R. - _ - 

Malica Argina R. - ~ • 

Rama Chandra Rdyar 
Sbalava Conda Deva Maha Rdjd 
Deva Raya Maha Rqjd 
Cambudia Deoa M. R, ■- 
Comara Cambudia M. R. 

Skolaya Canterua Deoa M.R - - 
Sholava idarasingha Deva M, R. - 
Imudia Dharm Rdyar 
Piravida Deoa Maha Raya 
Rama Chindra M» R. - - - 

Vicunta M, i?. - - 


14 years. 

13 

14 
8 
7 
5 
7 
9 

14 

15 

5 
4 

6 
40 
11 
30 
13 

19 
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Padma Nava Maha Rdya 

reigned 6 years. 

CHAPTER 

Damudera M. R. 

16 

XX, 

Narasingha M. R. 

- n 

July 

Vira Narasingha M. R. 

- 21 



Total, 22 Tulava Rdyas, governing 293 years.” 

This brings the chronology down to the year of Christ 1510. 
The account here given of this dynasty is remarkably different 
from that of Ramuppa, and is totally unsupported by such inscrip¬ 
tions as I have collected. The author then proceeds to the cele¬ 
brated Krishna Rapaniy as of a distinct family. 


“ Rapar government. 


Krishna Rdyar - governed 

20 years. 

'KTishna 

Achuta Rdyar _ - - 

13 


Total 33. 


Rama Raja - - - - 

22 

Tirumala Da;a Malta Rityar 

8 


Sri Ranga Deva M.R. 

14 


Peria Vencata Puti Mafia Rayar 

29 


Rama Deva M. R. - - - 

15 


Anagundi Vencata M. R. - - 

12 


Sri Ranga M. 

5 



Total 7 Rt^as from R&ma Raj& to Sri Ranga^ who governed 105 
years.” 

Total from the beginning of the Kali~yugam till the year V^a, 
4748. 

Rhm Riya is, no doubt, the prince who was killed on the 
banks of the Krishna^ and whose death was immediately followed 
by the destruction of Vijaya-nagara\ which, according to this 
chronology, w'ould have happened in the year of the Christian era, 
1565. According to Ramuppa^ however, that event happened about 
the year 1588 j and in this point, 1 imagine, his chronology is not 
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CHAPTER materially erroneous. The princes that follow RAma Ra^aru are 
probably those of a branch of tlie ^mgundi family ; which, after the 
July 4 , fall of Vyaya-nagara^ settled at Chandra-giri^ north from Tripathi, 
and which for some time possessed a considerable territory in that 
vicinity. 

Mumiimam, Afterwards, beginning with the year Servajiftu (that is, tlie 
year following Feya, or l64S^, were the Turcanum (that is to say, 
the Alussulmatis.) 

The Golconda Rdja, called Toluta Abdulla, reigned 26 years. 

Hassun Cudumusta reigned 14 years. Total of the Golconda 
government, 2 reigns and 40 years. Total from the commence¬ 
ment of the Kali-yugam 4788 years (A. D. 1688). 

Afterwards, from the year PambaDa vo. the month Kartika, were 
the Delhi Sultans, Ashahuri Padishas. 

Aburung Shai governed 19 years. His sons were Asumudar, 
Salem, and Cam Bueshi. 

Asumudar governed 3 months. 

Salem governed 3 years. 

Cavibucshi did not govern. 

Baba Shean governed 6 years. 

The government of 4 kings of Delhi continued in all 28 years 
and 3 months, ending in the year of the Kali-yugam 4816 (A. D. 
1716 .) 

After this, in the month Am of the year Munmutta, came other 
Rdj&s.” 

The author’s knowledge of the Mussulman kings, living at a 
great distance, has been very imperfect, 

July 5. 5th. July. — I returned to Condatura, and on the day following 

arrived at Madras; having observed, ever since passing the Ghats, 
more and more signs of improvement, the nearer I approached this 
European city. 

I was here greatly disappointed at not finding any answers' 
returned to the queries which I had proposed to. the gentlemen 
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who managed Bdra-mahdl and Coimbetore ; as I had depended on chapter 
this assistance, and as theii* great knowledge and abilities would XX. 

have enabled me to correct many errors into which I must have ^ 
fallen, and to obtain much Information which a traveller cannot 
procure. 


APPENDIX 


REPORT of the PRODUCTIONS, COMMERCE, and MANUFACTURES, 
of the SOUTHERN DISTRICTS in MALLE AM framed by 

the Resident at Calicut, agreeably to the Instructions of the Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to inspect the Countries ceded by Tippoo Sulta7i on tiie Malabar Coast; 
and comprized under the following Heads, 'viz. 

1st, ACCOUNT of the several ARTICLES of COMMERCE produced or manufactured, 
and which are also consumed in the Country. 

In calciilatin" the prohahlc profit on the following List of Article*, a deduction must be made for Inland 
Dnliei, Custom*, and trther Cliargcs, which are very considerable, but which cannot be accurately ascertained ; 
for Ihis reason, the dilfereiiee between their respective local value, and when ready to be sold at, or exported 
from, the sea-coast, has been put down as the profit arising on the trade. Many of the Article* inserted in thi* 
List are of too triftiii"- a nature to yield any advantages worlli mentioning in a commercial point ot view. 


Natural Proiltictions of 
tbe SoiL 


Beile^Nuts 

Black Wood 
Bamboos 

Bu^arbut-NuU^^ country- \ 
medicine J 

Leaves 

Butter 
Coco-Nuts 

Cardaramns, 1st sort 

DUtoj 2d ditto 

Ditto, 3d ditto 

Ditto, 4 th ditto 

Cassia {Laitrus) 

Co/r, Dope of Coco-Nut 1 
Husks, 9, sorts J 

Caichree 
CoUntun 

Cwtftiit Leaves (Laurus) 

CuUee 

Cbuiifla 

Casf fJt* Seed 

Dry Ginger 

Eggs 

Honey 

Heavy Pepper 

Jac^ Wood 
Jeer A^fJebla 
Jeer 

Jirijefy Feed 
Jee/rs I’m it 
JCutlBbramee 

VOLi 111. 


Local Value* 


9S0 reas j/er 1000 

3 J r upees per candy 
^ rupees per 100 

IS rupees per candy 

1 rupee per 4000 
6 rupees per muuud 
14^ rupees per cutrdy 
800 rupees per ettudy 
600 ditto ditto 

450 ditto ditto 

300 ditto ditto 

30 to 40 rupees per candy 


18 rupees per ditto 

3 rupees per mannd 
\ 2 rupees per candy 
to rupees per ditto 
l-| rupees per robin 
rupees per ditto 
1| ditio per maund 
3^ rupees per candy 
Ij rupees per 100 
5 rupees per maund 

100 rupees per candy 

1J rupee per candy 
5 ditto ditto 

19 rupees per candy 

9^ per r'Cbiu 

8 per a rupee 

10 rupees per cmdy 


Probable Profit arising 
ou the Trade, 


(WJieii dried and pre- ? 

} pared^ 50 per cent* > 
900 per cent* 

50 ditto 

25 ditto 

95 ditto 
95 ditto 

3 rupees per miU (1000) 
80 per cent 
50 ditto 
40 ditto 
20 ditto 


50 ditto 


50 ditto 

10 ditto 
5 ditto 
95 ditto 
40 ditto 
50 ditto 
95 ditto 
50 U> 100 ditto 
25 ditto 
50 ditto 

f 80 per mif. last year 
\ now 100 per cenL 

U)0 ditto 

Not to he ascertained 
Not to be ascertained 
50 per cent. 

Ditto 

Not to be asccrtaiiicd 


Explanatory Remarks. 


100 reas = 1 rupee 


Ext reme Jy va ri able m Ih ci r Frieea 

{} Little used io the Country* •— 
pide List of Goods exported* 

Occasionally bought up l>y the 
Europe i'hips; and which, 
in London, they m\x with 
the real Ciiuiatnou* 


A Country Medicine 
Used in Medicine 

Horse Gram* Dolichos bi.flerus 
A Country Grain, Sorghum 

liicinus 


{ 


It IS said, that the Ereiich at 
MaM now give 210 rupees 
per candy 
.drtGcarpus 
tX Mediduc 

fCind of Nuts used in Medicine 
emmum 
irlocarpm 
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Nalural Pnirttictions of 
th& Soil. 


Local Valtie. 


Probable Profit arising 
on tbe Trade. 


ETplaaatsry Remarlcs-^ 


Light Pepper 


Lowlun^ttr Wood 


100 rupees per cand^ 


1^ rupees per taud^ 


100 per cent: 


iVot to he ascertained 


{ The Keason of Light Pepper 
bearing apparently no Lgh 
a Price, is from the vast 
Quantity ofil which goes to 
one candp in ircighing it. 

""A heavy hard Wood, wliich 
sinks in the Water ; occa¬ 
sionally used by Tippeo ja 
< Jaunching his Ships, to put 
beneath them when hauled 
into the Water. IJimee 
Much. MSS, 


Mfitr 

Alufi^ees^ Fruit 
A a^ Kaifur^ Flower of €as$i(i 

Potm Wood for MasU 

l^addj/i or Hough Rice - 
plantains, or Banmtas 
Plantain Leaves 
Supun Wood 

Vfood (TJtecii) 

Turmerick 

Tamarinds 

TcoTi a Grain 

White Pepper 
JamSf a Fruit 


3 tnpe 0 }i per robm 

2 rupees per 100 
35 rupees per eand^ 

5 to 100 rupees per piece 

1 rupee per rohiu 
5 rupees per 100 
I ditto 2 ier ditto 
10 ditto per 

3 rupees per ditto 

2B rupees per cund^ 

10 lo 13 rupees per ditto 

J 4 rupee j}er robin 

220 rnpeen per rsndy 
10 ditto ditto 


30 per 

Not to he ascertained 
25 ;^cr ecui. . 

Variable, and not \ 
to be ascertained/ 
30 per cv^lU 
Ditto 
25 d iito 
fiO ditto 

200 ditto 

50 to 100 per cenL 
50 per cent. 

DiRo 

IT5 ditto 
25 ditto 


Pfiaseotus Jtlan^o Jj * 

Mangijera 

/Tn great demand for large 
\ Ships, Cuilophplliim 

3fusa 

,.Wum 

Llsed in Dying, Guilandina Sapari 
j f ide Remark at the End of this 
I Report 


f Produced in small Quantities. 
\ . tyimis Cajun 
r Picked trom the heavy Pepper j 
i and produced in small Quau- 
(_ lities. 

Catppt ran Ikes Jambu Ian a 


MANUFACTURES. 

Bees Wax 
Baskets 
Coco-NulOil 
Castor Oil 
Coir R opes 
Ditto Cables 
Copi'a 

Chujmm (Lime) 

Cadzam 

Dmtimer (Resin) 

Dry Coco-Nuts 

Gold 

Iron 

•fenjtfp Oil (Sesffwifm) 
Ju^orp of Toddp 
Alats i)f Butnb&os 
Red Belle-Nuts 
Ditto Chuqueence ditto 
Bice, boiled 

Small Cuntberbunds 

Summer Heads, or Chitrics 

Toddy 

Twine 

Toot a Grain > 

Touiker 
W^ax Candles 
White Bcile-NuU 


8 rupees per maund 
SO to 60 per a rupee 
S rupees per maund 
Variable 

25 rupees per candu 
27 ditto 
30 ditto 

2 rupees per 1000 noye 
5 rupees per 1000 
JI rupee per tutiund 
47 rupees per l OOO 
Variable 
Ditto 

5 rupees per umimd 
n rupees per candy 
] J ru 2 >ee per enr^e of 20 
30 rupees per cwt. 

45 ditto 

1| rupee per robin 

1 rupee per piece 
Variable 

J rupee per tmund 
rupees per mound 

2 rupees per r&bin 

16 rupees per candy 
22 rupees per mnund 
34 rupees per candy 


25 per cent. 

5 ditto 
50 ditto 

25 r upees per cent. 

40 ditto 
25 ditto 
10 ditto 
25 ditto 
10 ditto 
25 ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 

15 per ceut. 

25 ditto 
25 ditto 
25 diito 
30 io 50 ditto 
25 ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 

20 per cent. 

25 ditto 

25 ditto 

25 ditto 
20 ditto 
25 ditto 


Produced in small Quantities 


Ditto ditto 

Made of Coco-Nut Husks 

Dried Kernels of the Coco-Nut 

Mats, made of the Coco Leaf 


Produced in small Quantities 
Ditto ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto ditto 
luspissatcd Juice of Palm Trees 


JThe only Cloth manufactured 
} in the Country, 

Parasols 

Juice of Palm Trees 
Produced in small Quantities 
\ Ditto ditto ditto, Cyti^ 

\ siis Cajan 

Ditto ditto ditto 
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Sdiy, ACCOUNT of GOODS EXPORTED, and to what Places. 


Kataral Productiotis of 
the Soil. 


Belle- 

Black Wood 
BavtboQ$ 

Black Crtm, a PuUe 

Buzufbul XuU 
Betk-md leavos 

Butler 

€ardamu7Jt$i Ht fiOPl 

2d ditlo 
3d ditto 
4tli ditto 

Cassia (Laurus) 

Coco^N’uts 

To/r Coco-NutropCt 2d sort 
Capoor Ciitchree 
Coiejiznn 

Cassia Leaves (Laurui) 
Cuiieei a Pulse 

Chaisla {BqIcus Sorghum) 

Castor Seed 
J}ry Ginger 

Egg« 

Honey 

Heavy Pepper 

Jact*wood 
Jeer KidcMa 
Jeer Jloi 

Seed (Scaaraum) 

Jaehs^ Fruit 
Knd J brmttee 
light Pepper 

Limfis 

Loiida^igar Wood 

Phnseelwt Jiuttgo 
Man^aes 3>Mil 
Nag/ie.'tur^ or Flower otl 
Casnia J 

Pooh Waod For Majsts 

Pff/Wy, or Rough Rice 
Plantains> or UamTias 
Plaiilaia Leaves 

Sapan Wood 

Teak Wood 
Turnierkk 

Toor^ Pulse 

White Pepper 
JamSf Fruit 


Local Value. 


1 


230 reasper 1000 

34 rupees per 

2 rupees per 100 

21 rupees per roMn 

IB ditto \te.reandp 
i rapffepfr4000 

6 rupees per mtiund 

BOO rnpees jier cwt. 

600 Ditto 
450 Ditto 
.300 Ditto 

30 to 40 rupees per cwt 

rupees per 1000 
1S rupees per cwt 

3 rupees per muitud 

I a rupees per candp 
10 rupees per eam/jf 

II rupee per rchift 
24 ditto 

J| rii0eper maund 

35 mpees per c\s t 

14 rupee per 100 

5 rupees per muund 

\ 00 rupees per candjl 
14 mpeeper ditto 
5 ditto 
n ditto 

24 rupees per raltin 

8 per a rupee 
1 0 rupees per candp 
100 rupees perevt 

24 rupees per 1000 

1 \ rupee per eand^ 

2 rupees per rohhi 
2 rupees per 1000 

35 rupees per eandp 

5 to 100 rupees per piece 

1 rupee per rebm 
5 rupees per LOCO 
I rupee per ditto 

10 rupees per candtf 

0 ditto 

25 ditto 

14 rupee per rehiu 

120 rupees per cand^ 

10 rupees ditto 


Whither exported* 


To al! Places in India 
Ditto 

Different Places along the Coast 
Ditto diUo 

To all Pla ces in India 
To ail Places along the Coast 
J Bought up in small Uuautl-^ 


Probable Profit, 


\ ties by YessoSa 
Ditto and Europe 


Ditto and ditto 

To all Places in India 
To all Places in India 
Ditto and ihina 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Difierent Places along the Coast 

Ditto 

Ditto 

To al] Places ia India 
S Bought up in smalt QuanlL-Y 
J ties by Vessels / 

Ditto dillo ditto 

Europe, and all i'laccs in India 
To all Places in India 
Ditto 
Ditto 

DiLto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto and Coast 
Ditto 

Ditto ditto 

To all Places in india and Coast 
To all Places in India 

J and bought up by 1 

t the hingps, $ 

To all Places in India and Coast 
Ditto 
Ditto 

To all Places in India 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


EuropCj and to all Places in India 

To all Places in India and Coast 

a 2 


Not to he ascertained 
50 per cetiL 
Ditto 

15 ditto 

20 ditto 

2 diLLo 
10 ditto 


Xotlu be asccctalaed 


Ditto 
5 per cenL 

Xot to he ascertained 
Ditto 
DUtu 

5 per cenL 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kol to he ascertained 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
toper ce/iL 
Not to be ascertained j 
Ditto \ 

Ditto 

Ditlo 

Ditto 

50 per ceni. 

3 ditto 

to ditto 

"1 ditto 

X’ot to be ascertained 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
2 per cent. 

Ditto 

5 ditto 
25 ditto 

h'ot to be ascertained 
5 jtjf r cent. 

Not to he nsccrlained 
Ditto 


Explanatory Itcmarks. 


Ftereesrpm 

Very little produced 
^ in the Country 
A Coiuilry Nledkine 


{ 


/Very little produced 
\ m the Country 


L^sed in Medicine 
Ditto ditto 

r Horse Gram.Do^Mius 
\ Ltfiorus 

f A CoIInDyGrain;very 
I little produced iu tli$ 
L Country 


/Very little produced 
\ in Ibc Country 

Jriocarpus 
Dsed In Mediciae 

fVery tittle produced 
\ in tin: t^>uutry 
^Irtocarpus 


Diito 


ditto 


/Very little produced 
\ in this Country 

CalophpJluui Tnophpllutfi 
! Jfusa 

C Used in Dying* Cut* 
Y lundina Sapan 
Theka Jussku ^ 

CYcry little produced 
J in the Country. 

L Cujan 
liitto ditto 
f Celppirarttha Jambisr* 
\ Lna 
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K^torjl Produfllona of 
ifit- SoJL 


S&ndal Wood I Ist, 2il, Sdl 
lujd 4 til SDrts J 


MAXUrACTUEES. 

Sees Wax 
Baskets 
Coco-Nut Oil 

Castor Oil 

Coir Eopiis of Cocoa-N'ut 
Ditto Cables 

Copra ^ dried Coco-Nut \ 
Kernel / 

ClHffmm (Lime) 

Cfff/Jarts^ Mats of Coco-l 
■ Nut Leaves J 

Dajujner, Kcsiri 
Dry Coco*Nuts 
GuW 
Iron 

Oil, Srsamum 
Jagroe of To0i^ 

Mats na?itliOO» 

Ked ut 

Ditto Chutpieenee ditto 
Biee, Boiled 
Small CumfferbandA 
Su7jmerIt£adSf or Chilrks 

Twine 

Todr Dlioii 

Tavkrr 
Wax Candles 
White Beile-Kut 


Local Value. 


60 rupees per cand^ 


S Tupefis per 

30 to 60 per it rupee 

3 rupeei per maujid 

V'anable 

95 rupees per eond^ 

21 ditto 

30 ditto 

9 ditto per 1000 n&^e 
5 ditto per 1000 

rupee per ntffund 
il rupees per 1000 
Variable 
Ditto 

5 rupees per mnittid 
1T rupees per eaudp 

li rupee per carge 
30 rupees per ettndy 
45 ditto diUo 
If rMjijee^per rohln 
^ rupee per pieee 
Variable 

3 rupee per uiwunA 
rupees per tnound 

2 rupees per robin 

16 rupees per eeudp 

22 rupees per inmmd 
34 rupees per emdt} 


Whither exported* 


5 O^inn^ Europe and Places in 
I India 


To ail Places In India 
To all Places in the Coast 
'Vo all Places in India 


‘I’o all Places in Indtd 
Dillo 

Ditto 

OiflTerent Places along the Coast 
Ditto ditto 

To all Places hi India and ditto 
To all Places in India 

Diflcrciit Places along the Coast 


Probahle Profir* 


Not to be ascertained 


Ditto 

Ditto 

To all Places In India 
Ditto 

Dillo and the Coast 
To all Places in Coast 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ♦ 

To all Places in Etdia 
Ditto " 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 


10 per cewL 

4 dillo 
Aoi to be ascertained 

Ditto 

10 per cent* 

Ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 

5 per eeni* 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

3 per ccnt~ 

Dillo 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

5 per cenL 

Not to be ascertained 
Ditto 
Dbto 

Ditto 

6 per cent, 

5 ditto 

Not to be ascertained 


Exidanatory Remark, 


“Where the Sendai 
Wood is prodneedf it 
is bought u|} \^'ithoat 
, beiagpicked> or dU 
vided into the 1st, 
2d, .Sd, and 4th sortsi 
which is always done 
aEerwards 


/Very little produced 
\ in the Country 


Ditto 


ditto 


Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

5 Inspissated Juice of 
c Paint Trees 
Gorge ineana^OjOrseore 


Parasols 
i^alra Wine 
Ditto 

f Grain of the CpiUm 
\ Cujitn 
Malabar Grain 
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Sdly, ACCOUNT of GOODS IMPORTED. 


List of Articles. 

AIdtti 
A lnmiida 
Amber 
Aloes 
Benjamin 
Black Grapes 
Brimstone 
Black Cummm ?eetl 
Black Gramj a Pulse 
B&kf Medicine 

Klee In the Husk 

Black Ho&tieSf a Cloth 

Broad Cloth 
Camphirc 

Cotton 

Cutch Colton 

C^p^icum 
Cantor Oil 

Chintz 

Cinnamon 
Coffee 
China Hoot 

Copper in Sheet, Plate, \ 
and Bar J 

Creat 
Cloves 
China CaM 

Cotninln Seed 

Dry Dates 
Dry Ginger 
Dannner, Rcflin 
Eyes Medicine 
Essaap Go&l Seed 
figs. Dry 

Granij a Pulse 

Green Paint 
Gh€e> Boiled Butter 

Gunn^ Bags 

Gimny in Pots 
Gntn Jrahic 
Hanall, Cinnabar 
IJingy Asafotida 
liengruw 
Iron 

Jenjiljf Oil 
Jii^ree 

J^estemud, Medicine 
Kincohf Cloth 
Kii/nisn, Halsius 
Long Pepper 
Lime Picklcs 
Lead 

Pulse 

Mustard 

Mace 


From whence Imported. 


China 

Mii^cali Jfocha, and Judah 
/jiree tMahaU ditto {Arahiu} 

Bengal and A chin 
Muscat and M&clnt 
Ditto 

Ditto, SuraG and Guzerat 
Bamha^ ditto am! ditto 
J'/meat 
Bonihii^ 

Suralt Guzeratf and Madras 
Ifomhit^ 

China and JcJdn 
\ Boinhaj/y Surati Girzeraf^ Ra* [ 

J jap&re > 

Cntch 

B&mha^ and Goa 
Surat and Guzerat 
f Bengafr Madras^ Bomba^^ 1 
\ and Guzeriit J 

Ceifhn and China 
Muscat and Movha 
China 

J Bamba^,Bengal^ Muscatt and > 
\ Batavia J 

Bengal 

Batavia and Malacca 
China 

{ Bontha^y^ Surat^ Guzerat and 
\ Muscat 

J Bengal^ Emha^y Surat, 

\ Gu^erat 

Bussorahi Muscat^ anditforft£t 
Bengal 

China, Jehin^ and Malacca 
Muscat and J uddah 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

J Bengal, Bombay, Surat, and ■ 
< Gu^erat 
Sural and Guzerat 
Bengat, Study Sural, and Guzera 

Bengal and Bombay 
Ditto 

MmcaU Snral, imd Guzerai 
China and Miutcai 
Muscat and Smdia 
Muscat 

l>itto Surat and Guzerat 
Bombajy and Rajaptre 

Bussorah, Muscat, and Macha 
Botnha^, SurtUy GazertU 

Mockit and Muscat 
Bengal 

Mocha and Muscat 
Bimbai/i Mataeca, and Batavia 
Ditto, Bengal, > nrnt , a nd Guzem 
IBUo Giizcrot and : India 
Batavia, ihina, and Sindiu 




Quality# 

Average Price. 

Dapolas 

35 rupees per candg 

Bags 

to 0 rupees per ntaund 

Wooden BoxcjJ 

S to 400 rupees per pound 

Rags 

6 rupees per ruaund 

Chests 1 

12 to SO rupees per mautid' 

Bags 

4^ rupees per maund 

Ditto 

Goto 90 rupees per candg 

Ditto 

SO to 100 ditto ditto 

Ditto 

16 to 35 ditto ditto 

Ditto 

a rupees pet^ maund 


35 to 45 rupees per marah 

Bale 

J no la 139 rupees per 

\ curge. Of 20 pieces 

Ditto ' 

45 to SO rupees per piece 

Chest 

80 to lOO rupees per pccul 

Bale 

80 to 130 rupees per caudy 

Ditto and Dohras 
Bag* 

Bupper 

00 to 90 ditto ditto 

40 10 40 ditto ditto 

GO to 80 ditto ditto 

‘ Bales 

30 to 80 rupees per corge 

Chests 

40 to 50 rupees per cwt. 

Bags 

8 to 10 rupees per niaund 

Dapotas 

45 rupees per emd^ 

Cheats 

IG to \% rupees per maund 

Ditto 

B rupees per maund 

Ditto 

3 to 4 rupees per pound 

Ditto 

\B rupees per maund 

Bags 

f 100 to 150 rupees per 

J caud^ 

Ditto 

25 to 30 rupees per cwt. 

Ditto 

S5 to 30 ditto 

Ditto 

65 to 75 ditto 

Chests 

30 rupees per cwt. 

Bags 

10 rupees per maund 

Ditto 

50 rupees per cwt. | 

Ditto 

iO rupees per maund 

Ditto 

22 to 35 rupees per cand^ 

Ditto 

20 to .35 per maund 

; Dupper 

6 to 8 rupees per inaund 

Bale 

3 to 4 j'upees per c&rge 

Ditto 

2| to S rupees per ditto 

Bags 

5 to 8 rupees per maund 

Ditto 

110 rupees per cwt. 

Jar 

30 to 50 rupees per maujid 

Ditto 

5 rupees per maund 


G3 to 80 rupees per cwt. 

Duhier 

40 to 100 rupees per ca^id:p 

J BartlicnPols and > 
i Baskets > 

55 rupees per cand^ 

Bags 

Bafes 

30 rupees per ditto 

20 lo 100 rupees per piece 

Bags 

Ditto 

4 to 5 rupees per maund 
.30 to 40 ditto diito 

Jar 

!2 to 15 ditto per 100 

Cask 

4 tf> 5 rupees per maund 

t Bag 

1 8 to 35 rupees per emd^ 

Diito 

30 lo 40 rupees per ditto I 

\^'oodeii Box 

3 to SOO rupees per pound 


Rem ark 9 . 


Rehned AntlDiDny 


r Made from the Crolo* 
\ taria Juficeu 


Sesamnm 

/Inspissated Juice of 
\ >ugar Cane 
Liquorice 
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LUl ofArticTE^s. 

From whence imporied. 

Qnalily, 

A verage Price. 

Silks 


Bales 

30 to 40 rupees per corg^ 

Mtfittoo 

Bom/faj/f Snralt and 

Bales 

90 to 200 rupees per ditto 

Munzeil, Madder 

J/oekft^ Bussoraht and Sindla 

Bags 

160 rupees per candp 

Merlaothi or Blue Vllriol 

SuraU and Gmerai 

Ditto 

J5 to 25 rupees per maund 

Jla^tce, Fenugreek 

Ditto 

Ditto 

35 to 45 rupeee per cwt. 

Medicine 

5 Bengafy fhinPt Bginbap, Sw~ ? 
i raiy Gmerati and M&vha y 

Ditto and Chesti 

Not to be ascertaiaed 

Nutmegs 

Batavia and China 

Wooden Box 

to to 12 rupees per pound 

JV'uekia 

HTuseat 

Ditto 

15 rupees per niaund 

Opium 

Bengali and Mocha 

Chests 

TO to IBQrupeespermmmd 

Oil of Mustard Seed 

^urai, Cu:i.erait and Sind^ 

Jars 

10 to 90 rupees per eandp 

Onions 

Bombay 

Baskets 

20 to 50 rupees per ditto 

Pttrpets^ Cloth 


Bales 

16 to 27 rupees per piece 

Piece Goods^ Silk and\ 

J Bengaly Madras i Stt- \ 

Ditto 


Thread J 

\ ruU mdGu%eral J 

6 rupees per tpaund 

Phtachw Nuts 

Mmcai 

Bags 

Pepul MtJl 

Bengal 

Ditto 

22 rupees per maund 

Vearlj! 

Muscat i Barnhart and Surat 

Ditto 

Buts 


Pomegranate 

Baskets 

16 to 20 per a rupee 

Persia GvJ 

Ditto 

Jars 

22 rupees per eaiidp 

Persia Salt 

Ditto 

Bag* 

10 rupees per civf. 

Quick Silrer 

Bambapi and Balaiia 

Jars 

45 to 50 rupees per maund 

Jlioe 

Bengali Mangalarei and Sirtdiu 

Bugs and robin 

T^ to 12 rupees per 

Matlans 

Batavia 

Bundles j 

2^ rupees per 100 

Red Earth 

Mascai 

Bags 

15 rupees per candp 

Rose Flowers 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4 rsfpees per maund 

Hose Water 

Ditto 

Bottles 

1 rupee per bottle 

Rose Mulion 

Ditto 

Jars 

1 21 rupees per candp 

Red lead 

Bombay 

Casks 

-i| rupees per maund 

Salt 

Bombiip, Muscat, and Mocha 

Bags 

1 per bug 

t'hark Fins 

Muscat 

Ditto 

30 rupees per pecul i 

Sweet Limes 

Ditto 

Baskets 

15 to 20 per rupee 

Sheep 

Ditto and Mocha 

— 

B lo 12 rn/jces each 

Salem 

Ditto ditto 

Bags 

2 to 4 rupees per pound 

SumaU Karr 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 rupees per ntaund 

Sana *Makee 

Ditto 

Ditto 

3 ditto ditto 

Saw Cummin Seed 

Ditto Surat, Guzerat, mid Sind 

Ditto 

160 rupees per candy 

^aflTOo 

China, Bombay, and Coa 

Dupper and Tin Box 

20 to 25 rupees per pound 

B bawls 

Bombay, Surat, and Guzerat 

Bale 

20 to 100 rupees per piece 

Steel 

BoMl/a^ 

— 

90 rupees per candy 

Sugar in Dapatas 

China 

Vapolas 

1B rupees per peeui 

Ditto in Bags 

Bengal 

Bags 

16 ditto 

Ditto in Cannlster 

Batavia 

Cannister 

SO rupees per candy 

Sugar Candy - ^ 

China and ditto 

Tub and CannisLer 

120 to ] 60 rupees per candy 

Sail Petre 

Bengal 


60 to TO rupees per candy 

Silk 

Ditto and China 

Bale and Chest 

4 to GOO rupees per peeut 

Tobacco 

Surat■, llitjaiiore, and Colniheiore 

Bale 

60 to 100 rupees per eandy 

Sandal Wood 

H^japore and Mangalore 

— 

10 to 15 ditto 

Tuthnagiie 

(him and Batavia 


a rupees per maund 

Tortoise Shells - j 

Batavia 

Rule 

5 rupees per pound 

Tin - - i 

Ditto 

— 

10 rupees per maund 

Vcrmiliioa - ( 

?hiria and Surat 

f Wooden Eos and j 

C Eumlle S 

1^ rupee per bundle 

Wheat 

jBnmhijp, Surat, CTuseruf, and"| 

Bag 

20 to 35 ntpees per candy 

Wallimts 1 

duscat 

Bag 

2 to 3 rupees per lOOO 

\Vel Dates 

Muscat and Mocha 

Ditto 

20 rupees per candy 


Remarks. 


Root of the Long Pepper 


Mallows } 


Teak wood b at present very scarce at Calicul and the sca-portS) owing to the elephants which were employed in this trade betnj taken 
away by the JVflMA (Piitipeo) for the use of hiB army. Before the Teak Timber can lie brought from I he to rests, the proem is \ery 
tedious. It is, in the hrst mstance, neecssary to cyt off all the branches from the treet intended to he cut down ; to cut the tree 
tw'O-thirds Ijirough, and to make long incisions in the bark j in which state i* must fcjiiaiu one year to dry, during which time the bark 
fails nif of itself; after which it is cut down, pushed into the rivers contiguous, during the rniiiSi by clephuntsj and floated down them 
to different plaet^s. The Teak wood, when green, is very heavy ^ and sinks In water- 
The Tom itjiars arc got in nearly the same maimer, but Lbe Jack tree can be cut down at any time. 





















APPENDIX, 


Til 


An ABSTRACT of Uie GOODS IMPORTED and EXPORTED by SEA, for Ihe different Years, 
taken from the Ciisloni-Honse Account of TcUickcry Circle. 


Malabar Year 973, 

974. 

975. 

IMPORTS. 





■s. 




A ^ 







Arrack, C&lumbo 


16 ivagiiers 1 5 gall&nM 


210 leaguers 10 gallons 


75^ leaguers 


Ditto Batavia 


13 ditto 


32 ditto 

11 ditto 




Ditto, Cavhin 

... 

42 ditto 100 ditto 


97 ditto 

12 ditto 


25 leagners 434 


Ditto, AnjcngQ 


S5 ditto 118 ditto 


11 ditto 



23 ditto 128 ditto 


Ditto, Caviar a 

- 

2 ditto 43 ditto 


3 ditto 





Almonds 

- 

8 candies 0 maunds 

16/&, 

15 candies 

id manrtds 20 lb. 

2 candies 7 mannds 


Aloes 

_ 

3 ditto 1 ditto 

13 do. 

2 ditto 

U ditto 




Seed 

- 

100 ditto n ditto 

16 do. 

21 ditto 

16 ditto 


It ditto 15 ditto 

16 lb. 

Asafcelida 

. 

19 ditto 


2 ditto 

13 ditto 


2 ditto 10 ditto 


Alum ^ 




5 ditto 

6 ditto 

16 Ib^ 

6 ditto 


Selle-JVuls 


B 

3 candies 12 maujids 

16 ^ 

16 candies 

I majind 


41 candies 2 mannds 


Ditto, €ut 

- 

13 ditto IC ditto 

16 do. 

16 ditto 

4 ditto 

8 lb. 

7 ditto 6 ditto 

Sib. 

Ditto, Green 


2T,900 


7000 



343,000 


Beads 


20,000 


3000 



1 mndtf 18 maunds 


Betijoin 


3^^ pecuis =133/A, 


j 2 chests 



6 ditto 10 ditto 


Barley 


5 kegs sud 3 chests 


11 kegs 



6 kegs 


Boots 

* 

1 trunk 


4 truims 



33 pairs 


Confectionary 


c 

1 box 


2 boxes 

3 


5 boxes 


Cutlery 

- 

2 ditto 


II ditto 



6 chests 


C«Sbe 

- 

2 candies 16 maunds 

12 lbs. 

1 candp 





Cheliy Pepper (Cap^immy 

- 

16 ditto 13 ditto 

16 do. 

16 candies 

7 maunds 

10 lb. 

1 0 candies 


CoItk of Coco-Kut Cordaj^e 

271 ditto 18 ditto 

8 do. 

151 ditto 

15 ditlo 


347 ditto 


KjoUttev Seed 

- 

l]BQ0 edangailics^ I OS cub, jiu 

8415 edengallies 


590 edangallies 


Colton 

- 

24T candies tJ ntaunds 


374 ciiftdies 



25Q candies 18 7naunds 

16/5. 

Ditto, Yarn 


3 ditto 13 ditto 


1 ditto 

2 mannds 


15 ditto 


Corks 

- 

5 boxes and 108 gross 


1 dozen 



50 gross 


Cheese 

- 

8 boxes and 318 //i. 


t ] boxes 



IS boxes 


Cummin Seed 

- 

24 candies 13 jjiaunds 

8 lbs. 

9 candies 10 maunds 


Si candies 4 maunds 

16 Ikn 

Coco-Nuts 


191,0S5 


60130 



88553 


Copra or Coco-Kut Kernel 


20^ candies 


13 candies 



12 candies 


Coturjf Shells 

- 

17 ditto 14 matmds 16 /A. 

13 mamtds 



4 ditto 


Ca&nia 

- 

1 ditto 7 ditto 

24 do. 

14 candies 



3 ditto 


Copper Pots 

- 

49 ditto 14 ditto 


18 candies U mauttdi 


4 ditto 6 maunds 


Cattor-Nuts, Micimis 

- 

3 dappers^ or leather bags 

12 J}tippers 



2 ditto 10 ditto 


Carpet 


6 eorges^ or scores 


3 Corges 



1 7 corgesy or scores 


China Ware 

- 

] 6 chests 


18 chests 



16 chests and 23 boxes 


Cloves 


1 cand^ I niaund 

T\ 

28 lb. 

29 cbeits 



5 candies 


Dimmer, or Resin 


JJ 

12 candies 







Dates 


7T1 bundles 


243 bundles 



1440 bundles 


DoU^ or Pulse 


58 candies 2 waunds 


128 candies 

11 jjtaimds 

1 

53 candies 
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Malabar Year 073. 


IMPORTS* 


E 


Europe Liquara 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


Frjiog Pans 


CarjJauu or Hemp Leavea 
Cram (l^ulses) Mung^ 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto, fultff 
Ditto, Cuzc^ral 
Ditto, Tots^ra 
Ditto, Matt 

or Boited Butter 
Garlick 
Ginger ■ 

Gumty Bags, Crololdrmjuncea 

Goat Skins 

Glass Ware 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 


dl dozen 
42 chests 
9 boxes 

12 pipes 
7 casks 

13 hogsheads 
1 trunk 

5 cases 


150 sets 


6 candks 17 maunds 
190 ditto 8 ditto 
59 robim 
717 ditto 

334 candfes 18 miiund^ 


16 B. 

1 do. 


2Ib. 


89 cnndie^' 
19 ditto 
158 ditto 

102 gallons 
35 chests 
13 trunks 
2 casks 
1 case 


I ditto 
1 ditto 
1C pints 


II 


Marial Cinnabar 

Hemp 

Hams 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hats 


13 candits IS msunds 
1 box 

32 in nurahcr 
34 pounds 
leio 


C«w, OT Inspimlcd ? 35 s »«««& 

Juice DT Sugar Cane y 


Iron Nails 
Ditto 


Kismish Raisins 


Lit|uorice Root 
Looking Glasses 
Leather 


Cirnd^ 

138 ditto 11 ditto 


9 candieB 13 maunds 


20 candies 

60 corgesj or scores 
S ditto 



975* 


S3 dozens 
41 chests 
3 boxes 
14 pipes 
9 casks 
14 hogsheads 
5 trunks 
18 cases 


312 Sets 


8 mndies 16 maunds 
748 ditto 17 ditto 34 
231 rebins 
154 ditto 

61S ctindies 11 maunds 30 

6 rfibim 

11| catidtes 

41 candies 8 ma2tnds 

H ditto 16 ditto 

87 ditto 

12500 hags 

43 gallons 3 pints 

41 chests 

14 trunks 

16 casks 


12 maunds 

10 boxes 
15 in number 
HOih. 

700 


93 candies 18 tnaunds 
2 ditto 


IS candies 13 tnaunds 24 lb. 


45 candies 
14 cargm 
12 ditto 


13 maunds B lb. 


34 chests 

30 pipes 
8 casks 


7 mndies 10 mmmds 
279 ditto 10 ditto 
206 rebins 
331 ditto 

187 cmdles 15 maunds 
8 rabins 

34 candies 13 maunds 
15 ditto 17 ditto 

35 ditto 
3000 bags 

59 gallons 15 pints 
8 chests 


15 


3 candies 10 maunds 
6 ditto 
6 boxes 


18 dozen 

95 candies 4 maunds 
4 ditto 


10 ditto 


3 ditto 
SO dozen 
15 corgm 


T ditto 
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Malabar Year 


IMPORTS. 


Mace 

Mu^ard Seed 
Mati 

Ditto, Bamboo 
Malabar Medicines 


M 

lib. 

10 candles i 6 

- 10 corses, or scores 

20 ditto 

11 candies 2 maunds 


974. 


S mufifids 

24 candies 12 mawtdi B 
133 corgsit 
H2 ditto 
13 candies 


975. 


lb. 


15 maund* 

15 candies 
152 corges 
130 ditto 

2 candies 10 m au nd* 


rough rice 
Nutmeg 


N 


- 59 4,642 ediingaUkS’^ 108 cub /m. 

- 2 candies 3 maunds 


SBojOOO cdangallks 
4 cajidies 15 maunds 


20,050 edangalUcs 
3 candies 5 maunds 


Oil, Coco-Nuts 

Opium 

Ditto 

Oil, Castor 

Ditto Gmgelif^ Sesaintm 
Ditto ditto 
Oiiioos 
Ollihajiwn 


O 

- 0234 paddahs 

- 1 box 

- 1 cUest 

15 maunds 

- 204 candies 

- 14 dupers^ leather bag 
184 caiidies 


9,049 paddahs 
13 baskets 
3 chests 
19 mautids 
2S4 candies 

215 candies 
24 ditto 


115 paddahs 
maunds 


5 candies 

160 candies 
26 maunda 


Paper 

PicKle, Europe 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto, Country 

Pork, Salt 

Peiftitnery 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pepper 

Planks 

padlocks 

Piece Goods, Gv^erat 
Ditto ditto Bengai 
Ditto ditto Falgawt 
Ditto ditto Madras 
Ditto ditto Manapar 
Ditto ditto Colietch^ 
Ditto dilto Palamcatak 
Ditto ditto Canara 
Ditto ditto China 


Bafties^ Cotton Cloth 
Red Dye 
Red Earth 
Rice, Bengal 

Ditto, Canara 
Rose Water 
Rice, MMeiabar 
VOL. IIS. 


P 

96 reams 
5 boxes 
3 cases 

11 candies 10 mmnds 16 ibs. 

2 chests 
1 box 
1 trunk 

520 candles 16 mamds 
193^ guz. or cubits 

16,181 corges 3 pieces 
121 ditto 10 ditto 

383 ditto 11 ditto 

211 ditto 13 ditto 

1680 ditto 14 ditto 

. 231 ditto 4 ditto 

793 ditto 15 dilto 

27,184 ditto 

^ 408 ditto 3 ditto 


R ’ 

69 pieces 

' 10 candies 16 maunds 16 Ihs. 

18 Kegs 

100,323 robins 
10 bottles 
9315 robins 


129 reams 

14 boxes 
13 cases 
20 cases 

15 casks 
J3 chests 
12 boxes 
3 trunks 

711 candies 6 maunds 
1,450 guz. or cubits 


3 dozen 

85,800 corges 14 pieces 
342 corges T 0 pieces 
843 ditto 15 ditto 
486 ditto 2 ditto 
8T0 ditto 13 ditto 
420 (litto 

384 ditto 15 dillo 


81,385 ditto 4 ditto 

601 ditto 4 ditto 


25 pieces 

43 candies IS maunds 16 lb, 

10 kegs 

42,000 bags 

360,440 robins 

141 bottles 

85,000 robins 

h 


678 reams 
20 boxes 

30 barrels 
IS ditto 
15 chests 


849 candies 
2,000 pieces 
25 da;^u 
15,400 corges 

425 corges 3 pieces 
125 ditto 12 ditto 
480 ditto 12 ditto 
550 ditto 16 ditto 
325 ditto 13 ditto 
733 ditto 10 ditto 
75,430 ditto 10 ditto 
- 640 diilo 3 ditto 


230 pieces 
2000 bags 

T2,500 robins ctll>- in 
19G bottle:) 

7,300 robins 
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Malabar Year 973. 

974. 

975. 



IMPORTS. 



Sugar 


S 

- 22 cheats 

121 dicsU 

2T5baga 

Ditto 


- 200 bags 

456 hags 

TO chests 

Ditto 


- J26 candies 16 maunds 

421 cmdim 45 ntaurids 

326 candicsr 

Ditto 


- picnis IS3 

146 picul* 


Ditto^ Cand^ 


- 82^ ditto 

935 ditto 

8^ picul* 

Ditto ditto 

- 

- 180 tubs 

342 tubs 

416 tubs 

Summerheads (parasols) 

- 16 corg£$ 16 pieces 

14 J carges 

16 corges 

Ditto» Silk 

- 

- 1 ditto 4 ditto 

3^ ditto 

4 ditto 3 pieces 

S^fcetmeats 

- 

- 1695 bundles. 

4S6 bundles 

1,650 bundles 

Sa™ 

- 

• — .— 

14 small baga 

18 bags, small 

Salt 

- 

- 2S2,00a edang:alfieSf 1 OS c ubJn. 

469^0^0 edangalliem 

362,500 edangatUfs 

Ditto 

- 

* 3T5S bundles 

14,000 butidlcs ' 


Ditto 

- 

- 56j: candies 

83^ candie* 

107 emdie* IT niaunift 

Slices 


-* 8 trunks 

10 trunks 

5 trunks 

Ditto 

- 

- 33 c&rgeSf or scores 

80 carges 

90 carges 

Statiooery 

• 

3 chests 

10 chests 

11. chests 

Ditto 


^ 4 boxes 

1 box 


Spars 

- 

- 20 pieces 

61 pieces 

82 nieces. 

SinalJ Shot 


^ * - •r^ 

30 bags, small 

29 nags, small 

Soap 

- 

" 82,400 pieces 

18,456 pieces 

216,700 pieces 

Stock lags 

- 

- 8 dozen 

14 dozen. 

20 dozen 

Ditto 


1 trunk 

3 trunks 

2 Dunks 

Ditto 

- 

“ 3 corges^ or scores 

1 carge 


Snuff 

- 

- 5T Ib. 

31 m*. 


Sapan Wood 

- 

- 19|: candies 

15 candies 

S candies 

^andai Wood 

' 

- 61 ditto 16 maunds 

93 ditto 

405 ditto 

Tobacco, Full ghat 


T 

- 2,210 ditto 8 ditto 

1,531 candles 16 mamd* 

2,342 ditto 

Ditto, 


- 36 ditto 15 ditto 

86 canMes 

43 ditto 

Ditto, Canara 


- 43 ditto 10 ditto 

40 ditto 5 ditto 

82 ditto 

TaTnarlnda 


- 96 ditto 17 ditto 

16 ditto 

19 ditto 15 maund* 

Turmerick 


- 12 ditto 18 ditto 

IT dltt« 

18 ditto 16 ditto 

Tea 


- 43 boxes 

SI boxes 

73 boxes 

Teeth, Elephant 


- 4 niauirds 

2 matinds 


Twine 


- 20 lb. 

40 Ik. 

60/^. 

Timber 


- IT pieces 

401 pieces 

7 6. pieces 

Tin 1 ^ 


- 2 candies 



inva Seed 


V 

- 20 ditto 5 ditto 

63 candies 10 mmmds 

54 candies 15 maujidt 24 

VermiUion 


14 ditto 

3 ditto 

IS ditto 18 do. 



W 



Wheat 


- 850 ditto 1 ditto 5 lb. 

904 ditto 12 ditto 3Ib. 

4T5 ditto 15 difto IS dd. 

Wax Candftt 


» 2 ditto 11 ditto 22 ditto 

4 ditto 18 ditto 14 do. 

T6 ditto n ditto 
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Malabir Year 973. 


EXPORTS. 


Arrack 


Bette^'Suit 
Ditto, Cut 
Barley 


Ch(n£t Ware 
Cotton 

ChiU^ Pepper {Capsicum) 
Cloves 
Carilsniums 
Coco-Nuts, Dry ^ 
Ditto, coulabing Water 
Coprahi Coco-Nut Kernel 
Coiry Cocg-Nut Cordage 
Copper 


Datef 


Europe,. Liquora 
Ditto, ditto 


Fish Souiida 


Cram Pulse 

DittOtf CusLtmh Puls^ 
GanjaWy Hemp Learea 
Garlick 

Ghccy Boiled Butter 


Harm 

Hats 


20 leaguers 75 gallon* 
7 jnaunds 


B 


327 candies 12 mamdi 16 
39 ditto 9 ditto S do. 

2 kCffS 


10 carget 
125 candies 
6 mfEundlf 
U ditto 

6 candies 9 maunds 26 do. 
721,126 ia number 
637,300 in ditto 
575 candies 4 mmnds B 
25 ditto 15 ditto 

tT ditto Id do. 


E 


107 bundles 


S5 chests 
14 lia^sheadi 


S maunds 


16^ candies 
ditto 

IS maujtdi 
5 candies 
36 ditto 


H 


Iron 

JagreCy Inepissated Juice of 1 
Palm Trees - / 


so 

4 dozen 


12 candies 
26| ditto 


K 



18 leaguers 25 galhns 
14 man nds 


3S5 candies 
2D ditto 
3 keg* 


14 jttaunds 
13 ditto 


24 lb. 
s do. 


15 candies 
130^ ditto 
8 maunds 
12 chest* 

19 candies 2 lb* 

1.786.900 

1897.900 

1^450 candies 6 meunds 
Si ditto 9 ditto 
2 ditto 13 ditto l^lb. 


88 bundles 


Kismish Raisins 


IS tnaandt 


44 chests 
11 hogsheads 


13 mounds 


IS candkt 
46 ditto 
17 maundt 
1 candies 
£4| ditto 


101 lb. 

8 dozen 


16 candiee 
18^ ditto 


18 mamids 

b2 


975 . 


28 leaguers IS gdUene 
10 maztud* 


518 candies 
42 ditto 
5 kegs 


1$ maundt 
ID ditto 24 do. 


19 Uoie^ 

73 candies 16 mauuds 8 /5. 

15 ditto IS do. 
9 ditto — 16 do. 

25 ditto —. IS do. 
551,000 
S05|l00 

S92 candles 9 maunds 
15 ditto 18 ditto IT 
t ditto 6 ditto 15 dOk 


IDB bundles 


36 chests 
18 liosrshead* 


2 mau?ids 


12 candies II maunds 12 lb. 

12 ditto IS ditto ^ 

— IS ditto 18 do. 

1 ditto 12 ditto 11 'do, 

2 ditto 13 ditto 19 dn. 


28 lb. 

J3 dozen 


W candies J4 fnaunds 14 lb, 
B ditto 12 ditto 


19 ntatmds 21 lb 
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Malabar. Year 973. 

974, 

975. 


EXPORTS. 





L 




Liquorice Root 

^ * 3 candieii 


11 maunds 

12 28/5. 


M 




Mace 

- 21 lb. 


S/5. 

1 maund 18/5. 


. N 




Xutniegs - * Q ib* 

or Rough Ilicc * 26,070 edangallie^ 


18 /5. 

46|300 edangaiiies 

8/5. 

56,500 edangallies 


O 




Oil, Coco-Nut 

* \8 paddahs 

t* 


B paddahs 

i^paddakt 

Pepper 

Ditto, Light 
Perfumery 

Piece Gocthi 

- - 5221 candies 17 mattnds 16/5, 

- - 4 chests 

- 270 carges 

%30Bcandies T mauTids Bib, 

85 dJU.o Id ditto 

2 chests 

107 corges 

lj850 candies 10 maunds 28 /5. 

57 ditto '9 ditto Sdd. 

3 boxes 

267f corges 


R 




Rice 

« 18,670 robins 

c 


3,786 roMm 

8,007 robins 

Sugar 

Ditto, Candy 
Sandal Wood 
Ditto, SawiDgs 
Sharkfina 

Spars 

Sapan Wood 

- 25^ candies 

- - 24 tubs 

“ - 567 candies b maunds 

- 52 ditto 14 ditto 

9 ditio 1 ditto 

- - 11 score 12 pieces 

- - 4 mauttds 

16/5. 

6$ candies lA mannds IB lb. 

18 tubs 

54Sc#r/fes 2 mattnds 27/5. 

143 ditto 15 do. 

1 ditto 14 ditto 16 do, 

1 score 9 pieces 

16 maunds 

24 candies 10 maunds lOJ®, 

17 tubs ^ ( 

lyObQ candies 11 maunds 27 i&. 
4 ditto —— 

11 ditto 2 {IlUo 16 do. 
16 pieces 

16 maunds 


T 




Tobacco 

Tea 

Timber 

- 76 candies 18 maunds 

- - 8 chests 

^ - 6S2 candies 5 maun is 

3 ib. 

86 candies IV matmds 13/5. 

13 boxes 

200 candies 1S maunds 16/5. 

BB candies IB maunds 1015. 

10 chests 

103 candies 16 maunds 13/5. 


V 




Ult^a Seed 

- 3 candies 


H candies 

11 ditto 16 ditto Sda. 


w 

f 



Wheat 

- 73 candies 16 mannds 

16/5. 

2B candies IS maunds 13/5, 

16 ditto 13 ditto IB do. 
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TOTAL QUANTITY of different ARTICLES EXPORTED by SEA 
from BErTVTJNJDJj in the Years 971 and 975. 


Artidei. 


Quantity in 974* 

Quantity in 975- , 

Brass * - . 


170 candies 4 litfam 

14 ditto 

157 candies and i tulam 
— 4 ditto 

Cfissia 


16J ditto 

1 candp 4 ditto 

Ouippun^^ujrt Wood (Sapmi) 
ChmukaL a ^ruit 


1.^0 Ditto IG ditto 

Ditto 4^ ditto 

147 ditto 

17 ditto 17 ditto 

Chilfff - 

_ 

1 Ditto 13 ditto 

— dllto 

Clav, White 

, 

None 

14^ ttiiam 

Coolt^y a Grain 

- 

370 tnorahsy ot robins 

527 maralts^ or robins 

Coco■*^uts5 Dry 


32,34265 

2731520 

Ditto, Green 

_ 

!0,065*>(J 

2,20070 

C&itf or Coco-Nut Cordage 
Coriander Seed 


25 candies S iulani 

Ntjne ' ' 

14 fitlam 

50 edmigarrp (edang^Uies) 

Cotton. 


T| tnlam 

13^ Ditto 

Ditto, Yarn 


None 

6 Ditto 

Dates, Dry 


1 corrd;p gj tnlam 

2 ea?idies 9^ ialam 

Ditto,’ Wet 


None 

1 6 lulam 

Pish, Salt 

_ 

ox loads and ^92 bales 

366 bales 

Oin^lyj SesamwJi 

- 

819 or robins 

1155 Ditto 

Ginger," Wet 



9 tu lam 

Ditto, Dry 

- 

63 candies 1 9J tnlam 

86 candies 16 lulam 

Garlic 

* 

2 Ditto T| ditto 

1 16^ lulam 

Chee 


None 

I Ditto 

GuTija^ Dried Leaves of C(i7imMs \ 

50 bales 

None 

saliva 



Kemp, Crotai/iria juncea 

- 

11 candies 14 inlam ' 

6 candies 2 lulam 

Iron 

- 

90 Ditto 10 ditto 

90 candies 

Ditto "Ware 


None 

654 pieces 

j4?^or^5 or Inspissated Juice ofl 

3 lulam 

None 

Brab Tree 


Kasturv 

- 

50 candies 1S tulam 

63 candies 12 lular/f 

Koprai dried Coco^Nut KeVnefs 

19 Ditto 5 ditto 

29 Ditto 11 ditto 

Kolukai 


12 Ditto 16 ditto 

26 Ditto 6 ditto 

ICuwa Flower 


4 Ditto 8 ditto 

7 Ditto 1 ditto 

Ditto Root 

. 

None 

78 Ditto 6 ditto 

Medicine, fVeppumtofp 

- 

10 iulatn 

None 

Ditto, B flfw ff rkiim 

- 

None 

tnkim 

Ditto, 

- 

16^ iulatn 

150 edavgarty (edkngaines) 

Ditto, J^utv/ih^ttanwru 

* 

None 

3- lulajo 

Ditto, Kfitamarurm 

- 

1 6^ iuiam 

None 

D itto^i — -Kirrm^aiy 


None 

1 ca?idp 6 tuiani. 

Ditto, Konepiiwd 

- 

25 edungorrp(edangaPie$) 

None 

Ditto, 

- 

None 

t tulam 

DittOT’ J^e7£gakdihi'l 

- 

2 tulam 

None 

Ditto, Karkoluri 


None 

62^ edungarrp (edaugallics ) 

Ditto, Takitram 


1 0 lulam 

None 

Ditto, f^amifa 


None 

2 candies IJ tulam 

Ditto, Stink W^ood 


1 tulam 

None 

Ditto, Pachatviofp 

-■ 

2 Ditto 

None 

Pulac, Pbase&ius Jfunm 

29 m&rahy or robin 

224 tmrahs^ or robins 

Mats, Grass 


None 

50 

wV 'ellikaL Phvllantlius EmMica 

3625 edungarrp {edajigaUies) 

270 edungarrp {eflangallies) 

Oil, Coco-Nut 


None 

30 pots 

Oil Sesamum 

- 

54| Ckothanai or Pots 

None 

Ola^ Writing Palm Leavea^ 


None 

1000 

Onions 


8 tulam 

4 tulam 

Paddy, or Rough Rice 

- 

43,840 paraks 

4600 parak 

Pepper, Black. 

- 

,120 candies 19 tulam 

214 caJidies 19 J tulam 

Ditto, Lon^ 

- 

None 

15 tukm 

Rice - 

- 

665 nio rah (roMm) 

57 m&rah (robins) 
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Articles, 

Quantity m 974, ^ 

Quantity in 971. 

Resin 


None 

1| tulam 

Salt, Coarjse t 

- 

45,804 p 4 £mh 

458L4 purah 

Ditto, While 


2 tulam 

None 

Ditto, Pappiira 

- 

S candies 5 iulatH 

1 candy 8 tulam 

Sand^U Wood 

• 

]Q Ditto S ditto 

3 Ditto ditl« 

Sugar, Moist 


1 iui&nt 

2 tulam 

Sheep Shins 

- 

None 

44 

Tamarinds 


4 candies 10 tulam 

10 tulam 

Tobacco 


100 bundle^i smp^U 

100 bundles, small 

Tonies, Canoes 

* 

None 1 

9 new ones 

Turmeric k 

<1* 

28 candies iO|r tulam 

10 candies 4 tulam 

Wax 

- 

23| lulam 

§ tulam 


TOTAL QUANTITY of different ARTICLES IMPORTED bj SEA, 
in BETTUTANAD^y in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles, 

Quantity In 974 . 

Quas^tity in gyy. 

Betie-J^^ut 

37 canMas l&^tuhrivi 

None 

Cloth, JlfauJiapar 

1 174 cargo^ Of score pieces 

100 carge 

Cedar 

None 

14 tulam 

Ditto, KoUchy 


:25 coeg-e 

Ditto, Ketarum 

None 

I2i Ditto 

Ditto, Kangy 

2 pieces 

None 

Fish, Salt 

138 bale& 

None 

Salt * * - 

590 par ah 

SOOO pair oh 

Sublimate (of Mercury) 

6 tulam 

pNoac 


(Signed) J. W. Wye, Collector. 


TOT.lL QUANTITY of ARTICLES EXPORTED hy SEA 
from PAROPA-NADA, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles- 

Quantity in 974 . 

Qiiantily in 975 , 



9 candies 9 inlani 

9 candies 3 itslam 

Cassia Laurm 

* 

3 tulam 

None 

Chuppungom Wood ^Sapan) 


15 ca7idics 2J tula7n 

15 candies 10 lulami 

Chinakai 

- 

15 tulam 

15 tulam 

CocO'Nuts, Dry 


1,081,540 in number 

832800 

Ditto, Green 


None 

134650 

Coir 


62 candies 12 tulam 

52 candies 5 tulam 

Coriaoder Seed 

- 

200 edungarry (edangallies} 

None 

(oolty. Pulse, Dalich&s tfiflorm 

45 jnorah (roktns) 

25 morak {rabins) 

Fish, Salt 

- 

2 bales 

None 

Carlkk 

. 

1 tulam 

None 

Ginger, Wet 

- 

n Ditto 

13 tulajn 

Ditto, Dry 

- 

43 candies IS tulam 

38 candies tulam 

Clngfy Seed (Sesamumy 

- 

326 bales 

423 bales' 

Demp, Crotolariajuncea 

* 

18 candies IS tulam 

None 

Iron 

“ 

IQ Ditto IS ditto 

27 candies 19 tulmn 
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Articles* 


Quantity 574 * 


K&nturi/y a kind of Tormerick 
Kotuk^i 

Koprut Dried Coco Nut Kernel 
Kuiva Root 
Diilo, Flower 

Mifong^ a l^ulse, Phuseolits 3tu7igo 

Mcdicme, fVeralarp 

Ditto^ JK'eringila 

Ditto j Jcorus arom^ttifcus 

Ditto, Karmgiifff 

Neiiifctit^ nuiftnOiiis Eju^Hcu 

Oil, Cinglp (Sesammn) 

Paddy* Rough Rice 
Pepper, Black 
Rice 

Sunday Wood 

Salt - - 

Shells for Chtmam (Lime) 

Tohacco 
Turmerick 
7'oniei^ (Canoes) Kow 
Twine, Hempen, L e. of the 0ro 
toiarinjunaea 


} 


10 candies 16 hdam 
I Ditto 16 ditto 
4 DUto 5 ditto 
16 tulam 

1 candies 
None 

2 tiilam 

None 

2 tidais 
None 

3050 edungarr^ {edmgaltics) 

3 pots 
1400 pur ah 

41 candies 18 tulm^ 

None 
2 candies 
34,300 parahs 
None 
10 tulirm 

4 caiidies \ I tulaifi 
None 

Ditto 


Quantity m 975- 


IT candies 14 tulant 
7 Ditto 6 ditto 

21 Ditto 9ditR^ 

None 

T candies 12 iidarn 

2 mar ah (reJnns) 

I tufiim 
i Ditto 

J hclatn 

000 edungdrrp (edangaUifs 4 

None 

Ditto 

21 eundies 4 talam 
25 7110 rah f ( rahitts ) 

14 candies 5 tuiain 
7350 parahs 
600 narai’ 

None 

II tiiidrfi 
14 

3 candies 10 la!a?fi 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES IMPORTED by SEA 
in PARUP/I NADA, for tHe Years 974 and 975. 


Articles* 

Quantity in 974 * 

Quantity in 975 * 

Cloth, Mustnapav 

Ditto, KaUchp 

Cotton 

Datca, Dry- 
Hosin 

Rice 

^’trgap. Moist 

97 candies 0-tuiujn 

15| corgi^s^ or .scores of pletCs 
,3 DlDo 

5 candies 

A DiUo-47«i4Jtt 
: H Inf am 

None 

10 inlattt 

None 

127f verges 

None 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

750 tnorahS (robins} 

\'oue 


(Signed! 


J. W. W YE, Collectoi". 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES EXPORTED by LAND fr6m MANAli- 
GHATy in the Years 974 and 975, corameneing 14tli September, 1798 and 1799. 


Artleles* 

Quantity in 974 * | 

Quantity in 975 * 

BetieiNvtt Areva 

T29^ iulmn. paUm 

1042^ tulam 3 poiam 

Ditto, Leaf, Piper Betle 

None 

6760 small haiei 

Cassia Laurm ^ 

10 ^ tulam 

26| tulam 

Cardummns 

J Ditto , 

4 Diito 

Cedar 

None 

1 Ditto 

Ckappungum Wood {Sapan) 

10 Udafn 

20 ^ Ditto 
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Articles, 


QjJimtity in 97 ^. 


Quantity in 975 . 


Ciunakai 

Coco-Nuts 

Co/r* Coco-Nut Cordage 
Fish, Salt 

Viiffi^ers^ New, Leather Bagn 

Daten, \\^et 

Ginger, Dry 

//A safoet ida 

Bides 

Houey 

Ja^on/j otihe Brab Tree 
Ja§arj/f of Sugar Cane 
Kasfurj/, a Turmerlck 
Medicine, fFerfilurjf 
Ditto, A^ngapuisia 
Oil Wood _ ^ 

Oil, Coco-Nut 
Oil, Ginfcly (Ses&mtmi) 
Pepper, Black 
Pepper, Long, Root of 
PmmUa^ a Red Dye 
a Grain 

Resin 

Rice 

&*a?idal Wood 

Salt 

Ditto 

Shells for Chimum (Lime) 
Sugar, Moist 
Turmerlck - - 

Wax 


4 iutam 
70 

None 

None 

None 

None 

347 tulam 

^ tidsm 

2 

None 
11 (ttlam 

None 

None 

2 lutam 
4 Ditto 
Nouc 
SO} pots 
None 

SSI} iu!am 11 polam 

5} Ditto 
38 pur ah s 

3 tulam 

51 4 parah^ 

93} iidatti 
None 

87 04 purahs 
None 

N one ', , 

4134 iulani 74 paJom 
15% Ditto 74 ditto 


None 
7 663 
14 iulum 
98 bales 

30 

13 ttilmn 
3354 Ditto 
None 

J 3 poU 
1 94 iafdJn 
2 Ditto 
2B Ditto 


254 pots 

304 Ditto 

26 DiLto 

27 9 iula?n 84 p&tain 
5 tiiiam 

None 

None 

None 

405 1 par ah 

24 tulam 
1 Ditto 

1222 par ah 
214 paruFi 
1 } tulam 
540| Ditto 

25 Ditto 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES IMPORTED by LAND 
to MANAR-GHA1\ in the Years 974 arid 975. 


Articles, 


BuflTalo, Female 
Ditto, Male 
Cardamoms - 

ChappuTt^om Wood (Fapan) 
Cloth, Coimhelare 
Ckillp^ or Capsiettm 
Castor Oil Seed - 

CJiinakai 
Cotlon Yarn 
Cummin Seed 
Coaltpy a Pulse 
Coriander Seed 
DiV/ Seed 

DhoU, Split Pease, of the Cythug 

Cajan 

Ditto, Whole 
Gariick 

GunjiiH or Hemp Leares 
Gram^ Pulse 
Ginger, Wet 
Ghety or Boiled Butter 


Quantity in 974 ^ 


27 

1 

W^tnlam 
34 Ditto 
5269} pieces 
227 par ah 
41} Ditto 
3 Inlam 

2054 Ditto 

4} Ditto 
29 parah 
334 Ditto 
446 Ditto 

536} Ditto 
None 

2743} lulam^ 

8394 bales, small 
119 parahs 

6 (tduju 

674} pot^ 


Quantity in 975 , 


10 

105 

54 iulam 
None 

S3 144 pi€C.e9 
1 J 84 parah 
44 Ditto 
None ■ - • 

364} tulam 
10} Ditto- 
33 parah^ 

36 Ditto^-^- 

1574 Ditto 

I7i Ditto 

421} Ditto 
2197} iulam 
3336 bales, small 
331 parahs 
None 

17 62} pots . 


\ 

t 
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Articles. 

Qusjitity in 974 . 

QoautUy m 975 * 

Hemp, Crctolariu 

. 

3 pohm 

Kone 

None 

Honej 

- 

25 1 pots 

Jag&rp 

'Kadtikai 

- 

31 lulam 

2 S DiUo 

105J tuiam 

12 Ditto 

Lac 


^ Ditto 

None 

Medicine, fVaimber 

. 

5 Ditto 

501 tulam 

Ditto, j^'erwgida 

^ 1 

N'onc 

1 Ditto 

Ditto, D^^eralarp 

- 

4 lufdm 

44 paredi 

Maongt Pnlse 

. 

5i parahs 

SO Ditto 

Mustard Sc^d 

- 

1873 DiUo 

UQU Ditto 

Onions 


1 30 tulum 

45| tula in 

Oil of ff^eppu 


None 

! pot 

Ditto, Coco-N^nt 

- 

None 

4 pots 

Pepper 


70J tidam, IGp&imn 

None 

Poppy Seed 

■ ' 

154 parah 

Hesia 

- 

15 tuiam 

None 

Sheep 


111 

182 

Sandal Wood 

* 

Ifijl; (uJam 

36| iutam 

Tamarinds 


1281 Ditto 

32i Ditto 

Tobacco 

_ 

1T6966 bales, small 

189742 bales, small 

Urmd^ Pnise 


80^ parahs 

None 

279 parahe 

Wax 

- 

73 lulam 



f Signed) 

J. W. Wte, CollecfOT. 


An ACCOUNT of the GOODS EXPORTED and IMPORTED by tbe TAMARACHERY GHAT, 

for the Malahaf Year 975. 


EXPORTS* 


Water Coc«*Nuts 
Dry Sifcpare^Si 
Cooo-Nut Oil 
Silk 

Dungaree Cloth, cearsc Cot-1 
ton Cloth -/ 

or Waist Cloths 

Soap 

Sngar 

Chapurtgam Wood, Sapan 

Bianketfi, Country 

Salt - - - 

Jagar^ 

Salt Pish 
Ditto, small 
Coeldn Arrack 
Country ditto 
Dates 


iQuanOty. 


19000 
47 tidom 
51 diUo 
IS pieces 

S cargeR^ or scores of pieces 

13 ditto 
000 pieces 
3 maunds 
30 ditto 
10 

343 hap 

1230 bundles, 10 pieces in each 

7400 

59 bags 

10 gallons 

167 poU 

10 tulam 


IMPORTS. 


Bags of Rice 

Ditto or Rough Rice 

Country Lac 
BcesWax 

GheCf or boiled Butter 
Tobacco 

Gunjar (Hemp LeaTes) 
Bullocks, Oxen 
Country Blankets 
Jagarp 

Pulfte 

Red i'hiiie^y Capdeum 
Red Onious 
While ditto 
Bap€7t7iali (Castor Oil) 
Euenah (a small grant) 


(Signed) 


Qaantity* 


/115 lvalue, from 3 to 4 rupees 
\ each 

t26E value from 2 to 3 rupees 
j each 
9 ^ tuiam 
10 ^ ditto 
13| ditto 
3^ ditto 
22 | ditto 
94 

4 cergcs 
B tutam ^ 

3 bags 
56 tidam 
40 ditto 
12 ditto 
18 

140 dnngaUi/R (edangalUe^) 


IL Coward^ Collator. 

/ 


VOL. in* 


..V 
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An ACCOUNT of the EXPORTS and IMPORTS of the various ARTICLES into the PYE-NADA 

DISTRICT, for the Mah{?ar Year 975, 


EXPORTS. 

Qiiaatlty. 

IMPORTS. 

Quantity. 

Water Coco-Xiits 


315700 

Rice, M&odahs (robins) = 1 


Dry ditto 

- 

463000 

10^000 cuhicalmches / 

3293 moodabi (raimi) 

yoopareps (dry) Betcl-H^vt 


443| emdies 

PproOj h Pulse 

39 ditto 

Coco-Nut Oil 

* 

48| ditt4f 

Ked Soopaj'ps^ or Setel-Kut 

136700 

Pepper 

- 

56 ditto 

Dales 

5| ctfndies 

t'opr3h^ White, Coco-Nut \ 

nn ditia 

Red Onions 

lulavt 

Kernels 


Vll UlliVIl 

Majtapar Cloth 

10 corges, or scores of piecet 

Ditto, Black 


10 | ditto 

Salt 

13000 dungallpt (edSTigatliet) 

Manneil 

- 

2 ditto 

Oringna 

1 40 maodak s (refriiw) 

Ditto Citucko&r 

- 

4 imuiids 



Kur&Qkar 

- 

1 ^ candjf 



Ch£p% or boiled Butter 


2 mitunds 



Cirrjatp^ Oil of Sesatnujit 


2 ^ ditto 



Ojit, Coco- Nut Cordage 


59 candiea^ 



ivlata, Bamb&a 

- 

31600 



Iron 

- 

1^ candp 


1 

ChapingaTf Sapan Wood 


1 ditto 

] 

! 


(Signed) 


II. Coward, Collector^ 


ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED hy SEA, 
from 1st January to 31 si December, 1799. 


QtialU]r. 


Almondg 

Arrack 

Ditto 

Ditto - . " 

Ditto 

Bitlo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ajttan Seed, aa umbelli¬ 
ferous Plant 
Ditto 
Ditto^ 

Ditto 


B 


JBtngai Rice 
Refef-Nut 
Ditto 
Ditto 

%to 


Qiraatity. 


IS bundles 
4S5 evniufas 
leaguers 
31 casks 
15 kegs 
111 cases 
3 jars 
SI |>ipes 

10 ^ candies 

$0 maunds 
5% bags 
12 caputs 


59 bags 
2 maimdi 
14,000 
2 bags 
3QQ bundles 


Quality^ 


Bambaas 

Boots 

Beef 

Ditto 

BdlowSj Stnllbs 
Ha^cr^f Grain of the Tloh 
cua t^picalm 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Blue Cloth 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ba^nbao Mais 

Books 

Ditto 

Beer 

Ditto 

Blankets 

Ditto 

Brandy 

Ditto 


Quantity, 


13,890 
4 trunks 

1 casks 
4 kegs 

2 

7 candies 

3 eappats 
2 maunds 

8 hags 

{ 4%cdrges^ or scores 
of pieces 
,5 pieces 
2 isales 
I bundle 
208 caries 
46 

L chest 
2 e bests 
12 dozen 
10 pieces 

3 enrges, or score 9 ^ 

4 chesU 

keg. 
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Quail I/. 


Quantity* 


Hrandy 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bottler of AJo 

Ditto ditto 

Barley 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Brooms 


Cfflumifa Arrack 
'Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Cochin Arrack 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Country Arrack 

Ditto “ * 

Ditto 

China Vi'Me 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Country Boots 
Coco-Nuts 
Copper Pots 
Ditto 

Coinler Seed 
Ditto 

Ditto . - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Corks 

J>iUo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coffee 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cummin Seed 
Ditto 
Claret 
Ditto 

Cotton Lace 
Djtto 

Cruet St’s.nds . 

ClOTCS 

Ditto 

rii% Gram^ a kind of Pulse 
Ditto 

Chmi/ Pepper, Capsknm 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Candles 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Canras 

Cerr, Goco-Not CoTdaj:e 

Ditto 

»itto 


14 dozen 
2 casks 
29 rases 

1 diHo 

t hogshead 

2 casks 

1 keg 

2 chests 
100 


■ I6i IcagTjcrs 
5 casks 
4 kegs 
T pipes 
15000 Ijolllea 
4 [eaguers 
4 pipes 
casks 
92 bottles 

4 leaguers 
110 pipes 
392 C(t7IMdG$ 

2 baskets 

5 chests 
TOT 

5 pair 
104 560 
31 bags 
90 niaiinds 
6615 ednn^oilict 
15 candies 
9 maunds 

5 cappais 
4 bags 

6 ditto 
76 gross 
1000 

1 cliest 
20 bags 

1 bundle 
96 maundc 

23 bags 
40 maunds 

3 cljests 
45 dozens 

24 bundles 
40 pieces 

2 

2 maufids 
1 

15 maunds 
18 r&bim 
23J candies 
62 ^ maunds 

4 bags 
2 bales 

35 maunds 
850 

26 bolts 
1 9 1 candies 
10 | maunds 


Quality. 


Colton 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cherry Brandy 
Ditto' 

Cticese 

Ditto 

Cards and Pomatum 
Coco-N ut Oil 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Country Mats 
China Mats 
Common Cups 
Combs 
Cutlery 
Ditto 
Chintz 

Country Beam 
(Itafidrose 
Com&ia Mas 


Dkoltt a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

DarecSt a kind of Muslin 
Dujfgar^, Cotton Cloth 
Ditto 


Europe Cloth 
Ditto 

Empty Bags 


Flannel 

Ditto 

Frying Fans 


Gram, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto - -t 

GhcCy or Boiled Butter 
Ditto 

'Gin^eUy^ Oil Qf Sesanttim 
Gun Powder 


Quantity* 


6 candies 
12 mannds 
22 bales 

1 box 

2 dozen 
5 boxes 

9 chests 

I box 

48 chedanas 
8 jars 

660 paddevts 
1155 pots 
1T2 candies 
r 81 dubers, or lea- 
\ them bags 

II cufys 

186 eor^Cf or score 
122 pieces 
4 chests 

10 corges-, or score 

4 chests 

1 bundle 

5 eorgcSf or score 
15 robins 

5 bundles 
12 J ditto 


19 candies 
JO matmds 
5 edangailics 
64 bags 
73 cappats 
2 ^ maunds 
8 bags 
14 pieces 

674 or score 
4 bundles 


1 trunk 
1 ebesf 
3200 


1 bag 
4 pieces 
23 sets 


82 candies 
132 cnppals 
96 bags 
20 bales, 

f 10 9 dtippers, leal her 
i bags 
31^ maunds 
11 dappers 

1 has- 
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Gun Powder 
Glass Ware 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Gin 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Garlick 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ginger 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ganjahj or 

Leaves ot' Hemp 
Ditto 


H 

(fandkerchlcfs 
Hams 
Ditto 
Ditto 

flira a Dye 

Hemp, that 
juncea 
Ditto 
Hats 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

llmka Snakes 
Hock 


Iron 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ink Powder 
Ditto ditto 

Jagifi^ 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


or small Haisms 

.Ditto 

KascuSf Poppy Seed 


Looking Glatsea 

Ditto 

Ditto 

linseed Oil 


Quantity, 


I 


1 harrel 
12 dozen 
10 chests 

2 lioxes 
244 cases 
5 chests 

1 leaguer 
IS bags 

4 baskets 
candies 
4 cappats 
candp 
25| mounts 

2 bundles 

15 ditto 
10 maunds 


o cergesj or score 
2 boxes 
21 chests 
2 cages 
5 Tmzunds 

60 ditto 

SI m, 

0 chests 
i box 
1 trunk 
183 

I chest 
S| dozen 


' t - 

30 bars 

280 pieces 

4 nm wids 
10 bundfes 

5 dozen 
38^ candies 

118^: tnaunds 
^81 pots 

(4 dappers^ or Icat- 
i therbags 
0 bags 
10 bales 


62 vtauftds 
I bag 
S ditto 


1 dozen 

14^ curge, or score 

2 bundles 

*4 


Quality, 


Lamps 

Lemon Juice 

Lutestring 

Ditto 

Long Drawers 
Leather 
l^ishan Wine 


M 


Madeira Wine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ^ - 
Ditto 

Malmsey Wine 
Ditto 

Medicine* Europe 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto* Malabar 

Manapar Outons 

Motiirah 

Ditto 

Mustard 

bitio 

Ditto 

l^ngy a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

^leihp Sised^ Fcnugrs§k 
Ditto ditto 


N 

jvVe/Ty* or Rice in the Husk 
■^itto 
^Ditto 
Ditto 

v/Wt/i7jfa PhyUanthiiS SMlica 

Nutmegs 

Ditto 

JV^ackeng^ the grain of the \ 
C^ni>surits Corocauas J 
Needles and Pins 
J^'^ankiits 


Ditto 

Nails 

Ditto 

i 


Opium 

3 bundles 

Ditto 

1 maunds 

Ditto ' ^ 

55 ^'eers 

Ditto 


Onions 

4 bags 

Ditto 

204 candies 

Ditto 

B moitnds 

Ditto - t 

20 cappats 


Qbantity, 


3 chests 
24 bottict 

1 piece 
3 cliests 

11J corgeSf or icore 
161 ditto 

2 quarter casks 


12 casks 
4 boxes 

39 chests 
pipes 

! 60 dozen 
8 chests 

3 boxes 

1 dozen 

24 boxes 
54 mauads 

4 bundles 
14 pipe 

2 leaguers 
2 dozen 

8 hags 

40 

25 ditto 
2 bags 

2 cappats 
4 candies 
\ cand^ 
Naes 


254,009 edangenies 
9330 parahs 
22 robifie 
331 bags 
1185 edangaUies 
1 bundle 
67 ib, 

165 robim 

24 papers 
5 chests 

11 1 ^ cargeSf of store 
I cask 
1 maund 
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Quatltj\ 

Quantity, 

Quality, 

Quantity^ 




Salt 

. 

4 candies 

P 



Ditto 

* 

{6 maunds 




Ditto 


34 eappais 

Fort Wine 

- 

6 quarter casks 

Ditto 

- 

3000 edangaUks 

Paper 

1 

I9&i ream 

Sugar 


9 candies 

Ditto 


0 chests 

Ditto 

- 

35 maunds 

Ditto 

. 

200 sheets 

Ditto 


37 baskets 

Poniatuni 

- 

2 cases 

Ditto 

- 

210 bags 

Pepper mint 


34 dozen 

Ditto 

- 

177 tubs 

Pickles 

- 

■38 boxes 

Small Cups 

- 

4 baskeU 

Ditto 

• 

1 chest 

Ditto Jars 


25 

Ditto 

- 

4 cases 

Sindp Salt 

- 

22 capjmts 

Ditto 

- 

6 mounds 

Saucers 

- 

2 dozen 

Piece Goods 

- 

3 chests 

Shot 


20 bags 

Ditto 


4 boxes 

Ditto 

- 

2 kegs 

Ditto 

- 

2390 corges^ or score 

Sadlery 

* 

1 trunk 

Ditto 

- 

44 bundles 

Ditto 

* 

^3 cheats 

Ditto 

- 

283 ditto 

Saddle 

. 

] 

Ditto 

- 

11,823 pieces 

Senekar 

- 

d piece 

Ditto 

- 

3 bags 

Shawls 

- 

55 pieces 

Powder Horns 

- 

14 dozen 

Shirts 


I9|c(?rges, or score 

Purpet Clotb 

- 

20 pieces 

Ditto 


2) 1 pieces 

Pepper 

- 

44 candies 

Simimon (Cinaamoii) 

- 

54 maunds 

Pen Knifes 


l| dozen 

Spying Glasses 



Paint of Sorts 


T kegs 

r j 0 

1 

_ 

2 dozen 

Ditto ditto 

- 

4 maund 

Sweet Oil 

• 

1 ditto 

Perfiimery 

* 

'36 chests 




Ditto 

- 

5 boxes 




Pale Ale 


2 casks 




Ditto 

- 

9 kegs 

T 




Ditto 

Faint Brushes 


R 


Rum 

Ditto 

Bice 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hose Water 
Razors 
R osin 
Ditto 


Soap 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dii^o 

Sundry Artides 

Saeo 

Shoes 

Ditto 

Diito ‘ 

Di^to 

Ditto 


'2 chests 
2 dozen 


2 ciiests 
'20 cases 
6034 robins 
422 hags 
ShOOQ edangalli€3 
350 bundles 
373 pnd^s 
37 bottles 

2 dozen 

oandjf 

3 mppais 


6 bolts 
3442 pieces 
143^ maunds 
100 bags 

2| or score 

3 diesb 
1 

30 cargos j or score 
14 pieces 
s chests 
1 dozen 
i box 


Tooth Powder 

Tea 

Ditto 

^Table Cloths 

Tobacco 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tent Lace 

[Thread 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Turmerick 

Ditto 

Table Shedi? 

Tamarinds 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

!]*P« 

Vvfvn^ 

Ditto I 
Ditto 

rooth Pick Cases 
Trow sets 
Tin TA'are 
Tongues 


I dozen 
1 ditto 
4^ chests 
21 : 
114 ccndiei 
1 box 

351 mannds 
8042 bundles 
239 bales 

8 bags 

t29 chiptris, 
74 jnuunds 
1000 skeins 
10 bags 

34 

34 candies 
534 jnaunds 

9 pairs 

1 65 matmds . 
T3| candied 

1 1 C{tppeitS 
S3 bundle.^ ' 
30 bales 

55 bags 
14 btindits 
39 mminds 

2 bags 

I bundle 

3 dozen 
5 ditto 

i chest 
i cask 
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Qualify. 

Qaantlty. 

Qjiilitf. 

Quantily., 

Tutanague 

Ditto 

Tea Cups and Saucers 

a mairnds 

30 pieces 

9 sets 

w 

Wheat 

332 bags 

V 


Ditto 

Ditto 

73J eandies 

Vinegar 

I dozen 

Wax Candles 

500 lbs. 

Ditto 

1 case 

Ditto 

Wooden Dishes 

i hox 

23ir cffrge, or score 

U 


Ditto 

41 pair 

Uredt a kind of Pulse 

250 FdangoUies 

Wafer Stamps 

1 dozen 


CannunorCf 

3ht Jhctml/er, 1799. 


(Signod) 


Blllr IIoDQSO^, 

C, Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by SEA, 
from Isf January to 31st December, 1800, 


Quality. 


Almonds 

Ditto 

Ditto 

^^maniek Oil 
jinee Bans -? 

jtjvan^ Seed of m utuljelli- 
ferenjs Plant 
Ditto 

*4riat Cimvaljar 
jt^ijengo Arraek 
Ditto 
Arrack 
Ditto 

B 

BainboQ Mats 

Boots 

Ditto 

Bengal Piece Goods 
Ditto 

Beaten Hicc 

Ditto 

Blankets 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Blue BotkSi a Cotton Cloth 

Biuc Cloth 

Benjamin 


Quantify, 


T hags 

3 cappats 
6 maunds 

4 jars 

4 pieces 

39 bags 

1 robin 
I maund 
3 leaguers 
19 casks 
1 leaguer 
14 casks 


I OOi corge, or score 
I box 

1 trunk 

2 bundles 
1148 pieces 
29 Tobim 

450 edan^aUUs 
16 pieces 
1 bale 
9 puHon 

SI maunds 18 lbs. 
13,200 
SI robins 
59 pieces 

9 corge^ or score 

10 chests 


QuatJ ty» 


Bamboos 

Barley 

Bengal Soft Sugar 
Broad Cloth 
Ditto 

Brass Lamp 
Ditto 

Boiti/ Wood, perhaps Flit > 
or Black Wood \ 

Brass Pots 
Ditto 
Beer 
Ditto 
Blue 

Boat Cloak 
Bepo Oil 
Bttmboya 
Brandy 
Ditto 


Country Mats 
CttUka Cloth 
Ditto 
Ditto 

China Hams 
Ditto 

Copper Pots 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cummiii Seed 
Ditto 

Country Shoes 


Quanthy. 


3900 
2 kegs 
98 bags 
1 piece 
71 yards 
I 

1 bag 

32 candies 

11 bags 
1! ibs. . 

12 IjogsLeads 
20 dozen 

5 maunds 

6 pieces 

2 jars 

2 TTiounds 
2 chests 
2 (|uaiter casks 


34 e&rge^ or score 
37 pieces 
14 bundle^ 
to bales 
1 chest 
1 box 
I chest 
8 bags 
4 maunds 
36 bags 
1 maund 
JO corgt^t or 
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Quality. 


Quantity. 


fotl Lace, a kind of Tape 

f'oiV, or Coco-Nut coi'dage 

Ditto 

Chintz 

Ditto 

Cutlery 

Chamlr^^osic 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Camphire 

Ditto 

Car/a - ' ^ 

Caiclteria 
Cmnifr ^ccd 
Ditto ' 

(liinn SuTnmcrlicaJsj 
brcilas - J 

f hspaHama!^ 11 aiul kerchiefs 
Cassia Luttrus 


3 hmtdles 
^00 ditto 
6 aaitdws 
9 corge^ or score 
5 pieces 
] chest 
16 bales 
5 bags 
SO cappais 
5 chests 

20 majintis 

21 bales 

19 bundles 
1 box 
1 chest 

34 corge^ or score 
1 caiidhs 
3 bags 

102 edaffgal/ies 
12 

120 pieces 
17 ditto 


Cfiana Crani a a kind of False 
Ditto 

China Handkerchiefs 

Chef/as 

Catiiillis 

Caehtn j4rrack 

Ditto 

CMckn ep Bete N u L 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cuunlry Twine 
Cotton 

Country Combs 
Ditto (Jiaifiims 
Copra^ or Dried Coco-Nut } 
Kernels - J 

China Wax 
Conander Seed 
(Ttina Flowpred Sat tin 
CanTas 
Cloth 
Caudles 
Ditto 

Coco “Nuts 

Country Thread 

Chilip Fepper, Capsicum 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coco-Nut Oil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Castor Oil ' 

Cu!tp Cramx a kind of Tube 
Ditto 

Cherry Brandy 
Claret 

Confect u nary 
Cheese 


so candies 
50 bags 
16 pieces 

1 S ditto 

2 bales 

1Q leaguers 
S casks 

2 emtdies 

5 7tiaunis 

9 rohins 

6 bales 

5 maunds 
18 bundles 
26 carge^ or score 
900 

10 maunds 

5 chests 

230 edangaUks 
1 bundle 

3 ditto 
1 piece 

3 boxes 

1 chest 
154,100 
l/&ag 

2 ditto 
^40 pharas 

3 maunds 

4 skim 

6 jars 

409 paddas 
65 ntaunds 

2J maunds 
42 

42 r&iins 
I2 cheslfl 

1 i ditto 

2 boxes 

5 ditto 


Quality. 


Corks 

Copper Sheets 
Cooinps^ a kiutl of Cloth, 
8ilk and Cotton 

D 


Dry Dates 

Ditto 

i)itto 

Ihtngarp^ Cloth 
Ditto 

Booties^ Cloth 
Dry Ginger 
Ditto 

Dolh Split Fease 
Cylisus Cqjun 
Ditto 
Ditto 


G 


Quantity. 


1 bag 

5 m a u n ds 

52 pieces 


33 cappats 
J5 bags 
15 mautids 
67 pieces 
lOearge, or score 
32 pieces 
11^ maunds 
10 bundles 

32 pharas 

20 maundi 
100 incamrcs 


of the 


Glass Ware 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Grajti Moorrgt a kind of I 
Pulse - / 

Ditto 
D ilto 

Ganjah^ Dry Flo'wers andy 
Leaves of Hemp j 

Ditto 

Googalr a kind of Incense 

Ginger 

Ditto 

Ditto 

iJieej Boiled Butter 
Ditto 

Gram^ a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Garlick 

Ditto 

' itigham^ a Cotton Cloth 

Ditto 

Gin 

Ditto 


1 box 
6 chests 

1 case 

22 cappats 

19 robins 
11 bundles 

44 ditto 

1^ maund 
9 maunds 

2 candies 
3^ maunds 
15 bundles 

17 dappers^ pr skins 
9 pots 
5 candies 
5 ?naunds 
17| ditto 
5 bags 
280 pieces 
2 bundles 
37 cases 
2 chests 


H 

/Tfloka Snakes 

Hemp, Crotciaria Juncea 

Ifats 

Ditto 

Handkerchiefs 

Hair Powder- h 


I 

Jegorp 

aiito 

Ditto 

Ditto 


) bundle 

2 candies 
1 chest 

3 boxes 
18 piecci 
B dozen 


43 bundle^ 
jiJO /5s. 

5 pots 
1 ^ ccJjdp 
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Jagary 

Ditto 

Iron Gridlei 

Iron Gridle Spoons 

Ditto 

K 

Kinmh^ Silk Clolli 


1. 


kan thorns 
liUtestrin^s 


M 

Man^^uT Cloth 
—^ Onions 
Medicine 
Ditto 

Madeira Wine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Muni;^ a Pul^> PJmseohts > 

J^fUTIgO J 

Ditto 

Mustard Oil ^ 

Seed, Fdtru^^ek 

Ditto 

N 

Nvlit/f nice in the Husk 
Ditto 

JVackanj/^ a Grain 
JfanMns i- 

Ditto 
Ditto 

^lYflcfeiTjFrait of 


Opium 

Oil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Onions 

Ditto 


Perfumery 

Pomatum 

Pedrum 

Paulgkauty Piece Goods 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Plates, Oiifia 
Ditto 


Quantity. 


10 nt(in77ds 

4 bags 
U1 

1 bundle 

174 corget or score 


I piece 


2 sets 
4 pieces 


119 bundles 
2 maunds 
candy 
I bundle 
^ chest 
34 pipes 
7 dozen 

16 enppats 

5 bag^ 

1 jar 
20 bags 
1 mnund 


385 r’dbim 
370,536 edsTTgatltcs 
60 r&btJis 

1 chest 

5 corgCi or score 
3 b undies 

2 ditto 


1 bundle 
771J chodana 
59 pots 
S50 cooties 
IB duppers^ or skins 
10 tnaunds 
4j ditto 
3 bags 


4 boxes 
! ditto 
3| maundi 
4673 pieces 
1 chest 
3 bales 
42 bundles 
150 pieces 
^HcorgCy or score 


Quality, 


Pine Apple Cheeses 

Pantaloons 

Pickles 

Ditto 

Pale Beer * - 

Ditto 

Painted Ked Pearls 
Pots of Speaj' 

Paddy, Mice in the Husk 
Ditto 

R 

Rum 

Ditto 

Rice 

Ditto 

Ramnath Cloth 

Raisins 

Ditto 

S 

Stockings 

Shirts 

Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sugar Candy 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Saddy 
Soap 
Ditto 
. Ditto 
Shoes 

Sinhnon (Ciimamon) - 

Sheilas Cloths 

Silk Piece Goods 

Sadlery 

Ditto 

Salt 

Shark Fins 
Ditto 
SMy Salt 
Ditto « 

Stationery 

Surat Tobacco 

^urat Gramf a kind of Pulse 

Safiron 

Shaving Boxes 
Sauce, Fish 
Sundries 
Ditto 
Sneakers 


Tea 

Tea Poll 

Tutanague 

Thread 


Quantky, 


to 

6 pieces 
3 cases 

1 box 

chest 

5 casks 

20 carge, or scor^ 

6 

1675 edangallics 

2 buadks 


1 pipe 

2 leaguers 
4909 robtm 
250 dozen 

2 boxes 
1 chest 

3 cappats 


1 chest 

^ corge^ or score 

14 bags 
3 tubs 

50 maunds 
!4 chests 
9 boxes 

15 tubs 

2 chests 

nj eorge, or score 

2 bags 
380 pieces 
60 maunds 

3 chesU 

5 maunds 
IT pieces 
30 ditto 
1 box 
1 chest 

2100 edangallies 

ilj 171 
1700 pieces 
6^ candies 
6000 dozen 
9 boxes 

1 bundle 
88 candies 

2 maunds 

3 

2 kegs 

1 bag 

2 boxes 
550 


3 chests 
3 pots 
5 

8 ths. 
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Qualttj^ 

Qii^tity. 

Quality* 

Quantity. 

Towra^ a Pulse 
Tongues 

-m 

1 T&hm 

u 



- 

S kegs 



Turioerick 

Ditto 

- 

Si candies 

51 robins 

fired Gram^ a kind of Pulse 

14 robins 

Ditto 


Sli mounds 

W 



Ditto 


4 buntiles 


1 box 

Tobacco 


1 chest 

jVTafers 

- 

Ditto 


260 chippons 

jW^ooden Dishes 

- 

40 pieces 

Ditto 


13,669 bundles 

Wheat 

- 

65 cappais 

Ditto 


69 bales 

Ditto 

- 

161 bag.s 

Ditto 


4i candies 

Ditto 

* 

bundles 

Ditto 

m 

52 riiaunds 

jiVine 

- 

1 chest 

Tape 

Twine - 


23 rolls 

Whips, of sorts 

' 

5 


8 maund^. 

yer mill LOU 

" 

1 bundle 


CannanorCf 

31sf Dece^mheTf 1800. 


Errors excepted, 

(Signed) 


But. Hodgson, 
C. Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1750. 


Quality. 


Quantity. 

A 



Arrack 


36^ leaguera 

Ditto 


16 kegs 

Ditto 

.. 

ISO botiles 

Auiseed 


1 chest 

Jjuany Seed of an 
liferous Plant 

umbel- 

5 bags 

Ditto 


2 maunds 

Almonds 

* 

1 bole 

B 



Belcl-fixit 


1 2 ca ndies 

Ditto 

_ 

It maunds 

Ditto 

_ 

2000 

Brandy 

- 

T chests 

Beer 

■ i 

9 dozen 

Barley 

- 

1 box 

Bottles, Empty 

- 

650 

BudgcrVt a Grain 

- 

2 bundles 

Bomblos (Dried Fish) ** 

60 ditto 

Blue Du(g, Cotton Cloth 

11 eorge^ or score 

Blue Scarlet Cloth 


6 pieces 

C 



Oiurais^ Tobacco 

rolled, 1 

4000 

for Smoking 

i 

Cotton 

- 

12 bags 

Ditto 

" 

*2T bales 

Ditto 


24 maunds 


VOL. MI. 


Qiialily. 

Quantify* 

Coco-Nuts 

. 

1 candp 

Ditto 

• 

23900' 

Hioinier Seed 

- 

145 edan^allies 

, Country Mats 

- 

400 

CombiamSi Country Blankets 

1050 pieces 

(JfteTTjf Pepper, Cajfsictim 

T bags 

Oardaiuuma 


0 mannds 

Chilin Pepper, Coifsicum 

f2i ditto 

(iiina Bowls 

- 

2400 

C|oco-Nut Oil 

- 

1 pots 

Cummin Seed 

- 

4 I>ags 

Ditto 


3 mamids 

Coir Hope of Coco-Nut) 

H usks s 

^ maund 

Cheese 

. 

84 lbs. 

Cotton Rope 

- 

mamds 

C^offee 

.. 

1 box 

Ditto 

- 

2 maunds 

Canvas 

.. 

15 pieces 

uuna Ware 


2 chests 

Ditto 


4 dozen 

Cjiina Sweetmeats 

- 

2 jars 

Copper Pots 

- 

5 bags 

Bjitto 


224 munnds 

D 



DhoUt a kind of Pulse 

2 candies 

Ditio 

- 

20 bags 

pates 

i 

candies 

Djilto 

I 

\B inaitndH 


d 
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Qualify. 


Quantity. 


4 

2 crippiji$ 


G 


Giti 

€rQ7f)i a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Diita 

GarStrk 

Ditto 

Canja^ Dried Flowers and 
Leaves of Hemp 
<7/iee, or baited Butter 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Glass Ware 
Giouccfiter Cheese 


53 cases 
IS bags 
34 candies 

5 maunds 
9 candies 

6 munrid& 

7 huudles 

34 dappers 
1 candp 
H maunds 
1 chest 
9 ditto 


H 


Hmg^ or A safe ti da 

Hams 

Bitto 

hoakd'SnaJics 
Hals and Hosiery 


4 Imtlles 
I cand^ 

1 chest 

2 

9 chests 


1 Quality. 

Qufinrjry. 

N 


1 A atikins 

5S cargCj or score 

y Ditto 

15 pieces 

A clip. Rice ill the Husk 

4 robins 

Ditto 

19800 cdangullies 

0 


Onions 

6 cappals 

Ditto 

21 bags 

Ditto 

97 candies 

Ditto 

13 maunds 

Opium 

1 bag 

Ditto 

1 bundle 

p 


Pepper 

39 candies 

Ditto 

IS maunds 

Paper 

reams 

Port Wine 

9 dozen 

Pantaloons ^ i 

19 cerge^ or scor& 

Piece Goods 

'4050 pieces 

Ditto 

09 J biiitd'cs 

Ditto 

99 eergCi or score 


1 


R 


Iron 

Ditto 

Jagorp 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ironmougery 

Ditto 

Jackets 


3 cajidies 
11^ maunds 
10 pots 
14 bundles 
1 cand^ 

9| maunds 
10 chests 
] box 

9 corge, or score 


Rose Water 

Rice 

Rum 

Hum Shrub 
Red Camblps 
Raisins 
Ditto 
Ditto 


1 hottie 
9057 robim 
4 pipes 

2 boxes 

9 corge^ or scorn 
4 cappais 
-3 ea tidies 
15 mauftds 


K 

KniTes 

L 

Leather 

Limes 


Ifung^ a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditio 

Madeira 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mustard Seed 
Ditto 

Mettp Seedj FcnugrceUp 


li corgCf or score 


14^ corgCj or score 
I bundle 


23 bags 

5 candies 

6 maunds 
34 pipes 

8 cnests 
39^ dozen 
10 raltins 

1 bag 

9 maunds 

2 ditto 


Sandal Wood 

Salt 

Ditto 

Sindp Salt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shoes 

Ditto 

Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shirts 

Sunimerheads, Umbrellas 

Sundry 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Soap 

Ditto 

Stationery 

Eural Tobacco 


T pieces 
7 bales 

22500 edangallh’s 

2 bundles 
6 cappais 

3 maunds 

1 chest 

414 corgCj or /core 
T bundles 
43 bag's 
cuRdies 
t mannd 

It cargCt or score 

2 ditto 
1 trunk 

17 bundles 
1 case 
450 loaves 
99 bags 
1 chest 
7J candies 
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Quality^ 


-T 

Tea 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tortoise Shells 
Ditto ditto 
Twine 
Ditto 

Tutafiague 

Tamarinds 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tobacco 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Canmnoyr, 

3lst December, 1799. 



Quantity. 

Quality. 



V 

_ 

1 box 


. 

22 chests 

Vinegar 

- 

15 IBs. 

Uredf a kind of Pulse 

- 

i matind 



4 ilfs. 


_ 

3 bundles 


_ 

niaunds 

W 


4 pieces 

2 candies 

Wheat 


17 maunds 

Ditto 


1 bundles 

Ditto 


62 ditto 

Wax Candles 


12 candies 

Ditto 

_ 

23 maunds 

Ditto 


Errors excepted. 


Quantity. 


T boltks 
9b hags 


115 bags 
45| candies 
5 maunds 
2 cheils 
2 man fids 
54 ibs. 


(Signetl) 


Bill. IIodgso:t, 

C. Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1800. 


Quality. 


jdJuanj Seed of an umheh 1 
lirei ous Fiaiit J 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Arrack 
Almonds 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto — 

B 

Bengal T\ece Goods - 

Bools 

Barley 

Beer 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Blue Cotton Cloth 

Ditto 
Blue 

Brass Pots 
Benjamin 
Ditto 

Bruces (Brushes ?) 

Brandy 


Quantity^. 


1 cand^ 

4 i/naimds 

14 bags 
4 casks 
25 fnaunds 
1 jar 
1 bag 
1 cappat 


J55 pieces 
2 ^ maund$ 

24 pair 
1 bundle 
T casks 
28 dozen 
J le^^uer 
59 pieces 

23 corge^ or score 

5 mauvdA 

6 

I ciiest 
1 ^ maund 

1 chest 

2 ditto 

dS 


Quality. 


Confections ry 
Coco-Nut Oil 
Ditto 

Cointer Seed 

Camphire 

Cotton 

D itto 

Chandroise 

Curtain Cloth 

Chil/p Pepper* Capstmm 

CofamBo Arrack 

Ditto ditto 

Cadps 

Cochin Shoes 
Oiel/a Clolh 
Chinfi Shoes 
CUinls ^ 

Copper Pols 

Clima Summerheads, Um-l 
hrellas) J 

C&mhlicsy Country Blankets 
Ditto 

Cot Lace, a kind of Tape 

CJtina Ware 

Ditto 

Ditto 

China Paper 


Quantity. 


2 pots 
12 paddas 
30 co(ftw& 

51 hags 
^ mannd 

6 candies 9J maunds 
40 bundles 

2 hales 
2 pieces 
8 ^ maitnds 
15 leaguers 
30 gallons 
20 pieces 

7 eorgCj or score 
67 pieces 

1 chest 
238 pieces 
40 mau7ids 

[ bundle 

If cerg€j or score 
l bundle 
I ditto 
20 chesti 
1 basket 
5 dozen 
4 | quirei 
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APPENDIX 


Vitality* 


Country Medicine 

Country Thread 

Country Twine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coco-Nuts 

Comhla Mass (Pish) 

Ditto ditto 

CotTee 

Ditto 


D 

Dry Coco-Nuts 

UupallSy a Cotton Cloth 

Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dimity 

Bholh a kind of Pulse 
Ditto 

l)7t7is(iT^7 a Cotton Cloth 


E 

Europe Cloth 
Ditto, Chints 
Empty Bottlcfi 
Europe Twine 
Ditto Thread 


G 

CinghamSi a Col-ton Cloth 
Ditto 

Gram^ a kind of Pulae 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Grn 

Ditto 

Glass Ware - 

Ghee^ Boiled Butter - 
Ditto 


H 

Ilo&ka-^nakes 

Horse-Shoes 

Hams 

Hats 

Handles 

Handkerchiefs 


I 



Quantify, 


2 bags 

19/5s* 

1 bundle 

1J maund 

4 iifs. 

19100 

60500 ])ieces 

26 blindJes 

6 chests 

6 maunds 


5 

6 or score 
St cappalB 

S candies 
71 bales 
SO bundles 
18 pieces 
141 maunds 
1 ba^ 

15 corge^ or score 


■5 pieces 
^ ditto 
d OD do,5£<cu 
2 bundles 


2 corge, or scare 
S pieces 
500 edatigaliies 
11 eand^ 

28 ba-^s 
10 cliesLs 
2 cases 
. 13 chests 

.43 dappers^ or skins 
2 pots 


1 chest 
(0 pair 
15 chests 
3 

70 bundles' 
2 pieces 


QualHy. 


K 

Knives and Forks 

L 

Leather Gloves 
Large Nails 
Lime Pickles 
Ditto 

M 

Feed, Feaugr^dk 
Manearj/ 
iA/owdaJi 
Mmutpar Cloth 
ditto 

Madeira Wine 
Ditto 


N 

A^ankifis 

Nutmegs 

like in the Husk 

O 

Opium - ^ 

Gold Thread - 

Onions 

Ditto 

Oil 

P 

Piece Goods - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Portuguese Paper 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Padlocks 

Paiighat Tobadco 
Ditto Piece Goods 
Perfumery 
Pins 

Port Wine 
Pickles 


,Rice 

Ditto 

Razors 

Bum 


^aniity. 


8 dozen 


1 dozed 
225 
6 jars 
200 


1 maund 

2 chests 
9 ditto 

bundles 
34 pieces 

3 chests 
i pipe 


54 pieces 

12/5s, 

2500 edangdliics 


12 

5 pieces 
7 candies 
3 bags 

13 dupperSf or skins 


8 corge, or score 
37^ ditto 

671 pieces 
2 chestf 
198 reams 
5 quires 
15 dozen 
2 bates 
200 pieces 
2 boxes 

1 bundle 

9 cKesti 

2 cases 


500 edangalUes 
,1542 raditts 
'30 dozed 
I chest 


Izarj/y Cotton Cloth - 
I run, B rasa { B a rs ?) 

Jack "Wood, jdftdcarpim 
Issence (lucent ?) 


3 pieces 
^2 candies 
95 pieces 
TJ maund 


S 

Super ibtt 
Sitrai Tobacco 


S pieces 

3 candies j: mmund 
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xkix 


QtmHiy,. 

* Quantity, 

Quality, 

Quantity, 

Eural Toljacco 


9 bundles 

Tobacco 


32 cappaU 

Soap - ' 

- 

274 bag! 

Turbands 


20 pieces 

Silver Epaulettes 

- 

1 pair 

Taftetas 


1 carge, or score 

Soutli cloth 

- 

5 pieces 

Ditto 


15 pieces 

Sandal Wood 

• 

14S25 ditto 

T urine rick 


2 maunds 

Saddy 

- 

MS ditto 




Sugar 

. 

16 chests 




Ditto 


5 candies 8 maunds 




Ditto 


\ 8 bags 




5pa7zesGlass (SpyingGlasses) 

7 

V 



Sugar Gandy 

- 

10 chests 




Ditto 


15 tubs 

TIlvu Seed 


4 bags 

Stationery 

- 

3 chests 

Vinegar 


2 chests 

Sutidry Europe Articles 

e ditto 

Ditto 


3 casks 

Setssars 


3 dozen 




Salt 


I bale 1 




Ditto « 

. 

T cappals ' 




Stocking! 


L trunk 




Salmop 


1 cag 

W 



Shot 


2 bags 




Silk Handkerehiefs 


4 piece 

l^Tax CaDtlics 

- 

1 cliest 




Ditto 


3^ maunds 

T 



Wine Glasses 


1 chest 

A 



Weiery 


1 ditto 

Tobacco 


I candy 5 moMnds 

Wheat 


0^ cajidiet 

Ditto 

- 

93 bundles 

Wine and Claret 


2 chests 


Errors excepted. 


Caiumnore^ 

31 Dtcember^ 1800. 


(Signed) Br. I. IloQGso », 

C. Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by LAND, 
from i St January to 31st December, 1799. 


Quality, 

Quantity, 

Quality, 

Quantity, 

A 


rai'%Pepperj Capsicum 

30 maunds 

A 


Can^a 

1 

Si eurges, or score 

Almonds 

23 maunds 

CloYes 

4 lbs. 

E 


D 



1000 

Dates 

Ditto 

8J candies 

79 maunds 



Ditto 

24 hales 

C 


JJhoiL a kind of Puhe 
JJoriay a Cotton Cloth 

10 maands 

2 pieces 

Caddy * M 

J4 pieces 


Coco-Mut 

1200 

f2 


Cotton - - ' 

SO tnaunds 

u 


Ditto 

Coco^^ut Oii 

14 bags 

22 paddams , 

Garlic 

Gram^ a kind of Pulse 

5^ mamids 

5 ditto 

Catcha Cloth 

lOJ pieces 

G/inJah^ Dried Flowers and j 
Leaves of Hemp J 

ComblteSj Indian Bbnkel^ 

5 corgCy or score 

14 bundles 































APPENDIX 


Qualify. 

Qaantity. 

Quality. 

Quantitj- 

Ganjah^ Dried Flowers and 1 





Leaves of lleiup J 


P 



G [flits Ware 

J box 




Ditto 

1 chest 

Post Paper 

- 

ream 



Ditto 


1 bundle 



Piece Goods 

- 

5104 pieced 

H 


Ditto 

- 

20 bundles 

Hats 

1 chest 

K 



Handkerchiefs 

IT pieces 



lilng^ or iisaftelida - 

g mawnds 

Raisins 


4 himdles 

I 


Ditto 

- 

14^ maund$ 

JogOT}/ 

I bag 

S 





Sugar 

- 

candiei 



Ditto 

.. 1 

4 maundi 

Jv 


Salt 


12 bags 

Kissemisy Halsiiis 

1^ cand^ 

Ditto 

' 

T 8TOO eda?jgallie$ 

Ditto 

10 maunds 

Shirts 


i corge, or score 



Soap 

- 

195 pieces 



Ditto 

- 

3 hags 

M 


Shoes 

- 

2 corge, or score 



Scissars 


5 dozen 

Mungy a kind of Pulse 

10 mamid^ 

Surst GraTjjf a kind 

of\ 

3 bags 

Mustard Seed 

^ ditto 

Pulse 

/ 

Maniar^f Beads 

S boxes 

Sadd^ 


1 piece 

Ditto 

2 chests 

Siiid^ Sait 

- 

5 maunda 

Ditto 

1 bag 






T 



N 


Tobacco 


25^ oiattnds 



Tamarinds 

_ 

1 candjf 


10 pieces 

Ditto 


6 muttnds 

Kails 

fnaunds 

Tatton 

- 

S pieces 

O 


W 



Opium 

4 

Wax Candles 

• 

1 box 


Errors excepted, 

Cannanorey (Signed) Bai, HodgsoNj 

SUt December^ 1799. C, Mr* 
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APPENDIX. 

ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED bj LAND, 
from 1st .Tanoaiy to 31st December, 1800. 


Quality, 

QiiaiUHy. 

QuaUfy. 

Qiiimtity, 



Doly^ a Cloth 

2 pair 

A 


a Cotton Cloth 

22 ditto 

AliDontls 

40 rnmnda 





M 


C 


^fnnapa^ Cloth 

57 pieces 

Conn try Medicines 

2 ba^s 

Ditto tIUto 

3 bundles 

CombUeS’i or hidtun BJanlcets 

1 corge^ or score 

Ditto ditto 

6 eorgCi or score 

Coco-Nut Oil 

50 €0(yl^H 



OieUa 

3 pieces 

S 


Cotfon 

maunds 



Cmnbli€$^ or Indian Blankets 

10 pieces 

Sn m me rhe a lis (UmB re I las) 

corge^ or score 

Cam|>hirc 

^ maund 

Sait 

1,03,0030 edungaliiefi 

Caicha ClotJ] 

t bales 

Sugar 

0 cappnt^ 



Diito 

71 maunds 

D 


Ditto 

9 tubs 



Setssars 

3 dozen 

BhoUj a kind of Pulse 

\ maund 

Foap 

t maund 

Dates 

34 capimts 



Ditto 

1 maund 

T 1 


Ditto ' ^ 

3 candies 



Ditto 

33 bales 

TtirpcnXine Gil 

dozen 


Errors excepted, 


Cannanore, 

31 St December f 1800 . 


(Signed) Bri.Hodgsox, 

C. Mr. 












GENERAL INDEX 


A^AYNGARf or Sri Vauhmtam^ a sect. See 
Rrdhman* 

Abereroiiiby. Sir Robert, his invasion of ' 
95, J08j 121- 

Abkin or Ahkirtt^ an indiaii dynasty, iii. 96, 
112. 

Ahra€U7n^ tbetnineral calkcl Mica, See Mica, 

A cco m m od a t i on fo r I ra v e 11 e rs. Se e CA aturam , 
Chnvltrpi Inti, and i. 2, lU, li, 15, 

274. li, 175,182, 185, 413, iii, 465, 466, 
Aesa^a Mattadu Co/a, or rod, a nieasurc of 

lengtii, i, 1^5, I 

Admaad^ lesiiience of the chief Namburif il. 
423, 

Ad^ia RdjdSy iii- 475, 

Adi Parameswaraf a god of the ill. 77. 

AducGi it village servant, called also Pat ugura^ 
which see, 

Adiivu^ a mo rtgage ; Adutacara^ a mortgagee. 
See Mortgage- 

Ad^y or Maiahar foot, a measure of length, 
i. 6. ii. 208, 

Agave viviptm L, a plant from wdiich 
cordi^^e is made, i, 36. 

^ ' iilngo possessed by Brdhvimjs^ it. 
352- iii- 63* 

Agiicuitore, See Banks, Cat lie,Cordage, Corn, 
l>rs“livid. Fallow, Farms, Garden, lligli- 
land, lirigation. Lew-land, Manure, CJil, 
Pasture, Plongbrng,Puke* Servants, Slaves, 
Sugar, 'i'erraces, VVages, VValercd-laiid* 
Agriculture, state of at 

Aiigada-puimn^ ii. 442^ &Cp 
AfiwmiG^a^ ii, 333. 

Bhaudni Kudai^ ii. 216, 

CuicitUa, iii. 84. 

Q<iin(brtQn\ ii. 253* 

Co'ar, j, 279, 

Varapumfi}^ ii, 311. 

Erodii^ ii. 288, 

Mafled^-pma^ iw 7/atg*a, iii, 139, ' 

Madhit-giri^ i- 36'3, 

ij. 156. ] 

MaTtgaiorCf iii, 33i 

VOL, IIL 


Agriculture, state of at 

Nala-j^dyana-paU^amf ii, 229* 

Falacbpt ii, 319- 
Faiighabt ii. 364, 

Ftii^a^pattamf ii, 98' 

Scringapatam^ i. 83,125* 

Shetuwai^ ii, 396- 
Sira, i, 401, 

Tripura^ ii, 278, 

Agriculture, implements of. See Cart, Orillt 
Harrow, Hoe, Flank, Plough, Heapitig* 
book, SudUy^ VVeeding-iron, oke- Also, 
i- 126. ii- 2JS, ijj. 4S, 148, 234, 427^ 
Agnculture, imperfection of, i. 15, 30, 125, 
345. il. 275. iii. 72. 

Akumuddp^ a gold coin- See 
AJelar^ one of the petty U^ds of Jkiava^ iii, 63- 
Afa^ii/idO;, ‘A. kind of pulse- See Difik/io^ oafs- 
jmg, 

Aletris nervosa^ a plant of which cordage is 
made; i. 192. 

Aiiguttaj iii. 33S, 

AbUigat'af a village servant, who measures the 
coin,i. 270. 

Ahnamc. See Funchans^a. Also, ii, 52S. 
Aloe; a plant from which fences and cordage 
are made. See ylgave^ 

Aianfbady, a town, ii-186\ 

A?mfWithus farimjerm Roxb, a plant cul- 
dvitied, II- 427* 

Amara-ivatk a river, ii. 300- 301- 
Amavasya.ihe hist day of the moon, which 
most Hindus celebrate as a fast in honour of 
their deceased parents, i. 338, 

A?7iboori ijji 462. 

Amiidtir, the chief officer of the district called 
a Tfiluc in AJj/sore^ i- 82. 

a dam and camii for caiTying ivafer 
from a river to irngaie the iiejds. See 
Oaijal- 

Ana-giri, iii. 382. 

dnagmdh part of the city of YjJaya~?iagariT. 

See Vijaya-nagara^ ajiU Vavana, iii". (i6‘! 

97 , 112 . 

e 






GENERAL INDEX 


Jnamaluj a kind of pulse* Se® DolichoB 
Lablab^ 

Ananda and his kinsmen kings in India> iii* 

Aiiaxmi Nelhtnt^ iii, 4(^3/ 

Aficola^ uL 176* 

Andhra or Andrai/f the poetical tlialect of the 
Telhjga nation; also the Sanscrit name for 
ihe nation itself. See Teliifgaj and i* 253* 
iii* 90. 

Aadxdw^ conda^y a place in Malikhar^ i, 499* 
Anethtfn Suxva lio 2 ;h. MS, a carminative 
seed cultivated, ii, ]64, 

Angada-puramy a town of Malabar^ ii, 434* 
Angaraca^ a kingdom, ii, 200* 

Anganty a river of Cfmnra, iii. lOS- 
Aagtdizay iii, 78* 

a copper coin with the impression 
of an elephani. See Dub, 

Am-mala^Uy town of Cofm6efore, ii 331* 

—--5 a passage in the mountains 

between Cohnbetore Malabar^ ii. 332. 
Apogodaiy a town, ii, 226 , 

Appearance of the country, and generai state 
of cultivation and popnlalion between 
31a(h’aSy and the 67/rrfs, or passages up the 
mountains,!. 1,5, 8, 10, 15, l6, IS^ 1%9.^ 
Idem in the Mpaore or Pafaxia Rdp&dety i. 37^ 
41, 44, 48, 49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 5S, 82, 337, 
i70, 190, 19^ S653 271, 27^, 27<J/3ia, 
316, 342, 344, 357, 3P0, S9S, iu 2, 4, 15, 
l6y 23, 24, 33, 34, 44, 58, 60, 63, 6‘5, 6S, 
69, SO, 85, S7> SS, 89, 91.92,97, ns, 
129, 137,.J42, 146; 149, 150,155,156* iiS* 
359, 363, 367, 375, 3S0, 382, 384, 3S9, 
392, 403, 405, 407, 409, 419, 422, 424, 
425, 431, 435, 457, 460, 46l, 462, 465* 
Idepty in the Nagara lldj/ada, iii, 253, 259, 
283, 2S4, 266, 287, 28S, 289, 292, 309, 
311, 313- 

Idarii in the Chatrakal Rdyadat iii. 330, 337, 
338, 343- 


Id€7/iy in the districtsbelonging to the Company 
above the Eastern Qliats^ L 28, 29, 33. ii* 
164, 173, 175, 179.ISI, 186,285, 
IdcmyUi the provirice of ii. 1S6, 

IS9, 192, 199^ 226,228, 235, 238,244, 
245^ 248, 249, 275, 2/8,282,286, 287, 
291, 293,299, 301,307,318, 331, 

Idany in the province ol ii-346,347, 

364, 3S7, 389i 390, 413, 419, 422, 432, 

434 ; 460, 462, 470, 494, 496, 500, 501, 

510, 514, 516, 517? 540, 544, 553, 555, 
. 558,559,563, 565. 


Idcniy in the province of Camra below the 
G-hafSy iii- 1, 8 , 9j 12, 14, 15, 19, 61, 62, 
64 , 67, 73, 74> 80, 87, S8, 89, 101, 104, 
10$, 134, 135, 136, 138, 152, 158,162, 

166, 175, 37s, 186, 189, 190,201* 

Idemy above the Ghats, iii. 203, 206, 207,210. 
IdcTitj. in Soonda or Sudha^ above the GhatSy 

iiL 211, 217, 229* 

Arabiatj colony in India* Sze ^lopla^s, 
Arachis hppogeca L. akiadofpulse,j.329- 
Arava^-co^iif'i^bpy a town oiCoimbeturey ii* 302. 
Ara^y the Canarescy or HarnaUi name for a 
hlarattahy i* 237- 

Architecture. See Bridge, House, Inn, Palace, 
Tempie, 

Armlay a village of CmarUy iii* 6I* 

Armf^ or Arrnaatty a town, capital of a 
country, i. 17, 

■ Rupeey a silver coin, ii. 210* 

Arena Catenhit Im, or Betel-^mt palm. See 
Gardens, Piantatlons, i. 153, 384. ii- 52, 
110, 259, 365, 454, 453, 487, 504, 524, 
552, 561* iii. 2, 45, 54j 59, 64, 86, 151, 
154, 220, 270,277, 403, 452. 

Aiddtta, a Kect considered now" ns heretical- 
See rtfso iheir Gods, iii* 77- 

A 'rltta pnntmbay a phice in Mahbary iu 559- 
Arkauoaii river, iii* 427- 

Artocarpus integnfuhay or Jacky a fruit t ree, 
ii. 365,402, 454, 453, 463,487, 524, 552, 
56 j* iii* 47, $6. 

Arts, state of. See Agriculture, Architecture, 
Calentlar, Canal, Gilding, Iron, Manutac- 
til res, ^Measures, Quarries, Reservoirs, Sur¬ 
vey, AVejghts, Wells, Varnish, 

Aruht-gupaj /, a to w n, i r * 57. 

Arpa, a region of the world. See BMraia, 
Asagara^ a am which contains w^ashermen, 

i. 337 * 

A^oph, chief governor of a large district 
tinder TippoOj ii, 2. 

Ass, an nnimal, i* 7i 206, 356* ii* ISO, 383* 
Assur-hkafmy a kind of Mussulman temple^ 

i. 347* 

Astrology* See Cunian^ Paunhangay i, 235* ii* 
425, 528* 

AsmUy a devil, iii. 76. 

Allmm?i/y a messenger, ii. 215* 

Avanasiy a to\vn of Coimbi torcy it, 276- 

Avaraj/y a kind of pulse. See Doikhos LaMab, 
Avatar, See IncaniHlian. 

Avila-gotnay iii* 189* 

Baba BodecUy a Mussulman saii.t* iii. 310* 
Bacadaru, a cai>t of shivci in Canar.^, iii, 106. 






GENERAL INDEX. 


Bacri, a silver coin, i, 128, 

Bagfiitf or garcien ground, ia oppositioii to 
arable fields. See Garden, 

Bagauutiit. a iemaiedeity of \hc Hindus,u,41$, 
Bagcra^ a kind of corn. See Panicum iialicvm. 
Bt^adur^ Pagoda^ Hm^ or Vuraka, a gold coin, 

i. 128. ii, 210, 31 a iii. 25* 

Balmlunda, a book contaiaiiig a history of 

Huiga, iii. l62, 170. 

Baja a j a kind of coni. See Holcm spicahts. 
Baikskavdaf Mata, iii. 286', 288, 

Bailiiru, iti. 3g2, 400, &c. 

Balapura Chica^ a town ofJiy^are, i. 329* 

—- ,Doda, a towji of Mysore, i, 330, 346, 

354. 

Bal/ika, an Indian dynasty, ill. 96. 

Baifja, a cast of traders and farmers. See 
Bujujigani Telinga, 

Ballkp^ a proprieior of land in Tuiava^ iii. 31. 
Baliagaif a division of Hindus. See Hhidu. 

-—, a cast of very ijnpure origin. Sec 

JPhaliiaru* 

BaUapum, a kind of stone. See Pot-stone, 
Bam(f 00 , a kind of canc, i, 5, l6g, 189* 

ii. 34l, 

Ba?iasamudra, iii. 424. 

Ba?mx{^ara, iti. 384. 

Banawhi, Iii. 230. 

Bafigaiorej or Bangahmi, a chief town of 
Mpsore^ i. 44, 193. 

Banftka, aa Indian dynasty, iii. 112. 
Banjiganiy a cast of Hindus who are tradersj 
artists, and farmers, 

- Pane ham, i. 236. 

- CurivinaM See Biig Mugga. 

* -— Jainu, i. 236, 240. ii. 68,. 

- 2'eiinga or ^J'cligaf i. 236j 240, 

322. 

Banks for keeping out w'ater^ ii. 5l9, 560, 

iii. 2, 42, 45. 

Banuru, iii. 420. 

Bara- 7 nahdly districts annexed to the, after the 
fall of Seringapatam, iii. 432, 459- 
Barcurn, a town and prlncipalily of CaTiaraf 
iii.82, SS, 101, loy. 

Banta^ Bani^ or Bant up ^ a weight. See 
AVcights, and Candp, by which name the 
English usually call it, 

Bartigu, a kind of corn. See Panicum miiia- 
cam^ 

Bassia^ a tree, i, 230, ii, 125, 

Bastt^a, a Hindu deity. See Smvaka» Also i. 

l65. iik 253, 391- 
Baswa lUsd Hurga, iii, 138, 


Basxuana^ a celebrated personage, 1. 240. 

---- Betta^ iii. 425. 

- pur ana, the sacred book of a sect of 

Hindus, i, 240. 

Basu^a-patlana, iii- 310. 

Batadaru, a cast of Canara, mostly slaves, id, 

106 . 

Baiigaru, a kind of servants employed in agrU 
cuiture. See Servants. 

Battu, or exchange. See Money, 

■ Achdrpa, a celebrated doctor among the 
Brahmans, iii. 91, 98. 

Batiap, a deity of the Hindus, i, 399* 

Baiuaiila, a town of Canara, and its princes, 
iii, 109, 130. 

Bapdamungulum, a town of Mpsorc, 1 . 35- 
Bapdant, u cast who are properly buiiLers, rob¬ 
bers, andfarmens, t, 179? 358. 

B'eacui, a town of Canara, iii, 12, 

Beal'S, ii, 197- 

Bees with honey and wax, i. l6S, 391* 

225, 246, 335, 385, 560, 

Briars, i. 266, 325. iii. 13, 

BeidurUi a vilfage of Canara, iir, lOp. 

Baiitru, a place in Caiiara, iii, 87? 135,1S6- 
Bijah Rhjd, a celebrated prince, i. 240. 

Bdaila Rdpas, a dynasty of princes w-ho go¬ 
verned the Peninsula, See Fishnu Vaulma 
Rdpa, and ii. 80. iii, 74? 9^Jj 4/4. 
Belkarp, iii. 176. 

Bdlaia Angadp, a place in Canara, iii. 67* 
EHlu-gum, iii. 380, 

B^lluru, a tow n of Mpsore, ii, 64. 

Bmi-ckamdi, chief of the Butler-office in Mp^ 
sore, an officer of revenue^ ii. 5. 

Besia Tcliga, a cast, carriers of palanquins. 
See Bui. 

- Canara, or Karnatu,2u cast. See Cahbaru^ 

Torearu. 

Be^c/lcaf. See Gardens. 

——^ nut cultivation. See 

-^ , commerce wotli. Seei- 201. Ii. 32, 

iii, 228, 

Beit a, a kind of temple of the Jainas, iii, 82- 

-, a kind of land in Canara, See Low land, 

and iii. 42^ S4, 88. 

Betta Cuvubaru, a rude tribe or cast of Kur* 
nata. See Caruharu. 

BttUila~nada,^ district otMalahar, ii. 434, 470, 
Bhadra Khli, one of the Hindu deities called 
Sakiis, ii. 2 16, 330, 528, 
river, iii. 400, 403, 

Blmiru'uia, a deity of the Hindus, See KaU 
Bhairava* 
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a region of the world in Uindtit^ 
geography^ ii- 3t f>- hi. 7^- 
a nindu ddiy, i- 4^3. 

——'j a river oi Coimhetore^ ii- 228^ 248, 
278. 

-- KudultnioviUoiCoimhctoref ii- IpP; 

2G0, 201. 

Bhcrl^ a cast containing traders, i. 259, 321, 
351, 

a deity of tlie Bmius^ i. 33S, 
JjulcTUTUy vulgo a capital city of 

Kurnata^ iii, 105, 12S, 2^1, palace, 2t)2. 
Bitlhdii liver, hi. 203> 211. 

Biluara^ a cast who extract wine from palm- 
trees, analogous to the Brgwrw, Shunurj und 
Tiat\ lu^ 52 ~ 

Bil^ Hessanif a kind of pulse. See Doiichos 
caL^mig, 

-- lianaf a silver coin, See Malabar Fanam. 

- Muggaj a cast of weavers, i, Il6^ 418, 

Birfialat one of llie Hl/idu deities called Sak- 
tisj iii- 17 - 

Birnppa, a male deity of the Jlmdas; compare 
Kdlti Bkalrava, i, 397* 

Blankets, See ^VooL 
Boar, tvild, h, 127* 

Boats, ti, 419} 420, iii, 22, 174 188* 

Bobtar a kind of pulse. See DolicAos cats~ 
Jiti g, 

Bombft;p Rupee, a silver coin, ii, 116 , 539- 
Bombula^i a kind of priests, i. 423, 

Borassita fiabeHiJoruiis L, a kind of palm, its 
cultivation, wine, and inspissated juice, i, 5, 
9, 157. 393, ii, 175, 193» 458, 4S7, 

561, 

Brab, «i kind of palm. See Barassus. 

Bradppicif ufsinw, a wild beasit. See Bear, 
Brahnta^ a Hindu deity, i. 144, 304, 334, 
335- iii, 77, 83, 92, 

Brdhuans, the highest cast of Hindus ; dispo¬ 
sition, policy, and superstition. See Jgra- 
ru 7 n, i, 241, 242, 320, li. 23v 30, 59, 72, 
75, 79, 81, 84, 97? 144, 147, 174, 200, 
229, ^243, 267 , 285, 2S6, 287? 292, 293, 
300^ 34S, 352, 360- 366, 3S1, 424, 425, 
426, 433- iii* 18, 64, 73i 75, 76> 93, 435, 
4/0- 

--, niimeroys, i, 276, 331- ii-2? 47, 

285,291,361. ih. 2, 75 . 

--, their oecupations, i, 18, 20, 47* 

in 291 , 292 , 300- iii-S 6 -179- 

irn--, diviaipm, national; mU> ten nations, 

whereof the five uorthein are called Fanck 


I Gauda, the five soulliern FuneJt IlrdvaiTa or 
I I>*-6vidf(t i* 20, 3G7, 308- iii, 90 ^ 176 , 

' 

I BrdJimn/is, farther national divisions- 

— ---, Cunrmatf 01 ii-64- 

-^ Ua/ga or //r/im, iin 131, 206 , 212 . 

— -, hubbn, hi. 1 / 9 - 

- Kankuna^, ii'. 20, l /S? 185- 

^---, Namburij ii. 348, 352, 360, 306, 

367 , 3f;3, 410,423. 

; -, h- 352, 4S5, 

[ -—, TtdaiaAi\. 16 , 18>3l, 82, 90 ,&c, 

I 97^ 98^ 99 . 103,104, IQS. 109 , 111* 

‘ - —divined into families, or Gotratm^ 

' i. 309 , 354, 

-—divided info sects, i. 13, 304, 335* 

--, Sankeft/^ hi. 403 

-- Smartal, or sect of Siva^ i. 13, 304, 

s 335. 

- Sri Vaishiaram^ or Aayjigar, i, 14, 

142, 332,334- ii-73, 75. iii. 468, 470. 

---- , Maduaby i, 14. iii-90, ^c. 99* 

-, BMgavataf li- 64. 

--—, divitietl according to their occupa^ 

tions, i. 308- 

- ; Fuidika^ or men of piety and learn'- 

ing, i, 21. ii- 65, 303. iii, 403. 

lAikifiu or LiiX:adtka, or men of busi¬ 
ness, i, 21. ii. 65 . 

————5 ofiiciaUng priests, and Siva 

Brakmanas, i. 2 J, 33:i* 

— -, Snttnj/ash\ or men who have for¬ 

saken the wtu'id. See Sifn/ti/asL 

Bra/imtt-uara. a place in Cuiiitnij iii. 101. 

un indurated clay, used jiislead of 
bnek. .Sec Lfuerite, 

Bridge'^, i- 61 . h. hi- 19 - 

Bnnja/ifs. a kitid of dealers in grain. See 
hum ba flics. 

Brown, Mr. Supevinteiidant of the Companys 
plantation in Malabar, ii. 530, 535, 544. 
Buddka^ a tleity worshipped by ihe sect of 
Budd/ilsts^ i J 433 3J3. ii. 74. iii, 79 , 
Biiiika .<dratfu\ uo incarnatioii «))'the 
God ol the BrlihmanSji. 144, 334 . 

Budika/a^i\i. 376- 

Budu:*ar\ a rude tribe or cast of CoimhctQret 
ii. 246. 

Buffalo, a kind of cuttle,], 3, 116 , 206 , ii. 114, 
331, 382, 488, 50y, 562. iii- 57i 

336 . 

Biii, a east of TcHngas who carry palauquiiiSp 

i. 273 . 

Bufjorar^ a cast. See Ban^igaru. 
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'Bull worshipped by Hmdust See Basica. 
Surf aka. 

Bull MJh, iii, 390. 

Bullajior Fulium^ a dry measiirCj i» 303j 413^ 
ii- ?09, 279^ 311, 321. 

BiiilUj or Failamf a land‘ iiieasui^, ih 103> 253, 

379. 321* 

BuUur^ a hind of pul'se. See DoUcltos Lal/lab. 
Bungur, a chief or Ra/d of Cannra^ iii . 19, 63, 

67,73. 

or the pure Sitdras of Ttiluvaf 

a cast, iii. l6j lOS, 109. 

Buntwaiaf a town of Canard, hi. 62. 

Burial. See Customs. 

Bust^, a kind of temple of the Jainm, iii. 74, 
82, 132, 133. 

Bula, a Hindu deity, lii. 101, IO7,136. 
Better, i-164. ii. 14, 277, 3S2. 

B^lu, a kind of land for the cultivation of rice. 

See Low-land, iii. 37* 34. 

B^adu^ a country above the western Gh&t/t. 
See JVynaad. 

Bt/ta princesses of Bat uculla, iii. lOp. 

Bi/rasu IVodeav^j princt^s of Ctretdim See 
Carculla. 

Cabadp^ a person wlio sells ftitlk, i. 116^ 
Calfhaif,^ rich red soilj ii 83. 

Cad* Curuharuj a rude cast. See Cttraharu* 
Cadn-kull^, a village ofiWystire, ii. 60. 

Caddla^, a kind of pulse. See €icei\ 

Cadam, a duyV journey. See Measures of 
length. 

Cddur, it rude tribe or oast of Coimbatore, iL 
334, 338. 

Cuderi, iii. ISB. 

Cadoro, a kind of corn. See FaspalMm fni* 

^nentacemfiM 

Cadftir, a house of the Cotay*kuttp Riy/ts, ii. 
540. 

Cadit Svaiaru, a cast who lend herds of cattb. 
See Goaiaru, 

Cadrmba Rdpasy an Indian dynasty. See 
Mpuru Varma, iii. 96, 131. 

Cadutinada, a district of Malabar j and its chief, 
ii,509, 515, 53S, 539. 

Caidimjhap, a machine for raising wnter^ iii, 41, 
Calendar of Gmiara, iii. 27* 

Coimbeiorci ii, 177? 202. 

Malabar j ii. 355, 
il/?/jore, j. 230. 

Caihtfi OT Golirodti, a totvn of Malabar^ ii, 474. 
Cfdlarr/; n hard siony soili i. 37* 

VOL. JfL 


Gallu, the juice of the Pabnka tree^ See 
Boramts. 

Calophi/llum inoplnflium, iii. 135, 

Culnra, a town of Mpsore,\. SO^. 

a female deity of the Hindus. See 

Parvali, 

akind of corn. See iJo/cif.s spicatus. 

Gam m da la, a ri ver of J real, i. 2 3. 

Canals for irrigaling the land, i. 23, S2, ii* 85# 
S7, S8, 90, 119, 151, 163, 197? 329, 245, 

I 2S8, 291,292, 300, iii.63. 

Cananore or Canura, a town of Malabar, and a, 

. principality, ii. 553, 555, 559* 

Canai^a, a province, Chap. XIV. XV* XVL 
and appearance of the country, iii, 103, 105. 

-and Cmiarese, a corrupt name for 

Ear 7 fatai See Kamata, hi. 103. 

Cajiap, a land measure, i. 6. 

Can4:OR”huify, ill. 425, 426j &;c. 

Caudaca, a di’y measure of Mysore, called Mote 
or Moj^an by the 7^amuis, Salaga or Silig(t 
by tlie Tcltnga^, and Camlp by the Muss^ii^ 
tnam, i, 130, 131, 194> 301, 36'3> 4J3, ii. 33, 
1 j 20g, 2 52^ 279^ 311, 331. 

-a land measure; See MmL 

Candashara, militia or armed men for the 
defence of a district, n. 215, 307i 327* 

Candum land of Malabar. See Loivdattd, ii. 565. 

Candp, a weight. See Weights, i* 6. 130, ii* 
132, 512, 523, 530, 534, 536, hi. 26, 49* 

Cmdp, a dry measure. See Candaca. 

Caneh Sumare/i of the Mysen’O Rdjtfs domi¬ 
nions, iiiv 414, fitre, 

Cangcmp, a kind of corn. See Fafikim ila~ 
limtn. 

Gani, or moreproperl3 "diviners, sorcer¬ 
ers, ii. 152- See Cimimi, Hucaru. 

Gamcapillap, a ca&tof 5'iir/rds among the Tumuh. 
from which are selected the registers or ac- 
complants of villages and manors, ii. 213. 

Cammrmdmllprn Sec Cancan-Imllp. 

Canlcrp, properly Caiderva or Cmitcf~Rdpa,ii 
R6jd of Mpsore. Sec Rdjds of Mp^ore. 

Canter * 7 *dpa Pagoda, linn, or Varaba, an irna-' 
ginary money, i. 129, 19** 361, 363, ii- 

116,279* 

—— -—-, Han a, P(dam,oT Fmiom, a gold 

coin,!. 128, 301,363i ii. II6. iiJ* 25, 258. 

Canums a species of nuntgage by wldchlands 
and slaves arc held in MalabaK See Mort- 


f 
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Capaia durga^ a iowii and fort of i. 53, 

i)h 4?5* 

Capiii-podi^ the powder the fruit of the 
Roih'rm ihtLtoriayH dye^i. i 6H, ^11- ii- 3^1-3- 

Cajnfpy Yalm/yOT Facvfaj a machine for laismg 
water,!. 191,356, 373, 337, 403. ii. SSI, 
S99,314. 

Capii^ tot ay gardens w'atered by the above 
machine. See Gardens, Tarkati. 

Caragadn^may one of ihe deiiies called Saktisj 
L SIS. 

Caramonpj a kind of pulse. See Dolichos 
cats^ai/g, 

Carap Ilosso-huUpy iii. 210. 

Carculiay a low'n of Canaray and its princes 
called Bprasawodearj iit, 195 75, SI, 86, 

Cardamoinsy ii. 336, 510, 538. iii. 225, 228, 
270. 

Cari-culiuy a black stone, ii, 6l. iii. 374, 392. 

Curtapy H kind of pulse. See Cicer. 

Car/taliCy a country, being a corruption of 
Karitataj i. 17. 277- 

Caroluy a kind of corn. SGePanicum itaiicum. 

Carriers, and carriage of goods. See Porters, 
]. 205, 417- ii^ ISO, 434, iii. 270, 331. 

Cart, i. 122. 

Cartkamiis tmctoiim a plant used as a dye, 
i. 214, 295,373. iii, 443,444. 

Cariinaady a district ami principality of iltfa/a- 
bar. See Ca d uthi ad a . 

Cariiruy a town of CaimbttorGy ii. 299. 

Curyota urtm X. a palm, ii, 454. iii. 64, 

Cashy Cashiy or Ca^, a copper coin, i, 415- ii- 
116, 210, 353. 

Camiy a silver corn, i. 128. 

Caml goduy a town of Cmmray iii. 15. 

Cassia^ the bark of a kind of haurusj ii* 336, 
502, 5X2,545. iii. 59,161, 193. 

Cassaviimy hi. 178, 

Cast, a division ot Hindm. See Chief, 

and i. SO, 254* ii. 294, 329, 491, 493. iii. 
5, 76? 131, 

Castor oil. See Ricimts. 

Catalmy a rude tribe of iVJi;Mar,ii. 497. 

Cataracts of the river Caveriy iL 166, 169. 

Catechu^ See Terra Japnmea, 

Cattle. See Ass, Buffalo, Goat, Horse, Ox, 
Sheep, Swine, i, 116, 164, 27U 298, 344. 

Sy II, 13, 63, 68, 114, 150, 151, 174, 
192,227,278, 32/, 3S2,459, 488,509,526. 
111^48, 183, 241, 281, 299, 321, 353, 398, 


Caudhullyy or Cavadu huUpy a town in the 
Com[iany's territory above ibe western Ghats, 
ii. ISO. 

Caw yK measure of length* See Chain. 

Cavaiy a Mopluy town uf Malabary ii* 564, 
Caveryy or Ka^eriy a river. See Catajacts. i. 
61.' ii. S6y 115, 162, 163, 166, 176,, 190, 
196, 294. 

Cat?r cttiiuy a kind of painl. See Reddle. 

Caviluy a place in Canara, iii. 64* 

Cham, a measure of length, called CMngaUy 
Caury Gjiatay liusspy ii 208, 2/9? hi. 102. 
Ckakrcmy a wheel for raising water, ii. 407* 
Chakrantikamy a religious ceremony among the 
HinduSy 1, 146. 

Cliamay a kind of corn* See Panicum miltare. 
CAandra-giriy a town of iliy^'ore, ii. X. 

- ^y a town and river of Cawirc, iii* 

14, 15. 

Chandf*a*giuptiy or Chandra-gutiy iii. 250. 
Chandramanamy the lujiar ^eai- of th^ Hindus^ 
See Calendar of Mpsore, 

Chandpay liu 177* 

C//aritray a legendary talc, ii. 270. 

Charity, i. 325. 

Chtfrvaka, a sect of Hindus. See Sarvaka. 
Chatrakaly (or Chitteidroog) a principal city of 
Myjsore, iii* 339^ 

- f. rapada or Subapanay a division of 

the Mpsore kingdom, foj'merly a principality* 
See .Appearance of the country. Rdjds ^ 
ChatrakaL i. 81. 

Chaturimy a kind of inn- See Accommodation 
for travellers. 

Chmdiswarty one of the deities called Saklisy i* 

259. 

Chety a land-measure,ii. 108- 
Chennpattana or Chinapatamy a considerable 
town of Mpsorcy 1.53, 147 • ii* 172. 
Chensu<ariry a rude tribe or cast of Tamuky u 

7. 167- 

Cktray a country in Hindu Geography, ii. 183* 
185, 200, 237* 

CAeWcfl/, a principality of fear* See Coivta^ 
nada, 

--j a district of Maltd/ar^ ii* 559* 

Cherktii lands granted for the support of the 
lUjh of 3ialabary ii. 360, 368, 46l* 
Cheruman Permaly^ hrst monarcii ol Malapula, 
ii. 348,392, 424* 

Chet'upaickerpy a vHlage of Malabary in 432* 
Chka baiapurayMQvm of Mpsore* See Balapnre^ 
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in* 316* 

CMcamaj a female deity of ihe iL 123^ 

132- 

Chica N^^akana Hull^ a town of M^sore^ ii. 47* 
Chiefs of Casts among i. 80, 2S7, 

245, 259* 1** 329* See each casf for 

the particulars of their duty and ati'thority, 
C/iingalit or chain, a measure of length- See 
Chain, 

Chmnaj a village of Mjfsore, ii* 60, 

Cfimm-malif a town of Coimheiore/iL 2S3* 
CAiti* ndrd^afi* durga^ a fortress of iVJy^ore, ii* 
15* 

Chin*-ra^a--paHana^ iii- 408 * 

Chitrakara^ a cast who make furniture^ i. 253. 
CMtteldroogp iii. 339- 

ChSla, a town in the south of India- See 
Skola, 

Choni a kind of pulse. See Dolickos cai^ang 4 
C/iOidtry^ a name given by the English to 
various Idindu buildings* See Inn, Manda- 
pantf Tanp pmdai, 

C/toular^ one of the petty R^ds of Tuiava, lii. 
63,74^,75. 

C/towa^ a female deity of the HmdiiSy ii, 529- 
Ckaugaut^ See Sk^acadu^ a town of Malabar* 
Christians, ii-391,408, 460. iii.2, 21, 23j 6i* 
263* 

Chucri or CMcnimj an imaginary money. See 
Cantety Pagoda. 

Ckuncoa Mttiiiaf iii*2()2. 

Churmar^ a general name for slaves in Malabar. 
See Slaves* 

-, also a cast of slaves* See Potiar^ 

Cicer arietimm L. a kind of pulse, i- 366, 374, 
407* ii. 104, 105, 159^ 253, 254, 323* iii- 
295,323, 44S- 
Cinnamoii, ii* 546. 

Climate, eftect of on the health, i* 50, SIS. n. 
115, 116, 207, 237,243, 274, 338, 428, 
435, 556, ni. a 08, 271,344, 330, 405. 
Close, Colonel, resident at the Court of Mysore, 

i- 60, 68, 79‘ ii* 91* 

Cvbrif the dried keuiel of the Coco-nut* See 
Cocos. 

Coebiy or Cocking a priiicipality of Malay ala y ii, 
35U, 383, 393, 432, 499* 

Cochmcaly iii. 399* 

Cocos nuciferaL, or coco-nut palm,its cultiva^ 
Hon,fnut, in spissa ted juice, and wine, i. 155,. 
229,417* ii-33, 48, 259; 365, 399^ 417^ 


453 , 473, 487,503^ ^^ 4 , 552 , 554 , 561 . 

2, 50,54, 104, 136, 151, 153, 430^ 

Codda panna^ a palm. See Corypku* 

Codcai Bmdar, Sec Mangalore* 

Cadomudi, a town of Combitorej ii. 29^* 

Codra, a kind of corn. See Pankum miliaceum* 
CodugUt a principaUty between Mysore and 
Malabar, See Coorg. 

Codaganarj iii. 337* 

Coduwullyy a village of Malabar^ ii* 483* 

Coffee, ii* 545. 

Coictf^ffr, a cast of weavers, ii. 239, 26 i, 265- 
Combdor€y a province. See Appearance of the 
country, and Chap- IX. X, 

-, a town, ii. 249- 

Coins, i. 128, ii, 209, 295, 310, 353, 539* iii* 
25, 257* See Bacri^ Casky Cas?tdy Dub^ 
Fana7nfJasjd^Kizriy Mokuff Pagoda^ Paissa, 
Ripeet Tarrujji* 

Coir^ a kind of cordage- See Cocos* 

ColagUf a measure of grain', L 130, 363, 413* 

- land} a land measure, i. 372, 413. 

Colangodidj a town of Malabar^ ii- 346. 

Coiar^ a town of Mysorey u 277- 
Cold- See Weather, 

Cokaaglay a town of annexed to Colmbc- 

ii. 164, ^ 

Colkodu^ a town of Malabar* See Calicut* 

Colu, or CollUp a kind of pulse. See Dolichos 
byiorus. 

Coluta^nadaf a principality of Malabar, and 
its chiei commouiy called CAerical, and 
Cokstry ii. 499, 515, 520, 551, 553, 

556 iii. 10, 13, 14. 

Cmnarapeca^ Sudras oiKmtkanadescent, iii. 1S4 
Comatigas, a cast of Hindus who are traders and 
pure Fahyas, i, 256. 

CoTfibara, a river oJ Caeara, ili. 130. 

Commerce, See Fairs, Markets. State of at the 
following piaces- 

BailurUj iii. 399- 

Baagaiore, i. 198, 206, 212, 216, 2 I ?> 
218, 

Bidcruruy iii* 266. 

Calicut, ii, 4 76, 

Cananore, ii* 555, 562. 

Cmara, soiuheni district,iii, 3, 53, 62, 

86 . 

—northern districtj iii. 150, 179; 196- 

Caud/itilly, ii. 180. 

Coimktore, ii, 261,. 
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Cbiar, u 301, 302* 
kuttay^u. .543* 

M r> Cowarci‘’sdistricts ofii. 507. 
Davami-Giri^ iii. 331j&c. 

Dadu Baiftpnray L 354. 

GuMy ii, 31* 

J^Ir* Hodgson’s district of Malabar, ii. 

562. 

Hofiawera, iii* 137, 150. 

Irvenaadf il, 543. 

Ilari-l/ara, iii, 317* 

Kaveri pur a, ii. 1S5, 151. 

■Pidigkatj ii, 359. 

Pairj/ani^ ii. 420. 

Priya-Fattam^ ji^ li6* 

Sagar, iii. 35§* 

Satinrangalamf iu 239- 
Sed/mvn-*glmr, lit. 1791 
Serirtgapfitam, i. 69. 

SiligTttth, i. 

- i. 4f5. 

Soirnda, iii, 227j ^46- 
TeliwAfTp, iL 52Si 
Vadacm^^p, ii. 513. 

Mr. Wye’s districts in 46O* 

CQntpmp*s Fagodd, liutt, Of Varuliu. See Star 
Pagoda, 

- Rvpce, Set^ Madrm, 

Conenbirie. See Madras JutyBiddn, 

Cojihna, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 249. 
Coftjevtramj a lowru See KtifiJL 
Convolvtdm Bntatm L. an esealeiit root, iii. 15. 
iioargor Godngaf a principality bet^veen Mj/sore 
and Malabar, whose chief is called the Fir' 
Rapa. ii. 93, 94. gSi MS, 12J, 137, 
53S, 339. iii* IS, 62, 64. 69. 

Copra, dried keraol of the Coeo-tiut. See Cocos. 
Coragoru, Cotawat\ or Comr, a rude tribe of 
Tulava, iii, 96'* lOO^ 

Coral, abundance 136. 

Coratnas, a low cast of Karnaia^ i. 249, 

Cordage of the Agam or Aloe, See Agati, 

- Alctris iitrvosa. See Ahiris, 

Cordage of ilie Cordios i. 190, 

Cordage of the Crotolaria, Sufi, or India hemp. 
See CrQtolaria 

-coco-nut husk, or Gofr. See Cocos, 

- Hibiscus canuahinus^ See //t^iVcwi* 

Corn, Culmiferous plants cultivated for food. See 
Cpnosurtts Cowcanm^ 

Halctts sorghum, spicahm 
Fanicuni kalicum, miliaceum, miliars. 
A^a^alum /rumen tacemn ,j>ilosum.. 


Rice. 

Wheat. 

Zea Maps 

Cornwallis* Murquis, his invasion of 
33, 58, 139, i^>3, 193j 330^ 334, 3Ul, 362 
il 63, 150, 160, 174, 175.iiL 132. 

Comm, a kind of canal fur watering the country. 
See Canal, 

Corv^cs exacted by Tip^wo, ii. 146. 

Corppha umbraculifera L. a palm, ii. 488. 
Cosmography of the Hindus, m.ff, S3. 

Cossi an itinerary measure. See Hardai^v^ Hom^ 
livullt/ 

Cossumba, a dye. See Carihamvs, 

Cotap-liuHap or CothtSf aprincipaUty and dis^* 
trict of MaMizr, ji. 96 , 131, 483, 490, 499, 
520, 530, 540* 

Cotton plant and wool, i. 40, 203, 378, 411. ii, 
157, 193# 221, 253, 254, 263, 280, 29O, 
302> 313, 823, 326, 450, 520, 545, 562, iii, 
317, 323, 351. 

-manufacture, i. 40, 209, 213, 216^ 217, 

327. ii, 33, U6, 289,2hi,36o, 475, iii- 3l7. 
Cotucadu, a kind of cultivation in hilly countries. 
SeeHilia- 

Co5pi/^.n Hindu temple. See Temple. 
CowatdjMr- acoUecfcot in Mir/#£ir, ii.4Q4i 501 
Qov^ldurga, iiL 283. 

Go^vries, a small shell used as money, ih 33, u6: 
210, 353, 415, 

Credulity, See P^'ahmaji,Cani,Cuman, Nitcariif 
ii. 45, 59 ^ 162 , 168 , L70, 352. in. 23* 
Crocodiles, ij. 228, 414. 

Cropiij Totariou or ‘succesriun of, 1. S3, 103, 104, 
125. ]l^l9i 223, 255, 324, 379, 
Civtoiariajuncca, a plant used far cordage aud 
coarse cloth^ its cultivation and manufacture, 
i. 226, 291. ii* 227,235. 

Crysud rock, in 173, 299 , 

Cahbaru, l east of containing labourers, 

and called also Besta, ii, 24. 

Ctitha Setr, n weight. See eights, iSeer. 
CudagUj or reaping hook, i, 90 . 

Cudera caxavap, iij. 364 * 

Cudian in Malabar, a tenant at rack-rents il 366, 
368 , 370 , 444^ 476 V 495 , 510, 52S. 

Cudu, a kind of pulse. See Hoiichos hijiorvs, 
Culam, a kind of tank fur supplying drink. Safe 
Water, 

Culi, an evil spirit, u. 492 , 4S4, 4 f) 6 . 
Culimanatia, one of the Deiiics called SaLih, rii 
64. 

Culikhigap,a^ dry measure ofCanara^, hi. 27. 
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a kind of pulse* See Dolichas itjfiorus* 
Cultivation* See Appearance of the Country, ! 
Cerdage^ Corn^ Garden^ HiUsj Oil, Planta- 
lious, and tii- 342* Pulse, Sugar. 

a laud measure, i* 6. ii* 20S, 311* 

—or pole, a me^ure of length, i.6. ii. 
252* 

a cast containing, potters and dyers, 

L 273. 11.26. 

Curnlies, or Indian blankets* See Wool, and 
in. 330. 

CutJiiv, a town and principality of Camra, iii. 
15, 17, 18. 

Cumr^^ a kind of cultivation carried on upon 
tUe hills of Cawnm* See l-Iills, 

Cutntif a town of Naiga^ iii* 152. 

Cifwoii, a Mussulman term for farmers of the 
S{£{ira cast. See fVoculigas. 

Cutfc/imj/f dancers, raiisiciaus, and prostitutes. 
See Prostitutes, and i. i2, 307* ii. 72, 266, 
235* ill. 174. 

Cimian^ a low cast of MaMary containing 
astrologers, jugglers, and the like. See Caw/, 
ii* 52B. iii. 5J. 

CiittsUf a cast in Karmf/it of Su£/ra^ who are 
cultivators’, i. 349* 

a lioe drawn by oxen. See Hoe. 
Cuniumy register or accomptantof a manor in 
Mysore, See SAa/iaffoga, 

Cwrry, an Indian dish, i* 95* 

C^rtury title of the sovereign of Mysore* See 
of Mysore. 

•Cwnf5a^?2/j a cast containing shepherds, 1, 395* 
ii* 25, 141, 278, 331* Hi-333* 

-, Cad\ a rude tribe of Mysore^ ii, l2S. 

■ ' , I/mdy (or Ci/ffiiy} iii. 

335* 

——-, or iBeWa, another rude 

tribe, ii. 128. 

>Ct/rum!ralm, a tribe of Ma/al/ar. Ciitolm* , 
Cururtfborj a kind of sheep* See Slieep. 
Ciirumbaray a district of Medakir^ ii. 484,494, 

499* 

Customs of the natives,such as biuial, drinking, 
eating, marriage, worship, and the like, wdll 
be found under the different casts respectively* 
Custom-houses, and revenue* See Duties, and 
i* 40, 199, 203, 302- ii* 180, 391, 265, 
298, 457* ih. 58, 196, 332. 

Cfff* See Terra Japonica* 

CutaHy a village on the western GhatSy in. 206 - 

Cutichalnny a deity of the Hmdusy ii. 496. 


widows or divorced women who marry 
again, and their descendants, ii* 7? 212- in* 
336. See also each cast lor its customs con-* 
cerning them. 

Cuttay Mulalawadiyniom'i Mysore^ ii* 92. 
Cutteryy a kind of weavers who pretend to be 
of the Kshatriya cast, 1*212. 

CuttUy a weight, h* 157* 

Vxittyy a tree surrounded by a terrace for the 
repose of travellers, iii. 64* 

Cut’waly an officer who has charge of the police 
in a large town, i* 415* 

Cycas circinaiis L* a kind of palm, ii. 469 * 

Cyc/e of sixty years, iii. 408* 

-, of a thousand years, ii. 355 * 

Cynosums coroQonus h, a kiiid of corn* See 
j-Jilb, cultivation on, i* lp3, 101, 102, 2S5> 
297, 369, 375, 402,403, 408* ii. 103,144, 
161, 254, 255, 281,290, 313. in. 72, 239, 
296,429,433,440. 

Cyprinmy three species of, described, iii. 344. 
Cytisus c^uii ir. a kind of pulse, i. 103, 3/6, 
377, 382,409- ii* 177^ 223, 224, 290, 314, 
323,520. iii* 72* 

J)alai£(Uy a prime minister j also chief of one of 
the branches of the Mysore family* See 
R6jds of Mysore. 

Ddhhmuiy a name for the chief officer of revenue 
and police in a district, i* 267. 

Dancers, See Cunchmy* 

Dan* Nayakana Cofayy a town of CoiMhetoTCy 

ii. 244- 

Danyay a carminative seed, ii* 2S1- 
Daraporawy or Dharma^puramy a town of Coim* 
bet ore y ii - 308- 

Darayy a hard stony soil, i* 37j 83. 

Ddsiriy a religious profession among IlinduSy 1. 

241, 312, 339. 55* 

Dutey wild. See Elate sylvtslrk. 

Ddvana-gtrk 3- town in the Chatrakul Rayaday 
liL 330- 

Deception, curious, i. 24- 
Demon. See Mmi. 

Denkina^cotayy a district of the Edra-^nahMy 

iii. 4-32. 

Denkma-votay family, iii* 432. 

Depopulation. See Appearance of the Countr}'', 
Natives, i* l63, 344. ii. 141, 285, 332. 
549, 550. 

Dtsasy in Hmdu geography, means countries: 
Eharata-khanday or the world known to 
limdasy contains 56 Dhasy ii- 304. 


YOL, IIL 
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in 31 alabar, means a collection of 
scattered houses composing a small dbtrict 
or manorj ii. 352- 

DevOj or Devattir a dsemon or spirit, good or bad, 
ii, 128. iii* 77. 

Det'angas^ Cmara or i?(5Er;ia^a>a cast of weavers, 
i. 213,244, 420. ii. 242, 2^>I. 

- ' — Te^iga^ a cast of weavers. SeeJadar. 

u 213, 245, 353. iL 241. 
jyh'a'karrr^ iii. J<)0. 

Dcva Rdi/aSy dyoasty of, iii. 471* 

Devmfanantf laiida granted for rhe suppoit of 
temples- See Religious Establish meiUs* 
Devils supposed to possess men, ii. 45. iii. 23. 
Deu^an^ chief ininisier in some Indian govern* 
ments. See Purnea. 

Dball^ a kind of pulse. See C^tisus^ 

I^/iajia, a religious ceremony performed f<)r the 
remission of sin, and accompanied by gifts, 
i. 316. ii, 144. 

D/tan-murry^ a name for low land in Malabar, 
See Ltjw-/aud, 

D/iarma^ gifts ^>es to wed on religious men, ii. 

121 . 

- Rdjd^ a benevolent male dehy of the 

Jimdus^ J-242^ 261. 

Dios€orea,or yams, a root caUivated, i, 386. ii, 
54, 524. iti. 47- 

— -wild, ii. 127? 17S, 247, 384. 

Distemper among horned cattle. See Cattle. 
District, See Taim. 

Diviners, See Cani, 

Doda Balapnra, a town of Mysore, Sec Bala- 
para. 

Doda Ras/ty Giida^ iii, 377* 

Dog, wild, i, 191 

Doiic/ios-id/iorits L. a kind ofpulse. u 107? 286, 
377, 382, 409. ii, 105, 161, I98, 220, 228, 
280, 281, 302, 314, 323, iii. 41, 42, 183, 
240, 296, 297, 326, 352, 439,440, 

- -Ca/^'ang L, n kind of pulse, i, 94, 

220, ii. 323, 378, 398, 

— La blab h, a kind of pulse, j, 103, 
376, 382, 410. ii. ;77? 220, 224, 280, 2S1, 
290, 314, 323. 3S4. iii, 72. 

Dojfayf a cavity in a rock containing a supply 
of water, i. 164. 

Donigar^ Aliissulman term for a shepherd. See 
Ourubaru, 

Doray-gudOf an iron mine in MysorCf ii. 35,38. 
Drdvadu or Drd’cida^ a nation of HinduSy iii. 

90. 

' ^ a country in the south of India, iii. 

$0y 459, 


Dress of the Hindus^ i, 207? 306, ii. 353. See 
Kings, 

Drill, an implement of agriculture, 1,285,37ff, 
Drink, See Water, and each cast, respecting Its 
customs concerning drink. 

Drought, prevalent in India, i. 277* ri. 3, 35, 
249, 280, 283, 286, 

Drugs, i. 16s, 203. ii 335, 

Drummond, Mr, a collector in Malabar^ ii. 
393, 396, 401, 406. 

Dry-^eidy or Fyr Arum6a, or Panjiy in the east¬ 
ern side of the Peninsula, land which does 
not receive an artificial supply of wafer, 
analogous in some degree with the High¬ 
land of the we^te^^ coast, i. 83? 99 j 285, 
375, 408- ii. 103? 253, 280, 289, 301, 3l3? 
322, iii 295, 305; 342, 347, 395, 397> 420, 
438, 457- 

Dry-grainSy grains produced on Dry-field or 
High /and. See these two artick*s- 
Duby a copper coin, called Dudu m Mysore, and 
Pausa by* the Mus-ulinans. 

---cringle, i. 12S, 301, 364. ii. II6, 210. 

iii- 25. 

--—^douhJe, Dad* Dudu, or Du Paissa, u 

128. 

Duhmhus of Madras, iii. 466. 

Dudu, a copper coin. Sec Dab. 

Du7m, iii. 259- 

Dumawultyj one of the deities called Saktis, iii, 

17. 

Dmdm. an insurgent chief, i- 136. ii 215. 
Durgamaf one of the deities called Saktis, i- 312- 
Duties levied on artists, keepers of cattle, 
rude tribes, shopkeepers. See also Benklia- 
vadiy Customs, Iron Mines, Lac, Poll rax, 
Stamps, Steel, i. 222, 274, 337. it- 26,55, 
155, 264, 278, 334, 383, 435. 

Dyeing, art of,!. 209? 213. ii. 541. See nUo 
Capiiiy Carthfima^^, Gunti Bern, Indigo. Lac, 
Mudeily PatungUy Popii, Tundu, Tui meric. 
Mdamavany, a river of Canara, iii. 108. 
Edaiigaiiyy 11 dry measure, li. 334, 395, 564. 
Eddagai, a division and cast of Hindus^ See Hin¬ 
du and 31adrgnrv, 

E^aluy a kind of palm. See Elate, 

Einaru, a title given to the priests called Janga* 
mas. See Jangama, 

Einuruy a village of iti. 73. 

E^urappay a male deity of ihe Hindus, H. 129* 
Ekangi, a kind of religious mendjcants, i. 324> 
325. 

Elate sy Ives iris L. a palm much used ifi India; 
its juice and extract, 1, 54> 56, 393. iii. 3S0* 
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Xkphams, ii. ll!2> U7* HS, 122, 127, 130, 
138, Uli 333, 339* 386, 

EUad^^vurn^t li*. 36Q, 

Emfna Dhcirmn R^jdj a deity of tlio Hindus^ iii, 
23. 

Ejiam^ Uirid granted free of rent, e^pecliilly for 
the support of religion. See lleligicjus Esta- 
blkhmeiib, ii. 32S, iii, 453* 

Enama^ a plant cuUivaiefl for oil* See Sesamtim, 
Era of the Kali^yugam^ i, 230* ii. 202# iii* 
112, 

-- Parasu Rama^ ii* 355* 

-- Sdiivaftdfta7tt, i, 230* ii, 202. iii* 27? 

-— f^kraftiGy w* ll2. 

-- Vudk/ita rUi iii. 112* 

Bra^^ a kind of tank for watering the fields. 
See Reserv^oir, 

- -burntj a rich black i, 83, 

Enii^antf u riulecas>t tr tribe, i, l6Y? ii#247, 
Enui-panttay S. kind of palm. See Cmyota^ 
Estates, value of, in Urngu/iu, 141, 147* 
Eup/mbimif a kind or tiunily of plants. See 
Fences, 

ExaggeraHon, orienial, ii, 97, 557- 
Ex chancre, or jFin^j^fl* iSei» Muncy. 

Exports^ See Commerce, Customs, and iii,196, 
5cc* 227^247* 

Fables. See Credulity, 

Face ofthe country. See Appearance. 

Faii-s, i. 39- ii* 31, 22fi. 

Fallow in agriculture, ii. 219 j 324, 373* 
Famine, i. 390, 400. ii, 4, 34, 635 l65, 226, 
452, 470, 489* 

FanGm^ a gold coin. See Cuitterp, Gopal^^ Sttl^ 
tanyi Vtr" Rdya. 

..— —I-asilv'er coin, Madras^ Muluhary 

Farm belonging to the iii, 26O, 

Farmers or cultivators, thidr condition. See 
Cudian^ Tumvy, i* 265, 298, 300, ii, 108, 

113, 187, 216, 309, 320,370, 372, 477- 

iii. 33, 34, 102. 

Farms, extenu i* 123, 124, 390f 415- u* 108, 
216, 320, 372, 495. iii, 35, 139 j 243, 281, 
320, 349, 428, 454* 

—real. Sec Rent, 

-stock. See Stock- 

-- tenures* See 1 enures, 

FasiH of the Himhis in cominemoration of their 
deceased parents. See Amwvasya^ Mala^ 
pakshaj Parents, Tithit i. 2.j2. ii- 64, 
Patak-pettay in* 260* 

Fences, u 57- ii* 89? t37* 

Agave vivipam L. i, 36j 54, 


Cmalpima laesranh MS5. i. 37 * 
Euphorhium antiqmmm L, L 57 * ii* 137> 

275 * 

-- TirucaUi L, 1 , 36, 154. ii* 52, 

137 . 

JatrophaCureas L. i* 54, 154. 

Mimosa^ i* 38, 57* 

Miiiu Eiiivapf a kind of thorn, ii* 235. 
StoiiCj ii. 189* 

Peringp-petta^ a v i 11 age of C anara , i i i * 61 , 
Feringy-petta PagodUf Uutty or Varaha^ a gold 
coin. See Pox to P7om Pagoda > 

Ferries, ii- 121, 141, 151, 163, 419? 434, 472- 
Fertility not to be estimiited by the increase on 
the seed, i, 412. 

—--of various places. See the vaiious 

arlicles cultivated for their produce in dtl- 
ferciit soils. 

Fever, iii. 333? 340, 357? 436- 
Fisli, iii, 105, 344. 

- , their eggs very tenacious of life, iii, 342. 

Flute-player to the king, hereditary, iii. 285. 
Fodder, ii- 149,282, 459* hi* 56, 72* 

Hay, ii, 459- ^6* 

Grass, ii* 149,381, 

Husks* See Cytisus* 

Straw* See each kind of corn and pulse 
for the nature of its straw- 
Food, See each cast lor its customs respecting 
this. 

Forage. See Fodder, 

Forests of Anmakya^ ii. 338, 340, 345. 

-—j Canara . 

- —Combetorep ii* 225, 238, 246. See 

Anmalaya. 

-eastern, i. 25. ii* 166 , 176 , West-' 

ern, iii* 204, 208* 

- HaigOyVu. 160 . 

- Kankanat iii. 186, 

—^^Karnata^ iii. 202. 

*-ilia/fl/w ii, 383, 385,435, 502, 541, 

560 * See Ammaluya, 

- AJysorey central, i. 49? 50, 52,178,181, 

182* 

-western, ii. 117 ? 122 ^ 

- ^Nagara Rdyada, iii. 287 , 288* 

- Soonda, ui. 277- 

--reotur or keeper, an ofKccr of revenue 

in Mysore^ i. 391* n* 117? 1/4, 334, 

Forests cleared awuy, iii. 74. 

Forufied island, iii* 133 , 

Forts, various kinds, i. 14, 32 

Fruit, i* 47 . ii. 52> i97y 247,259, 402, 450. 
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Fuliettals, See etich cast for its customs. 
Gajlna guta, a hill in Mysore producing mi¬ 
nerals, ii, 46', 

Game, i, 169 , ii, 127,414, 

Ganagam^ a cast containing oil-makers, 

See also Jot^phanada* 

Ganapafpam, ^ reDgious sect oi Hindus, i. 143, 
ti, 74 . 

Gmesa, or Ganeswara^ a deity of the Hindmj i, 
36', 52, 345, 335. iii, 83. 

Gmiga-rigd, his city and history, li, 17 O, 
Gangawaii river, iii. 174 , 318. 

Gnngts river, ii. 306. 

Gardens in general, in opposition to fields, and 
termed in native accompt?, Bagait, Tota, 
and i, 83, 111, 401. ii. 255, 365, 

iii. 216. 

—, Bthd haf. See Pipet" BcfeL 
- 7 Flo\ver,'i. 56 , 115. 

■-, Kitchen, or larkan, i, 41. iii. 2^3, 

327, 33P, 355, 383. ih 56, 110, 255, 281, 
2P9, 314, 402, 450, 524. iii, 44, 65, 441. 

-,'pa[m, or oreiiank and plantxilions* See 

Artca, Cocos, Bnrassvs, Plantxitions, Mitsa, 
Artocarpits, Pipa-mgram. j. 113, 153, 364. 

ii. 64 , 67> 90 , 109 , 151, 165 , iii. 153 , 

—-, public, i, 24, 46 , 73. 

Garlic, iii, 443. 

a weight. See Weights, i. 6 . 

Ganopa, iii. 137 . 

Gamda, a mythological eagle of the Ilindm, 

ii. 73 . 

Gantda-^giri, iii, 332. 

Gauda, chief officer of a village or 

manor in Mysore, or Kar7iata, i, 62, 124, 
268 , 296 , S88. ii. 64 , 67 , 90 , 109^151, 1 S 5 . 

iii. 342. 

Gaukar 7 f.a, fii. 166. 

Gmili/, a person who sells milk, i. 116 . 

Gamidu, called also Munigar, chief officer of a 
manor in the countries where the 2'ajmil 
language pt^vaib, ii, 213, 2)6. 

Gmuaa, a day s journey. See Measures of 
Length. 

Gaynicara, a leiniiU in Tnlam, iii. 32, 38. 
Ghais, or iMisses, applied peculiarly in southern 
India, to those wbich-lead up from the low- 
couniry, towards the sea, and N. Pennar 
river to the lable-lnniJ,'in the centre of‘the 
Peninsula, i. 25. ii. 181, 183, TS6, 435, 
490 . iii. 203. 

OArc, butter preserved by boiling. See Butter. 
Qktmgu^guU, iii. 259 . 


Ghenteda, a kind of corn* See Holcm tpicaius^ 
Ghosts, tuperstitious fear of, iii. 358. 

Gilding, false, 1 . 74. 

Gingeli oil. See Sesamum^ 

Ginger, ii. 273, 3S5, 450, 469? iii- S5, 
Glass, and glass-ware, i. 147* di- 369, 370. 
Goalaru, a cast who rear black-cattie, ii. 5,13* 
Goat, i. 120, 164 . ii. 12, 13, 276, 3S3, iii. 
57. 

Godi Jitvi, a kind of 'whoat. See Wheat. 

Goia, a treasurer, ii. 215. 

Gold dust,^ii. 441, 

GoUuru, or Gollfl^wa^llu, a cast who transpori 
money, i. 347- 
Gomasta, an agent, ii. 215. 

Gomuta Rdya, one oi the Jain deities, iii. 73, 
82, 64. Image of, 410- 
Goni, or Indian hemp, and sack-cloth. See 
Ci'otaiaria* 

Gopaiy, Hana, Falain, or Pmmn, a gold com,iL 
230. 

Gopi~vhitty^ iii. 165. 

Gorippa, a male deity of the Ilindm, i. 337* 
Govuy* See Cassuvium* 

Graham, Capt. tJio colieetnr at Krishna^giri, 

iii. 460 . 

Grain, manner of preserving it. See each kind 
of corn and puHe, also i. 9 O- ii. 374. iii, 
145, 276, Si6. 

-, price of, iii. 347- 

Grama^ a village or manor, the lowest territo¬ 
rial division in Mysore, i, 299^ hi. 407- 

-—, or Gramam, is also peculiarly applied 

to manors, bestow^ed in charity on Brdhmam, 
i 62. ii. 352. iii. 99* 

Granite, a kind of rock, i. 17 , 27 , 53, 132, 
164 , 182 . ii. 6 f>j 85, 386, 440, dii, 66 | 
67, 89- 

GAn, a town of Mysore, ii. 29 . 

Gudada, a female deity of rhe Hmdus, ii, 37? 
42. 

Gudy, a temple of the Br/thnam, iii. 62, 
131. 

Gvddy, Shanahogo^ or Sheristadnr, register of a 
district, called iloUy^ m Mysore, 1 . 270 . 
Guides, ii.'242. Hi. 62, 

Gujah, a measure of length, i. 131 - 
Gum, produced by vaiious trees, i. 168 , 204- 
Gimgoma, one of the deities culled Saktk/\. 
242, 

Gungrkara, a cast occupied in agriculture, li- 

119 . 

Gunta, a land measure of Cmara, iii- 2^ 102* 
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Ghmii bervj a dye, ii', 11/, 

Gurjara^ a nation of Hindus^ iii, 9^^ 

Giirsa^j a weight. See Weights, and Garse* 
Giii^Hy (i. e, sage) religious insinictor and in-^ 
spcctor of moraks called also Swamalnt as a 
title ; for the eustoms of each cast respecting 
their Guru^ see Casts, i, 22^ 144*, 23Sj 2.41» 
244, 232, 255\ 3f>3, 306, 30?^ iii- 79, 93> 
212 . 

Guru Panii a book written by Rama AmijUj iii. 
469, 

GutL See Chandra-guptL 
Guttimodaiyj a Hmdu chief of Combetorcj and 
SaliefTf^ 11,185, 193, 200, 236. 

Gydda cavila. See Forest-renter. 

Gpttp Varakaj an imaginary money, ii, 157* 
Iladraj a kind of concubine, ii. 7- See each 
cast for its customs respecthig them. 

an iron ore, ii. 39, 43, 46. hi. 365, 
Hagalawadif a rown of Mysore, and a priiici^ 
pality, ii. 4S, 59- 

Haiga/uu 131,132, 138, l62, l66. 
Hala^u^hulij/^ iii. 424. 

Haiepeca liavaruj a cast. See .BzYwar^?, iih 131* 
Maitora^f iii, 404. 

Hajiat a gold coin. See Fmam* 

Hanagodtiy a tow n of Mysorey ii. 118. 
Hanumantay a Hindu deityj ii. 129- hk 83, 
174, 364. 

Hanyy a dry measure of Canaruy lii. 27? 102. 
Hardary SuUanyy commonly called Sitkauy 
tosSy an itinerary measure, i. 131. ii. 173, 
ISl. 

--, Canter* Hdya^ commonly called 

tery cossy i. 131. 

Harkay a kijid of corn. See Faspalum fm- 
mcntacemi. 

Hari^Imruy iii. 313* 

Hari~hara family, iii, 118,174. 

Harris, General, his inTasion olMy&orEy i. 193, 

399. ii. 9^1 150, 156, 165, 179- 
Harrow, i, IOI5 281,286. ii.376, iii. J42. 
Hartley, Colonel, bis invasion of Malabary it. 

32,463. 

Han os t, price of produce at Had-ham, iii. 
316. 

Hurtiluy a plant cultivated for its oil. See 
Ricinus. 

HaryadiMy a place in CunarUy iii. 89- 
Hay. See Fodder. 

Hdsinay iii* 406^ 

Heat. See Weather. 


Hedges. See Fences. 

Hrguday iii. 152. 

heg-ganagaruy a east containing makers of oil. 
See Joty nagarada* 

Hegodu Devana Cafuyy a town of My sore y ii. 
130. 

village of Mysorty 11. 12U 

Hemp, lad tan . See Crotoiaria* 

Heretics. See Hindus^ 

Hariunt^ iii. 343, 345, &c. 

Hermits, it. 168. 

HeuarUy a kind of pulse. See Fhaseolm 

Highdandy on the western coast, land cultivated 
without being inundated, ii. 364, 365, 37 B, 
393, 429, 450, 463, 491* 520, 543- iii* 9? 

Hills, or noountains, i. I/. 11, 115, l62, 1/3, 
190, 192, 197^ 198> 236, 247* hi- 15S, 
250. 

-, cuitivation on them called Cotu-caduy 

Cmnriy and Pp»/iA, h 277* ii* 177^ 246, 
247, 273/ 334, 519. 543, 561. iii. 71, 147, 

193- 

Hilly region between Comhetare and Mala¬ 
bar y ii. 247, 273, 434. 

- : -, Maduraj and Travancorey 

ii. 334, 346. 

Hindusy or aboriginal natives of India, their 
condition, disposition, and general manners. 
See Arts, Cosmography, Credulity, Dress, 
Exaggeration, Farmers, Fasts, Guides, 
Houses, J^IaratlahSy Marvelious, Mourning, 
Murder, Obscenity, Ordeal, Parents, Pro- 
pbecy. Prostitutes, Servants, Slaves, Success 
sioiij Wages, Weavers, i. 12, 29* 34, 47, 4S, 
53, 55, 64, 80, 135, 139, 264, 255, 26o, 
270, 272, 3Jr2, 360* ii. 2, 4, 29, 61, 62, 
72,9s, 108, 136, 142, 181, 187, 190, 195. 
201, 208,216, 27s, 282, 297, 353, 388; 
409. 427, 452, 454, 467, 468,. 496, 507, 
514, 54S. Hi. 18, 69,92. 

—- cuatoms particular, such as roaniages, 
burials* food, and worship. See each cast for 
those respective!}' belonging to it. 

-—j division into pure and impure tribes^ 

called Fanchmi Buitdumy L I9, 20, 146, 

' ■ division into sect^ of the now provaii-', 
iiig doctrine, and those who follow doctrines 
now esteemed hereliqaL See Budd/tisfSf 
Ganapafyam, Jainmy FaskaJidiy PmidarutfK 
Sarvaha^^y Saxara^u Saivamy Sivabliakfara! 
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Vumanaf L 14^2,143, ii. 59?73- 

lii. 9J- 

Jiunhi^t division into Hve lefl and rigl-it-hand 
sides, or Eddagai Ballajitiif L 77? 250, ii. 
5268, 294. 

-, division into casts or tribes. See Cast, 

and also, y^^agtiriij Baiadantr Banjjigumj 
BatadurUi Baj/thrUj Bherit BilnarUr i?%- 
nn/ggat BrdJtmanj Biiij Camcapdlay^ CkensUf 
Chit fakaru^ Comaitgm^ Coramas^ Coragoru^ 
CManhCumbkarit, Owiarif Cunsa^ Cuttery^ 
Dcvanga^ Britiganiy Ganagam^ Goalarii, 
Gollarn^ Gungricura^ Hahpecas^ Idigaru^ 
Jogy^ Joty-pkaiiada^ Kshatriya^ hadaru^ ha- 
Madigaru^ Malasir^ Malay nr, Mo- 
rmu^ Mtfchavcru^ Mtiiuas, Moyiar\ Naiadk, 
Nairs 3 l^famhuddies^ Eadma-shalay, 

PaiUt Eanian, Eandialas, Earria}\ 
Emdarum^ Rajputs, Ruddi, Run gar u, Sadru, 
Samay-shalay, Shaynagaru, SWacharyas, SoH- 
garu, Sudras, Togotaru, Torcdru, Totmry 
(Jparu^ Vatrdgh, Vdishnatamj Vaylnlar^ 
Vuytuvansy Whallmru, Waddaru^ Wuliay- 
Eigulas^ 

JfiVcnra, a messenger, an inspector, i* 271* ii- 

Eiirigutiyf iii. l66. 

UlHitty, a place in Camra^ iii. 103- 
Elohly, in a subdivision of a district, 

called which contains several Gramas. 

or manors, i. 270. 

Hodalla, iii- 285- 

Hodgson, Mr. a collector in Malabar, ii. 553, 

559. 

Hoes, hand, various kinds, i. 96, 285, 369? 

372- ii- 3?5, iii. 43, 

-, drawn by oxen, i- 1 Oi¬ 
ling island, iii* 335. 

MqIcus sQTghuui Lt. a kind of corn, i. 104, 283, 
366, 369, 373, 382, 402, 403, 407. iu 157, 
224, 228, 253, 254, 257,280, 281, 290, 
302, 314, 323. iiL 322, 448. 

--, spicaius L, a kind of corn, i- 105, 289, 

382, 409. ii. 19s, 218, 228, 253, 254, 
280,281, 290, 302, 314, 323. iii. 325,350. 
Holy vvater, i- 325. 

Homam, a burnt offering, i. 423. 

Hombuiu^ a male deity of the Hindus, ii- 37- 
HQna’a:€ra, or O/iorc, hi. 137* 

-^ lake, iiK 137- 

Honey. See Bees. 

Hornhleml, a stone, ii. 60,61. 

Horses, i. 121, ii, 327, 383. iii. 57* 


Horst-gram, pulse given to horse?. See 
chos byionts. 

Hosso-brita, a town olCanara, iii. 19, 
Hosso^durga, a town ^^Canura, ui. 9? 10. 
Houses, and style ef building. See Palace, k 
33, 66, 74- ii- i 92, 298, 353, 420, 47 1. iii. 
99, 383. 

//It bb li Brd km,a j, iii. 179? 180, 
llujdiy Swami, iii. 203. 

Hulibmidu, or grass-renter, iii* 334. 
Hulkdy-para, iii. 139? stqq. 

Muilu guru, lii. 424- , 

Hiilly^bcdu, iii. 390, 

Hun,'^ gold coin, commonly called Eagoda. 
See Pagoda, 

Hurdis, Mr. a collector in Comhetore, ii. 309* 
iii. 1,131- 

lluruU, a kind of pulse- See Holichos bijlorusm 
Ilmstinpoor, a town of Mysore* See Sicany-^ 
fura. 

Huts' FAlii, a plant cultivated for its oil, i. 110? 

229? 288,379? 430. ii- 104, 107- 239< 

Hyder, late prince or governor of Mysore, 
i. 393, 300, 330, ii. 91? 94? 238, 328, 350, 
367, 432, 444, 548. iii. 10,24, 58, 6'S? 75, 
137? 139, 152. ISS, 260, 261, 402. 
Jhjder-ghur^ iii, 2S4» 

Jiyder a capital city- See Bideruru, 

Ibarahuta, one of the deities called SakHs, iii, 

Idigaru, a cast which extracts the juice of 
palm trees, i. 394- Compare Tiars^ S/ianar, 
Biluara, 

IJt/amana, chief of a cast of Hindus, See Chief. 
iketi, a town and principality of Kanmta, ij, 
557. ni. 10, 15, 21,23, 68, 75? 82, 98,101. 
250, 253, 256, 25 7i 264. 

-Rajahs, iii- 125, 254- 

- Raya Faditti, hi. 254- 

-- Pagoda, Phm, or Ear aha, a gold cotn, 

i, J2S, 301- h. 310. iii. 25, 257- 

-— Hana, or Eanam, a gold coin, nr. 25, 

257. 

Imanguia, iii* 342. Practice of swinging before 
idols, ih- Singular cultivation, ib. 
Immortiility of the soiiU See each east for 
the opinions concerning this, ii. 25, 28* 
Iniplemcnta of agriculture. See Agriculture, 
Imports- Sec Commerce, Customs, 6;c. iii. 
196, &c,22S, 247- 

ImpiovcmeiUs proposed, i- 2, 4* iii- 137, 29I3 
450* 

Incantation, See Brdkmans, Cant, Nucaru^ 
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doctrine of, i, 23S, 334, 335, 351. 

ii. 241, 

Indecent images and obscenity in the Hindu 
i evil pies. See Lhigcij ii, 44> 2371 266, iii, 
434, 

Indigo, used as a dye, i, 212, 216s 224-, ii* 263. 
——- prepared from the Fata or Neriurn tinc^ 
tormm Roib. MSS, i. IS8. ii. 263, 338, 

iii, 463, 

IndrQf a deity of theiii. 77* 

Indu, a kind of palm. See Cyms, 

Inhabiltints. See Natives, Population? 

Inn, See Accommodation for travel lei's, and 
Chaturam. 

Inoculatioti, See Small-pox, 

InrawantUf a ca^t of Tdinganai, See Idigaru^ 
Inscriptions, ii. 163, 200* iii, 82, S3,109^ 1 Hj 
125,132, 163,168,170 ,173,215, 2i6, 231, 
302,303,315, 391, 405, 408, 410, 462, 
464, 

Interest on money, i, 212, 218* ii, 366, 429, 
445, iii. 32, 50* 

Interpreters, See Dahmhks. 

Iron mines and forges, iii. 58, 63. 

— - -- of the Mysore Fat tan a r^yada^ i* 

29, 30, 32, 170, 175| 179- ii- 16', 35, 138* 
ill 360, S6l, 364, &c. 378, 424, 425, 433. 

' of Comfirtore, ii, 238, 26o, 283, 

307. 343* 

-— ofMahhar. ii* 3S6,436, 494, 502. 

--of die Nagam Rdyada^ iii, 251. 

Irrigation of lands* Svfr Cat dtmbay^ Canal, 
C^7^z7y- C/iakram, Lowimd, Nir* jirumha^ 
Nn'^gun ty, Hangi^ R ese rv oi r. Tay^pailay , \V a- 
tered Lands, Wells, Vufamj i- 2, 84, IpL 
579» 283, 365, 367- ii- 3. 33, 98, 137.176, 
213, 235, 237, 255, 2/6, 280, 3/3,407* 
iii. 37, 45, 54, 64,182, 183, 210,219. 235^ 
292, 367* 463. 

Irvataud^ a district of Mataharj ii, 540* 
Iswara^ a name of the gmJ Sna, See Ska. 
Itka-cuitUf a htune used instead of brick. See 
Latent €* 

Jacadeva a dynasty of princes in Kar- 

Ttata, Sec CkeftapottanQu 
Jucki a fr u i t t re e* See d t tocarpm. 

Judm\ a cast of weavers, See Devangas^Tetiga^ 

ii. 239, 261, 

Jag A ire, land granted as a remuneration for 
services, with fuI jurisdiction, ii. 143, 226* 
Jagory, the suect inspissated juice or extract 
of several plants. See Borassusj Cocos^ 
Elate^ Sugar-cane. 


Jainas, or Arhilla, a sect of II Indus, now rec- 
faned berelical, See Rtijds ot TulaTa, i* 
143,240,333, 42L ii. 74, 75, 80, iii. 1% 

73, 75,81, 89,109> 127» 131,134,165,39L 

410* 

Jaina Banijigaru, See Banijigant* 

Jana gtdltf^ iii. 389* 

Jamdi-db/id^ a town of CanarOf iii, 63. 

Jambuj a kind of priests, i. 252. 

JanapUj or Indian hemp* See Crotolaria, 
Jatigalu, a case who deal it) cl rugs, i. 336- 
J an gam as, sacred order among the Sivabbatc^- 
taiu, i, 23S, 214, 247*255, 351,397 j 419- 
ii. 25, 27. 28, 141, 155, 24L 
Jasrif a silver c<nn, i. 128, 

Jairopha Ctircas L. a shrub, i.5L 
Jufybiddas, concubines, and their descendants, 
i'i. 24L 

Jemgay-hoiay, iii. 339* 

Jamcar, the proprietor of land in Blatabar, 

ii. 360. 

Jesuit Missionary KtAmb&or, iii. 463. 

Jekga, worsb i p 0f, iii, 136- 
Jezoarry, a kind ofeorn. See Uolcus sorghum* 
Jindswaray a deity of ih&Javtas, iii. 76. 
Jinjitppa, a male deity of the Hindus^ ii, 7- 
Jiray orJirigapyR carminative seed, i, 374, a. 
281. 

JogkSf a cast of dealers in drugs, Jangahu 
/o/6f, a kind of com. II ok its sorghum^ 

Jofialu, a kind of^ corn. See Ilokus sorghinr* 
Jofy^nagurada, or Jofy-phamda Ganagaru, a 
cast of oil-makers, i, 252. 

Kata Bharava, a terrific male de|ty of tlife 
Hindus, i. 319, 348* ii. 26, 141* 
Kaiikantama, a female deity at JmmgtdUj iir. 
342. 

Kali, or Katima, a female deity of the Hindus. 

Parvati, also i. 251* ii. 330, 339* 
Katkyngam, an era and age of the world; See 
Era. * ' 

K amdmara m at am , i i i. 16S. 

Kaukana^ a country, and its inhabitants, ii, 475. 

iii- 20,175* 

Kanya^pura, a town of Canara, iii. 15- 
Kapini, a river of ii. 141, 131, 

Barkghatf iii, 419. 

Karmaguda, iii, 178. 

Karndta, the people and language 6f one of 
the divisions in Hindu geography, which oc¬ 
cupies the centre of the Fcninsulaj ii, 183^ 
190- iii. 90, 103,201, 

- Hesam^ iii, 201* 
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Knaba^ diief town of a district, i. 

K^vcrif a river^ See Cavay* 

-- pura^ a towD of Cohiihetore^ n, I90. 

- --- a pass between Coimbetoret 

aiici M]^sori^. See Ghats. 

KHtiii ilinij a rj ve r o f Mysore f i i. 14$ ■ 
Kcliama^galami iii* 43 f> 

Kanodtir an ore so called, iii. 377* 

Kempii rich red soil, i. 83, 

Kerala, the west coast of tlie Peninsula, its 
people nad language vulgarly called Malay- 
ala. See Mal/it/ala, 

Kent Ram proper title of the King of 

7 ^ra va iicore^ S ee T ra van eorc^ 

Kevtr, a kind of corn. See Cynosums, 

KtiidL Sec IkerL 

Kingara^ a village oiMysQrc^ i, 43^ 

Kira Matieswaj^af a temple in Canara^ id. 10S. 
Kingax^ii, iii, 422, 

Kizri, a silver coin, i J2S. 

Kmlma, n deity of the IlmduSf i. 348> ii.. 70, 
237. 

- Rdyaru, iii, 477- 

-- bumi, a kind of rkIi soil, i. 53. n, 255, 

-a river bounding the Peninsula on the 

nortlu 

- Rltjd Pagodaf Haiif or Varaha, a 

gold coin^ iii. 25, 

- giri, iii, 460, 

Kskatnya, lire second in rank of the pure 
tribes of Hindus. Sea Rajput, Ladarit,,Chi- 
trakani, i. 253, 256, 258, 303, 333. ii- 
345, iii- SO, 

Kshetra, ^ pilgrimage -^vliere the cereraony h 
performed by land, ii» 307 . 

Kudall, a village of the N&gara Rayada, iii. 

300, 301. The natives inhospitable. 
Kndali, a kind of hoe. See Hoe. 

Kunda-puret, a town of Cmura, iii- 104, 

Ktmji, II town near Madras, i* 12, iii. 4^66, 
Kutiporam, a place in Malabar, ii. 509, 
Ijabour, price of. See Wagea. 

-hours of, hi. 350. 

Lac, and manner of procuring it^ i. 170, 187i 
343,391. ii. 560. hi. 383. 

—— use of it as a dye, i. 210, 

Lacadive, islands near the coast of liolahar, it,. 
554. 

Lacor, a town of Mysore, i. 273. 

Ladaru, a cast from Northern India, i. 422, 
I^kshmana tirta, a river of Mysore, h. 88,119* 
Lati’gun darn, a cast> i. 350. 


Lands, division of, iii. 320. 

Land-tax, called Kegadi in and 

Shista in Canara, ii. 367j 368, 380, 396» 
401, 403, 430, 444, 446, 453, 436,459, 
465, 473, . 476, 481, 482, 490, 491, 502, 
504, 506, 510, 524,. 525, 552, 553, 554, 
560, iii. 10, 13, 32, 33, 5% 85, SB, 103, 
123, 140, 242. 

La n g u a ges. Sob Andhra, Can arese, Ka rn a taka, 
Kerala, Malabar, Malayala, Samkrit,Tamul, 
TcHuga, ii. 303. iii. 460, 

Lateritcy or brick^toife, an indurated elay 
found on the west side of the Peninsula, ti« 
440, 460, 559- 66, 89, 251, 25S. 

Lease-holder. See Ct^krt, Gaynicura, ii. 402| 
453, 524- iii. 32, 88. 

Leather manufacture, i. 227 

Left-hand sidt\ division, or Eddagai amp eg the 
natives. See Hindu. 

Leopard, or panther, killed, iii. 337* 

Leprosy, i. 48. 

Lime and lirac-stone, i. 50, 43,134. ii. 43,49, 
62, 189, 219, 284, 308, 316. iii. 136. 

Linga, an indecent form, under which only the 
god Siva is worshipped, 1. 236. 

LingaU or LingaififmtarH, a sect who worship 
the ZiiagOy carrying it tied to their necks. 
See Bajri??g£iru, Pmehantf SivabJuthtarn, 
Jangama, Sarvaka, Curubaru, Devmga, 
Shaynaguni, L 333. ii, 27*110^ 275* 

Lithomarga^ a kind of clay^ h. 44,. 47- 

Lloyd, Capt. hi. 261. 

LocustSji. 57» 137- 

Eakika, a Brdhxnan who pursues the business of 
the w'orld- See Brdhnm. 

LolShtg, a noted robber, iii. 206. 

Eovadiia, a Urd/man who occupies hiniself in 
w o rd ly afl'a i rs. Sec BrM man. 

LouAand on the western coast of India, such as 
has a suftictent supply of water to enable the 
farmer to inundate it for cukivaiios, analo¬ 
gous to the Nir antniba of Alysore and the 
Ntmji o( Coimbeiore, ii. 364,365,372, 373, 
382^ 394* 429^ 442, 446, 479» 4S6, 49O, 
497, 502,518, 54L,56Gy563. iii.l, 2, 37j 
42, 45,61,62, 843 271* 

Lubbay, or Lnhbaymar, an Arabian colony, in 
I udia, See Mopluy. 

Lumbadiesy a khid of rufSaiis who supply camjis 
with gmin, ih 14i, 150, Ifo, 174, 179,1^3, 
185, 187tl90- hi. 433. 

Lunar year- Sec Calendar of Mysore. 
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Mabuctdhiy fivivtv otCanarOf iiu 104- 

Mackey land, lii. 397- 

Macleotl^ Major, a collector of C&wil/dot^ey lu 
196, 198,208,213,214, 245, 293- ni. 131. 
JMadana Mada^ a village of Mysore^ ii- 44. 
MadliU-girij a town oi3I^sore, i. 361. 
Madigam^ a cast, i. 251. 

Madlgheshy^ a town of M^sore^ if. 2. 

Madrast a capital city of India, properly called 
ChinapatmKit i. 1. 

- Ihtpce^ a silver coin, i. 128, 364. U. 

116, 210,353. iii. 25. 

-— Fa/iamy a silver coin. Doable, or 

ii. 210. 

-^ Single, or Shbi^^ 

ll 210 . 

Madmf^oT Madua^n great Hindu doctor, iil*91- 
■ —a sect establisliOfl by liim. See 

Brdhmcins. 

Mfidiighwamt a teiaple of Soonduy iii. 230. 
Mndu Linga a Hindu antiquary, iii. 230- 
Maditray a town aiitl principality in the south 
of the PeniitsiibG See Ti'iniuiu Napakay ii. 
2C0, 237. 245, 250,302, 327- 
Mugadiy or Alugeriy a town of Mi/sorej i. 17S* 
Ma/iakolesTi^aray an image of Siva^ iii. 166- 
Mdka of Muduruy Taiijorc^ and Ca/nj- 

betorvy ill. 473. 

MdilirmktTQy a nation of India, Sec Marat- 
tak$. 

Mahmura^^ capital city of Karmiay called by 
Europeans, Mysore. See Afysorc. 

--, A^hia gramy a district of Mysore, 

i. S2. 

a French setllemeiit on the coast of 
Malabary ii, 516; 

Mailcotapy a town of il/ysare, ii. 69* 

Maizey a hind of corn. See Zta, 

MajAuy a description of land In Canara, See 
Low-bind, iii. 42, S4. 

MaJahury tlic vulgar name among the English 
of Madrmy for the Tamul language. See 
Tumult 

«-, a province. See Appearance of the 

Country, Chap. XI- XII, and XTJI. ii, 347, 
350,432. 

Malabar Fmiamy a silver coinj ii* 539- dh ^5, 
Malabrmara btiiay a hill and temple of MymrCy 
ii. 43. 

jSlcdalawadijy iii, 431 * 

Malupaddpy iii. '461, 

MalapakHmy the annual ceremony performed 
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by Sudrasy in commemoration of their 
deceased patents. See Parents, i-42 L 
Malasiry a rude tribe, ii. 333. 

MalavarU'i or MalctoarSy in, 253. 

Malmulli/j iii. 422, 423, 424, 

A/ir/iJjiz 311, 312, 

Afaiapa Vurubdi'Uy a rude tribe. See Curubaru*- 

-, DevarUi or Ma/adcitay a female deity 

of ibe HindiiSy ii, 414, 493. 

Mulayalay a people inhabiting ibe hills of 
Coiinbdorey ii, 197* 

-or Alala^/damy a country extend¬ 
ing along the west coast of the Peninsula, 
from Cape Conioriny to the Cliundru-giri 
river, also its people and language, called 
Kerala hi Sanskriti ii. 197 i346j 347, 392, 
475, 499, 530, 543, 556, iii. 14. 

Alahii/ary?L rude tribe iuh a biting the hills of 
CaftarUy iii. 71- 

-—, a country so called, iii* 393. 

Alalingp, a town of Mysorey ii, 162. 

Maliwanltiy a low cast of TeUngana^ Sec 
IVhalliarUy i. 29- 

Mailting, a male deity of the Nindusy Ih 385. 
Mamgtiy or 3Ianay a weight vulgarly called 
Mamd. See Weights, Maund, 
il/awar, a male deity of the H Indus ^ ii. 272, 
Mandapanii a religious bnilding of the 

i. 11. 

Alan day Guddayt iii, 283. 

Aiangalain-y a village of CoiVjiWore, ii, 317* 
AlangalorCy a sea-port town of Canaray iu.21 
Alangahre river. See NctraioatL 
AlangoeSy iii. 423^ 

Alanjeswara, a town of CanarayUU 193 2Q, 21. 
Alantraniy a form of prayer used by Hindus^ 
See Caniy aud Cvniauy i. 253, 275- 
Man ufacturcs- See Cotton, Cordage, Dyeing, 
Glass, Iron, Leather, Printing, Sackclotb, 
Salt, Silk, Silk and Cotton, Spivituom 
Liquors, Steel, Sugar, Wire, ^^'ooUcUt 
Bangaiot Cy i, 207, 218, 

Bdra-waML iii. 434. 

ii, 26I. 

CW^r, i, 302, 

Ddvanu-girij iiL 330- 
XcjfCor, 1, 272, 

Aluieodtiy iii* 369- 
Alfilabary ii, 360j 5091 
Nagara, iii, 291. 

Priy a pal t ana , i i * 116* 

Satmangalamy ii, 239, 
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ScriBgapatam^ i. 126. 

Silagntta^ i. 327- 
SirUi i, 418. 

Sitja]m'a^ i , 2 ?1. 

272. 

Manufacturei^ condition. See Weavers^ Wages. 
MammgUi a weight commonly called ^Inund* 
See Weiglnsj Maund* 

Manure. See LimCj i. ] 02,297? 407* J'- 

49, 54, 100, 254, 278, 3/8, 380, 518. iii. 
38, 43, 45, 51, 148, 183, 241, 281, 300, 
32 J, 333, 398,455- 
Mar^ or fathom', ii. 208,233. 

MarattaJis^ or Maharashtra^ called Jra^ by 
the people of Kaimataf a nation of India,, 
their invasions of Mmorc^ i. 362. ii. 2, 4, 
33, 47, 58, 60, 66', I69, 85, SS, 90, 156, 
165, 174. iii. 90, 25S. 

Marima^ the deity that inflicts the small-pox, 
one of the Sakik^ i. 250, 262, 359- 
286, 

Maritiy a female deity of the ii, 493. 

ilarkets. See Faij-s, i, 19, 125. ii. 315, 388, 
427? 435,459- 

Mar pi age; for the customs of the natives on this 
p int, see each cast. 

Marahdl^^ a town of illy we, ii- 143- 
Slarvdious, love of, in India, ii. 247* 

Marutn^ a light sandy soil, i. S3, 

Miwh^ a kind of pulse. See l^hascolus wn- 
mmm, 

Mala^ or Matam^ a kind of religious building, 
T. {44. iii. 99. 

Mathews, General, iii. 6J, 105, 130, I88, 262. 
Matmtdi a place in Malabar^ ii. 555. 

Mav^ a ^ry measure, of Coimbetore* See 
Candaca. 

——, a land measure, ii- 252, 279? 311, 332. 
Maundy a weight, i. 130,. 19301, 363, 415. 

ii. 116,209, 252, 279, 354. hi. 26, 149- 
Maurmshy^^ml bis sons, kings in India, hi- 96, 
AJausolemn of //y^/er’i' fat her, i. 277- 
. - ■ - of Hyder and Tippuat i- 73. 

Mdydy a deity of the Ilindm^ 

Maykay, the long-legged goat of Mysore, See 
Goat. 

Meadow, General, liis invasion of Coimhetorey 

ii. 226, 235,279? 

Pleasures, dry or for grain. See Bullaj CandacGj 
Colaga, CnHishigayy Edangally^ Hunify Moray, 
j!^aUiy Naruy FodiyPorayj Fuddi/y 6ecr, ii.302, 
at Bangalore, i. 194* 


. at Bdra-nmhdl* lii. 4S7* 

Bhawani Kuda^y ii. 209ir 
Bidemriiy hi. 2/1, 291- 
Coimbetorty iu 252. 

Coiary i* 301. 

Daraporamt ii. 310. 

Gubij ti- 33 . 

Haiga, iii. 149* 

Hari-hara,in, 316* 
ifenwm, ill. 347. 

Madhu’-giriy i. 363- 

Manguiore^ iii, 26 - 

Falachy, ii. 321. 

Faiighaty ii. 354. 

Friya’^pattana, ii. 116 .^ 

Seringapaiamy i. 130, 

Sketuwait h. 395. 

Sira, i. 413^ 

JSoonda, iii. 254. 

Tripura, li. 279* 

Measures, liquid, i. 119? 130, ii, 252. hi. 316* 
Measures of length, and itinemry. See Jdy^ 
C/iahiy Culy, Bay's journey, Gujak, Hardaty, 
Mar, l/maUvully, i, 6, 131, h. 173, 181, 
208,211. 

of St]fface, or for land. See Bullut 
Can ay, C^i, CoiagUy C?dy, GuntUy Mau, Mo¬ 
ray, Foray, i. 6,194, 413- ii. 20S, 252,279r 
311, 321, 332j 355, 363, 395, 478, iii- 2* 
Medicine, i. 336. 

Meer Suducy the favourite of Tippou Sultan, i. 

65,347* h. 8 S, 231, 236, 

Meutea, a hind of pulse. Sec Trigonelia^ 
Mh^y a fabulous mountain, in Hindu cosmo¬ 
graphy, iii, 77, 92, 

^lesseugers. See Hircarra, 

3fkay a mineral, i, 137' h, 57- 
Mile, Malabar, an itinerary measure with the 
English of 3Iadras. See UrmlivuUy, 

Mhk, i. 6, 116- ii- 14,277- 
Mill, oil, j. 223, 

—, sugar, i. 159? 341. ii- 103. ih, 451* 
Mimosa saponariUj a tree, i-38, ii-335* 
-, Catcch K, i i i . 177* 

-, Indicay iii. 419. 

Mhiamolu, a kind of pulse. See Fhe^colu^^ 
mmimOQ, 

Mines. Sec Gold, I roil* 

Mirzee, iii- 152, I61, 

Mkehuy a barbarian, a person W'ho is not a 
HindUy an Arab, iii. 78, 96, 

Mohnrf and Ha^ Mokur^ gold coins, i* 128. 
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Mfjgnytrj a cast of Cmara^ who are fishennenj 
iii, ^2, 

JMojarit^ a kind of laud in Cunara* See X-oip- 
land^ ill. 45. 

Mma^ and his descendants, or MonaycTj an 
Indian cl^nastyT in. 9tf. 

Money, i- 129, 194 301, 363, 415. ii. 33, 
116, 157, 209, 253,279, 310,333, 539- iii. 
25, 150, 315. See also Coins, Cowries, 
^lonkeys, ii. 55, 72, 112, 343- 
Monro, IVinjor, a collector in Cmavu^ iii- IX, 
13, 18, 33, 75, 131,17417s, 180^189, 

l^K), 194, 206, 210. 

Mopla^s, or Mtyplapmarf a colony of Arabian 
Afussulmans in India, ik 349,388, 392,421, 
435, 471,490, 550, 553, 554^ 556, 36l, 
564, 565. 

Mormu^ a cast of SMras of Karnata^ who live 
by agriculrure, i, 318- 

Mormty a dry measure of Coimheiort*^ See 
Candaca* 

Morapj a land measure of Cmm'u^ iii. 2* 
il/om^, a dry measure of €mara^ iii- 27,102* 
Morindat a family of plants, producing a red 
dye. See MuddL 

^Mortgage, ii. 366, 36'S, 403, 406, 429, 444, 

• 465, 476, 481- iii.32. 

Mosque^ a Mussulman temple, i. 13, ii. 250, 
413, 420. 

Alouiitains. See Hills. 

Mount Dilla^ a promontory on the coast of 
Malahari i* 559* 

Alourning, ij, 409. 

Moma^ a great merchant of Mali^ar^ ii, 456, 
531, 534, 564- iii-20, 87- 
Movi'i^an family, an Indian dynasty, id. lit- 
Moi^iar^ a cast serving in ihe temples of Cmara^ 
iii- 65- 

Muchwvem^ a cast, i* 302. 

Mudiu cotap^ a kind of pulse. See DoUchos 
liddab* 

Mucuoiy a low cast of Maiapala^ hviog as fisher¬ 
men, ii- 527- 

Mmuiu^ a rich black soil, i. 63. 

Mtiddij a red dye, the root of several kinds of 
Morimluf i. 16S, 213. ii. 263, 335- 
Mudi^ a dry measure of Cauara* See Moray* 
Mudhiruntf a male deity of ihe IlmduSj ii. 

339- 

Mudo Bidderpt a town of Canarat iii- 74. 
MudurUf a towm of Mpsore, i- 55, 139- 
Muga-^idpakana>^cotap^ a town of Mpme^ i. 33-. 


Mulacara^ an occupant of land in Talavds iii* 
52, 

Mular, one of the petty Rdjds of Tulava, in* 

63, 64. 

Muiinurut a ruined town of Combctorcf ii* 

307. 

MulurUf a town of Mpsoref ii. 9^- 

a male deity of the Hind as t ii 415. 
Mmdiuniy a town of Mpsare, i. 57, 137* 

a kind ol pulso. See FAmcoitis Mungo. 
a kind of demons or spiriL^j i. 250* ii* 
168, 266, 273, 

——a saint, ii. l6S- 

ilX unigar in Mysore^ an iaferi or ofScer of 
revenue and police, 1, 270* 

——GoimbetorCf chief officer of a village, 
or manor. See Gaunda^ ii, 213. 

Munnagy, a weight commonly called a Mauud. 

See Weights, Mound* 

Murder, ii. 215,468, 496*^ 

Alw'odhwardf iii. 135^ 

3Itfsa^ the plantain tree,.!. 154,,3S4^ii- 52, 111, 
177, 247^^59,.507* iii, 47, 220- 
Musicians and music. See Cwiclienp* 
Mussulmans, See Moplaysj Moaque^ Tangul, i. 

47, 6i, 73, 347, 399. 2, 90, 168, 267, 

276, 267 , 307, 420 ^ 441 , 474, 550 - iii. 

2, 9,103, no. 

-, their conquests in the Peninsula of 

India, i. 277 - ih. 96 ,.47 8, 

Mustard cultivation, i, 291, 376. ii-17T*. 
Mut^siddpt a clerk, ii- 212, 216. 

MuteodUi iii, 367^ 368- 

Muthiimaj one of the deities called Soktist i. 

262, 

Mutr/ipay or Mutirdyaj a male deity of the 
Hindm^ ii* 7, 42- 
Mtiiu-pallap* See Planks 
MprobaknSf a iVuit used in tanning and dyeing, 
i. 183, ii* 337- 
MuitL See Ckuncoa muttia, 

Mysore city, properly 6S, ii, 149- 

-dominions and govermnent, i, 81, iii, 

414 , &c- 

—- Riiqd* See Mijds of MysorCj u 128. 

- Rupeej a silver coin. 

Mpuru Varmd, Siliindu prince, iii. 31, 82, 96j 
98,111- 

NadavannrUy a place in Muiabarj ii. 496. 
Nagamangata^ a town of Mysorej ii. 6'5* 
Nagii-puiny iii- 384* 

Magara^ or Naggara^ the coipfuou name for 
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Ihidrr yagarfty or Bida-uru, a capital city 
c{ Kiti'iKitc/. Sec Bhknti u, 

Nfigara, ov y^rggara Kdi^aduor Suba^ana^ one 
ot ihQ three great divisions of the Mt/sore 
kinoddin. Sec j^ppeamnee of the country, 

SI* ... , 

Nagara Jgrnrtwi, a town oiCanara^ iii, 63- 
Nagaratra^K cast of traders, SeeiJ/zm. 
Nail-makers, iii, 36.3* 

Kaln or Naimm% the true SMmii of Mala^nJa^ 
a cast, iheir customs and maniieis, ii. 353, 
38S, SS9, 395 , 403, 513, 564, iii. 9. 12- 

____their inroads into 3I^sore 

and Combetare, ii, §6,131, 245, SSI, 332. 
Na^Jr, a dry measure, ii, 49 I* 

a kind of earth or talc, ii* 

Ximbh\ Ntnrs Qfhigh rank, chiefs of manors 
or Dhm in Maia^ahj U* 409 
Xmubuddks, a cast of Blahgaiff, formerly 
Brd/imaJis, ii. 426, 

Xamburk, tJie or sacred tribe of 

3[ai{{j/^dt7. See Brdhrnmis. 

Xandi, a vi 1 kgo god, iih- 253- 
Xard, a d ry m ca s u re, ii,395- 
Nurasitigba-ptirtti a town of H/ysore, ii, 155- 

__ angady, a town of Canura. See 

Jamuidb&L 

Xii}*d^(tH(T, a Hill da deity, i, 304, 334, 335* 

iii. 92 . 

Kalives of India, their condition, dispobilion, 
nml manners. Sec Hindtf. ^ 
a village, ii. 192 * 

Xavomy, a kind of corn- See Pantatm ita- 

Ndi/aka, a Hindu chief, i- 28* 

Xa}/akan Era^, a place in Kaniata annexed to 
tiie Bdru-mahdi, i, 29- 
Nnyti Wi a G uda, i i i , 1 3 5 - 
Xazarhar, a fortress in Mysore, 

Xoznrens, or Christians of St. Thomas* See 
Chrisiiuns- 

Xegadi, a tax on lands and plantations in Ma¬ 
labar* *See Land-tax. 

Xdlala, a country be tween Mysore and Mala- 
hcr. See JVymHuh 

Xerliim tuictorhun itoxb. MSS* a tree from 
which indigo is prepared. See Indigo, 
Nermja-petia, a town of Coimbctore, ii. J 96 , 
Xetrawati, the river passing Mmgalort in Ca- 
wff.*'c/,iii,6l,62* 

iXiadis, wrclched low cast oi Malaynlap u* 
413, 493 , 


Nidamafy, a female deity of the Hindus, ir, 
483- 

Nilhuoara, a town of Jii, 9, 10, 14- 

NUigaru^ persons who dye with Indigo* See 
Cumbharu* 

XirArumba in lands that are artifici¬ 

ally watered for cuUivalion, analogous with 
the Xunji of Coimhetore, and the ioxo-lands of 
the west coast. See Watered lands.- 
Xiravery land, iii. 395, 

Xipgmty, Of distributer of rvater, a village 
servant in i, 26'9- 

Xona, or Xonabur, a cast of the Sddras of Kar- 
naba living by agriculture, ii. 28* 

Xonaputta, a kind of Moi inda used as a dye. 
See MiiddL 

Xoyel river, or Xoyelar in Coimhetore, ii- 273* 
Xiicaru, a class of impostors living by incanta¬ 
tion; compare with Caui^ iii, if* 

Xnga, a river ofMy-^or^, ii. 14L 
Xundy, and his family, an Indian dynasty, iii* 
liO- 

Xar^i, land which can be inundated for cultL 
valion, analogous to the low kind of the west 
coast, and the NiA Arumba of Mysore, iu 
21S- 

-a servant in each village who distributes 

the water to the fieVL, u. 214- 
Xunjinagodtt, a town of My-sore, ii. 147* 
Nutmeg, lit, 16I- 
Xux voinica, a drug, iii. S6. 

Obscenity of the Hindu worship- See Indecent. 
Oils of diftereiit kinds used by the natives, i, S, 
222* See also, Bassia, Cocos, Ilutd EUu, Ja~ 
tropha, Mustard, likbnts, llobinia^ Besamum* 
Oibmakers* Sec Gmagaru* 

Oil-mills, i, 22S. 

Onore. See Honazi>era, 

Opium- See Poppy- 
Orchards, iii. 423- 
Ordral, trial 63", 1. 307- 

Or^rova kind of pulse. Sr^&Cytisus* 

Oryza saliva E* a kind of corn- See Rice. 
Oulur, a town of Jrcot, i. 14, 

Ox, ami animals of that kind, i. 3, i i6, l65, 
205, 206, 417- 1, S, 114, 130, 327j 

380, 3S2, 483, .509, 562* hi* 56, 335. 
Paeba Pyntf Pacha Pcssarti, a kind of pulse* 
See Phaseolus Mungo* 

Facoia, a machine for raising water. See 
Yalavim 
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Tachmma^ a female deity of the Hmdmt ii- 
272* 

^udanguddy, a place inCiTBara, iii* 73* 
Padingi^ a kind of pulse* See PhascQlas Mungo^ 
Padda^ Paddtim^ orPaddy-fidd^ a name for low 
land in Malabai\ See Lowdand, 

Padma skalay^ a cast of weavers, i* 21^>, 225. 
Pagoda^ English Dame for 2 i,liindw temple. See 
Temple. 

-, English name for a gold coin called 

Varaha by the Hhtdus, and Hun by the 
Mussulmans, See Bahadury P*, Canie/ rdya 
P., Qytty P., Iktri P., Krishna P., 

Porto nova P., Star P.^ Sultany^ P. 

Painting, i, 74‘ 

Paisdchit a kind of evil spirits, ii. 45. iii, 1/? 
25, 53, 107- 

Piiisja, a copper coin, See Coirty Dub^ and ii, 
540. iii. 25. 

Palace and houses of Indian princes, i, 30, 45, 
6% 73, 74. ii. 250, 540, 554. 

Paiacky^ a town of Coimhetoret ii. 318. 

PalafUt a gold coin commonly called Fanam, 
See Fanarn, gold. 

PataTj great, a river of ^rcot, i. 23, 34. 

-little, a river of Kurnata^ ii. 1 82, 1SS* 

Paihudy^ a village of Mysore, ji, 87. 

Fa/i^ghatf a town and fortress of Malabar^ ii. 
347, 352. 

Paligonda, a town of i, 19. 

Pa/li, a cast of Tamuk of doubtful purity, i. 
261. ii. 272. 

Palm and Palm-wine. See BorasS7Js^ Caryotdy 
CocoSf OofyphOf Cycast EtafCj 2^ari\ 

Palmirat a palm. See Borassm. 

Panay^ an hydraulic machine. See Fatam. 
PancA-akshara^uraj iii. 435. 

Panchataf a cast containing the artists who work 
in gold, silver, brass, iron, atone and wood, 
i. 25D. ii.26S. 

Pmchama BanpygarUj a cast. See Banpigaru^ 

- Cambhajii. See CimL/iaru. 

Fanchangat in Mysore and Coimbetorej a 
fmn who has the hereditary office of astrolo¬ 
ger and almanack-ket^per, and PnrShita for 
the low casts in each village or manor. See 
each cast for the duties which he performs 
to its members, i. 234, 235, ii. 109# MO, 
243, 503. iii- 180- 

Panch Bravuda BrdhmanSf those of the south 
of India. See Brdhmu. 

— Gauda Brd/mans, those of the north of 
India- See B7^d/(ma/L 
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Fariditm Bujidumi the impure tribes of Hmdns', 
See Hindu, 3Iadigaru, C&rafnas, JVhattiaru, 
Pankitr, in Malabar^ z hired servant who la¬ 
bours in the field. See Servants. 

Fanicum itaticum L. a kind of corn or millet, 

i. 107, 290, 366, 370, 37s, 381, 5S7> 402, 
404, 410. ii. 159, 19s, 225, 228, 253, 254, 
281. iii. 324, 351. 

- mitiaceum L, a kind of corn, i, 290; 

566 ) 371, 381, 411. 

- mi/iare £. a kind of corn, i. lOff, 

237v 37t># 408, ii. 104,105, 223, 228, 290, 
302, 314, 323, 379# 429,450, 452, 56'2. iii. 
72, 429, 439, 440. 

Pdndava, or Pandiat a country of India on the 
east side of capeComom, ii. 200, 237- 
Pdndu and his family. Kings of India, com¬ 
mencing with Yiidishtara, iii.95, 9^, 97,110. 
Panian,'d low tribe or cast of Mi? War, ii. 49 I* 
Pani Fm'ugu, a kind of cor a. See FantcutJt 
7?iUiacetim and Faspahm pilosum. 

Pansh Sect'rn weight. See Weights, i- 130. 
Pattyani, or Panani IFucul, a town and river of 
3j[aladat\ ii. 419, 423- 
Pdpandsatti, a river of Cmara, iii. 99‘ 

Fapaver somniferum L. See Poppy. 
ParaBrdhma, a deity of the i. 144, 

304, 334, 335. 

Para Devata, a female deity of the Hindus, ii, 

492. 

Parasu Rama, one of the or incarna¬ 

tions of Fis/mu. See Era, Malay ala, Tuiava, 
and ii. 348, 475, 500, iii. 31, 81, 90, 98- 
Parents, deceased, among the/fwtd'iiy, their me- 
mory celebrated by fasts, both monthly and 
annually. See Fasts, and i. 244, 306', 421* 
See also each cast for its customs oti this 
subject. 

Park/iitfa, and his family, anlndian dynasty,! 10. 
Far putty, in the Mysore government, an officer 
ivho keeps the register of a district {Taiuc}, 
or manages a division {HoMy), i. S2, 270* 

ii. 151. 

Pflmar, a very low and impure cast among the 
Tamuls, and in analogous with the 

3Ialma?tln of Tdingana nnd the IFkalimru of 
Karnata ; some arc weavers, most of tltem 
slaves, t. 20, 353. ii. 261, 493* 

Pamm, Partimba, Perm, or Farm, the higher 
parts of the cultivated lands Iti jVjra^a5ar*\ 
See Highlands, ii. 565. 

Farupa-nuda, a district of ^ialabary its Rdjdg 
and chief towiij ii, 434, 470* 471* 

1: 
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Poi'i>at'u ft <3e!ty of iht Hindits. See Kdii, t. 

334, 335. ii. 266, 269, 
rafyuftur££, a village idf Malabart ii. 3S9, 
Fasltandij a sect of Hindus, ii, 74, 75. 
i'ashar, a village oWoimbeiore, iL 291 . 

Paskuy a sect o\ Hindus, See Ganiipalj/am, 
Paspaium /rmieniacfttm Ratb, MSS, a kind 
of corn, i, 106, 2S7, 379* ii* 223, 228, iiL 
352, 

-- pihsum Ro.vb. MSS. a kind of corn, 

ii. 223* 

Pasture, 1, 27i, 29S, ii. 9, 12, 91, 114, 225, 
276; 280, 281,327, 451- hi, 1. 

Patana or Puitana Putiun, the common name 
for Serirtgapatam. See Sermgapatam. 

-- Rdpada or Subtij/anap one of 

the three great divisions of the Mysore 
kingdom. See Appearance of the country, i. 
81* 

' - ashta gram, a district ofilfy- 

sore, i* 82- 

Pat^ar, a kind of trading vessel- See Boat* 
the rent or produce of lands in Maiabar, 
ii. 306V S6S, 396 , 430- 
Fatunga, a dye, i. 224- 

Paycohi, a female deity of the Hindus, iL 339, 
Pedda N/tyaka, a Polygar or Hindu chief, i, 28, 
29- 

Peddu Ndyakma durga, a town of Mysore 
annexed to tlie Bdra-mahdl, u 28, 

-;-' , ghat, a pass in the moun¬ 
tains leading up from Jrcot to Karnata, i, 
25- 


Pepper, black, cultivation* See Piper 7 iigrumm 
Plantaiions. 

--7-? in. See Plantations, i, 

-202- ii, 455, 530- iii, 59, 150, 228, 2% 

” —; - 1 white, ii, 465, 533, iil, 224- 

P&riHduru, a town of Coimbetore, ii, 287, 

-P^yuTu. a town of OoiwbytorCj ii, 251- 
Petta, the suburbs or slightly forrified parts of 
■ an Indian town. See Town, ii. 23. 

P eyntasM, a land surveyor, ii. 2l 1. 
PAaieahismiiiimm Itoxb. MSS. a kind of pulse, 
J. 93, 284, 290,383. ii. 106, 225.290, 323, 
378,398. ^iii. 41,183, 443. 

- Mungo, Jj. a kind of pulse, i. 94, 

289, 383, 410. ii. 225, 290, 323, 379. iii. 
1,1*!’ 295,447, 448. 

PAulagana Eih, a plant cultivated for its oil. 

bee Sesamu. 

Pigeon Island, iii. 135. 

Pigeons, wild, ii. 47. 


Pilgrims and Pilgrimages. Sec Tirthas and 

Kshetras, 

Piper Pet k i. Betel-leaf vine, its cultivation, i 
114,291,384. ii. Iil, 257, 258, 454. iii. 54, 
85, 156, 224. 403, 453. 

——- nignim L. or pepper vine, its cultiva- 

lion. See Blantalions, it. 365, 455, 458, 
463 , 487, 504, 520, 524, 542, 544, 552, 
561 . iii. 2, 27 , 48, 54,158,223. 

-wild, ii. 337 . iii. 193 , 202, 208, 

245, 259 . 

Pirates, tii. 138, 151. 

Planks, used as an implement of agriculture 
for smooihing the soil, ii, 374 , 376 , 449 . 
iii. 38, 40, 142. 

Plantain tree. See Musa. 

Plantations of jl/atoiar and Canara. See.^reca, 
Artocarpus, Borassus, Cocos, Piper. Also, 
ii. 365 , 406, 431, 452, 458, 459, 487, 503, 
520, 526 , 542, 547 , 561 . iii. 1, 2, 3o, 45, 
54, 64 , 85, 86 , 104, 194, 276 , 285, 403, 
452. 

"■ — manner of dealing for the produce 

between the merchant and cultivator, ii. 
401, 405, 455, 467 , 5l6, 528, 532, 543. iii.. 
SO. 

Plough, i, 126 . ii. 218, 374. iii. 39 , 148, 243, 

--drawn by from eight to sixteen oxen.' 

m. 342. 

-- of land, iii. 3*8, 

Ploughing, i. 126 , 282. 

Podi, a dry measure, ii, 279 , 311. 

Pogolur, a village of Coimbetote, ii. 293 . 

Polam, a weight. See Weights, i, 6. ii, 157, 
209 ,252, 354, 395 . 

Foliar, a tribe of slaves in Malabar, ii. 491. 

Police, ii. 215, iii. 9 . 

Poll-tax, i. 16 s. ii. 278 . 

Polpam, the territory held by a Pol^gar, ii. 143 . 

Polpgar, the feudatory Indian lords estab¬ 
lished by the Kings of Vyayanagara. See 
for each the town from whence he derived 
his title, i, 278, 331, 346, 358. 364, ii. 174 , 
303, 309, 317, 318, 327-in. 127, 432. 

Pondicbeiy Rupee, a silver coin, ii. 28,210,310. 

Pojaia, a kind of ciiluvatioii in the hills of 
Malabar. See Hills. 

Poor. See Beggars- 

Popli, a dye, i. 168 . ii. 15, 117 . 

Poppy, cultivation and produce, i. 295 . iii. 
444<, 

Population, general state* See Appearaiice of 
the country. 
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Fopulaiion of certain places ami <!istrictst i. 7^* 
3i, 361, 441, 485, 500, 508, 527> 543, 562. 
iiL 2. 5, S95, 246, 414A c. 

a dry measure, ii, 354, 395, 477"- 
-- cGiidumt a land measure, ii, 355, 363, 

395, 47s, 

Porters, i, 2. 

Porto^novo FagodUf a gold coin, ii. 210, 353, 
iii. 23- 

Port uguese of Mahbar, ii. 517^ in* 105, 

Posi^ an intoxicatijig liquor of the jMussnlmnns 
and Hindm^ iiu 444- 

Potaily a name for the chief officer of a village 
or manor. See Oawr/ff, Gaunda» 

Potaloe, sweet. See Convohitlus^ 

Poth^ a kind of land in Canara. See Low-land, 
iii, 45, 84* 

Pot-stone, a kind of stone, ii* 57t 62, 138,142j 
145,146, 244, iiL 389, 391* 

Pofty^ a chief among the Xamburi Brdkmans, 
See Brikmam. 

Poultry, i, 315. ii- 383, 

Price current of goods at different places, i* 

195, 219- li- 477. hi* 437‘ 

Priests* See Bomboluf . Br/dimant Jangama^ 
‘ Gaudily Village gods, Christiansy PuJurij 
Satunanay Jambu, FurohUa* 

Printing of cotton cloth, i* 222* 

Pniapa rudruny iii. 476* 

Pn^Qpatunat a town of Mysore, ii. 92, 95- 
Prophecy among the Ilmdits, iii. 91j 469- 
Prostitutes, ii. 267. iii* 65, 95- 
Pucka sGeVy a dry measure. See Se^r, 
Fuclall^t a machine for raising water. See 
CapUg. 

Pudamenit a gold coin. See Vir" R/i^a Fanam, 
Puddiul^ or Pudiuft in Coimbetore, a hired farm 
' servaol. See Servants, and Wages. 

Puddy^ a dry measure, 1. 363, 413- hi 209^ 
252, 279. 311, 321^ 354, 481. 

Pt^Uy worship of the Rhidas i. 325- ii* 271- 
Fujarit the priest who offers worship, i* 242. 
Pw//, a weight. See Weights, ii. 279- 
PuUa^ a temple in Cmardy iii* 15- 
Pulses, or leguminous plants, the seed of which 
is fit for eating* See Amdtky Cfcer, Cytisnsy 
BulichoSy PhmeoluSt TrigoMlla. 

Pumpkin, ii. 177- 

Punapnrmny^L village of Cumhetoret ii, 316. 
Pundarumy a sect of Hindus, who officiate in 
temples of ii. 74, 330. 

Pungaly in CQimUtQUf a kind of servants. See 
Servants. 


Funjit in Coimhttorty arable lands that cannot 
be inundated. See Dry-jield* 

FuranaSt books held sacred by the Jlmdus^ and 
supposed to have been vviiuen by Vayasa^ 

ii. 74* iii. 76, 91« 469- 

PnrncaDc-want or minisrer of iht Mysore Rdjdf 
i. 60. ii. S8, 9L 135, 143. 

Furohitay among the Hmdus, a kind of priest 
who reads prayers at births, inarnages, 
funerals, and other solemn occasions- See 
Fanchmga^ i. 235, 322. ii. 144, 243, 303, 
410. iii. 94. 

FutaDmay one of the deities called Sakthy i* 

262* 

Futcarpt a kind of pulse, See Dolichos La&* 
lab. 

FiUiUfgfirSy silk weavers, i. 208. 

Pu or Full P'^arahujiy a gold coin. See Star 
Pagoda. 

Pychi Rdjdy a chief of Malabar, See Cot ay ^ 
hufluy, 

PyParumbay in My soret arable land that cannot 
be inuirdated* See Dry^dd. 

Pysachi) a kind of devils. See PaistickL 
Fyurmalayj a district of Maiabart if. 499* 
Quarries, See Granite, Hornblend,Pot-stone, 
L132, 1S2. h,4, 60, 6l, 73, 85, IIS, 140, 
143,145, 146, 149, 167, 299‘ ill. 133. 
Rachmary or li/tj/mary hi. 435. 

Ragy^ a kind of corn. See Cymsurus. 

R/gds of CkatrakaU See iii, 345* 

—* Ikeriy iii. 125, 

-, Malayaloy numerous petty chiefs- See. 

Cmlutanaday Chcricul lands, Coehij Colata- 
naday NihswarUy Farapanuduy Shekhuryy 
Tamuriy Travancorcy VeUatery ii* 349, 868, 
395, 413, 424, 432, 435, 468, 470, 483, 
499? 510y 548, 556. 

Rdjds of Mysorey or princes of that country, L 
67 y 147, 36 j, 362* ii. 3, 65, 73, 94, 130, 
137^ 143, 165, 172, 193, 235, 237, 245, 
250, 302. iii. 408, 417, 426,434. 

-, of SudAa^puray iii* 213. 

Edjm of Tutava/m. 15,13, 19, 63, 68, 74, 
75,81, 98, 109, 125, 127, 476'- 
RaiasUy a letter writer, u. 215- 
Rajputy the pure Sudrm of a country 111 the 
north of India, i* 303. 

Rain. See Weather- 

Rake drawn by oxen. See Harrow, iii- 144 
236- 

Raksha, a devil, iij* 73, 

Raliy a kind of corn- See Cynosurm* 
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Ham Siibadar of the ^a^ara Ra^ada^ 

iii. 259. 

Rama, an Avatar or incarnation of the- god 
Vkhfm, ii, 7, l64, 20Q. iii* 77^ S3* 

Rama Am^ja AcMrt^u, a persomge among the 
Brdhmans,t^^ gv<^^t celebrityj as founder of a 
sect, i. 143, ii. 70, 7-5, SO, 101. iii, 413, 
4ff9, 

Rama-giri, a town of Mysore, u 163* 

Rama R(gdsj iii, 477. 

Ram'tiia^ a id ant cultivated for oil* See ^uts* 
Ella. 

Rdmuppa Varmicay an iuteUigent Br^hman^ 
104,108,110* ‘ 

Randiiterra, a district aiMalabai\ ii, 551. 
Ratli, an immense chariot in which the images 
of tile Hindu gods are carried in procession, 
j, 13. ii. 237- iii-434, 

Ratna^girl, iii. 458* 

Ravam, a king celebrated in Ilmdu fable, ii, 
200, 237* 

, king of Ceplony iii, 138* 

Ravenshaw, !Mr; a collector in CanarUy iii* i. 

33, 75, 102. 

Rapa-coiap^ iii, 459- 

Rdt/alUy corrupted into a title of the 

Kings of E'^apanagara, OT A/iag^itidL Sec 
Vijapanagara^ ii* 130- 

RdpapadUH^ or table of princes, iii, 110* 307, 

471* 

Read, Colonel, collector of the Bdra-niaMl^ 
ii* 1795. 1S2, 192> 208, 296. iii. 1. 11,458, 

459- 

- y Mr, a collector in iii* 104. 146, 

193? 194, 244* 

Reaping“hook, L 99, iji, 39* 

Reddley or red clayj ii* 46, 84. 

Register of districts and manors* See Ftvputip, 
Sliambagay Canicapillapy Survey. 

Religious establislunentsj ii. 6, 72, 110, 147, 
I69y 216; 251, 287, 292, 2933, 297>360, 
368, 426* iii* It, 33, 75, 103. 

Rent, manner^of securing, i* 2, 3S7, 404. ii. 
67, 151, J 98, 213, 231, 296, 319* 

- , amount ou various kinds of land, i. J23 

271.. 298, 328, 344,387. ii. 51, 54, 109, 
114, 195, 198, 212, 227, 229, 255,258, 
260, 260, 262, 288, 289, 301, 309,311, 
3X3, 314, 319, 324, 334, 3()6, 36'8, 396', 
401, 417,429, 431,. 444, 451, 452, 463, 
510, 519, 553. iii. 33, 88, 102, 140, 306, 
319,379, 394, 420, 453, 470, 


Beat, in what species paid, in kind, or money, 
i. 123, 124, 265, 267, 268, 299, 387, 388, 
414. li. 109, 113,114, 187, 212,229. 230, 
296, 461, 542, 543. iii. 54, 56, 88, 140," 
353, 385, 448. 

Reservoir, or tank, for supplying water for 
cultivation. See Rmy, Caruy, i. 3, 6, 49, 

55.139, 279j 407. ii.23,45, 82,164, 19b, 
192, 199. 226, 229. hi. 73, 85, 130, l63, 
353, 379, 330, 420, 435, 453, 465. 

Ifei'/u/i Maiosttm7ua, a female deity of the 
Hindus, iii. 23, 

Revenue. See Duties, Land-tax, Mines, Rent, 
Salt, hi. 191, 192, 348. 

Rice, diflereiit kinds, i. 85, 133, 140, 280,366, 
402. ii. 99, 231, 313, 333, 373,376, 377, 
378, 447, 443,450, 497,519, 562, 564. iii. 
38, 72, 141, 1S2, 236, 272, 293, 393, 445. 
- , different crops in one year, i. 83, 93, 

133.139, 280, 367, 368, 402. ii. 99, 376, 
377, 382, 39s, 446, 447, 477, 490, 497, 
518, 546. lit. 37,84,142, 429. 

7"’ 9'i^iility sown in diflerent places, and 
different methods of sowing, i. 84, 86, 87 
138, 140, 231, 232, 253, 2S0, 281, 282, 
289, 368- ii,99, 101, 231, 234, 276, 288, 
289, 313, 333, 372, 374, 375, 3/6, 397, 
398, 447, 448, 449, 451, 497, 541, 546, 

273* 44^’ 

—, manner of preserving and preparing it 
for use. See Grain, i. 90. ii. 374. iii. 39 
143- ■ 

Rice, produce of an acre at different places, i. 
282, 366, 402, ii. 99, 232, 289, 313, 333, 
373, 430, 477, 486, 490, 497, 519, 546! 

^35,. 273, 274, 293, 294, 581, 

38 Dj 445- 
— barvestj i* go> 

-- cultivation at various places ; 

Angada^puram, ii. 44ff- 
Bdra~m(tMl, iii* 445, ^vc- 
Cavai, ii. 55’3. 

Coimbtforey ii. 253. 

Colar, I, 280* 

Company's plantation in Malabar, j'i. 

54D; 

ErodU) ii* 288. 

KanA^ajla, iii. 180* 

Mud/tu-^giri, i. 36 
Mangalore, iii. 37. 

MadarUi i* 13y- 
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Mundiumf 1-133* 

NQla-r^ymia^pfji;ffam^ li. 231; 238,25^, 
Nagura^ iii* 293, 294?. 

Fatig/tatf ii* 372* 

Fripapatanaj ii* 

SeringapatafUj i- 83, 

Shctuwmy n, 39^* 

Simf i. 402* 

TeUickayf iL 518* 

Ricmus pal mu Ckrisii L, a plant cultivated for 
its oil, i. 109, 229, 2S3, SSO, 410* ii* 225, 
323, 384* iii* 240, 326* 

Iligiit-liand side division o(Hindus^ ox Ballagai, 
See Hindus. 

Rings of gkbs used as bracelets, i* 150* 

Rkhisj suppositious persons of great celebrity 
among the Bi dhmanSj ]* 354* iii. 76* 

Ritm^ six seasons into wbicb the Hindus divide 
the year* See Weather- 

Rivers of Malabar have no names, ii. 433,471 * 
-Roads, i* 17, Ii. l63,34Uj389,427s 434,496’, 
5Q0, 514. iii. 62, 64,^89; 104, lOS* 
Robbers, i* 278, 400* ii. 12, 215, 317- iil- 
175, 17s, 189, 190, 206, 405. 

Robima miiis L. a tree very common in India, 
i 230* IJJ. 13S* 

Roman coins found in Coim&eierc, ii* 318* 
Rotation of crops* See Crops* 

RitJigaruy a kind of dyers. See CuiubharUf also, 
i. 222, 252* 

Rupeaf Rupiya, or RupeCy a silver coin* See 
Jpcatj Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Pondichay, 
Suilanyf Sariti. 

Rttss^y a jneasure of length* See Chain. 
Sack.cbth of Indian hemp. See Croioiuria. 
Sacrifices, i* 242, 319^423. iii* 107* 

Sadrtt, a cast of the SlLdras of Karnata^ living 
by agriculture, i. 420* 

Sugar, iii. 256. 

Sago* See Caryota, Corypka, Cycas. 
Sahasiva^htiliy, iii* 303, itc- 
Sahmn, a sect of Huidus, i. 144. , 

SakiU\ a class of destructive or malevolent 
ibtnale deities worshipped by the Hindus, 
See Bhadra Kdlt, Birmia, Cftragadtmma, 
Chaudeswa/t, Cttlimatitia, Duma’xatly^ Dur- 
gmnd, Gungoma, Iherahuta K/tli, 3£drimfi, 
Mutklima, FHtalima,Pirapahfi7nd,Ydiama, 
i- 242, 304, 334, 335* ii*59- ni* 53,78, 95* 

-- Pracriii, a limda k 335* 

Saiaga, a dry measure* See Cundaca, 
Saiigrama, a town of Mysore, ii* 101. 


Saline earth, i.31,35, 142,150i ii* 252, 316, 
317- id* 312, 319. 

-wells, 1* 262. ii* 255, 317* du 312* 

SdUvalmnam, ^gve^t king from whom an era 
is derived, i* 230, 274. ii. 202* 

Salt, culinary, commerce and manufacture, 
i, 31, 35, 204, ii* 252, 316, 317, 460, 479, 
487, 507, 518, 543. iii. 57> 59, 109, 175. 

■.. . ^ petro, h* 252, 3l6. 

Salubrity of the country. See Climate. 

*Sam^, a kind of com. See Panicmi niiliare, 
Smnay Shalay, a kind of weavers, i, 2l6, 255* 
Sancada^goRda, iii. 130^ 211. 

-- holay, a river of Canara, Hi. 

130. 

Sandalwood, i* 38, 186, 202, 391* it* 117, 
132, j 65, 18$, 225, 338, 436, 536* iii* 59,. 
151, 192,227, 251, 288, 383, 404, 425, 
433* 

Sandal and Teak trees not found in the same 
forests, iii* 288* * 

Sankara JcMrj/a, a personage celebrated as 
founder of a sect of Brdhmans, i. 143, 305, 
335* ii. 74, 424, 433, 475, in. 91, 301* 
Naruyana, image of, iii. 169* 
Sannyasis, men who have forsaken all for God, 
i. 22, 144, 238, 305, 333* iii. 79i 92, 99- 
Sanskrit language, ii. 303. 

Sapan wood, a dye, ii* 487* 

Saponaceous plants. See Mimosa^ i* 38, 230, 
ii*353. 

mon^y-changer, ii. 215. 

SarvakaSf or C/tarvakas, a sect of Hindus, iV 
1-43. ii. 74, 174* . 

Saskkay. See Mustard* 

the scriptures of the Hindus^ read oa 
solemn occasions, i* 235. 

Salauana, a cast dedicated to plslnm. See 
Vaishnavum. 

Satgkadam or Satgfmr, a town of Arcot, i, 24^ 
Sathnangala,&tovii^ oi Coimbetore, ii, 237* 

Sat Jilt ru, iii. 425* 

Satteagula, a town of Karmta annexed to 
Coimbetore, ii. l63, l65. 

Sdngaia, au heretical sect of Hindus* Sec 
Buddka^ 

Sai^dm-durgu, a fortre-ss of Mysore, i* 178. ■ 
j&mwe/m, a sect,Qf i-i43. * 

Saw-mill, ii. 472* 

St^u;muu, a kind of corn. See FanicuM niiiiarfm 
Seasons, hot an'd cold, rainy and dry* .Sc« 
Weather, 
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Seasons, healthy and lanhealihy. See Climate. 
Scct^. See Christians, BinduSj Mussulmans* 
Sed/idva^ fable respecting him, iii* 255, 256. 
Seddsiru-ghur, iii* US, 18S, 211. 

Seer [sid(t)f dL measure for grain, i. 130, 154, 
301, 363, 413* ill. 26, U9* 

Seer {sida)^ a \veight, i. 130, 301, 363, 

415* ii. U6, 209, 252, 279* 354. iii. 26,149- 
Sermgapatam, properly Sri Kanga Pat tana, a 
city of Kdniata^ u 62 , 7^* ii- 36, 149* 173* 
ill- 123, 417- 
Serpents, ii. 123- 
(Sem, Ur. 217- 

Servants* See Wages, 1.124, 390* ii- lOS, 217? 

320, 562- iii- 35, 181, 455. 

Sesamum, a plant cultivated for oil, i, 9^? 

28 S, 290, 366,371,379* lOT't 160,220, 

224, 234, 290, 323, 379- 398, 429, 450, 
452, 562- iii. 41, S4, 447* 

Slialap^ or She^liar, a cast of weavers. See Pad-* 
ma, and Samap, 

S/iamap, a kind of corn* See Pameum miliare* 
Skdfioitdgai in Mpjsorei the register or accoropt- 
ant oi a manor- See Village Ofllcers, i. 
82. 

S^anapUf or Indian hemp- See Crotolaria. 
S/ianarf a cast of Tamuh w^ho manage palm 
trees, analogous wiih the Piars of Malay ala, 
the Biluaras of Tulava, and the Idigaru of 
Karnata* See these, i. 9. 

Shandaj/f a kind of fair. 

ShaiacadUf a town of Maiabarp ii, 403. 
S/tapmbliari a kind of sheep. See Sheep. 
SAapnagarUf a cast of weavers, i. 213, 216, 
246. 

Sheep, j, 119- ii- 13, 61, 63, 276, 383, iii, 
57, 533, 354. 

Sheikdaty in Jfy^arc, an officer managing a di¬ 
vision {Hobiy). See Parputty* 

Shekkury Rdjd, a chief of Malabar, li. 350. 
Skelacary, a village of Malabar, ii. 390. 
Shepherds, iii* 383. 

Skerktadar, accora plants and registers, i. 82, 

270. ik2l6. 

Sketuwaif an island on the coast of Malabar, ii. 

398- 

SMdy munnu, a micaceous or falcose earth 
used for w^hlte-washing, ii. 57* 

Skin-71 ai, a wild beast. See Dog. 

Skiraly, iii. 134. 

Skirnaflaj a district of Malabar^ ii, 434, 463, 

470. 


Sliisi, or Skista, a valuation of a territory- See 
Survey ; and a land-tax- See Land-tax. 
Skh-a-tiwgay, or Simogay, iiu2S9, 290. 

Shofa or CA6ia, a town and principality called 
Tanjore by Europeans, ii* 200, 202. 

Skoi/m, a kind of corn. See Bolci/s sorgltum^ 
Skolun rdyas, a dynasty of princes, ii. 5J, 58, 
80, 348, 392, 424, 426- iih 4/2. 

Sicany para, a town of Mysore, ii. 88. 

Sklar, or Skediar, a low cast who deal in 
leather. See Madigani, i. 19- 
Sida, a vreight. See Seer* 

Siddamdnaditdly, Iii* 341 * 

Sidday, a deity of iha Hmdtis, it, 271* 

Siddka, agodofthe iii, 77,79? S2, 84- 

Sidacy, a gold coin. See Jfoiar, 

Sienite, iii. 375. 

Sila-cullu, or iraage-stone. See Pot-stone* 
Sifagulta, a town of jT/y50re, i* 317* 

Siliga, a dry measure- See Candaca* 

Silk^ and manufacture of silk, i. 208, 222* in 

263, 

Singanaluru, a town of Karnala annexed to 
Coimbefore, ii. 174, 

Sira, a considerabie town of Mysore, i. 399* 

- mbak, a Mussulman government, i. 277* 

Sirdar, a Mussulman officer, ii. 3. 

Shyapura, a town of Mysore, i. 271* 
Siru-mugd, a village of Combetorej ii. 248, 
Sitala-durga. See Ckitieidroog, 

Siva, or Iswdt^a, or Makadeva, or Makeswara, 
a deity of the Hindus* See Linga, i, 13, 
144, 240, 304, 334, 335. iii. 77, 92* 

- Ackaryas, a cast of Km 7iata,n* 144. 

- bkaktaru, a religious sect- See Paskandi, 

Janga?na, i, 236* ii. 144. iii, 127? 253,264, 
288. 

Sivajia Samudraj an island in the Kaveri river, 

ii, 166, 170. 

Skins. See Leather. 

Slate, iii, 360, 

Slaves. See Baiadarv., Batadaru, Calahn, 
Corar, Panian, Pariar, Foliar, i. 19. ii. 362, 
366, 370, 380, 406', 442, 485, 491, 495, 
526, 562* iii. 2,35, 30,100, IO6,140, 243, 
280. 

Small pox, ii. 285. 

Smartal, a religious sect. See Brdkmans, 
Sraee, IMr- one of the commissioners for jna-^ 
ringing Malabar, ii. 36l , 443. 

Smuggling, i. 49- ii- 457, 539- 
Soap. See Saponaceous Flants.. 
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Soda, or fossile alkali, i. 150, 211. iii. 369* 

Soil, diff(*Teiit kinds, i. 83, 98,103. ii* 121, 
122,156, 165,219, 255, 327- iii. 63,134, 
135 ,136,137,154,157,176, Ifll, 204,205, 
230, 244, 258, 309, 318, &c. 390. 

Bolk<irayy iii* 313* 

Soligaru^ a rode tribe inhabiting the mounlains 
oriCamata, i* l6S, it* 17S* 

Sonaka Guda, iii* 176* 

£opina ajtgcid^j a place in Cattara^ iii* 7*^* 
Soonda^ or Sudka, iii, S44, 

Sorcerers. See Cant, 
iii, 421j 422. 

Soultij impure soda^ See Soda^ 

Soidti fnttnnu* See Saline Earth. 

Spencer, Mr. commissioner for the affairs of 
Malabarf ii.474. 

Spinning^ i, 213. ii. 263. 

Spirits, distilled, i. 39* ii. 418. iii* 52. 
Squirrels, i. 154, 3S7« ii* 112. 

Sratatja Bclgnla^hu 410, 

Sringa-girit a place of great celebrity i n M^- 
sor€j i* 305* ii. 74. 

Sri Berff^aturUf or Srivara^ P hufuFj a fovv^n of 
Jrcaif i. 6^ 143. iii- 46’S. 

Sri V^aishiavafft^ a religioas sect. See Prdft- 
Tnans. 

Stamp duties on cloth, ii. 240,242j 265, 298* 
Stdnika^ a cast. See Mo^lar. 

Star Pagoda, called also Company's P* and 
Pn Vara^yrif a gold coin, i* 123. ii. 210* in* 
25. 

State of the country. See Appearance. 

Steel manufacture, i. 151,174* ii. 19- 
Stock. See Cat lie, Tamv^^ i- 123, 124, 387, 
389, 415. ii. 103, 108, 2l6,253, 254,281, 
320, 372, 3S2, 442, 477r 488, 495, 526, 
.562* iii. 2, 3,. 35, 48, 88, 102, 139? I9h 
246^ 281, 299? ^98^ 428, 454. 

Strachy, Mr, a collector in Malabar, ii. 517- 
Strata of rocks* See Quarries, i. 27? 42, 50, 
5D. ii. 38, 43, 56, 60, 6 t, 6S, 7$, 84, 118, 
133, 138, 146, 184,188, 201, 284, 291? 
317, 344, 440. iii, 66, l6l, 205? 211? 228, 
251, SCO, 305, 346, 359, 366, 375, 377? 
389? 419, 457- 
Straw, See Fodder* 

Strings for musical instruments,, i, 151- 
Succession of crops. See Crops. 

-among Hindus^ i. 145* ii. 351, 412* 

iii, l6, 22, 52, 66, 76* 

Sudiky^ an implement for sowing, t* 283. 


Siidras, the fourth pure cast of See 

Asagaru, Ba^daru, Biluara, Buij Burtfa7_u^ 
Cmsa, GoUantr Gimgrkara, LadarUyMo- 
ga^er^ Moram, Nona, Rajputyliuddi, 

Sadru, Tilinga Banijigaru, Torfas, Vauhna-- 
vam, Vaphiar, &c. i* 236, 242, 252, 257? 
258,313, 314* ii- 243, 268* iii* 1S4* 
Sugar-cane cultivation, i. 96? 140, 284, 341, 
371, 405* ii. 101, 300, 545, 562* iii* 42* 
85, 145, 194, 23S, 245, 275, 311? 327? 
328, 449. 

—-—j different kinds, i. 9^? 192? 

284, 406. il* 101. iii. 44. 

- ELiid Jagorpy or its inspissate^ 

juice, manufacture. See Mill, Sugar, i. 97? 
157, 156, 340, 055. ii* 101, 373* hi. 44, 

145,311,429. 

Sugar-miUt See MilL 

St0a cara, a kind of soda. See Soda* 

Suja or Siijagnrrpj. a kind of com. See Eokush 
spicalus, 

Siji’stcara,-Si celebrated tern pie j lii* 180i 
Suitoftjt a silver coin, i* 128, 11. 109, 

116,210,280,310. 

_ Pagodat Hun, or VaraJia, a gold coin, 

i. 128, 364* ii. 210,310. hi. 25* 

-- Fanam, Hanay or Pa/amy a gold com^ 

i, 12S* h. 210. iii. 25. 

SmteOry or custom-house* See Customs* 
Suntkopay iii. 252. 

Suparty or Betel-nut* See Areca, 

Surdti Rupee or liuptpay a silver coin, ilL 25. 
Surf on the sea coast, ii* 471- in- 8- 
Survey of the country, i* 194, 268,, 413. B. 97 1 ; 
99, 136, 211, 227, 279? 295, 319? 332^ 
403, 442, 443, 446, 465, 474, 4S6, 502, 
518. iii* 1, 102* 

Surpa-itianam, or solar year of the IlindifS^ Sc# 
Calendar of Combetore. 

Sumrna, a river of Canard, iii. 101- 
Stsamiy bountiful charily of one, 200* 

Swine, i. 121. ii. S7>383. iii. 57* 

-5 wild. See Boar. 

Swarna-reka river^ iii* 431* 

Tacavyt money advanced to poor farmers, in 
order to cimble them to procure stock, ii. 
188,213* 

Tadagintpy a kind of pulse* See Dolichos Cats^ 
jaug, 

Talmidar, in Comhetore, and Caparuy a chief 
ofllcer of. a distiicE (To/z/c), B. 163, 215? 
294, 298? 329? hi. U* 
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Tuhsildar^ in M^sare^ an inferior officer of a 
division Bee Munigur* 

Taiunf^^ town o^-M^^ore^ ii, 151* 

Talf 11 kind of i>alni. See Bora.^i^us, 

TaiacadUf a trwn of l62j 172. 

Taliiwai palt/aniy a town of Coimlfctore^ iu 283. 
TaliiaH, a servant on the establishment of each 
manor in ^Ipsore^ u 3^ 26'9* h* 1 JO. 

. Taiac^ in Mysore^ Comftttore^'iiivid Canara^ a 
subdivision of the country,' like our comuies 
or litmdredsj i. 81, 270. ii* 163, 215. 
{l*(Tmarac/i€n/j a town and district of Malabar^ 
ii. 483, 4S4, 490, 494, 538. 

Tamarinds, a fruit, ii, 337. 

2'mivif a language, called by the English of 
Matlras Maiaburs ; and a people, called also 
Tigiilj who inhabit tlie east side of the south¬ 
ern end of the peninsula, i. 9, 272, 339* ii- 
66', i 90, 202, 237, 246- 
Tuniuri R4Jdf a prince called Zmmrm by 
Europeans, it. 345, 349, 38/, 393, 424, 
432, 435r 461, 462, 463, 470^ 475, 499* 
Tafigtiiy eliief priest of the Mapiaj^ Mussul¬ 
mans, ii. 421. 

Tanjore^ a city of southern India. See 
Tank. Sec Reservoir, Water. 

Tamiing- See Lentber. 

Tanp pmdalf a shed where water is distributed 
by charitable persons to the traveller. See 
Accommodation. 

Tar^ a kind of palm. See Bormsus* 
Tarl^^oiap^ lii, 152, 218. 

Tarkari^ properly, signifies aVl the productions 
of a garden raised fbr the use of the kitchen, 
but is extended to many articles cultivated 
in the same manner for different purposes. 
See Gardens, Kitchen. 

Tarrumf a copper coin, ii. 540. 

TamgarUf in M^sore^ one of the sen^anls on 
the establishment of a manor or village, i. 

269. 

Tata pyrUf a kind of pulse. See DoUckos 
Catsjang* 

Tati koiapj a small river of Karnalaf ii. 176. 
i'avina carapf a town of A/yjforc, ii. 27. 
Tapculmn^ a village of MpAore, i. 36. 

Tap paila^^ a scoop for watering land, iii* 50. 

A-timber, i. lis. ii. 123, 246,341, 335, 
389, 436, 472, 4S8, 502, 56o. iii. 64, 205, 
230, 287. 

Telingaf Teiigaj or Telingaimt a nation and 
language occupying the north-east pajrt of 


the Peninsula, aoci part of the east side of 
the Stibak of the DcHy//?, and called Anlhta 
in Bansciit, i. 30, 322,358. ii. 180. 

TeiUc/terpt an old establishment of tlie English 
in Malabar t ii, 516, 517* 

Temples. Sec Betiay Bumipy CqvU^ Cmichenp, 
Gudpi Mosque, Fagoda, Pi*ostilutes, Religi- 
o VIS establishment, 1. 13. ii. 57,. 58, 70, 71, 
82, 214, 251, 292, 308, 413. iii..65, iOO, 
108, 131, 135, 138, ISO, 286> 303, 314, 
389,391,463. . 

Tenapy a kind of corn. See Panicum Ualtcum, 

Tenures of farms, garden?, and lands. See 
Baiikpj Ctmdashara, Chcriculf l^cvastanat/tf 
BaaTiiy Gapaicardy Jaghin\ Jenmeary Lease, 
Mortgage, Mulaaara, Polpgary i. 124, 157, 
271, 387, 404, 413. ii. 67,90, IO9,J43, 
187, 212, 213, 295, 297, 307, 319, 366, 
402, 429,435, 453. 465. iii. 18, 31, 33, 54, 
71, 99, 139. 179.225, 242,279i 298,347^ 
393, 453, 470. 

TaTaJapanica, Catechu, or Cut, a drug, i. 1S6* 

iiri 177, 179- . ^ 

Terraces formed for the cultivation of hills, i. 
84. ii. 85, 429. 

Tcrrictfmy, iii, 312. 

Tzar, a cast of Mah;aht who manage palm 
trees, analogous to the Shanar of the TamulHy 
the Biiuara of l^lavu, and Idigaru of Karr 
nata, ii. 415. 

Ticorp colaiy a kind of pulse. See Phas€ohi& 
minimoo* 

Tigers, i. 163* ii. 11, 61,96, 118,127, l(iS, 
247. iii. 64, 74, 189, 210, 304, 383, 425, 
427. 

Tignly the Karmia name /or the people called 
Tanmh* ^m^Tamul* 

Timber. See Forests, Tjeak, i; 246. 

Tippoo Sultan, late soverdga of Mysore#, 8rc. i. 
56', 64, 67, G9, 301, 330, 355, 562, 398; 
399 * 83, 94 94,117, 146, 175, 187, 

392, 196, 214, 216, 230, 235, 236, 245, 
251, 287, 317. 328, 350. 367, 42?, 426, 
443^ 446', 474, 494, 515, 536, 549, 553, 
559' iii* n, 197 24,33, 58, 6I, 63, 6S,.69, 
75, 86, 89, 101, 129, 137, 178, ISO, 259, 
348, 402, 464. 

-his &OUS, iii. 464, 

Tirtha, a pilgrimage ’where the ceremonies ara 
performed in water, ii. 307- 

Tiruvana attgadp, a village of Malabar, ii, 462. 

I TitM^ an annual fast in commemoration of Mt^hr 
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deceased parents, performed by Br&hmam, 
See Fast, i. 246* 

Trdes, among the Hindus^ derived from tlie 
construclioii of useful works, i. 15- 
Tobacco, i, 52> 291* il 256, 281, 291, 315* 
iii* 3S6, 441. 

U^ogarif a kind of pulse. See C^tisus^ 
J'ogotaru^ a cast of weavers in Kurmta^ i* 217> 
315. 

or Tolumf a weight- See Weights, ii. 
209, 279, 354, 395, 440. 

TondUi a shrub cultivated for its oil. See 
cinus^ 

T&nuru^ a town of My sort j ii* 80, 82* 

Tonam, a class of weavers of the tribe called 
Besta^ ii. 1165 152, 261, 270* 

Tota^ garden land or produce, in opposition to 
that which is arable. See Gardens * 

ITo^earj a very low cast of Tamulsj ti, 331. 

^oti^ a kind of watchman belonging to the 
establishment of a village or manor in My~ 
sore^ i* 269^ ii, 214* 

TifOary^ a kind of pulse* See Cytisus. 

Tomer^ a kind of pulse. See Cytisus^ 

Towns, ]. 55,66* il. 23, 47, 352* 

Trade, See Commerce, 

Tmtancorcy European name for a principality 
of Mol<iyalQ^ governed by the ^evit IXum 
ii- 350, 405, 457, 499- 
Tmvelling. See Accommodation, 

Trees. See Forests* 

Tribes. See Christian, Jlindu^ Mussulman. 
Trigoneilaj Fomum grcccumL* a kind of pulse, 

i- 366, 374. ii* 281* 

Trimula Devaru^ a Hind^i deity, i- 359- 
Trimula FTayaka^ an intelligent person of the 
Mudura family, i. 364, ii. 5. 

Trinity, doctrine of, among the i . 335, 

Tnpahirn^ m. 

Tnjpwra, a town of Comfierore, ii. 278- 
Tritolay-i a place in Maiahar^ ii, 427. 
Tritchempoly^ a town of Arcot^ ii* 200, 
Tritimm momcoomm L* ) Two kinds of corn. 

. —— sftltd Zr. 3 See Wheat. 

Ti\m^ a weight- See Weights, ii* 157, 209. 
Tudum^ iii* 286- 

T'ufd calcaria^ or concretion of lime- See 
Lime, 

Tuhm^ a w^eight, usually called M/zanef by the 
English* See Mamid* 

Tiilava^ a country in liinda geography, forni- 
ing part of the province of Cannra. See 
Rdjdsy iii- 15, ISj 90, 95, i03> 110, 

VOL. in. 


TuUyi a village of the 431- 

Tmnbula^ a rivulet of Coimbtlore, u, 192- 
Tmneuru^ a town of Mysort^ ii* 24* 

Tundui the flowers of a Ctdnlla^ a dye, 1, 215j 
iii* 238, 

Tunga river, iii. 287* 291. 

Tungahhadra river, iii* 303. 

Titrc^ a nation of Tartary, iii* 

Turin, Mr, commercial resident in Malahar^ n. 

529- 

Turiva-ewray^ a town of Mysovt^^ n. 58. 
Turmeric, cultivated, i, 328* ii. 450, 469* 

-, wild, ii. 117^ 335, 336. 

--, used as a dye, i. 211* 

Tyre, milk curdled by having become sour- 
See Milk* 

Udkd, See FJotscolus Minimoo. 

JJdipity a town of Catvttrth hi* 99- ^ ^ 

Udu, il kind of pulse* See Fh^seolus Minmoo, 
Uiahr a town and petty principahty of Canaray 

ui* 21, * 

Ulandn, a kind of pulse. See Fkastom Biim- 
moo^ 

l/luvudliWu 287* 

Upadesay or instruction, a religious ceremony 
among the Hindus^ i, 145, 146. ii, 273* 
Uparury a low cast of Ttlingana^ i* 303- 
Urzgarai a place in Camra^ iii,9' 

Urmilvi^uUyf among the a Hindu hour a 

journey*. See Measures of length, 

JJrucute^ a female deity of the Hindus^ Si. 271* 
Uruduf a kind of pulse. Se^ Fkastolus Mini-^ 
moQ. 

Fadacurrayf a place of note in Malabar $ 
li- 514. 

Fahanimla family, an Indian dynasty, iii. 11L 
Vaidika ErdbrnaUf one who dedicates his time 
to devotion and study, and subsists upon 
charity. See Brdhman. 

Vairdghf a cast of northern India, dedicated' 
to the service of Ramaf i, 303. ii. 76- 
Vaishnavamf a religious sect, L l63* 

.. ■ , a cast of the S&dras of southera 

India, dedicated to the service of Vishnuj 
called also Satamnasy i. 314, 323, 395. ii* 

129* . ^ 

VaisyaSf the third pure cast of Hhidus, Sea 
Bhcrif ComatigUf Naguratraj i* 252, 256, 
259* ^ ^ 

Vakky and his descendants> kings in India, 

iii* 96- 

Vatiencodity a village of Malabar^ ii. 413* 
m 
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Vamanas^ a xeligious sect af Hindm^ il. 74^ 
iii» 461, 

a kind of coni. See Fmpahim /ru^ 
mentacmm, 

Vura/ia^ or Varakimf a gold coin of Indiaj 
commonly called Fagodct* See Pagoda^ 
Vanush of li. 476\ 

Vm^untt in Alalabar, implies rack-rent, ii. 519- 
Vutum, a disease occasioned by cold winds, ik 
428* 

Vaumy a fathom. See Mar, 

Vai/usa^ or Veda Va^ma^ or Vedi Vai/asa^ a 
personage celebrated among tlie Brdkmans^ 
ii. 425, iiL 76, 9^ 95.98, 131. 

Va}/iaiar^ a cast of S&d$^as among the TantJtlsj 
ii, 329. 

Vaj/iuy a kind of rice land in MalcthaVy ii, 563* 
Vui/puray a town of Malabar^ ii. 471, 

Va^tuvatiy alow cast of Malnfuiry ii. 482. 
Vedandti river, iii, 344, - 

Fees, a weight. See Weights, i, 6. ii. 209, 354* 
VeidhwaraySL deity of the Hwdm\ ii. 98* 
Veiamtf tota ground cultivated like a garden, 
and w^atered by machinery. See Gardensj 
kuchen^' 1 

Veliatery a district of Malabcir^ and its 1 

ii, 434, 435, 

Vdlartf a town of Arcoty i. 18, in. 464. 
Veiicata mta^^ a village of Malabar^ ii, 461. 

^ gherpy or giriy a town of Karnata 

annexed to the Bdra-mahdly i* 30, 

—- Pamanay a celebrated image of 

Vishnu Tripathiy L 241, 359* 

Venja Na;pakay iti* 178 . 

Ventar Uy an inferior kind of spirits, iii. 77- 
Vijapa^nagaray corrupted Beejauagury a city ^ 
and kingdom of Karnata, See Anagundiy 
Rupaiuy i* 194 , 332 , 346 . ii, 59t 130, 170, 

172 , 173 , 201 , iii, 74 , 82 , 97> 101 , 109 , 

114> 122, 362, 364. 

Villages, i. 32, 34, 50, 400, ii, 317> 352, iii^ 
427, 

Village gods, I 3S8, ii, 64, 214, 216 , 297- 
■ '■ » establishment of officers^ i, 268, 

ii. no, 21 a, 297 . 310, 

^ - servants, i, 269 . ii- HO, 214. 
Virmchi-puruy iii. 463* 

Virapakshimay one of ihe deities called Saktis^ 
ii, 312. 

Vira Belallu Rapay iii. 310, 

Vira Permal's Choultrpy an inn near Madras^ i* 

8 , 10 , 

Vir*Rdpasy or ViVRhjdSf the princes of Coarg. 
See Coar^. I 


ViA RdpaSy Fanamy Handy or Pakm, a gold 
coin, ii. 210, 353, .280, hi* 25. 

Virikaf a kind of spirits that are worshipped in 
some parts of Kuniatay i, 359- h- 120, 

-j a kind of evil spirits, ii. 152, 

Visapy a weight, See Weigh is, and Fees, 
Vts/tnUj a deity of iht Hind us j i, 13, 144, 304| 
334, 336, '353* iii, 22, 77, 92, 95- See 
Btiflhay Krisimaj Narapanuy Parasu RamUy 
Rama. 

• - -, Verdana RdpiZy a celebrated 

prince of the Bdaila dynasty, i, 139- ii- 76, 

Sj. iii, 117, 

Vishwa Karmay chief artist in heaven, ii. 26s. 
Vitlp Rhjdsy petty chiefs of Canaray hi, 20, 
Vtdlamj a land measure. See Balia* 

—-, a dry measure. See Bulla. 

Vpdsa. Sec Vapdsa, 

JVacul-^yfjpy a town of MpsorCy 1, 276* 

Watidcl, Mr, an active magistrate to Alalahary 
ii, 387, 388, 443- 

Wages, i, 124, 133, 212,217, 218, 298, 390- 
ii. 12, 17, 22, 37, 90, 108, 217, 315, 320, 
372,481, 482, 625, 562* iii. 35, 140, 226, 
243, 2B0y 298,306,321, 349, 398,428,454, ' 
JValacherpy a village of Alalabary ii, 494. 
TFa^^aJa*pef^a^ or iValiqf-abady iii, 46'4* 
IFalm'Uy a town of iUyso.re, i- 37, 264, 
fVaracaduy a town of Mpsorcy ii. 150- 
Warden, ^Ir. a collector of AlalabaTf ii- 347^ 
361, 

Waste land in Socndiij ih* 244. 

Watchman, See Talliuri and Tofi- 
Water for drink. See Danat/y u 8, 12, 15, 38, 
49 , j64, 19I; ii-7i, 91,^92, 255, 
Watered-iand in AJpsare and Coimbetore, 
called JVzr’ Anmba in the former, and 
Nunji in the latter, analogous with the low¬ 
land of Alalahary as being imindHled when 
cultivated ; but diiFering, in that the supply 
of water is artifirial, i.83, 98,137, 279, 364, 
ji. 98, 218, 229, 253, 280, 300, 311, 333, 
ih. 292, 327, 421, 433, 445. 

Wax. See Bees, 

Weather, fair or Tainy, hot or cold^ and the 
prevailing winds, i. 24, 33, 317- ii- 98 , 114, 
177, 183, 206, 237, 249, 280, 283, 286, 
308, 317, 427, 433, iii. 63, 87 , 22i>, 27J, 
286, 289, 333, 360, 373, 390, 456, 460, 
466 . 

Weavers, See Bilp^mvggasy Coiculary Cutterp, 
HevangaSy Nairsy PadniaAiaiapf Parrrary 
Puttuegary Samap Shalapy ShapnaguiUy Togo- 
tarvf TGrearUy Wha/liarVf i. 22 ij 222^27l| 
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272, ii. 239, 261, 26s 265 , 276, 2S5, 
2S7> 288, 409, 442, 47.5. 

Wmliug, See ilie liiffbrent ainicles ruilvated, 
Cordagu, Coni, Gardens, Oil-plants, Pulse, 
Sugar-cane* 

--iron, an implement of husbandry, i- 

101, 286, 296- 

Weights* See Bamaj Cmd^j Cuttu, Gar&e, 

Maimd, Palamy Sw\ Tolam,T’UCU, Vccs^ 
Mangalore^ i, 194* 

Bdra^mliha!, iii* 437- 
Bhaii;ani Kuduh il* 209- 
Coimbctorc^ ii* 252. 

Colar, 1. 301 . 

Haiga^ ui. 149* 

Madhu-giri, i. 363. 

Madras, i* 6, 

ii. 157- 

Mangalore, iii. 26- 
^agara, iii, 315. 

Palighat, ii. 354* 

Priya-paitana, ii. ]l6* 

Seringaputmi, h 129- 
Shehmai, ii. 395. 

Sir a, j* 415* 

Tripura, ii. 279* 

Wells* See \Vater, and Irrigation. 

Wet grains, ibe produce of watered or low'-lands. 
See these articles, 

WhaUiaru, an impure cast oiKarnata^ analo¬ 
gous wiih th{!^ Malmmih oi Telwgana, and 
the Permr of the Tatmls^L 218, 213,352. 

Wheat, of the kind called Triimm momcoccum 
L. i. 296 , 366, 373, 402, 405, ir. 107. 

- THHcmt speita L, j, 366,374, 402, 

405. ii. 160, 2SJ, 

White washing, i, 73* ii. 57- 

Widows among the Bmdus, See each cast for 
its customs respecting widows, i, 255, 260, 
ii . 3 . 

Wilson, Mr^ a collector in Mdlabar, ii, 540, 

Winds- See Weather, 

-—, land, in Maiubar, effect on the health. 

See Patvm. 

Wii*e-drawing, i. 151. 

Wirid^, a place, i. 49. 


IFocula, a measure of capacity and of surface. 
See Cofaga, 

JFocuiiga, .in Kant at a, a person of the Sudra 
cast who practises agnciilttire, called Cmabi 
by I he Mussid mans, L 25 S, ii* 27* iii> 305. 
Woddarii, a low cast that build mud walls, and 
dig tanks, i 310, 

fFodcaru, a title of respect bestowed on priests 
and princes. Sec Jangamai Rdjd ot Mt/sore^ 
IFomujjij a carminative seed. See And bum* 
Woods* See Fotests, 

Wool, ii, 277. hi. 331, 335. 

^Voollcn manufacture, i,40, 202. ii. 27S. 
Worship. See Paja, Sacrifice, Tagamj for the 
objects of worship see each cast 
IFudiedjZk 'iud of pulse* Fkaseoins MuT^gOm 

JFuK EUUf a plant cultivated for oik See Be* 
sarmim. 

Wye, lilr. a collector of Malabar, ii. 434, 
Wpmaci, or fF^ynatU, b, country between 
5(iratid Mysore, ii. 131, 245, 484, 538, ‘ 
Yagam,B burnt offering. SteMomum,u A2St 
Yagati district, ih. 332* 

Yams, an esculent root* See Dhseorea* 
Yaiam, called Pacota by the English of Ma¬ 
dras, ail instrument for raising water, h 15, 
263, 294, 329. ii. 29 % 314, 461. fit. 41. 
Karaw^, the a ppellatian for ^Europeans 

or Greeks, iii. 96, 97, ] 12. 

Year, lunar. Sec Calendar of MpsOre. 

—solar. See Caiendar of Ca^V«5vf^<?rc and 
of Cmara- 

Yfliajna, one of the deities called Saidkj L 
312, ii, 25. 

Ydla-pura, iih 207* 

Y^oke, an implement of husbandry, ii. 374- 
Yudisbtara and his family, an Indian dyuastv. 
See Panda. 

Zamorin, a prince of Malabar. See Tamuri 
Rdj(t 

Zca Mays L. a kind of corn, i, 328, 355, ih 

177- 

Zebu of Biiffbn. See Ox, 

Zamndar, B person holding lands as an officer 
of revenue and police, i. 267 , ii, 296, 


THE END, 
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